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Since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Raihoad,  there  has  been  developed,  not  only  an  immense  field  of 
mining  industry,  but  many  new  and  remarkable  Places  of  Wonderful  Scenery  and  Pleasure  Travel. 
Tlie  Attractions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierras  have  become  world  famous,  and  Regions  un- 
known five  or  ten  years  ago/have  been  discovered  which  far  transcend  the  liveliest  imagination  in 
their  scenic  beauty,  and  glorious  enjoyment.  Those  who  have  ever  crossed  the  Continent  once  in 
enjoyment  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Far  West  or  in  search  of  Health,  can  now  return  to  the  same  line 
of  travel,  and  spend  their  entire  time  in  visiting  Resorts,  Mountains,  Lakes,  Springs,  Canons,  which 
were  unknown  before,  but  now  are  so  easily  accessible  that  an  entire  Summer  can  be  spent  in  new 
and  delightful  fields  of  travel. 

The  Yellowstone,— with  all  its  glories  of  Springs,  Geysers,  Jets,  and  the  million  of  its  fan-y- 
like  colors,  and  fountains  is  now  open  for  Tourists,  by  a  new  Route,  so  easily  accessible,  that  a 
journey  is  no  more  made  with  effort,  but  with  ease.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Utah  Northern 
Railroad  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Montana,  almost  to  the  border  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  now  opens 
this  wonderful  Park  and  its  scenery  to  the  world 

The  Colorado  Moantahts. — New  Routes  of  Pleasure  Travel  in  Colorado  have  also  been 
opened,  with  still  more  wonderful  scenery.  The  Veta  Pass,  the  highest  railroad  point  in  America, 
with  its  views  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  has  been  brought  to  notice  by  the  extension  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  also  the  Grandeur  of  the  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  the  Sun  Juan  Mining 
R'<(iu)n.  Tlie  wonderful  richness  of  the  mines  at  Leaaville,  exceeding  the  riches  of  any  hitherto 
known,  are  hardly  greater  than  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  by  which  it  is  reached  either  from 
Canon  City,  or  Denver,  or  Georgetown.  By  the  opening  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad,  easy 
access  is  given  to  the  wonders  of  Clear  Creek  Canon,  the  Ascent  of  Grays  J'eak,  the  MiiUlle  Park, 
the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  the  Beauties  of  Esles  Park  and  Long's  Peak,  all  of  which  are  of 
remarkable  interest. 

The  New  Biff  Trees. — By  the  opening  of  the  new  Stage  Route  via  Madera,  there  is  given 
a  new  Route  to  the  Yosemite,  including  a  visit  to  another  group  of  Big  Trees,  of  as  great  celebiity 
as  any  yet  discovered. 

Arizona. — By  the  extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  into  Arizona,  is  opened  a  new 
world  of  mineral  richness,  and  Silver  Wealth. 

Vleasare  Reports  of  Southern  California.  —  The  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts  of 
Southern  California,  and  the  Sea  Coast  Sanitariums,  are  made  more  accessible  than  ever,  by  the 
completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches. 

Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Bernardino,  all  made  more  easy 
of  access  and  doubly  attractive  as  Healtli  Resorts. 

Mount  Shasta. — The  wonderful  scenery  around  Mount  Shasta  and  in  Northern  California,  are 
now  open  for  tourists,  via  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad, — a  new  Region  of  unusual  beauty. 

()ref/on. — The  Attractions  of  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  are  now  easily  reached,  and 
the  "  New  Empire  of  the  North  West "  invites  a  world  of  Tourists,  and  offers  Homes  for  settlers. 

The  Sprin.f/H  of  California,  —  are  becoming  widely  known.  Near  Clear  Luke  are  new 
regions  of  travel,  and  the  invalid  can  rejoice  in  healing  virtues  and  a  new  climate. 

A  full  record  of  the  wonders  reached  by  the  Pacific  Railroads,  it  is  difficult  to  condense  into 
small  compass.  The  ;J50  or  400  pages  of  this  volume,  have  alreadv  required  for  the  Editor  and  his 
Assistants,  over  ten  years  travel,  and  ?"20  000  in  cost.  This  volume  is  before  the  Tourist  as  the 
result  of  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  To  its  pages  special  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  most  eminent  travelers  and  Governmental  Explorers  of  tlie  day. 

l*rofessor  F.  F.  Hai/den, — the  celebrated  leader  of  the  United  States  Geological  Exploring 
Expedition,  has  contributed  special  assistance  in  the  work  of  making  this  Guide  complete,  and 
written  an  admirable  account  for  Tourists  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone.  Clarence  King  has 
also  given  a  description  of  the  Shoshone  Falls. 

Thomas  Moron,  who  more  than  any  other  artist  has  drawn  sketches  of  the  Wonders  of  the  West, 
and  Ali)ert  Bierstadt  the  most  celebrated  of  painters  of  American  Scenery,  have  each  added  to  the 
Guide  rich  embellishments  and  illustrations. 

Wishing  every  Traveler  the  utmost  joy  in  his  Tour,  and  a  happy  "  voyage," 

I  am  sincerely, 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor. 
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Wonders  of  Scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AND  THE  PACIFIC  RAIL  ROAD. 


TiiK  prnndpst  of  Amprican  scpiiery  borders 
th*?  inagiiifioeiit  route  of  tli«;  Pacific  Railroads. 
Since  their  complt-tioii,  tlie  glorious  vi<nvs  of 
mountain  grandeur  in  The  Ym'e'iiitc,  The  Yellow- 
stone, have  liecniiie  known.  The  sublimities  of 
Ci>lnr<i(lt),  the  liocki)  MDunlahis,  canons  of  L'tah, 
anil  the  Sierra  Nei-dilus,  have  become  famous. 
Tlie  attractions  of  the  Far  West  for  mining, 
stock  raising  and  agriculture  have  added  mil- 
lions of  wealth  ami  pojiuhuion. 

The  glorious  mountain  climate,  famed  for  its 
invigorating  effects  have  attracted  tourists  and 
In-alth  seekers  from  the  whole  world.  The 
golden  land  of  California,  its  seaside  pleasure 
resorts,  its  fertile  grain  fields,  fruit  gardens 
and  flowers,  have  given  irresistible  charms  to 
visitors;  until  now,  a  tour  across  the  Continent 
opens  to  the  traveler  a  succe.ssion  of  scenes, 
worthy  the  efforts  of  a  life  time  to  behold. 

Industries  have  arisen  by  the  oin-ning  of  this 
great  trans-continental  line  which  were  never  ex- 
jHJcted  or  dreamed  of  by  the  projectoi-s  ;  the 
richest  of  mineral  discoveries  and  the  most  en- 


couraging of  agricultural  settlements  have  alike 
resulted,  where  little  was  thought  of,  an<l  stran- 
gest of  all,  the  tide  of  travel  from  Europe  to 
Asia.  China.  Japan  and  the  distant  i>les  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  now  crosses  the  American  Conti- 
nent, with  far  more  sj>eed  and  grt-ater  safety. 

J*(iiarf  Car  Uf'e  on  thr  J'ari/ir  liiiil- 
roful, — In  no  part  of  the  world  is  travel  made 
.so  easy  and  comfortable  a.s  on  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road.  To  travelers  from  the  Eiust  it  is  a  con- 
stant delight,  and  to  ludies  and  families  it  is 
accomj^aniedwiih  absolutely  no  fatigue  or  discom- 
fort One  lives  at  home  in  the  Palac-e  Car  with 
as  much  true  enjoyment  as  in  the  home  draw  inij- 
room.  ami  with  the  constant  change  of  scenes 
afforded  froni  the  car  window,  it  is  far  more  en- 
joyable than  the  sahon  of  a  fa.>*hionable  hteanier. 
For  an  entire  week  or  more,  as  the  train  leisurely 
cro-.ses  the  Continent,  the  little  section  and  l>erth 
allotted  to  you.  so  neat  and  clean,  so  nicely  fur- 
nished and  kept.  l>ecomes  your  home.  Here  you 
sit  ami  re.itl.  i>lay  your  games,  indulge  in  social 
conversation  and  glee,  and  if  fortunate  enough  to 
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possess  good  company  of  friends  to  join  you,  the 
overland  tour  becomes  an  intense  delight. 

The  sleeping-cars  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
proceeding  at  "their  rushing  rate  of  forty  or  more 
miles  per  hour,  give  to  travelers  no  idea  of  the 
true  comfort  of  Pullman  car  life.  Indeed  the 
first  thousand  miles  of  the  journey  to  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  has  more  tedium  and  wearisomeness, 
aud  dust  and  inconvenience  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  Do  not  judge  of  the  whole  trip  by 
these  first "^days  out.  From  Chicago  westward 
to  Omaha  the  cars  are  far  finer,  and  traveling 
more  luxurious,  likewise  the  rate  of  speed  is 
slower  and  the  motion  of  the  train  more  easy  than 
on  roads  farther  east. 

At  Omaha,  as  you  view  the  long  Pacific  train 
just  ready  to  leave  the  dejwt  for  its  overland  trip, 
(often  over  600  feet  in  length),  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  strength,  massiveness  and  majestic  power, 
you  can  but  admit  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
impressive ;  this  feeling  is  still  more  intensified 
when  a  day  or  so  later,  alone  out  upon  the  upland 
plains,  with  no  living  object  in  sight,  as  you 
stand  at  a  little  distance  and  look  down  upon  the 
long  train,  it  seems  the  handsomest  work  of 
science  ever  made  for  the  comfort  of  earth's 
people. 

The  slow  rate  of  speed,  which  averages  but 
sixteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour,  day  and 
night,  produces  a  peculiarly  smooth,  gentle 
and  easy  motion,  most  soothing  and  agreeable. 
The  straight  track,  which  for  hundreds  of  miles 
is  without  a  cun'e,  avoids  all  swinging  motions  of 
the  cars ;  sidelong  bumps  are  unknown.  The 
cars  are  connected  with  the  ]\liller  buifer  and 
platform,  and  make  a  solid  train,  without  the  dis- 
comforts of  jerks  and  jolts.  And  the  steady, 
easy  jog  of  the  train,  as  it  leisurely  moves  west- 
ward, gives  a  feeling  of  genuine  comfort,  such  as 
no  one  ever  feels  or  enjoys  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

A  Pulhnan  Pacific  car  train  in  motion  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  sight  too,  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without.  On  some  lovely,  balmy,  sum- 
mer day,  when  the  fresh  breezes  across  the  prai- 
ries induce  us  to  open  our  doors  and  windows, 
there  may  often  be  seen  curious  and  pleasant 
siglits.  Standing  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  and 
with  all  doors  open,  there  is  an  unol)structed 
view  iilong  the  aisles  throughout  the  entire  length. 
On  eith(!r  side  of  the  train,  are  the  prairies,  where 
the  eye  sees  but  wildness,  and  even  desolation, 
then  looking  back  upon  this  long  aisle  or  avenue, 
he  s(ies  civilization  and  comfort  and  luxury. 
How  sharp  the  contrast.  The  first  day's  ride 
over  the  Pacific  Railroad  westward,  is  a  short  one 
to  nightfall,  but  it  carries  one  through  the 
beautiful  undulating  prairies  of  eastern  Nebraska, 
the  best  settled  portions  of  the  State,  where  are 
its  finest  homes  aiul  richest  soil.  0)>ening  sud- 
denly into  the  broad  and  ever  grand  Valley  of 
the  Platte,  the  rich  luxuriant  meadow-grass,  in 


the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun,  make  even  the 
most  desixjnding  or  prosaic  feel  there  is  beauty  in 
prairie  life. 

On  the  second  day  out,  the  traveler  is  fast 
ascending  the  high  plains  and  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  little  villages  of  praiiie 
dogs  interest  and  amuse  every  one.  Then  come 
in  sight  the  distant  summits  of  Long's  Peak  and 
the  Colorado  Mountains.  Without  scarcely  ask- 
ing the  cause,  the  tourist  is  full  of  glow  and 
enthusiasm.  He  is  alive  with  enjoyment,  and 
yet  can  scarcely  tell  why.  The  great  plains 
themselves  seem  full  of  interest. 

Ah !  It  is  this  keen,  beautiful,  refreshing, 
oxygenated,  invigorating,  toning,  beautiful,  en- 
livening mountain  air  which  is  giving  him  the 
glow  of  nature,  and  quickening  him  into  greater 
appreciation  of  this  grand  impressive  country. 
The  plains  themselves  are  a  sight — most  forci- 
ble; shall  we  call  them  tlie  hUinkuess  of  desolation  ? 
No,  for  every  inch  of  the  little  turf  beneath  your 
feet  is  rich ;  the  soil  contains  the  finest  of  food 
in  the  little  tufts  of  buffalo  grass,  on  which 
thousands  and  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  may 
feed  the  year  through.  But  it  is  the  vastness  of 
wide-extending,  uninhabited,  lifeless,  uplifted 
solitude.  If  ever  one  feels  belittled,  'tis  on  the 
plains,  when  each  individual  seems  but  a  little 
mite,  amid  this  majeslij  of'  loneliness.  But  the 
traveler  finds  with  the  Pullman  car  life,  amid 
his  enjoyments  of  reading,  playing,  conversation, 
making  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  with  con- 
stant glances  from  the  car  window,  enough  to 
give  him  full  and  happy  use  of  his  time. 

Night  time  comes,  and  then  as  your  little  berths 
are  made  up,  and  you  snugly  coyer  yourself  up, 
under  double  blunke's  (for  the  night  air  is  always 
crisp  and  cold),  perhaps  you  will  often  witness 
the  sight  of  a  prairie  fire,  or  the  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning ;  some  of  nature's  greatest  scenes, 
hardly  less  interesting  than  the  plains,  and  far 
n)ore  fearful  and  awe-inspiring.  Then  turning 
to  rest,  you  will  sleep  amid  the  easy  roll  of  the 
car,  as  sweetly  and  refreshingly  as  ever  upon 
the  home-bed.  How  little  has  ever  been  wiit- 
ten  of  "  Night  on  the  I'acific  Railroad,"  the  de- 
lightful, snug,  rejuvenating  sleeps  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  lulling,  quiet  life  by  day,  and  the  sound, 
refreshing  repose  by  night,  are  to  the  system  the 
best  of  health  restorers.  "Were  there  but  one 
thing  tourists  might  feel  most  gratitude  for,  on 
their  overland  trip,  'tis  their  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
hilarating mountain  air  by  day,  and  the  splendid 
rest  by  night.  But  as  our  train  moves  on,  it  in- 
troduces us  to  new  scenes.  You  soon  ascend  the 
Rocky  ]\lountains  at  Sherman,  and  view  there 
the  vast  mountain  range,  the  "  B.ack  Bone  of  the 
Continent,"  and  again  descend  and  thunder  amid 
the  cliffs  of  Echo  and  Weber  Canons.  You 
carry  with  you  your  Pullman  house  and  all  its 
comforts,  and  from  your  little  window,   as  from 
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your  little  boudoir  at  lionic,  you  will  see  the 
iiii;;lity  wondi-rs  ol"  the  Fur  West. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  ot'  the  jileusures  and  joys 
of  the  palace  ride  you  will  have — live  days — it 
will  make  you  so  well  accustomed  to  car  liii',  you 
feel  wlu'u  you  drop  upon  the  wharf  of  Saii  !•  ran- 
cisco,  that  you  had  left  genuine  comfort  behind, 
and  eviMi  the  hotel,  with  its  cosy  parlor  and 
cheiM-ful  tire,  has  not  its  full  recompense. 

Talaee  car  life  has  every  ilay  its  fresh  and 
novel  sivjhts.  No  railroad  has  greater  variety 
and  contrasts  of  scen(;ry  than  the  I'acific  Kail- 
road.  The  great  plains  of  Nebraska  and  Wy- 
oming are  not  less  im|)ressive  than  the  great 
lIuinlioMt  D.isert.  The  rock  majesties  of  Echo 
and  Weber  are  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
curiosities  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  City  of 
Deseret.  And  where  more  grandly  and  beauti- 
fully could  a  tourist  drop  (h)\vn  and  tinish  his 
tour,  than  from  the  grand,  towering  summits 
of  the  Sierras,  and  amid  the  golden  grain  fields 
'if  California,  its  gardens,  groves,  and  cottage 
blossoms  ? 

WhiMi  the  traveler  returns  home,  nothing  will 
impress  him  more  strongly  or  bi^autifuily  than 
the  loveliniiss  of  the  Valley  of  the  I'latte.  Com- 
ing eastward,  first,  he  will  leave  bciiind  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  little  short  buffalo  grass,  so  dry 
and  yellow,  and  soon  comes  to  a  little  green. 
How  refreshing  it  is  after  days  of  dry,  sere  vege- 
tation, (irrailually  there  come  other  grasses,  a 
little  taller  and  more  green;  then  nearer  and 
ne,arer  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  come  the  wav- 
ing of  the  corn-fields,  the  vast  meadows  of  tall 
green  grass,  and  the  happy  little  farms.  So 
complete  a  transition  from  the  solitude  of  the 
uplands  to  the  lovely  green  verdure  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  Platte,  is  an  inex]>ressible  charm  to 
all.  Xo  traveler  ever  returns  East  but  with  the 
most  kindly  of  ni'Muories  of  the  grand,  and  yet 
simple  beauty  of  the  Platte  Valley. 

Tliink  then,  oh  realer!  of  the  jon^  that  await 
thi'c  from  the  window  of  tin/  palace  car! 

I*rarfirtff  Hints  f'(tr  dun  forts  hi/  the 
U'di/. — To  enjoy  palace  car  life  properly,  one 
always  needs  a  good  companion.  This  obtained, 
take  a  section  togi'ther,  wherever  the  journey 
leads  you.  From  Chicago  to  Omaha,  the  com- 
pany in  sleeping-cars  is  usually  quiet  and  re- 
fined, but  beyond  Omaha,  there  is  often  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  races  in  the  same  car, 
and  if  you  are  alone,  often  the  chance  is  that 
your  ^^  coinpat/non  (In  voi/age"  may  not  be  agree- 
able. It  is  impossibli'  to  order  a  .section  for  one 
person  alone,  and  the  dictum  of  sleeping-car 
arrangements  at  Omaha  recpiires  all  who  come 
to  take  what  berths  are  nssii/iied.  But  if  yovi 
will  wait  over  one  day  at  Omaha,  yon  can  make 
a  choice  of  the  whole  train,  and  secure  the  most 
desirable  berths.  When  your  section  is  once 
located,  generally  you  will  find  the  same  section 
reserved  for  you  at  Ogden,  when'  you  change 


cars  to  the  Central  Pacilic  Railroad ;  all  through 
piissengers  having  usually  the  preference  of  bt/st 
berths,  and  aUjut  the  same  jiosition  as  on  the  cars 
of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Fee  your  porter  on  the  sleeping-car  always — 
if  he  is  attentive  and  obliging,  give  him  a  dol- 
lar. His  attention  to  your  comfort  and  care  of 
your  baggage  and  constant  watch  over  the  little 
articles  and  hand-satchel,  against  loafers  on  the 
train,  is  worth  all  you  give  him.  Often  larger 
fees  are  given.  This  is  just  as  the  traveler  feels. 
The  ]iorti;rs  of  b<Jth  Pacific  Railroads  are  es- 
teemed siHicially  excellent,  obliging  and  care- 
ful. 

Meals.  —  The  trains  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  are  arranged  so  as  to  stojt  at  excellent 
stations  at  convenient  hours,  for  meals.  In 
place  of  the  usual  dining  station  at  Laramie, 
there  is  now  a  most  comfortable  and  cmiven- 
ient  eating  station  at  Rock  Creek,  a  little  far- 
ther west.  Its  pleasant,  cheerful  room  filled  with 
plants,  and  the  convenience  of  better  hours  for 
meals,  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  over- 
land trip.  At  Green  River  you  will  find  the 
dining-room  entrance  fairly  surroumled  with 
curiosities,  and  the  office  filled  with  oddities  very 
amusing.  The  meals  here  are  excellent,  con- 
sidering all  supplies  are  obtained  at  a  great  dis- 
tance away. 

Usually  all  the  eating-houses  on  botli  tlie  Pacific 
Railroads  are  ve;-j'  excellent  indeed.  The  keejM'rs 
have  to  maintain  their  culinary  excellence  under 
great  disadvantages,  especially  west  of  Sidney, 
as  all  food  but  uieats  nmst  be  brouglit  from  a 
great  distance. 

1'ravelers  need  to  make  no  preparations  for 
eating  on  the  cars,  as  meals  at  all  dining-halls 
are  excellent,  and  food  of  great  variety  is  nicely 
served;  bufialo  meat,  antelojK^  steak,  tongue  of 
all  kinds,  and  always  the  best  of  beefsteak. 
Laramie  jiossesses  the  reputation  of  the  best  steak 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Sidney  makes  a  sjH'cial- 
ty,  occasionally,  of  antelope  steak.  At  Evanston 
you  will  see  the  lively  antics  of  the  Chinese 
waiters,  probably  your  first  sight  of  them.  Al.so 
they  usually  have  nice  mountain  fish.  At  fJreen 
River  you  will  always  get  nice  biscuit;  at  Grand 
Island' they  give  all  you  can  jnissibly  eat ;  it  has 
a  good  name  for  it,H  bountiful  supplies. 

At  ()g<len  you  will  be  j^eased  with  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanness  of  the  tables  and  service.  At 
Cheyenne  the  dinners  are  always  excellent,  and 
the  dining-roo.n  is  cheerful.  To  any  who  either 
have  desire  to  economize,  or  inability  to  eat  three 
railroad  meals  ])er  day,  we  recommend  to  carry  a 
little  basket  with  Alliert  biscuit  and  a  little  oip. 
This  can  be  easily  filled  at  all  stopping-places 
with  hot  tea  or  coffee,  and  a  sociable  and  com- 
fortable glass  of  tea  in<lulged  in  inside  the  car. 
The  jxirter  will  fit  you  up  a  nice  little  table  in 
your  section,  and  spread  on  a  neat  white  table- 
cloth. 
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AVhen  the  tourist  reaches  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  he  passes  beyond  tlie  domain  of  tlie 
Pulhnan  Car  Company;  nevertheless,  the  new 
coaches  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  are  just 
as  elegant  and  convenient. 

As  the  comforts  of  the  new  cars  are  far  supe- 
rior to  the  old  ones,  which  still  are  used,  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  over  at  Ogden  one  day 
to  make  sure  of  them.  The  dining-stations  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  are  bountiful  in  their 
supplies ;  at  all  of  them  fruit  is  given  in  sum- 
mer-time with  great  freedom.  Fish  is  almost 
always  to  be  had  ;  no  game  of  value.  The  food, 
cooking  and  service  by  Chinese  waiters  is  simply 
excellent.  The  writer  has  never  eaten  nicer 
meals  than  those  served  at  Winnemucca,  Elko, 
Battle  Mountain  and  Colfax.  The  Humboldt 
Desert  is  far  from  being  a  desert  to  the  traveling 
public,  for  its  eating-stations  always  furnish  a 
dessert  of  good  thiugs  and  creature  comforts. 

A  little  lunch-basket  nicely  stowed  with  sweet 
and  substantial  bits  of  food  will  often  save  you 
the  pain  of  long  rides  before  meals ;  when  the 
empty  stomach  craves  food  and  failing  to  receive 
it,  lays  you  up  with  the  most  dismal  of  sick  head- 
aches ;  it  also  serves  you  splendidly  whenever 
the  train  is  delayed.  To  be  well  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad  eat  at  regular  hours,  and  never  miss  a  meal. 
INIost  of  the  sickness  which  we  have  witnessed, 
has  arisen  from  irregular  eating,  or  injudicious 
attempts  at  economy  by  skipping  a  meal  to  save 
a  dollar.  We  have  noticed  those  who  Yfere  regu- 
lar in  eating  at  every  meal,  passed  the  journey 
with  greatest  ease,  most  comfort  and  best 
health.  Those  who  were  irregular,  skipping  here 
and  there  a  meal,  always  suffered  inconvenience. 

In  packing  your  little  lunch-basket,  avoid 
tonf/ue,  bi/  aU  m'-aus,  for  it  will  not  keep  over  a  day 
or  two,  and  its  fumes  in  a  sleeping-car  are  any- 
thing but  like  those  from  "  Araby  the  blest?' 
Avoid  all  articles  which  have  odor  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

Lunch  counters  are  attached  to  all  eating-sta- 
tions, so  that  you  may  easily  procure  hot  coffee, 
tea,  biscuit,  sandwiches  and  fruit  if  you  do  not 
wish  a  full  meal. 

The  uniform  price  of  meals  at  all  stations  over- 
land, is  $1.UU  greenbacks.  On  the  Central  Pacific, 
at  Colfax  pay  75  cents  in  silver;  at  Lathrop 
pay  50  cents  silver — the  cheapest  and  best  meal 
for  the  money,  of  your  whole  tour.  For  clothing 
on  your  overland  trip,  you  will  need  at  Omaha  the 
first  day,  if  it  is  summer,  a  light  spring  suit ;  the 
next  day  a  winter  suit  at  Sherman.  Again,  at 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Humboldt  Desert,  the 
thinnest  of  summer  suits,  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  Sierras,  all  your  underclothing.  We  can 
only  advise  you  as  you  have  to  pass  through  so 
many  extremes  of  temperature,  to  always  wear 
your  underclothing,  day  and  night,  through  the 
overland  trip,  and  add  an  overcoat  if  the  air  grows 
chilly. 


Beware  of  the  quick  transition  from  the  hot  ride 
over  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley  to  the  cold  sea  air 
on  the  ferry  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco. 
Invalids  have  been  chilled  through  with  this  un- 
expected sea  breeze,  and  even  the  most  hardy 
do  not  love  it.  Keep  warm  and  keep  inside  the 
boat.  Thus,  reader,  we  have  helped  you  with 
kindly  hints  how  to  enjoy  your  trip.  Now  let  us 
glance,  as  we  go,  at  each  scene  of  industry  where 
our  tour  will  take  us. 

HINTS. 

1.  Hagfjnge.  —  All  baggage  of  reasonable 
weight  can  be  checked  fi'om  any  Eastern  city 
direct  to  Omaha,  but  is  there  rechecked. 

2.  At  Omaha  all  baggage  is  weighed,  and  on 
all  excess  of  over  lUU  pounds,  passengers  will 
pay  15  cts.  per  pound.     This  is  imj)erative. 

3.  Hailroad  Tickets — are  easily  procur- 
able for  the  whole  trip  across  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  better  to  buy  one  through  ticket  than  to 
buy  separately.  By  returning  a  different  route 
from  Omaha,  from  the  one  you  went,  the  tour 
will  be  much  more  interesting,  and  give  you 
fresh  scenery  constantly. 

4.  Buy  your  tickets  only  at  known  railroad 
offices,  and  never  of  agencies.  In  the  "West, 
railroads  have  offices  at  the  principal  hotels. 
These  are  usually  perfectly  reliable. 

5.  To  Check  Baf/f/age — be  at  every  depot 
one-half  hour  or  more  before  the  departure  of 
trains. 

6.  Transfer  Coaches.  —  In  all  Western 
cities  there  is  a  line  of  transfer  coaches,  which, 
for  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents,  will  take 
you  and  your  baggage  direct  to  any  hotel,  or 
transfer  you  at  once  across  the  city  to  any  depot. 
They  are  trustworthy,  cheap,  and  convenient. 
The  agent  will  always  pass  through  the  train 
before  arrival,  selling  transfer  tickets  and  checks 
to  hotels. 

7.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  horse-cars  run  from  the 
depot  direct  to  the  hotels ;  also  there  is  an  omni- 
bus transfer.     Pidce,  fifty  cents. 

8.  At  San  Francisco  the  Pacific  Transfer  and 
Baggage  Company  will  take  your  baggage  to  any 
hotel  or  private  residence  for  50  cents.  Their 
agent  is  on  every  train  ;  you  will  save  time  by  giv- 
ing him  your  check.  Hotel  coaches  charge.il. 00. 
Horse-cars  run  from  the  wharf  direct  to  all  hotels. 

9.  Greenbacks  are  used  for  all  railroad  tickets 
and  payment  of  sleeping-car  berths  for  the  en- 
tire distance  to  California  ;  also  for  all  hotels  to 
and  including  Salt  Lake  City,  greenbacks  will  be 
received  same  as  silver  or  gold.  Away  from  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  you  will  sometimes 
need  gold  for  coin  expenses.  After  reaching 
San  Francisco,  you  can  sell  your  greenbacks  and 
buy  coin  as  often  as  necessary.  If  much  coin  is 
needed,  buy  and  use  the  gold  notes  which  are 
current  everywhere  within  300  miles  of  the  city  ; 
beyoud  that  the  coin  only  is  used.     Gold  notes 


can  be   bought   at  any   Banking  House  in  San 
Francisco. 

10.  'J'he  uniform  prices  of  board  in  the  West 
are  !j:J.O()  to  -iJl.OO  \n'r  day  at  C  liicago.  !?:5.00  to 
Si.OiJ  [Hiv  day  at  Omaha,  l)enver,  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  San  Francisco,  !?;5.0U  t;old  per  day  at 
all  hotels.  To  secure  pood  nice  rooms  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  tourist  must  submit  to  extra  charges 
of  61.00  to  iJl.SD  per  day. 

11.  If  traveling,'  with  ladies,  it  is  good  policy, 
when  within  lOl)  miles  of  each  city,  where  you 
expect  Ui  stop,  to  telegraph  to  your  hotel  in  ad- 
vance, re(pii'sting  nice  rf>oms  reserved,  always 
ni'Mitioniu!^'  that  you  liav(;  ladies. 

12.  Whenever  disposed  to  take  horses  and 
carriage  for  a  ride,  look  out  with  sharp  eyes  for 
th(!  tricks  of  the  trade;  if  no  price  or  time  is 
agreed  upon,  you  will  liave  to  pay  dearly,  and 
the  farther  west  you  go,  the  hire  of  horse  flesh 
grows  d-arer  (though  the  value  per  animal  rai>- 
idly  grows  less.)  Engage  your  livery  caiefully  at 
so  much  per  hour,  an<l  then  choose  your  time  to 
suit  your  wishes.  Ten  dollar  bills  melt  quicker 
in  carriage  rides  than  any  other  "  vain  show." 

13.  Without  much  exception,  all  railroad 
officers,  railroad  conductors,  Pullman  car  con- 
ductors are  gentlemen  in  manners,  courteous 
and  civil.  No  passenger  ever  gains  a  point  by 
loud  orders  or  strong  and  forcible  demands. 
You  are  treated  respectfully  by  all,  and  the  same 
is  expected  in  return.  The  days  of  boisterous 
times,  rough  railroad  men,  and  bullies  in  the 
Far  West  are  gone,  aiui  there  is  as  much  civility 
there,  often  more,  than  you  will  find  near  home. 

14.  Railroad  tickets  must  always  be  shown 
when  baggage  is  checked. 

BOUTES. 

Route  Xo.  1  from  Xrw  York. — Take  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  which  leaves  foot 
of  Uesbrosses  street,  by  ferry,  to  .Jersey  City.  To 
engage  a  good  berth  in  your  sleeping-car,  go  to  a 
proper  railroad  office,  and  secure  your  berth  by 
telegraph.  There  are  local  telegraphs  connect- 
ing with  the  principal  Pullman  office.  Do  this 
the  previous  night,  or  morning,  as  then  the  best 
Ixuths  can  be  secured.  Pullman  cars  run  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
•lirect,  without  chan^^e.  Three  trains  leave  ptT 
day.  To  see  the  richest  scenery,  take  the  jnnni- 
inif  train  and  you  will  have  a  pood  view  of  nearlv 
the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  bv  daylight, 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata,  and 
the  famous  Ilorse-Slioe  H.-nd  by  moonlight. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroail  U  "  nitraijs  on  time," 
the  most  reliable  in  its  connections. 

liimfp  \o.  '^  from  .»»r  York. — Leave 
via  the  Erie  Railroad  from  foot  of  Cliambers  or 
West  •J:{d  street.  The  advantages  of  this  route 
are  numerous.  This  is  the  famous  Pullman 
line — which  ran  the  first  line  of  «lininp-cars — 
between  New    York  and   Chicago.     The  meals 


are  very  fine  and  service  excellent.  The  sleep- 
ing-cars on  the  Erie  Railroad  belong  to  the  Pull- 
man Company,  and  are  the  finest  in  the  world, 
of  extra  width  and  extra  comfort.  'I'he  .scenery 
along  the  Erie  Railroad  (by  all  means  take  the 
morning  train)  is  specially  fine,  and  at  j>oints  is 
n-markably  lovely.  The  sleeping  and  dining- 
cars  accompany  the  train  to  Chicago.  The 
route  pa.sses  via  Salamanca,  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  and  Chicago  extension  of  Raltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  direct  without  change,  to 
Chicago.  P;i.ssenger3  al.so  can  take  otlier  sleejv 
ing-cars  of  the  train,  if  they  ^^i^.h.  which  will 
convey  them  direct  to  Ruffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
when-  tln're  is  diicct  connection  na  tin-  Lake 
Shore  Railroatl  or  Michigan  (  entral  to  (  hicago. 

Jioiitr  A'o.  .'{  From  Seir  Yorh — is  via 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson   River. 

Jtoiifr  yo.  4 — is  via  the  Jialiimme  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Tourists  by  tliis  roiite,  to  and 
from  California,  have  many  advantages.  It 
is  Me  .•i/iorte.ti  line  from  Chicago  or  Cincinnati 
to  the  National  Capitol  at  Wa.«hington.  Its 
scenery,  on  the  mountain  division,  between 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Parkersburg,  is  grand  and 
full  of  liistoric  interest.  Its  dining  stations 
are  exceedingly  well  kept,  and  the  comforts 
of  its  parlor  and  sleeping-cars  are  equal  to 
the  very  best.  Pullman  cms  run  through  to 
and  from  St.  Louis  and   Chicigo. 

California  travelers  choosing  this  route 
east,  will  include  Washington,  Raltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  on  one  ticket, 
with  their  numerous  scenes  and  objects  of 
interest. 

From  J'hi/a</t/ji/iia. — Tourists  uniformly 
prefer  the  Penn.-ivlvania  Central,  thouph  many 
often  wish  to  visit  Baltimore  and  Wa.-hinpton, 
and  thence  see  the  scenery  along  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  go  westward  via  Cincin- 
nati to  St.  Louis. 

From  Jiattimore  and  Ifashinf/fou. — 
Tourists  have  choice  of  either  the  Northern 
Central  with  Pennsylvania  Central  connections, 
or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Pullman 
cars  run  on  either  road. 

From  JSosfon. — Wagner  sleeping-cars  run 
direct  over  the  lioston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  usually  through  to 
Chicago.  Though  this  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
venient route,  vet  it  gives  no  scenery  of  conse- 
quence. Tourists  who  desire  the  best  scenery 
will  do  well  to  come  direct  to  New  York,  the  ride 
by  steamer  beinp  alwavs  pleasant;  and  from  New- 
York  make  their  staii.  the  plea.santest  tinje  for 
departure  always  being  on  the  fast  special  ex- 
press in  the  morning. 

From  f'inriiiiiaft, — tourists  have  choice 
of  two  routes;  1st.  via  Ohio  and  Missis.-ippi 
Railroad,  direct  to  .St.  Louis,  passing  over  the 
famous  St.  Louis  Bridsre.  with  onmibns  transfer 
toother  railroads;  or, '2d,  via  Indianaix>lis,  Bloom- 
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ington  and  Western  Railroad,  which  run  trains 
direct  to  Burlington,  la.,  or  to  Chicago.  Full- 
man  sleeping-cars  run  on  either  route. 

From    ChicHf/o, — three    roads   run   across 
Iowa  direct  to -Council  Bluffs.  . 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qutncy 
Mail  road— crosses  the  Mississippi  at  Burling- 
ton, la.,  and  passes  through  Southern  Iowa.  The 
Pullman  cars  are  very  elegant,  and  the  road 
popular.  This  line  is  now  running  dining  cars 
attached  to  its  express  trains,  on  both  Eastern 
and  Western  divisions.  Meals  served  on  them  are 
splendid,  beautifully  cooked,  great  variety,  and  a 
gi-eat  comfort  to  the  traveler.  Price,  only  75  cts. 
The  Chicago  and  y orth-nestern Bail- 
road— is  the  shortest  line,  and  crosses  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Clinton,  la.  The  eating  stations  on 
this  route  are  all  very  fine.  In  Iowa,  especially, 
they  are  the  best  of  the  Iowa  railroads.  The 
Pullman  cai-s  are  also  very  superior.  There 
has  recently  been  added  a  magnificent  Hotel 
car  to  express  trains,  which  increases  the  popu- 
larity of  the  line  very  greatly. 

The  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  Bail- 
road — crosses  the  Mississippi  at  Davenport. 
The  view  from  the  railroad  bridge  is  veiy  beaur 
tiful,  and  the  scenery  of  the  railroad  in  the  Des 
Moiu'is  Valley,  and  westward,  is  charming.  The 
sleeping-cars  on  this  line  are  owned  by  the  rail- 
roail  company,  and  are  very  good.  1  he  line  has 
rec'Mitly  addi^d  some  elegant  and  expensive  res- 
taurant and  dining  cars,  whose  fine  meals  are 
exceedingly  well  served. 

Note. — Upon  railroads  west  of  Chicago,  no 
sleeping-cars  run  through,  except  those  connected 
with  the  morning  Pacific  express  train.  These 
run  direct  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  where 
passengers  will  change  cars  for  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

From  St.  Louis — two  routes  are  open  to 
till!  tourist.  The  Missouri  Pacijic  Railroad  runs 
up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  with 
Pullman  cars,  direct  for  Kansas  City,  and  also 
The  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  on 
thfi  northern  side  of  the  river. 

B  ith  of  these  routes  are  in  direct  coimection 
with  the  Kansa-t  Ci'y,  St.  Joseph  ainl  Council Bhiffs 
J{ai.lroail,rnn  through  sleeping-cars  from  St.  Louis 
direct  to  Omaha.  The  sleeping-car  between  St. 
Louis  and  Omaha,  runs  direct  from  Omaha  de- 
pot to  Kansas  city,  and  thence  alternate  nights 
over  each  Missouri  railroad. 

(Umncil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Bail  road  Trans- 
fer (r rounds. — This,  as  well  as  Omaha,  is  a 
transfer  point  for  all  passengers,  and  the  starting 
point  of  all  trains  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
A  recent  decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  fixes 
the  teiininus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  company  has 
complied  with  the  decision,  and  the  necessity  for 
bridge  transfer  is  now  entirely  removed.  At 
Council  Bluffs  is  also  the  western  terminus  of 


the  Iowa  Railroads.  A  Union  Depot  for  all  rail- 
roads has  been  erected  and  all  passengers,  bag- 
gage, mails,  freight,  etc.,  and  trains  for  the  West, 
start  from  this  point,  as  well  as  Omaha.  Pas- 
sengers, however,  usually  prefer  to  go  to  Omaha 
for  a  visit.  The  city  of  Council  Bluffs  is  located 
about  three  miles  east  from  the  Missouri  river, 
and  contains  a  population  of  15.000.  Its  record 
dates  from  as  early  as  180-1,  when  the  celebra- 
ted explorers.  Lewis  and  Clark,  held  a  council 
with  the  Indians,  which  fact,  together  with  the 
physical  peculiarity  of  the  high  bluffs  overlook- 
ing the  town,  has  given  it  its  name — Council 
Bluffs. 

Tiie  city  is  one  of  great  enterprise,  with  a 
large  number  of  public  buildings,  stores.  State 
institutions,  and  dwellings,  and  is  the  nucleus  of 
a  large  trade  from  surrounding  Iowa  towns,  and 
is  supported  by  a  rich  agricultural  community. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  Omaha — with 
frequent  trains  over  the  bridge,  by  a  railroad 
ferry,  attached  to  the  dummy  train,  an  invemion 
of  P.  P.  Shelby.  It  will  doubtless  come  more 
largely  hereafter  into  prominence  as  a  railroad 
town,  though  the  commercial  importance  of 
Omaha,  and  its  trade  with  the  far  West,  will 
doubtless  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  far  superior. 
The  general  offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  will  remain  at  Omaha. 

At  Council  Bluffs  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  have  reserved  ample  grounds,  over 
1,000  acres,  to  accommodate  its  own  traffic  and 
that  of  connecting  railroads,  and  extensive  prejv 
arations  will  be  made  to  accommodate  the  vast 
traftic  of  freights,  passengers,  baggage  and  stock, 
which  daily  arrives  and  departs. 

Here  are  also  located  the  stock-grounds  of  the 
company,  which  in  time  will  render  the  locality 
a  large  stock-market.  The  past  year  over  4,000 
cars  of  stock  were  transferred  over  the  bridge, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  extension. 

Slccping-Car  Fxpenses. — The  tariff  to 
travelei-s  is  as  follows,  wdth  all  companies,  and 
all  in  greenbacks : 

One  berth,  New  York  toChlcago.one  and  one-half 

days,  hy  anv  route,  $5  00 

One  berth.  New  York  to  Cincinn.iti.  one  and  one- 
half  days,  l)y  Pennsylvania  railioad,  4  00 

One  berth.  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  one  and  one- 
half  davs,  bv  other  routes,  5  00 

One  berth,  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  two  days,  by 

aiiv  route,  6  00 

One  berth.  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  to  Omaha,  by  any 

route,  3  00 

One  berth,  Omnha  to  Ogden.  by  Pacitic  Railroad,  8  00 

One  berth.  Oi.'d'-n  to  San  Francisco,  by  Central 

I'acific  Railroad,  6  00 

MEALS. 

All  meals  at  all  railroad  dining-stations  east  of 

Omaha,  SO  7.5 

Except  dinners  on  Erie  and  New  York  Central,  1  dO 

All  meals  on  Union  Pai'itii'  Riiilroad,  1  00 
All  meals  on  Central   Pacific  Railroad,  first  day, 

currt-nov,  1  *"' 

All  meal-  on  Central  Paoitic  Railroad,  at  Colfax,  75 

All  meals  on  Central  Pacitic  Railroad,  Lalbrop,  50 
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CarioHitien  of  Ifistorf/. — To  wlioni  tlie 
honor  belongs  of  first  proposing  thf  plan  of  a  rail- 
roail  to  tlie  P.uific.  history  c;in  never  fully  dt-ter- 
mine.  Wnitney  offered  to  build  it  for  a  grant  of 
thirtv  mil»^s  in  width  along  its  track,  and  it  was 
look--d  njKJn  as  the  freaky  lancy  of  a  monomaniac. 
Benton.  t')0,  tlie  famous  statesman,  was  once 
aglow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  subject,  and  l>e- 
gan  to  ag'tate  the  project,  but  it  was  considered 
the  harmless  fancy  of  an  old  politician.  And  in 
I'i.jB,  when  General  Fremont  was  nominated, 
the  Platform  of  the  National  Republican  I'arty 
contained  a  clause  in  its  favor — but  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  ch-'ap  electioneering  '•  bun- 
combe," and  decidedly  absurd.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  record  of  a  devoted  admirer  of  this  piroject 
was  that  of  John  Plumbe,  in  18:i6.  He  was  a 
Welshman  by  birth,  an  American  by  education 
and  feeling,  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  and 
lived  at  Dubuque,  la.  He  besran  to  agitate 
i\\^.  project  of  a  railroad  from  the  great  lakes 
across  the  Continent  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
From  that  time  to  his  death,  in  California,  sev- 
eral years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  he  never 
failed  to  urge  his  project ;  earnestly  and  ardently 
laboring  to  bring  it  before  Congress,  and  attempt- 
ing to  secure  a  beginning  of  the  great  work.  To 
far-seeing  statesmen,  the  idea  naturally  occurred 
that  in  course  of  time  there  would  arise  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  another  empire  of  trafle  and  com- 
merce and  industry,  either  at  San  Francisco,  or 
the  Puget  Sound,  which  would  in  time,  become 
the  rival  of  New  York  and  the  East,  and  at 
once  the  proj»^ct  was  taken  up  and  encouraged 
by  Carver,  Wilkes,  Kenton,  Whitney,  Burton  and 
others  ;  but  all  such  ideas  met  with  indifference 
ami  ridicule. 

In  18i4,  when  Fremont  made  his  famous  ex- 
plorations across  the  plains,  which  has  earned 
him  so  world-wide  a  reputation,  so  little  was 
known  of  the  geograpliy  of  that  countr}-,  that  his 
rei>orts  were  considered  an  immense  acquisition 
to  the  collection  of  V)ooks  of  physical  knowledge 
of  our  country.  This  section  was  fully  2.:}00 
miles  in  distance,  entirely  vacant,  no  settlement, 
entirely  occupied  by  roving  bands  of  Indians, 
and  the  undisturbed  home  of  the  buffalo  and 
antelope.  In  that  year  Chicago  wjis  but  an 
obscure  village,  on  a  prairie  without  a  single 
inhabitant.  And  not  a  single  line  of  railroad 
Wis  built  from  the  Atlantic  westward  l>eyond 
the  Alleghanies,  and  on  the  Pacific  only  one 
American  tlag  covered  a  feeble  colony.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  ha*l  its  effect  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  unknown  riches 
of  its  Western  border;  and  at  last  Congress 
vok-  up  to  the  need  of  thorough  explorations 
and  investigations.  In  March,  185;J,  Congress 
made  its  fir>t  ai>]>ropriation  to  explore  the  Far 
We-t.  ami  ascertiiin  if  there  was  really  a  practi- 
cable mule  to  th*-  I'acific.  In  18.>4.  Congress  ajv 
propriated  -^190,000  additional ;  and,  as  a  result, 


nine  surveying  parties  were  organized  and  pur- 
sued their  work.  Ten  routes  were  surveyed 
l>etween  the  :L*d  and  4yth  i>aial!el  of  latitude; 
the  eastern  ends  ranging  all  the  way  fiom  Fulton. 
Ark.,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.. — and  tlie  western  ter- 
minal i>oints  from  San  Difgo  to  Piiget  Soiiiul. 
The  lengths  of  these  routes  varied  fioui  1,5^  to 
2.-J!»0  miles. 

The  continued  gold  discoveries  brought  an  im- 
men.se  flow  of  population  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
California,  more  alive  to  the  necessities  of  such 
roads  than  the  Fast,  after  nuinerous  agitation.s.  at 
last  really  made  the  first  initiatory  exf>eiiment. 
Karly  in  18<il  there  was  organized  at  Sacramento, 
Cal..  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  who 
by  the  api>oii.tment  of  T.  D.  Judah,  as  diief  en- 
gineer, began  the  first  and  most  thoiough  railroad 
sur\ey  ever  made  on  the  Sierras, 

Congress  then  woke  up,  and  in  July.  1862,  the 
first  national  charter  wjis  granted.  As  a  curious 
fact  in  the  act — the  utmost  limit  of  time  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  the  road  was  fixed  at  July 
1,  187'j.  In  October.  ISC^J.  the  j'reliminar)-  organ- 
ization of  the  company  was  completed.  A  capi- 
tal of  one  hundred  million  dollars  authorized,  and 
the  first  contract  for  construction  begun  in  I8t;4, 
but  no  practical  i)rogress  was  made  till  IMJS, 
when  on  the  5th  of  Noveml>er,  the  first  ceremony 
of  breaking  ground,  at  Omaha,  was  celebrated. 
Then  was  l>egun  the  great  work  ;  the  rapid 
progress  of  which  afterward  was  a  world-wide 
sensation,  astounding  engineers,  capitalists  and 
even  governments,  with  the  almost  reckless  dar- 
ing of  construction, 

Xecessity  and  Benefits  to  tlic  Goverit- 
nient. 

From  1850  to  18C0,  the  population  of  the  far 
Western  States  and  Territories  increa.sed  f n  m  a 
mere  handful  to  the  large  numl»er  of  554,."K)1 
persons,  and  in  the  whole  area  of  2.(XK)  miles 
there  had  been  built  only  2:^2  miles  of  telegraph, 
and  32  miles  of  railway.  The  I'nited  .'states 
Government  had  establi.shed  forts  and  trading 
stations,  and  the  year  1870  saw  the  comjiletion 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  line,  Congre.<s  and  the 
whole  country  were  astonished  to  .M:*e  the  rapid 
rate  of  development,  and  the  enormou*  exy>ense 
of  government  military  senice.     In  that  year  the 

fx'pulation  had  increased  to  l.Oll.J'Tl.  there  had 
>een  built  over  1:{.000  miles  of  t^-legraph  lines; 
there  were  comj>leted  over  4.000  miles  of  rail- 
road :  all  representing  the  gigantic  capital  of 
?;W:J.7*)0,000.  In  the  reports  of  distinguished 
statesmen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  occur 
the.se  remarks  which  show  the  spirit  of  the  times 
then      Senator  Stewart  of  California,  .«ays  : 

"  The  cost  of  the  overland  .service  for  the  whole 
pericKl,  from  the  .icquisition  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
posses.sions  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railro.id  was  *8.0<K),000  per  annum,  and  con- 
stantly increasing." 
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As  a  curious  fact  of  national  economy,  these 
figures  will  show  the  result  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  saving  to  the  United  States  Government: 

Since  the  building  of  tlie  road,  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  government  has  been  as 
follows  : 

Amount  cash  paid  to  railroad  companies  for 
one-half  charge  of  transportation  per 
year,  about  5;i,2iKt,0.iO  per  annum,  saj'  for 
7  years-lH69  to  lh76,  $8,400,000 

The  cost  to  the  government  of  military  trans- 
portation in  1«7(),  was  §8,00(1,000  per 
annum,  and  increasing  over  si.ikio.iioo  per 
year.  In  1876,  would  have  hcfii  over  S14,- 
000,000.  Average  for  7  years,  at  .■?lo,ooo,000 
per  year,  $70,000,000 

Total  saving  in  7  years  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment, $62,600,000 

The  actual  amount  of  interest  during  this  time 
paid  by  the  United  States  Treasury  on 
bonds  issued  in  behalf  of  the  railroad, 
average  interest,  $3,897,  129  per  year. 
Total  for  7  years,  $27,279,906 

Net  profit  over  all  expenses  to  United  States,     $42,320,094 

These  figures  do  not  include  vast  amounts  of 
incidental  items  whicli  would  have  been  of  incal- 
culable trouble,  or  immense  expense  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  indemnities  con- 
stantly being  paid  by  the  United  States  for  de- 
struction of  life  and  private  property  by  Indians ; 
also  depredations  of  Indians  on  property  in  gov- 
ernment service,  increased  mail  facilities  and 
decreased  mail  expenses,  prevention  of  Indian 
wans,  the  rapid  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the 
energetic  development  of  the  mining  interests  of 
all  the  Territories. 

If  these  can  all  be  correctly  estimated,  the  net 
gain  to  the  United  States  by  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  llailroad,  is  ovav  ffiy  millions  of  iloUars. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate,  Tiiirty-seventh  Congress,  boldly  said : 
"  I  give  no  grudging  vote  in  giving  away  either 
money  or  land.  I  would  sink  ."$100,1  )0(),00(J  to 
build  the  road,  and  do  it  most  cheerfully,  and 
think  1  had  done  a  great  thing  for  mv  country. 
What  are  !$75,Ol)0,00()  or  .^100,000,000  in  opening 
a  railroad  across  the  centi'al  regions  of  this  Con- 
tinent, that  shall  connect  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  bind  us  together? 
Nothing.  As  to  the  lauds,  I  do  not  grudge 
them." 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  while  the  heat  and 
activity  of  Congressional  discussion  was  most 
earnest  in  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  project, 
the  following  .sentiments  were  unanimously  enter- 
tained by  all  the  members  of  Congress  : 

1.  That  tin;  road  was  a  nficeasity  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  not  built  by  private  capital,  must  be 
built  in  time  with  public  funds  alone. 

2.  To  encourage  the  capitalists  of  the  country 
to  come  forward  and  aid  the  project,  the  govern- 
ment were  willing  to  give  one  half  the  funds 
necessary  as  a  loan,  and  were  then  merely  doing 
the  least  part  of  tlie  whole. 

3.  That  no  expectations  were  entertained  that 


the  road  would  ever,  from  its  own  mean.s,  be 
able  to  refund  the  advance  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  no  other  thought  was  ever  entertained, 
save  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  public  from 
the  opening  of  this  grand  highway  of  national 
interest.  No  expectations  were  formed  of  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  pay  or  repay  the 
interest  on  the  loan,  bnt  one  thought  was  con- 
sidered, that  the  building  of  the  road  was  ample 
compensation  and  service  in  its  vast  aid  to  in- 
dustry, and  its  saving  in  transjjortation. 

As  editor  of  this  Guide,  knowing  tcell  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fur  West,  we  posilioely  assert  that 
the  government  has  already,  in  seven  years,  realized 
in  both  savings  ami  sales,  enough  money  to  liquidate 
one-third  the  whole  jirincipal,  and  accrued  interest 
of  the  government  loan,  and  in  less  than  ticenty 
years  from  the  opening  of  the  road,  the  government 
gain  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  of  the  fnancial 
aid  it  has  ever  given.  The  Pacifc  Railroad  is  the 
right-hand  saving  power  of  the  Uniied  States. 

Discoiiraffeinciifs.  — Notwith.standing  all 
that  the  government  had  done  tc  encourage  it 
(by  speeches),  the  work  languished.  Capitalists 
doubted  it.  The  great  war  of  the  rebellion 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, after  its  first  impulses,  grew  indifferent. 
A  few  bold  men  determined  to  work  incessantly 
for  its  completion.  And  one  of  the  results  of  the 
great  war  was  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  —  of  a  closer  Union  of  the  States. 
"  Who  knows,"  said  one,  "but  California  and  the 
who'e  Pacific  Coast  may  secede,  and  where  are  we 
then  ?  We  can  do  nothing  to  retain  them.  The 
Pacifc  railway  must  he  built.  It  shall  be  built  to 
keep  our  country  together." 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  railroad,  Gen.  G.  M. 
Dodge,  in  complimenting  the  directors  on  the  day 
of  the  completion  of  the  last  mile  of  track, 
says : 

"  The  country  is  evidently  satisfied  that  you 
accomplished  wonders,  and  have  achieved  a 
work  which  will  be  a  monument  to  your  energy, 
your  ability,  and  to  your  devotion  to  the  enter- 
prise, through  all  its  gloomy,  as  well  as  bright 
period.s,  for  it  is  notorious  that  notwithstanding 
the  aid  of  the  government,  there  was  so  little 
faith  in  the  enterprise,  that  its  dark  days — w  hen 
your  private  fortunes,  and  your  all  was  staked 
on  the  success  of  the  project — far  exceeded  those 
of  sunshine,  faith  and  confidence." 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  the  project,  even  in 
the  West,  was  .so  great  that  even  in  localities 
which  were  to  be  specially  benefitted  by  its  con- 
struction, the  laborers  even  demanded  their  pay 
before  they  would  perform  their  day's  work,  so 
little  faith  had  they  in  the  payment  of  their 
wages,  or  in  the  ability  of  the  company  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts. 

Probably  no  enterprise  in  the  world  has  been 
so  maligned,  misrepresented  and  criticised  as 
this,  but   now   it   is,  by  unbiased    minds,  pro- 
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nounoed,  ;ilmost  without  excejition,  the  best 
new  road  in  the  United  States. 

Jtiijtitl  frof/tu'ss.  —  Though  chartered  in 
lHfi2,  yt't  the  first  grailing  was  not  done  until 
iSfit,  and  the  first  rail  laid  in  July,  Ifi^io.  At 
tiiat  time  tln-re  was  no  railroad  conitnunication 
from  the  K;ist ;  a  gap  of  14U  miles  existed  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Des  Moines,  and  over  this  it 
was  impossilile  to  get  supplies. 

For  500  miles  westward  of  the  Missouri  River, 
the  country  w;is  completfly  destitute  of  timber, 
fuel,  or  any  material  with  which  to  build  or 
maintain  a  road,  save  the  l>are  sand  for  the  road- 
bed itself,  everythiuij  ha<l  to  be  transported  by 
teams  or  steainlmats,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles.  Labor,  and  everything  made  by  labor, 
was  scarce  and  high. 

Railroad  ties  were  cut  in  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  shi[)ped  to  Omaha  at  a  cost,  often, 
of  ^J.'iO  \Hir  tie.  Even  the  splendid  engine,  of 
seventy  horse-power,  used  at  Omaha  for  the 
company's  works,  was  transported  in  wnfjons 
across  the  jirairies  from  Des  Moines,  the  only  way 
to  get  it.  Shops  had  to  be  built,  forges  erected, 
and  machinery  put  in  place,  and  the  supplies, 
even,  for  the  sul>sistence  of  the  laborers  had  to  be 
brought  by  river  from  the  East ;  yet  it  was  all 
done. 

As  the  Westerners  concisely  express  it,  "  TTte 
will'/  work  had  all  been  dune,  and  grading  novo  be- 
gan." 

In  186.5,  40  miles  of  track  were  laid  to  Fre- 
mont. In  18()(),  2i;o  miles  were  laid.  In  1807, 
L'iO  miles  were  laid,  which  included  the  ascent 
to  Sherman.  By  January  1,  18(58,  there  iiad 
been  completed  510  miles.  In  18(58,  to  May  10, 
18(5:9.  5.55  miles  more  were  laid,  and  tlie  road 
finislied — seven  years  in  advance  of  the  time  set 
by  Congress,  and  tlie  time  actually  sj>ent  in 
construction  was  just  three  years,  six  months,  and 
ten  days. 

To  show  the  enormous  amount  of  materials 
required  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  alone, 
there  were  used  in  its  construction  3ilO,0(IO  tons 
of  iron  rails,  1,700,<)00  fish-plates,  (5.800,000  bolts, 
G,1'2G,;J75  cross-ties,  ■J3,.5((5,5ii0  spikes. 

J-^tHf  liiiililiitff. — Day  after  day  the  average 
rate  of  building  rose  from  one  to  two,  tlnee  and 
five  miles.  Many  will  remeinl)er  the  daily  thrill 
of  excitement  as  the  morning  journals  in  the 
East  made  the  announcements  of  .so  many  more 
mdes  nearer  the  end.  and  as  the  number  of  com- 
pleted miles,  printed  in  the  widely  circulated 
advertisements  of  tlie  company,  reached  1000, 
the  excitement  became  intense,  as  the  rival  roa<Is 
now  weie  fairly  ag!o\v  with  the  heat  of  com|>e- 
tition,  and  so  near  each  other.  In  previous 
months  there  had  existed  a  little  engineering 
rivalry,  good  natured,  but  keen,  :us  to  the  largest 
number  of  miles  each  could  lay  in  one  day.  'I'lie 
Union  Pacific  men  laid  one  <lay  six  miles  ;  soon 
after  the  Central  followed  suit  by  laying  ftven, 


The  Union  Pacific  retaliated  by  laying  seven  and 
a  half ;  to  this  the  Central  t>ent  the  announce- 
m<;nt  that  they  coulil  lay  ten  miles  in  one  dav  ; 
to  this  Mr.  Diirant,  the  vice-presirlent,  .sent  back 
a  wager  of  810.000  tliat  it  could  not  be  done.  'Jhe 
pride  and  spirit  of  tin-  Central  Pa*  i fie  had  now 
been  challenged,  and  they  imjiared  for  the  enor- 
mous content,  one  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  rapidity.  'Jhe  29th  day  of  April,  l8tj9,  was 
selected  for  the  decision  of  the  contest,  as  there 
then  remained  but  14  miles  of  track  to  bring  a 
meeting  of  the  roads  at  Promontory  Point. 

Work  began  ;  the  ground  had  already  been 
graded  and  ties  placed  in  jH.sition.  and  at  the 
signal  the  cars  loaded  with  rails  nKjve<l  forward. 
Four  men,  two  on  e;vch  side,  seize  with  their  ni|»- 
f>ers  the  ends  of  the  rails,  lift  from  the  car  and 
carry  them  to  their  j>lace  ;  the  car  moves  steailily 
along  over  the  rails  as  fast  as  they  are  laid.  Im- 
mediately after  follows  a  band  of  men  who  attach 
the  plate  and  put  the  spikes  in  fiosition  ;  next  a 
force  of  Chinamen  who  drive  down  the  spikes 
solid  to  their  homes,  and  last  anotlier  gang  of 
Chinamen  with  shovels,  picks,  etc.,  who  ballast 
the  track.  The  rapidity  of  all  these  ntotion.s. 
which  required  the  most  active  of  exercise  and 
alert  movements,  was  at  the  rate  of  144  feet  of 
track  to  every  minute.  Ry  l.:JO  v.  M..  the  layers 
had  placed  eifiht  viilt-s  of  truck  in  juM  >ix  hours. 
Resuming  work  again,  after  the  noon  rest,  the 
track-laying  progies.-ed.  and  at  7  i'.  M..  exactly, 
the  Central  men  fini.shed  their  task  of  10  mih's, 
with  200  feet  over.  Mr.  James  Campl>ell,  the 
superintendent  of  the  division,  then  seizing  a 
locomotive  ran  it  over  the  ten  miles  of  new  truck 
in  forty  minutes,  and  the  Union  men  weie  satis- 
fied. 'J'his  was  the  gieate.st  feat  of  railroad 
building  ever  known  in  tiie  world,  and  when  it 
is  known  how  vast  the  materials  requited  tosuj»- 
ply  this  little  stretch  of  teti  miles,  the  reader  is 
fairly  astonished  at  the  etidnratice  of  the  laborers. 
To  put  this  material  in  place  over  4.0(i0  men 
had  been  constantly  employed.  The  laborers  on 
that  day  handled  25.S(MI  cros.«-ties.  y.52o  iron  rails, 
55.000  spikes,  7,040  fish-plates,  atid  14.080  bolts, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  being  4.:W2.O00  jKiunds. 
Upon  both  roads,  for  a  year  jnevious,  there  had 
been  remarkable  activity. 

A  total  force  of  2o.(t00  to  25.000  workmen  all 
along  the  lities,  atid  .5.tK)o  to  t5.00<)  teams  hatl 
been  engaged  in  gr.iding  and  laying  the  track  or 
getting  out  stone  or  timber.  Front  .5(0  to  (500 
tons  of  materials  were  forwarded  daily  from 
either  end  of  the  lines. 

The  .Sierra  N'eva<I.'\s  suddenly  became  alive  with 
wood-chopj»er.<.  and  at  one  place  on  the  Tnickee 
River  twenty-five  saw-mills  went  into  op^-ration 
iti  a  sittgle  week.  Ui>oti  one  railroad  70  to  lOil 
locomotives  were  in  use  at  one  time,  cotistatitiv 
bringing  tnaterials  and  sitpplies.  At  one  time 
there  were  :}()  ve.ssels  ^n  mu'e  from  Xew  York 
via  Ca[>e  Horn,  with  imii,  loeomotives,  rails  and 
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rolliiiij  stock,  ilestiiieJ  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  on  sev- 
eral consecutive  days,  more  miles  of  track  were 
iroii'^d  by  the  railroad  companies  than  it  was 
fossible  foi"  an  ox-team  to  draw  a  load  over. 
And  when  at  last  the  irreat  road  was  completed, 
the  fact  suddenly  flashe<l  upon  the  nation  that 
a  road  once  so  distrusted,  and  considered  too 
gi'^rantic  to  be  possible,  was  constructed  an  actual 
distance  of  '2,'2'2\  miles,  in  lesn  thun  jice  ijtfar^,  of 
which  all  but  1"0  miles  was  done  l^etween  Jan- 
uary 1,  IS^tJ  and  May  10,  lv)t)9 — three  yeari,j(jur 
months  and  ten  days. 

OMAHA, 

Rail  roads. — The  first  railroad  that  reached 
this  city  from  the  E;ist  was  the  Chicasjo  and 
Xorth-NVestem. — the  first  train  over  it  arrivin:^ 
on  Sunday,  Januarj'  17.  18H7.  Then  followed  the 
Kansas  City,  Coimcil  Blufifs  and  St.  Joseph,  the 
Chica;;^,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  of  Iowa  (operated 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlinsrton  and  Quiucy.)  .\fter 
these  came  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  the  Omaha 
and  North- Western  and  the  Omaha  and  South- 
western, and  the  Omaha  and  Republican  Val- 
ley. The  Omaha  and  South-Western  is  now 
operated  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  in  Nebraska.  The  latter  extends  to 
Lincoln  the  capital  of  the  State  :  then  westward 
uniting  with  the  L'nion  Pacific  at  Kearny  Junc- 
tion. It  has  a  branch  from  its  main  lines  from 
Crete  to  Beatrice,  a  thriving  town  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  also  con- 
trols another  line  running  from  Brownville  on 
the  Missouri  River,  north  to  Nebraska  City, 
thence  west  throu£jh  Lincoln  (where  it  connects 
with  the  main  line)  to  York  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  The  Omaha  and  North-Western 
is  completed  about  40  miles,  and  follows  the 
Missouri  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  north 
from  Omaha.  It  is  beiuir  extended  every  year, 
and  its  claim  that  it  will  soon  l)e  one  of  the 
favorite  routes  to  the  Black  Hills,  as  its  tendency 
is  towards  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Elkhoni, 
one  of  the  garden-sp)ts  of  N^ebraska.  Other 
railroa<is  are  cont-mpiateil.  amontj  them  the  Ne- 
bniska  Trunk  Railroad  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  from  Omaha  to  .\tchi.son.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  form  close  connection  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  giving  a  competin?  route  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  sealxiard.  At  Atchison  it  will 
connect  with  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  forming  an  almost  direct  route  through 
Kansas  to  the  mines  of  Southern  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  .\rizona.  As  the  Atch  son  ro.ad  is 
bein?  eitencled  to  meet  the  Smthern  Pacific, 
Omaha  will  h.ive  another  outlet  to  the  P;u-ific 
Co.xst.  .\nother  line  is  the  St.  F^^nis,  Chillicothe 
and  Omaha,  commonlv  called  *•  the  Chillicothe 
route."     The  indications  are  that  it  will  be  fin- 


ished soon,  which*will  shorten  up  the  distance 
to  St  Ix)ub  about  Go  miles.  The  Omaha  and 
Republican  Valley  ojieraled  by  the  L'nion  Pacific 
Company,  runs  from  Uuijvlia  to  David  City  al«>ut 
100  miles  west,  and  it  is  already  doing  a  large 
and  increasing  business.  It  will  be  extended 
westward  as  the  countrj'  develops,  and  jopida- 
tion  increases.  A  branch  of  this  line  is  contem- 
plated from  Valparaiso  to  Lincoln. 

Besides  these  railroads,  Omaha  has  the  Mis- 
souri Ri%-er  on  her  front  giving  the  city  che.ip 
steam  communication  from  the  center  of  Men- 
tana  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the  whole 
ilississippi  valley  and  its  tributaries  as  far  tlast 
as  Pennsylvania.  The  city  has  liecome  the  most 
important  railroad  center  wfst  of  Chicago  and 
St.  I>juis,  and  as  the  greatest  popular  -  travel 
center  "  on  the  Missouri  river,  stands  unrivaled. 
As  a  matter  of  interest  we  mention  the  fact  that 
in  1875  there  were  ob.OO^i  local  arrivals  and  de- 
partures. In  1876  there  were  70.0  'O,  and  in  1??78, 
7:{.:i;{0.  Tlie  city  Ls  the  Eastern  gateway  of  the 
mineral  bearing  regions  of  the  West,  and  the 
products  of  British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Asia  find  their  way 
through  her  limits  to  the  eastern  markets. 
Within  a  circle  having  a  ra<iiu3  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  which  Omaha  is  the  center,  there 
are  upwanis  of  ll'.OOO.O*  0  people  and  2»;.000 
miles  of  railroo'ls  radiating  in  every  direction. 
Within  this  circle  is  the  Black  Hills  region, 
whose  rapid  development  b  already  attracting 
attention.  Beyond  this  limit  on  the  we-t,  are 
Western  Coloraiio.  the  greater  p.-irt  of  Wyoming, 
L'tah.  Idaho,  Montana  Nevada  and  California 
Omaha  already  has  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  min»'ral  trade  of  these 
States  and  Territories,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  are 
located  here.  They  are  in  an  elegant  building 
which  catches  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  one  of 
the  no'  ■'■  '  »  1  '.cts  as  he  approaches  the  city. 
It  was  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  ^58,4.>{.74, 

and  ti;i  ..,.->  are  verv  pnnid  of  this  fine 
structure.  The  (general  oflices  of  the  Burlington 
and  Mi.ssouri  River  in  Nebra-ka,  the  Omaha 
and  North-Western,  the  Omaha  and  South- 
western and  the  Omaha  an»I  Republican  Valley 
Railroads  are  als<-)  loc.-\te<i  here.  In  addition  to 
these  the  general  agencies  of  the  Chicago,  >ioui 
City.  St  Louis  and  Eastern  lines,  have  handsome 
offices,  which  are  located  in  the  (Irand  Central 
Hotel  building.  The  Blue,  Red,  Empire  and 
other  fast  freight  lines  are  represented  in  the 
citv.  and  it  is  probable  that  th*-  "  -^  ^e  and 
Ohio.  Wabash  and   other  com  s  will 

push  their  f  ■-•  '"' -     ''  '  ' -  *  ■  ..  ■ :i  with 

the  Tnion  1  roportion  of  the 

immense  tr;i 

The  Omaiui  an<i  Republican  Valley  Railm.id 
have  taken  stej»s  lookiin:  to  the  e.irlv  coriit'It.-ti. .n 


of  a  series  of  railroad  lines  that  will  "gridiron" 
the  State.  One  line  will  run  to  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas. Another  to  Lincoln,  another  into  the  Re- 
publican Valley,  another  to  Grand  Island  and  up 
the  Loup  Fork,  and  another  to  the  Nebraska 
Kiver  in  the  north. 

Maitnfactares. — In  manufactures  Omaha 
is  now  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  point 
on  the  Missouri  river,  the  amount  for  1878  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000,000.  She  has  an 
oil  mill  which  supplies  tlie  extensive  demand  for 
linseed  oil  and  oil  cake,  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  flax  in  Nebraska,  necessitating  at  an  early 
day  the  erection  of  flax  mills  in  the  city  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  ;  extensive  white 
lead  works,  completed  in  the  spring  of  1878,  a 
safe  factory,  several  breweries,  two  distilleries, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  carriage  and  wagon 
shops  ;  three  packing  houses,  flour  mills  and 
other  manufactories  in  active  operation  or  con- 
templated. Among  the  latter,  are  a  nail  mill, 
starch  factory,  etc.,  etc.  Among  the  principal 
establishments  in  operation  are  the  machine 
shops,  car  works  and  foundry  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  Omaha  smelting  works.  The 
shops  of  the  railroad  occupy,  with  the  round- 
house, about  thirty  acres  of  land  on  the  bottom 
adjoining  the  table  land  on  which  most  of  the  city 
proper  is  built.  Their  disbursements  amount 
to  .12,600,000  per  annum  for  labor  and  material, 
while  for  office  and  manual  labor  alone  the  Union 
Pacific  pays  out  annually  in  Omaha  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  value  of  this  business  and 
the  location  of  these  shops  to  the  city  can  there- 
fore readily  be  seen,  and  are  no  small  factors  in 
Omaha's  prosperity. 

Business  of  Omaha  —  Facts  Interest- 
ing and  Curious. — When  Omaha  was  first 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  a  post-office,  the  story 
is  told  that  the  first  postmaster  (still  living  in 
the  city)  used  his  hat  for  a  post-office  which  he 
naturally  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went  de- 
livering the  mail  to  anxious  individuals  who 
were  waiting  eagerly  for  him,  or  chased  and 
overtook  him.  Twenty  years  after,  Omaha  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  stone  post-office  and  custom 
house  vvorth  $550,000,  (in  which  there  is  a  bonded 
warehouse,)  and  the  finest  building  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  post-office  has  frequently 
handled  twenty  tons  of  overland  and  local  mail 
matter  par  dav.  The  total  receipts  at  this 
post-office  for  1878  were  about  $1,. 500,000.  and 
the  total  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  pos- 
tal cards  collected  and  delivered  was  1,695,668. 
In  18G1,  the  first  telegraph  reached  Omaha,  and 
its  only  office  was,  for  several  years,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Pacific  Telegraph.  Now  there  are 
thirty  telegraph  wires  radiating  in  all  directions  ; 
fifteen  offi'^es,  employing  forty  operators.  The 
number  of  messages  per  day  averages  4.600,  of 
which  one  third  relates  to  Pacific  Railroad  busi- 
ness, and  including  press  dispatches,  local  and 


Pacific  coast,  17,800,000  words  were  repeated. 
The  total  value  of  school  pioperty  in  Omaha  is 
$130,975,  and  the  city  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
several  more  buildings  are  needed. 

Omaha  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Platte,  and  disburses  about  $l,00i),00n,  besides 
an  annual  transportation  account  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  of  $650,0  0.  The  office  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Collector  for  Nebraska  is  also 
located  here.  In  1865,  Omaha  did  not  have  a 
single  manufacturing  establishment.  In  1877, 
her  manufactures  amounted  to  about  $9,000,000, 
the  annual  increase  being  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  j^er  cent.  Here  are  located  the  largest  smelt- 
ing and  refining  works  on  the  North  American 
Continent  ;  the  Omaha  smelting  works,  who 
employ  150  men  and  do  an  annual  business  of 
$5,500,000.  Seven  breweries  turn  out  20.000 
barrels  of  beer.  One  distillery  pays  the  govern- 
ment $5.32,000  per  year,  and  there  are  upward  of 
fifty  smaller  enterprises,  among  which  is  a  nota- 
ble industiy,  the  manufacture  of  brick :  over 
500,000,000  brick  being  turned  out  of  four  brick 
yards.  The  bank  capital  and  surplus  exceed 
$82;  1,000.  In  overland  times  before  the  building 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  or  just  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  wholesale  trade  of  Omaha  was  won- 
derful. Single  houses  handling  as  much  as 
$3,000,000.  Since  that  time  the  courses  of  trade 
have  been  so  divided,  that  the  largest  sales  now 
of  any  wholesale  establishment  do  not  exceed 
$1,500,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  enormous  trade 
Omaha  is  gaining  is  in  the  increase  of  the  .ship- 
ments and  receipts  of  live  stock,  grain,  currency, 
precious  metals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  Omaha  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

NO.  INCREASE. 


During  1«"6, 

1877, 


60,300 
95,500 


The  estimates  place  the  receipts  at  150.000  for 
1879,  and  large  stock  yards  will  be  built  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  1874,  the  grain  business  amounted 
to  about  300,000  bushels  per  annum.  In  six 
months  ending  March,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
2,250,000  bushels  and  the  corn  crop  of  the  last 
year  had  not  then  begim  to  move.  Omaha 
has  two  grain  elevators,  but  the  greatest  need  of 
the  trade  is  an  elevator  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  1,000,000  bushels. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  precious  metals 
into  and  through  Omnha,  we  find  that  the 
Black  Hills  ores  are  appearing  freely  in  the  city, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  Colorado  Central 
Railroad  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver,  the  Union 
Pacific  is  getting  its  share  of  the  ore  and  base 
bullion  of  that  state.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
all  of  the  shipments  of  fine  gold  and  silver  from 
New  Mexico  now  find  their  way  to  the  eastern 
cities  tlirough  Omaha.  The  gold  and  silver 
product  of  the  country  west  of  Omaha  is  steadily 
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increasing  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these 
statistics  : 

GOLD    AND    SILVKK    rKODLCT    OF    TIIK    WEST. 


1X70, 
1x71, 
1H71', 
lh7.{, 


StJl.WXt/XH) 
tili.lMNI.UOO 

KJ,!M;t,«77 
71,(J42,5ia 


1N74. 

ls7r>, 

1K7»), 
1»77. 


97'.',4JJ<.l'n6 
7.'>,7h;i,(i.'>7 

SW,3J(>,»>4 


SliowinjT  an  increase  in  the  gold  and  silver 
production  in  1877  over  I8f)!)  of  .?.Jl,H:Jf),')Ol.  In 
1877,  the  estimated  leail  yield  was  8."),U8o,"J.J0,  of 
which  the  Omaha  smeltinij  works  manufactured 
81,500,000  into  lead  bars  for  shipment  east.  This 
amount  being  equal  to  the  lead  yield  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri  combined. 

In  tracing  the  routes  over  which  the  precious 
metals  of  Colorado,  Xew  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada 
and  the  West  come,  they  must  not  be  considered 
possible  and  tenipnrnri/,  but  as  the  actual  and  per- 
manent routes  over  which  these  metals  have  been 
passing  into  and  through  Omaha,  viz. : 

MOVEMENT   OF   BULLION   AND   ORES. 

During  1K7.1,  S21,.'M»0,000 

"    1X74,  4I,'.Hi7,n;Hl 

"    1x75,  4'.>,x4x..>l:i 

"    1X78,  ■'Vi,7;it,l(M) 

"    1877,  0<»,l)C(J,at» 

Showing  an  increase  in  1877  over  1873  of 
$28,o(J(),3(J8. 

The  increase  in  the  eastward  flow  of  gold  in 
1877  over  187*i  wa.s  ^5.'JJ7,102.  The  decrease  in 
silver  for  the  same  time  owing  to  the  Asiatic  de- 
mand and  the  coinage  of  trade  dollars  at  San 
Francisco,  was  81 1,890.83 1.  Had  not  these  in- 
fluences been  at  work,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  pa.ssage  of  gold  and  silver  into  and  through 
Omaha  for  1877  would  have  amounted  to 
8')4,000,000  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  country.  This  does  not  include  the 
amount  contained  in  the  ore,  base  bullion  and 
lead  passing  over  the  Union  Pacific  roads  : 


During  1875, 

f>4,4>!»,4(K)  pounds 

1X76, 

71,75x,.l5-.' 

1877, 

ui,(toi\,tm      " 

Showing  an  increase  in  1877  over  1875  of 
40,57<5,(5.">0  pounds.  Of  the  amount  in  1875, 
the  Omaha  smelting  works  received  20,t);]8,82fi 
pounds.  The  gain  being  projvirtionate  for  the 
two  succeeding  years.  lu  1875,  not  a  car  load 
of  ore  or  bullion  was  handled  at  Kansas  City 
from  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1877  the 
receipts  of  ore  in  that  city  were  23,964,250 
pounds,  mostly  for  shipment  east. 

The  Omaha  smelting  works  are  the  largest  on 
the  Continent,  as  previously  stateil.  They  are 
being  constantly  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  business.  In  1875  the  works  in  Col- 
orado reduced  81,().")0.000  of  ore  and  bullion.  In 
1874,  the  Omaha  work^  reduced  8*2.135,(100.  In 
1875.81.028.314.  In  lS7t).  81.832.01)0.  In  1877, 
t5..5O0.0O0.  For  lS75-7i!-77  their  lead  manu- 
facture amounted  to  35,262  tons  or  70,524,000 


pounds,  iM>  that  Omaha  now  produces  about  one 
sixth  of  all  the  lead  u.sed  in  the  United  State.s. 
Heretofore  this  lea<l  has  been  shipped  east,  but 
the  new  white  lead  works  will  use  a  large  i>or- 
tion  of  it  and  in  the  near  future  there  is  no 
reason  why  (Jmalia  may  not  l>e  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lead  manufacturing  markets  in  the  coun- 
try. The  statement  of  currency  received  at  and 
shipped  from  Omaha  is  as  follows,  viz. : 


n  1x7.1, 

«l'].!m,wr7.L'0 

•    1x74, 

J7,4.'Il,(l»i'J.()0 

'    1x75, 

M,4»W;,7<»it.l'0 

■    lx7t>, 

xi,t\.\',,.iir>.ito 

'    1x77, 

x>,w:i;M).t>o 

Showing   an   increase    in   1877  over  1873    of 
$18,048,452.80 

U'here  was  deposited  in  the  Omaha  banks,  viz. : 

f.'J5..'inH,<160.4H 
KJ,.CKi,4!rj.0S 
7'J,x<ln,5<Nt.(IO 
Nl.54i»,4x5.54» 

Showing  an    increase   in    1877  over  1874   of 
$25.239,524. 52. 

Exchange  sold  by  the  same  : 

f2.'5,7»«,42fi.f»2 

.>.ihi,«Mi.:« 

Showing   an    increase   in    1877  over   1874  of 
12.413.241.46. 
The  public  improvements  show  this  record  : 


During  1x74, 

1x7.5, 

"        lx7fi, 

1x77, 


During  1«74, 
1X77, 


During  1x7,';, 
lx7r>, 
1877. 


?,T»«),noo 

•iTx.OOO 
7«*5,000 


An  increa.se  in  1877  over  1875  of  8425,000; 
over  1876,  t5-l7,000.  Careful  e.^timates  place  the 
improvement  record  of  this  year  at  no  less  than 
81.00(»,000.  Judging  by  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion now  rushing  into  Nebraska  through  the 
efforts  of  eastern  colonization  .societies  and 
others,  the  realization  will  go  l>eyond  that  figure, 
as  the  trade  of  the  city  is  rapidly  extending  in 
every  direction  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
present  will  be  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  West. 

In  1860.  the  transportation  trade  of  Omaha 
amounted  to  732.000  jxiunds.  In  1877,  the  re- 
ceipts and  shijimeiits  from  anil  to  tin*  W<st  p.xss^ 
ing  into  and  through  Omaha  were  2.172.720.000 
pounds.  In  1875,  tlie  Omaha  merchants  im- 
ported 17.450  carloads  of  merchandise. 

The  mercantile  and  manufacturit)g  trade  of 
the  city  in  round  numbers  is  as  follows: 

In  1H7.5,  ?17.n<iO,000 

'•    1X76,  •i5,0ill>,0t10 

"  1x77,  ;ti»,ooo,ooo 

This  increa.se  of  813,000  000  in  two  years  was 
during  a  period  of  universal  depression.  Hut 
notwithstanding  the  hanl  times.  ()malia  has  be- 
come the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
valley. 

The  "  Omaha  Union  Stock  Yards  "  were  in- 
corporated May  4,  1878.  and  began  at  once  the 
erection  of  large  and  well  arranged  yards,  on 
their  grounds  located  on  Uie  Union  Pacific  track 


near  the  city  limits.  A  dummy  car  line  extend- 
ing from  the  Union  depot  to  Hanscom  Park, 
connects  the  yards  with  the  hotels  and  banks  of 
the  city.  The  packing,  slaughtering  and  can- 
ning of  beef  is  destined  to  grow  into  immense 
proportions  at  this  point,  as  also  undoubtedly 
will  tanning  and  glue  manufacture.  The  officers 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  are  Wm.  A.  Paxton, 
President  ;  Herman  Kountze,  Vice-President ; 
Jas.  L.  Lovett,  General  Manager  ;  W.  J.  Broatch, 
Treasurer,  and  W.  C.  B.  Allen,  Secretary. 

TJie  U.  P.  R.  JR.  Briflf/e  Across  the 
Missouri  River. — The  huge  bridge,  which 
spans  the  Missouri,  is  a  fitting  entrance  to  the 
wonders  beyond — a  mechanical  wonder  of  itself, 
it  fills  every  traveler  with  a  sense  of  awe  and 
majesty,  as  the  first  great  scene  of  the  overland 
journey. 

The  last  piece  of  iron  of  the  last  span  which 
completed  the  bridge  was  fastened  in  its  place 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1872.  Previous  to  that 
time,  all  passengers  and  traffic  were  transferred 
across  the  treacherous  and  shifting  shores  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  steam-boats  with  flat  keel,  and 
with  the  ever-shifting  cm-rents  and  sand-bars, 
safe  landings  were  always  uncertain.  The  bridge 
comprises  11  spans,  each  span  250  feet  in  length, 
and  elevated  50  feet  above  high  water-mark. 
These  spans  are  supported  by  one  stone  masonry 
abutment,  and  11  piers  with  22  cast-iron  col- 
umns ;  each  pier  is  8  1-2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
made  of  cast-iron  in  tubes  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  thickness,  10  feet  in  length,  with  a 
weight  of  eight  tons.  As  fast  as  the  tubes  of 
the  columns  are  sunk,  they  are  fitted  together, 
seams  made  air-tight,  and  process  continued  till 
the  complete  depth  and  height  is  attained.  Dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  bridge  from  February, 
18G9,  when  work  first  commenced,  until  com- 
pletion in  1872  (excepting  a  period  of  eight 
months  suspension),  about  500  men  were  con- 
stantly employed.  Ten  steam-engines  were  in 
use  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  pneumatic 
works  to  hoist  the  cylinders,  help  put  the  super- 
structure into  position,  to  drive  piles  for  tempo- 
rary platforms  and  bridges,  and  to  excavate  sand 
within  the  columns.  The  columns  were  sunk 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  after  being  placed  in 
correct  position  by  the  following  method  :  The 
top  of  the  column  being  made  perfectly  air-tight, 
all  water  beneath  is  forced  out  by  pneumatic 
pressure.  Then  descending  into  the  interior,  a 
force  of  workmen  excavate  the  sand  and  earth, 
filling  buckets  which  are  quickly  hoisted  up- 
wards by  the  engines.  When  the  excavation 
has  reached  one  or  more  feet,  the  column  sinks 
gradually  inch  by  inch,  more  or  less  rapidly,  un- 
til a  solid  bottom  is  reached. 

The  least  time  in  which  any  column  was  sunk 
to  bed  rock  from  the  commencement  of  the  pneu- 
matic process  was  seven  days,  and  the  greatest 
single  depth  of  sinking  at  one  time  was  17  feet. 


The  greatest  depth  below  low  water  which  was 
reached  by  any  column,  at  bed  rock,  was  82  feet. 
The  greatest  pressure  to  which  the  men  working 
in  the  columns  were  subjected,  was  54  pounds  per 
square  inch  in  excess  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
solid  foundation  is  once  obtained,  the  interior  of 
the  columns  are  filled  with  solid  stone  concrete 
for  about  25  feet,  and  thence  upward  with  ce- 
ment masonry,  till  the  bridge  is  reached. 

The  total  length  of  the  iron  structure  cf  the 
bridge  is  2,750  feet.  The  eastern  aj^proach  is  by 
an  embankment  of  gradual  ascent  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  commencing  east  of  the 
Transfer  grounds,  and  almost  at  Council  Bluffs, 
and  thence  ascending  at  the  rate  of  35  feet  to 
the  mile  to  the  bridge. 

Metumwa. — The  old  depot  grounds  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  immediately  beneath  the  bridge.  When 
thiswas  constructed,  in  order  to  connect  the  bridge 
and  main  line  of  the  railroad,  it  was  necessary  to 
construct,  directly  through  the  city,  a  branch  line 
of  road  7,000  feet  in  length,  and  construct  a 
new  depot  on  higher  ground,  of  which  as 
a  result,  witness  the  handsome,  new  structm-e, 
and  spacious  roof,  and  convenient  waiting- 
rooms.  From  the  first  abutment  to  the  bank, 
a  trestle-work  of  700  feet  more,  60  feet  in 
height  was  constructed;  thus  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge,  with  necessary  approaches,  is 
9,950  feet.  Total  cost  is  supposed  to  be 
about  $2,650,000,  and  the  annual  revenue 
about  S^400,000.  The  bridge  has  figured  nota- 
bly in  the  discussions  of  Congress,  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  at  last  declared  it  so  to  be,  and  with  this  is 
done  away  entirely  the  "  Omaha  Bridge  Trans- 
fer "  of  the  past. 

PrejHiriiif/  for  the  Westward  Trip.— 
Having  rested  and  visited  the  principal  points 
of  interest  in  Omaha,  you  will  be  ready  to  take 
a  fresh  start.  Repairing  to  the  new  depot, 
finished,  at  the  crossing  of  Ninth  street,  you 
will  find  one  of  the  most  magnificent  trains  of 
cars  made  up  by  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States.  Everything  connected  with  them  is 
first-class.  Pullman  sleeping-coaches  are  at- 
tached to  all  express  trains,  and  all  travelers 
know  how  finely  they  are  furnished,  and  how 
they  tend  to  relieve  the  wearisome  monotony  of 
tedious  days  in  the  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
At  this  depot  you  will  find  the  waiting-rooms, 
ticket-offices,  baggage-rooms,  lunch-stands,  news 
and  bookstand,  "together  with  one  of  the  best 
kept  eating-houses  in  the  country.  You  will  find 
gentlemanly  attendants  at  all  these  places,  ready 
to  give  you  any  information,  and  cheerfully 
answer  your  questions.  If  you  have  a  little  time, 
step  into  the  Union  Pacific  Land  office  adjoining 
the  depot,  on  the  east,  and  see  some  of  the  pro- 
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ductions  of   this   prolific  western   soil.     If   you 
have  come  from  the  far  Kast,  it  has  been  aslijjhtly 
uphill  journey  all  the  way.  and  you  are  now  at 
an  elevation  of  !M5(J  feet  above  the  sea.     If  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  you  nuiy  already  bej^in  to 
feel  the  exhilaratinj^  eftect  of  western  breezes, 
and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere.     With  books 
and  [)ai)ers  to  while  away  your  leisure  hours,  you 
are  finally  ready  for  the  start.     The  bell  rinps, 
the  whistle  shrieks,  and  off  you  go.     The  road 
first    winds     up     a 
little  valley,  passing 
the  Iiridi,'e  Junction 
1.5    (one    and    five- 
tenths)  miles  to 

Sum  in  it  Shi- 
inf/,  —  '4.2  miles 
from  Omaha;  eleva- 
tion 1,1 4-_>  feet.  This 
place,  you  will  ol>- 
serve  by  these  fij^- 
ures,  is  reached  by 
a  heavy  up  grade. 
You  are  17G  feet 
higher  than  when 
you  first  started,  and 
but  little  over  three 
miles  away.  Here  is 
a  deep  cut  throuufli 
the  hill,  and  beyon<l 
it  you  strike  Mud 
Creek  Valley  with 
a  down  grade  for  a 
few  miles.  This 
creek  and  the  road 
run  south  on  a  liiu' 
nearly  parallel  with, 
and  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from, 
the  Missouri  River 
until  the  ne.\t  sta- 
tion is  reached. 

Gil  more. — It  is 
.0.5  miK's  from  Oma- 
ha, with  only  10  feet 
difference  in  elera- 
lion—{)7G  feet.  The 
valley  is  quite  thick- 
ly settled,  and  as  you 

look  out  on  the  left  ••oo<>i>-iiye. 

side  of  the  cars,  al>out  four  miles  from  Omaha, 
you  will  .see  a  saloon  called  Ilalf-Wav  House. 
At  about  this  jwint  you  leave  Douglas  County 
and  enter  .Sarpy  County.  Cilmore  was  named 
after  an  old  resident  of'  that  locality,  now  dead. 
Here  you  are  some  nine  miles  .south  of  Omaha, 
but  only  aViout  three  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Here  you  will  first  .see  what  are  called 
the  bottom  lands  of  Nebraska.  They  are  as 
rich  as  any  lands  on  this  Continent,  as  the  re- 
markable crops  raised  thereon  fully  attest. 
From  this  .station  you  turn  nearly  due  "west,  and 


pa.s.s  over  the  lower  circle  of  what  is  called  the 

OX-lx)W. 

J'oftifiou, —  14.5  miles  from  Omaha;  eleva- 
tion 'Jl'J  feet,  is  the  next  station,  and  is  a  thriv- 
ing little  town  (pronounced  Pa-pil-yo).   It  derives 
its  name  from  the  creek  on  whose  banks  it  is  situ- 
ated.    Tliis  creek  was  named  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  their  expedition   U)  Oregon,  in   18<>4,  and   is 
derived  from  a  Latin  word  which  means  butter- 
fly.    The  main  branch   was  crossed  a  little  west 
of(JilnK)re.     Itemji- 
ties    into    the    Mis- 
s<^)uri    River     al>out 
one    mile    north    of 
the  Platte  River.     It 
is  rejiorted  that  the 
early    explorers 
named,  saw  an   im- 
mense   number    of 
butterflies     in     the 
muddy     and    w  et 
places     near     its 
mouth,    and     hence 
the    name.       These 
gentlemen   explored 
this   stream    to    its 
.source,  near  the  Elk- 
horn     River.      The 
town    was   laid   out 
in   the  fall  of   1869 
by   Dr.  Readle,  and 
is     the     permanent 
county-seat  of    Sar- 
py County.     It  has 
a   fine    brick  court- 
hou.se^   and  a  brick 
school-house,  hotels, 
flouring  mills  and  a 
grain  ware-house;  is 
located    as    are    all 
the    towns    on    the 
first     two    hundred 
miles   of    this  road, 
in    the   midst   of    a 
rich      agricultural 
country.      Sarpy 
County     has     two 
newspapers  —  one 
the  PapUion    Times, 
published  weekly  at 
this  place,  and  the  other,  the  Sarp;/  County  Seuii- 
nel,  published  at  Sarpy  Center,  some  five  miles  in 
the    countrv  from   this  station.      Sarpy   is   one 
of   the    best    settled   counties   in  Nebraska,  and 
has  a  property  valuation  of  over  ^5.<MKt.(HMi. 

Millaiul—\f>,  named  for  Hon.  Ezra  Millard, 
presiilent  of  the  Omaha  National  Hank,  who  has 
considerable  landed  prop-rty  here.  The  station- 
house  is  comparatively  new,  and  there  are  a  few 
other  liuildinqs  recently  erected.  It  is  pleas- 
antly locate<l,  and.  like  all  western  town.s,  has 
plenty  of  room  to  grow.     It  is  20.9  miles  from 
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Omaha  ;  elevation,  1,047  feet.  Evidences  of 
thrift  are  everywhere  visible  as  you  cast  your 
eyes  over  the  rolling  prairies,  and  yet  there  is 
ample  room  for  all  who  desire  to  locate  in  this 
vicinity.  You  have  again  crossed  the  boundary 
line  of  Sarpy  County,  which  is  a  mile  or  two 
south-east  of  jMillard,  and  are  again  in  the 
County  of  Douglas. 

Klkhorn,  —  28.9  miles  from  Omaha,  eleva- 
tion 1,150  feet.  This  is  a  growing  town,  and 
does  a  large  business  in  grain ;  it  has  an  ele- 
vator, grain  warehouses,  two  stores,  a  Catholic 
church,  good  school-house,  and  a  hotel.  You 
are  now  near  the  famous  Elkhorn  Valley  and 
River.  By  a  deep  cut,  the  railroad  makes  its 
way  through  the  bluff  or  hill  on  the  east  side 
of  this  stream,  about  a  mile  from   the  station. 


The  elevation  of  Waterloo  is  laid  down  at  1,140 
feet.  The  town  has  a  fine  water-power  which 
has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  large 
flouring-mill.  It  also  has  two  steam  flouring- 
mills,  and  a  new  depot.  At  this  point  you 
enter  the  Platte  Valley,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  which  occupies  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  Elkhorn  and  Platte  Rivers  form  a  junc- 
tion a  few  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  the 
banks  of  these  streams  are  more  or  less  studded 
with  timber,  mostly  cottonwood.  In  fact,  the 
Elkhorn  has  cousiderable  timber  along  its 
banks. 

Valley — is  35.2  miles  from  Omaha,  and  is 
1,120  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  store  and 
hotel,  and  is  the  center  of  a  rich   fanning  dis- 
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and  then  on  a  down  grade  you  glide  into 
the  valley.  The  rolling  prairies  are  now  be- 
hind you  and  south,  beyond  the  Platte  River, 
which  for  the  first  time  comes  into  view.  Cross- 
ing the  Elkhorti  River  you  arrive  at 

Waterloo,  —  .30.9  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
only  two  miles  from  the  last  station.  A  few 
years  since,  a  train  was  thrown  from  the  bridge 
spoken  of  by  reason  of  the  high  water  of  a 
freshet.  This  train  had  one  car  of  either  young 
fish  or  fish-eggs  in  transit ;  the  contents  of  this 
car  were  of  cour.se  lost  in  the  river,  and  since 
that  time  the  Elkhorn  abounds  in  pike,  pickerel, 
bass,  sunfish  and  perch.  What  the  California 
streams  lost  by  this  disaster  tlie  Elkhorn  gained, 
as  these  fish  have  increased  rapidly  in  this 
stream,  where   they  were  previously  unknown. 


trict.  The  land  seems  low,  and  one  would  easily 
gain  the  impression  that  the  soil  here  was  very 
wet,  but  after  digging  through  the  black  surface 
soil  two  or  three  feet  you  come  to  just  such  sand 
as  is  found  in  the  channel  of  the  Platte.  In 
fact,  the  whole  Platte  Valley  is  underdiained  by 
this  river,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  surface 
water  from  hard  and  extensive  rains  so  quickly 
disappear,  and  why  the  land  is  able  to  produce 
such  good  crops  in  a  dry  season.  'Water  is  ob- 
tained anywhere  in  this  valley  by  sinking 
what  are  called  drive-wells,  from  six  to  twenty 
feet.  Wind-mills  are  also  extensively  used 
by  large  farmers,  who  have  stock  which 
they  confine  upon  their  premises,  and  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  drive  some 
distance  for  water.     The  Omaha  and  Republi- 
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can  Valley  Railroad  runs  to  Wahoo  and  David 
City,  soon  to  be  extended  to  Lincoln. 

Itirerside,  —  which  is  11.1  miles  from 
Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  ahoiit  1,140  feet. 
It  will  eventually  heconie  a  station,  as  many 
trains  alreiidy  meet  and  jtass  here. 

I'rairie  Fires. — Duiinjij  the  first  night's 
ride  westward  from  Omaha,  the  traveler,  as 
he  gazes  out  of  his  car  window  (which  he 
can  easily  do  while  reclining  in  his  Ix-rth)  will 
often  find  his  curious  attention  rewarded  by  u 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  awful,  yet  grandest 
scenes  of  prairie  life.  The  prairies,  which  in 
the  day-time  to  some,  seemed  dry,  dull,  uninter- 
esting, occasionally  give  place  at  night,  to  the 
lurid  play  of  the  hre-fiend,  and  the  heavens 
and  horizon  seem  like  a  furnace.  A  jirairie  on 
fire  is  a  fearfully  exciting  and  fear-stirring  siyht. 
Cheeks  blanch  as  the  wind  sweeps  its  volume 
toward  the  oltserver,  or  across  his  track.  Full  in 
the  distance  is  .seen  the  long  line  of  bright  flame 
stretching  for  miles,  with  its  broad  band  of  dark 
smoke-clouds  above.  As  the  train  comes  near, 
the  Hames  leap  higher,  and  the  smoke  ascends 
higlu'r.  and  on  their  dark  bo.som  is  reflected  the 
fires'  brilliantly-tinged  light.  Sweeping  away  for 
miles  towards  the  bluffs,  tiie  fire  jinnps  with  the 
wind,  and  the  Haines  leap  'JO  to  30,  or  more 
feet  into  the  air,  and  for  miles  brighten  the 
prairies  with  iiw  awful  sight.  We  have  never 
seen  anything  of  prairie  life  or  scenery  jwssessing 
such  majestic  brilliance  as  the  night  glows,  and 
rapid  advances  of  a  prairie  fire.  Far  out  on 
the  prairies,  beyond  the  settlements,  the  prairie 
fires,  (usually  set  on  fire  by  the  sparks  from 
the  locomotives)  rage  uncliecked  for 
miles  and  miles,  but  nearer  t<^>  the  little 
settlements,  where  the  cabins  have 
just  been  set  up,  the  fire  is  their  deadli- 
est and  most  dreaded  enemy.  No  words 
can  describe,  no  pencil  paint  the  look  of 
terror  when  the  .settler  beholds  advanc- 
ing toward  him  the  fire-fiend,  for  which 
he  is  uniire])ared  and  unprotected. 
When  the  first  sign  of  the  advancing 
fire  is  given,  all  hands  turn  out ;  either 
a  counter  fire  is  started,  which,  eating 
from  the  .settler's  ranch,  in  the  face  of 
the  wind,  triward  the  grander  coming 
volume,  takes  away  its  force,  and  leaves 
it  nothing  to  feed  upon,  or  furrows 
are  broken  with  the  plow  around  the 
settler's  home.  The  cool  earth  thrown 
up,  and  all  the  grass  beyond  this  i- 
fired,  while  the  little  home  enclosed 
within,  is  safe.  A  curious  feature  of 
prairie  fires  is,  that  the  buffalo  gra.ss, 
the  next  .season,  is  darker  and  richer 
than  ever  before  ;   and  lower  down,  in 


which  never  were  seen  before.  So  long  as 
prairie  fires  rage,  nothing  will  grow  but  the  little 
tufts  of  prairie  grass.  Wherever  the  prairie  fire 
cea.ses  or  is  kept  restrained,  vegetation  of  all  de- 
scription as  far  west  as  the  I'latte,  is  compleUdy 
changed.  In  the  fall  of  tiie  year  the.se  fires  are 
most  fre(juent ;  and  creating  a  strong  current  or 
breeze  by  their  own  heat,  they  advance  with  the 
rapidity  often  of  a  locom<jtive,  20  or  metre  miles 
an  hour,  and  their  terrible  lurid  light  by  night, 
and  blackened  path  left  behind,  as  seen  next  day 
by  the  traveler,  are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten. 
In  the  l(»wer  river  counties  a  prairie  fire  oft<m 
originates  from  tlie  careless  dropping  of  a  match, 
or  the  ashes  siiaken  from  a  pil»«*.  The  little 
.sjiark  touches  the  dry  gra.ss  like  tinder — the  con- 
stant breeze  fans  the  little  flame,  and  five  minutes 
after  it  has  covered  yards.  The  loss  to  tillers  of 
the  .soil  is  often  ai>[ialling.  One  of  (ieneral 
Sherman's  veterans,  in  describing  a  prairie  fire  to 
a  visitor,  raising  himself  to  his  full  six  feet 
height,  and  with  eye  flashing  as  in  battle  excite- 
ment, said  :  "  Mr.  C.,  if  I  should  catch  a  man  firing 
the  prairie  at  this  time,  as  (Jod  helps  me,  I  would 
sh(K)t  him  down  in  his  deed."  A  traveler  riding 
on  the  prairie  said,  "only  a  few  miles  from  me 
an  emigrant,  traveling  in  his  close-covered  wagon 
"  with  the  wind,  "  was  overtaken  by  the  flames 
coming  down  on  him  un.seen.  Horses,  family, 
wagon,  were  all  destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  him- 
self barely  lived  long  enough  to  tell  the  tale. 
Nearly  every  night  in  autumn  the  prairies  of  the 
boundless  West,  show  either  the  near  or  distant 
glow  of  a  fire,  which  in  extent  has  the  ap{>ear- 
auce  of  another  burning  Chicago. 


"  IICSTED." 


sections  where    the    prairie    fires    are 

carefjdly   kept  off,   trees,   shrubs,   bushe.s,  etc.,   I       Pike's  Peak  or  liitM. — Thisexpreiwionhas 

of     many    varieties,    grow    up    spontaneously,   I   become  widely  known,  and  received  its  origin  as 
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follows : — At   the   time  of  the   opening  of   the  I 
Piki-'s    Pt'uk    exfit«;intMit  in   j^old    dij,'tjiiij^s,  two   j 
nioHfMM'H  niude  themselves  conspicuous  })y  paint- 
ing in  large   letters  on   the  side  of  their  wagon 
cover  : — "  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust."     in  their  haste  U)  ! 
reach   this,  the    newly  discovered   Eldorado,  they 
scorned  all  safety  and  protection  olfered  Ijy  tiit; 
"  train  "  and  traveled  alone,  and  on  their  "own 
ho(jk." 

For  days  and  weeks  they  escaped  the  dangers 
attending  their  folly,  and  passed  unharmed  until 
they  reached  the  roving  grouiul  of  the  hloody 
Sioux.  Here  they  were  surrounded  and  cruelly  | 
and  want<inly  murdered  ;  their  bodies  were  driven 
through  with  arrows,  and  pinned  to  the  earth, 
and  left  to  the  sunshine  and  storms  of  the 
skies. 

Fremont — is  40.5  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  1,170  feet.  It  is  the  county- 
seat  of  Dodge  County,  and  has  a  ]X)])ulation  of 
full  :3,00().  In  the  year  187.3,  over  §1(J(J,00U  were 
expended  in  buildings  in  this  gnnving  young 
city.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  jK)i)ulation  is  con- 
cerned, experienced  what  may  be  called  a  great 
rush — its  growth  having  been  slow  and  steady. 
It  is  located  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
county.  Originally  the  town  comprised  a  whole 
section  of  land,  but  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
about  half  a  section.  The  town  company  was  or- 
ganized on  the  "JOth  day  of  August,  18.30,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  thirteen  log  liouses 
were  built.  John  C.  Ilormel  built  the  first  frame 
house  in  18.37.  The  Union  Pacific  reached  the 
town  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1800,  nearly 
ten  years  after  it  was  first  laid  out,  and  trains 
ran  to  it  regularly,  though  the  track  was  laid 
some  li  miles  beyond,  when  work  ceased  for  that 
winter.  The  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  road  was 
completi'd  to  Fremont  late  in  the  fall  of  1808. 
In  the  expectations  of  the  residents,  it  was  then 
to  become  a  railroad  center,  and  lots  were  sold  at 
large  prices.  This  last-named  road  runs  from 
Blair  on  the  Missouri  River,  where  it  crosses 
said  stream  and  forms  a  junction  with  tlie  Chi- 
cago and  North-western.  It  then  runs  north  on 
the  east  side  of  said  river,  to  Sioux  City.  The 
Elkhorn  Valley  Railroad  completed  the  first  ten 
miles  of  its  track  in  180r).  and  the  balance,  some 
50  miles,  was  finished  to  Wisner  in  the  following 
year.  This  road  is  one  of  the  natural  routes  to 
the  Hlack  Hills,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  it  will 
soon  be  extemled  in  that  direction.  It  will  con- 
tinue up  the  Elkhorn  Valley  to  near  its  source, 
and  then  crossing  tiie  divide,  will  strike  into  the 
Niol)rara  Valley,  thence  westward  until  the  Hlack 
Hills  are  reached.  Tliis  road  is  a  fee<ler  to  Fre- 
mont, and  very  valual)le  to  its  trade.  The  Atch- 
ison and  Nebraska  Railroad,  is  to  be  exU'uded 
from  Lincoln  to  this  place,  during  the  [)resent 
year  (1870).  The  city  will  then  have  a  direct 
line  to  St.  I^uis  an<l  the  South,  with  two  direct 
liHes  to  Chicago  and  the  East.     Other  railroad 


projects  are  contemplated,  which  will  make  this 
place  in  reaiitv  a  railroad  center. 

Fremont  has  a  large,  new  hotel,  the  Occi- 
dental, ami  .several  smaller  ones  ;  has  the 
finest  ojM-ra  house  in  the  West,  and  the  large.st 
and  finest  dry-goods  house  in  the  State.  It 
has  fiv«!  or  six  church  edifices,  and  an  ele- 
gant public  scho<^>l  building,  two  banks, 
three  or  four  elevators,  a  .steam  flouring 
mill,  extensive  broom  factories,  and  two  or 
three  manufacturing  establishments  where 
headers  are  made.  It  also  has  a  fovintlry 
an<l  machine-shop.  It  is  now  a  regular  eat- 
ing station  on  the  railroad,  all  pa.ssenger 
trains  east  or  west  stopping  here  for  din- 
ner, which  is  really  most  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent. 

Fremont  is  \nrtually  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  Elkhorn  and  Platte  Valleys,  and  from  its 
position  naturally  controls  a  large  .scope  of  coun- 
trj'.  Its  p«*ople  are  industriou.s,  wide-awake  and 
energetic.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-settled 
region,  and  its  future  prospects  are  verj-  flatter- 
ing. 

Fremont  has  two  new.spapers  —  the  Fremont 
Herald  (daily  ami  weekly),  and  the  Fremont 
'I ribune  (weekly).  The  latter  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  probal)ly  has  the  largest  circulation. 
The  enterprise  of  newspapers  in  these  western 
towns,  contribute  ver}'  largely  to  their  growth 
and  prosperity.  The  town  is  the  fourth  in  si/e 
and  |X)pulation  in  the  State. 

The  Elkhorn  \'alley  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  is  well  timWred  and 
remarkably  fertile,  and  the  railroad  which  is  to 
do  the  carrying  business  of  this  valley,  has  its 
terminus  at  Fremont. 

yVif  (irt-at  Platte  Vnlley. — You  have 
now  passed  over  a  few  miles  of  the  great 
Platte  Valley.  At  Fremont  it  spreads  out  won- 
derfully. an<i  for  the  first  two  hun<lred  miles 
varies  in  width  from  five  to  fifteen  miles. 
Through  nearly  all  its  eastern  course,  this  river 
hugs  the  bluffs  on  its  southern  side.  These  bluffs 
as  well  ;us  those  more  distant  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley,  are  plaiidy  visible  from  the  cars. 
Before  the  road  was  built,  this  valley  was  the 
great  highway  of  overland  travel  to  Colorado. 
Utah,  California,  and  Oregon,  innnense  trains 
of  wagons,  heavily  freighted,  have  passed  over  it. 
in  their  slow  and  U'dious  journeyings  towards 
the  setting  sini.  Leaving  the  Missouri  at  «liffer- 
ent  jx^ints.  the  mutes  nearly  all  converged  in  the 
Platte  Valley,  and  thence  westward  to  their  iles- 
tination.  The  luxuriant  gms-ses,  and  the  prox- 
imity to  water,  made  this  the  favorite  route.  It 
has  al.so  been  the  scene  of  deadly  conflict's  with 
the  savages,  and  the  l>ones  of  many  a  wanderer 
lie  bleaching  in  the  air.  or  are  buried  beneath 
some  rough  and  hastily-made  mound  near  the 
beaUMi  road.  But  a  wonderful  change  took  place 
with  the  advent  of  the  road.  The  "  bull-whacker," 
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with  his  white-covered  wagon  and  raw-boned 
oxen — his  slang  phrases,  and  profane  expressions, 
his  rough  life,  and  in  many  instances  violent 
death — the  crack  of  his  long  lash  that  would  ring 
out  in  the  clear  morning  air  like  that  of  a  rifle,  and 
his  wicked  goad  or  prod — an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture to  his  beasts — with  all  that  these  things 
imply,  have  nearly  passed  away.  Their  glory 
has  departed,  and  in  their  place  is  the  snorting 
engine  and  the  thundering  train. 

The  remarkable  agricultural  advantages  of 
this  valley  are  everywhere  visible,  and  it  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
class  of  farmers.  The  land  grant  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  extsnds  for  twenty  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  includes  every  alter- 
nate section  of  land  that  was  not  taken  at  the 
time  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  market,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  If  you  pass  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  first  two  hundred  miles  of  this 
valley  without  observing  many  improvements,  it 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  land  is  held  by 
non-resident  speculators,  and  this  fact  has  a 
gi-eat  influence  in  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Around  many  of  the  residences  are 
large  groves  of  cotton-wood  trees  that  have  been 
planted  by  industrious  hands  and  which  give 
evidence  of  unusual  thrift.  In  fact,  the  cotton- 
wood  in  most  every  part  of  this  region  is  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  and  will  thriftily  grow  where 
other  kinds  of  timber  fail.  Trees  sixty  feet  high 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  are  no 
uncommon  result  of  six  to  eight  years'  growth. 
The  banks  of  the  Platte  and  the  many  islands  in 
its  channel,  were  formerly  very  heavily  timbered 
with  cotton-wood,  but  that  on  its  banks  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  together  with  much 
that  was  upon  the  islands.  The  favorable  State 
and  national  legislation  in  regard  to  tree  planting 
will  cause  an  increase  in  the  timber  land  of 
Nebraska  in  a  very  short  time,  and  must  of 
necessity,  have  an  influence  upon  its  climate. 
Many  scientists  who  are  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  rapid  development  of 
the  trans-Missouri  plains  .and  the  elevated  plateau 
joining  the  base  of  the  Rocky  IMountains,  assert 
that  this  vast  region  of  country  is  gradually 
undergoing  important  climatic  changes — and  that 
one  of  the  results  of  these  changes  is  the  an- 
nually increasing  rainfall.  The  rolling  lands 
adjoining  this  valley  are  all  very  fertile,  and  with 
proper  tillage  produce  large  crops  of  small  grain. 
The  bottom  lands  are  better  adapted  for  corn, 
because  it  matures  later  in  the  season,  and  these 
bottom  lands  are  better  able  to  stand  drouth  than 
the  uplands.  The  roots  of  the  corn  penetrate  to  a 
great  dejith,  till  they  reach  the  moisture  from 
the  under-drainage.  One  of  the  finest  sights 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  is  the  Platte 
Valley  in  the  spring  or  early  summer ;  to  our 
eastern  farmer,  it  is  fairly  captivating,  and  all 
who  are  familiar  with  farms  and  farming  in  the 


Eastern  States,  will  be  surprised ;  no  stumps  or 
stones  or  other  obstacles  appear  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  plow,  and  the  black  surface-soil 
is,  without  doubt,  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  for  ages.  The  Platte  Valley  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
scarcely  tenanted  by  man,  and  while  the  develop- 
ment has  been  marked,  it  will  not  compare  with 
that  which  is  sure  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  millions 
yet  to  come,  and  the  lands  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  are  exceedingly  cheap,  varying  in 
price  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  The  alternate 
sections  of  government  land  for  the  first  two 
hundred  miles  of  this  valley  are  nearly  all 
taken  by  homesteaders,  or  under  the  preemp- 
tion laws  of  congress.  Much  of  it,  however, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  from  the  occu- 
pants, who,  as  a  general  thing,  desire  to  sell  out 
and  go  West  still.  They  belong  to  the  uneasy, 
restless  class  of  frontiers-men,  who  have  decided 
objections  to  neighbors  and  settlements,  and  who 
want  plenty  of  room,  with  no  one  to  molest,  in 
order  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  A  sod  house 
near  a  living  spring  of  water  is  to  them  a  small 
paradise.  They  might  possibly  suffer  from  thirst, 
if  they  had  to  dig  for  water,  and  the  labor  re- 
quired to  build  even  a  sod  house,  is  obnoxious. 
But  this  will  not  hold  good  of  all  of  them. 
There  are  many  occupants  of  these  sod  houses  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  who,  with  scanty  means  are  striving  for  a 
home  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  they  cling 
to  the  soil  upon  which  they  have  obtained  a  claim 
with  great  tenacity,  and  with  sui-e  prospects  of 
success.  They  are  worthy  of  all  praise  in  their 
self-sacrificing  efforts.  A  few  years  only  will 
pass  by  before  they  will  be  surrounded  with  all 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
These  are  the  experiences  of  many  who  "  bless 
their  stars  "  to-day  that  they  have  sod  houses — 
homes — in  and  adjoining  the  great  Platte  Valley. 
Shoothiff  Prairie  Hens. — This  is  a  favor- 
ite scene,  often  witnessed  September  mornings  in 
the  far  West.  The  prairie  is  covered  with  its 
grass,  and  wild  flowers,  which  last  all  the  season 
through.  Here  and  there  is  a  stubble  field  of  oats, 
wheat,  or  acres  on  acres  of  the  golden  corn, 
swaying  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  little  music  from  the  meadow  larks  or 
bird  songsters  of  the  fields.  The  dogs  with  keen- 
est of  scent,  hunt  out  and  stir  up  the  game,  and 
as  they  rise  on  wing,  the  ready  gun  with  its  aim, 
and  deadly  shot,  brings  them  back  lifeless.  This 
is  probably  the  most  attractive  way  to  look  at  a 
prairie  hen,  for  we  must  confess  that  after  a  slice 
or  two  of  the  meat,  as  usually  served  at  the  eat- 
ing stations  of  the  railroads,  from  which  we 
escape  with  danger  to  our  front  teeth,  and  unsat- 
isfied stomachs,  we  can  only  exclaim  "  distance 
lends  enchantment."  However  tough  the  meat, 
if   served  on  the  table  when  first  killed,  yet  if 
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kept  till  it  grows  gradually  more  tender,  there  is 
a  wild,  spicy  flavor,  wliich  make  them  very  agree- 
able eating.  Buffalo  meat  and  prairie  hens  are 
not  altogether  reliahle  as  viands  of  the  railroacl 
dining  stations,  still  every  one  must  try  for  him- 
self, with  here  and  there  a  fhaiice  of  hnding 
sweet  and  tender  morsels. 


good  an  illustration  as  any,  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  some  of  the  westt^rn  towns  and  counties.  The 
county  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  18(59,  two 
years  after  the  railroad  had  passed  through  it,— 
with  Schuyler  its  the  c<»unty-«eat.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  1879,  it  has  an  assessed  valu- 
ation of  nearly  91.600.000.  and  a  population  of 
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Ames — At  present  simply  a  side  track,  53.5 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  l.'J7()  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  was  formerly  called  Ketchum  ;  but  bears  its 
present  name  from  Oliver  Ames,  Esq..  one  of  the 
builders  of  this  railroad.  Observe  the  size  of 
the  trees  in  the  cotton-wood  groves  and  hedges 
near  this  place — all  |)laiited  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

North  lif'iKl — (11.5  miles  from  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  road,  and  l.'J.")9  feet  in  elevation, 
a  little  less  than  the  preceding  station.  This  is 
a  thriving  little  town,  with  several  stores,  hotel, 
lumber-yard,  grain  elevator,  etc.  It  has  a  fx>n- 
tf)on  brid'^re  across  the  Platte  River,  which 
will  materially  increase  its  trade  with  Saundt-rs 
County  on  the  south.  The  opening  of  many  farms 
in  its  vicinity  have  ina<le  it  ([uite  a  grain  market. 
The  town  is  so  named  from  a  northwanl  bend  in 
the  river,  and  it  is  the  northernmost  ]>ointon  the 
Union  Pacific  in  thu  State  of  Nebnuska.  The 
population  is  about  300. 

Itoijfrs — is  a  side-track,  will  eventually  be- 
come a  station  ;  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farm- 
ing countrv  ;  is  OS. 5  miles  from  Omaha,  and  hjus 
an  elnation  of  l.;5.")!»  feet. 

Sr/iiiif/rr. — Thecounty-seatofColfax  County, 

*Tt  is  7.'i.!>  miles  from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of 

1,335  feet.     This  town  and  county,  perhaps,  is  as 


1,000  or  more.  Evidences  of  substantial  growth 
are  everywhere  visible.  The  town  ha.s  about 
twenty  stores,  of  all  kinds,  two  hotels,  a  substan- 
tial brick  court-house,  five  churches,  a  l>eautiful 
.school-house,  grain  elevators,  etc.  New  buildings 
to  accommodate  its  increasing  trade,  or  its  new 
residents,  are  constantly  going  up.  There  are 
three  flouring-mills  in  the  county,  on  Shell  Creek, 
a  beautiful  stream  fed  by  living  springs,  which 
runs  nearly  through  the  county  from  west  to  eaitt, 
and  from  one  to  five  miles  north  of  the  railroad 
track.  The  land  in  this  county  is  most  excellent, 
especially  the  rolling  up-land  north  of  Shell  Creek. 
Some  of" the  finest  crops  of  spring  wheat  raised 
in  the  West  are  grown  in  this  vicinity.  The  j>eo- 
ple  are  turning  their  attention  to  stock-raising 
more  than  formerly,  and  .•several  flocks  of  sheep 
Qiid  herds  of  cattle  are  now  kept  in  the  county,  by 
some  of  its  enterprising  stock-men.  All  of  this 
accomplished  in  about  six  years,  ."schuyler  is  the 
third  tow  II  west  of  ( )maha  tliat  has  a  bri<lge  across 
the  Platte,  Fremont  U-ing  thetirst.  These  bridges 
are  verv  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  the  t<^)wn3 
in  this  valley. 

liirhiiiii'il. — A  small  station  8^1.7  miles  from 
Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  l.Un  feet.  I'p  to 
li  late  (>eriod  the  land  surrounding  this  station 
has  been  mostly  held  by  speculators,  but  a  change 
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having  been  effected,  the  town  has  brighter  pros- 
pects. Lots  are  freely  given  away  to  parties  who 
will  build  on  them.  The  location  is  a  very  fine 
one  for  a  town,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
cellent country.  It  is  the  last  town  west  in 
Colfax  County. 

Colunibas — is  91.7  miles  from  Omaha.  It  is 
1,4.32  feet  above  the  sea.  A  beautiful  growing 
town,  with  a  rich  agricultural  country  to  back 
it.  It  has  seven  churches,  school  buildings, 
brick  court-house,  grain  elevator  doing  a  large 
business.  Good  hotels  and  other  building  enter- 
prises contemplated.  It  is  located  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loup  Fork,  with  the  Platte  Rivers, 
and  near  where  the  old  overland  emigrant  road 
crossed  the  first-named  stream.  It  now  has  a 
population  of  about  2,000  people,  and  supports 
two  newspapers  which  have  large  patronage  and 
circulation  ;  the  Journal,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  Era.  Columbus  has  had  two 
lives  thus  far.  The  first  town-site  was  jumped 
by  a  party  of  Germans  from  Columbus,  O., 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Afterwards  the 
two  interests  were  consolidated.  It  was  the 
principal  town  west  of  Omaha  until  the  rail- 
road came.  The  old  town,  near  the  ferry  cross- 
ing, was  then  moved  to  its  present  site  near 
the  station.  The  old  town  had  two  or  three 
small  stores,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  saloons 
ad  libitwn.  It  was  mostly  kept  alive  by  the 
westward  emigration.  At  that  time  the  Platte 
Valley  was  well  supplied  with  ranches  and 
ranchmen,  only  other  names  for  whisky-shops 
and  bar-tenders.  During  the  week  those  con- 
cerns would  pick  up  what  they  could  from  wagon- 
trains,  and  Sundays  the  ranchmen  would  crowd 
into  Columbus  to  spend  it — the  sharpers  improv- 
ing the  opportunity  to  fleece  the  victims  of  their 
seductive  wiles.  At  this  time  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  in  1866,  the  wood-chop- 
pers, the  freighters,  the  ranchmen  and  others, 
lured  by  the  charms  of  a  frontier  life,  jumped 
the  town  and  country.  They  could  not  endure 
the  proximity  to,  and  restraints  of  civilization. 
Then  the  second  or  new  life  of  the  town  be- 
gan. Farmers  began  to  come  in,  and  it  was 
found  by  actual  experiment  that  the  soil  was 
immensely  prolific ;  that  it  had  only  to  be  tickled 
with  the  plow  in  order  to  laugh  with  the  golden 
harvests.  In  the  lapse  of  the  few  brief  years 
of  its  second  or  permanent  growth,  it  has  be- 
come a  great  gi-ain  market,  aud  probably  ships 
more  car-lo:ids  each  year  ( 1 ,78.5  car-loads  last  year) 
than  any  other  town  on  the  line  of  the  road. 
Men  draw  grain  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  to 
this  place  for  a  market.  It  has  access  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Loup  and  Platte  Rivers,  by 
means  of  good,  substantial  bridges  ;  while  the 
country  north  of  it  is  as  fine  roiling  prairie  as 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  West — well 
watered  and  adapted  to  either  grazing  or  the 


growing  of  crops.  The  men  who  first  came  to 
Columbus  were  nearly  all  poor,  and  it  has  been 
built  up  and  improved  by  the  capital  they  have 
acquired  through  their  own  industrious  toil. 
The  town  has  a  good  bank,  without  a  dollar  of 
foreign  capital.  It  will  soon  have  other  rail- 
roads ;  one  from  Sioux  City,  and  another  to 
Crete  and  St.  Joe,  is  projected  ;  while  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  are  large  quantities  of  good 
lands  which  are  held  at  low  prices.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  which  Colum- 
bus offers  to  those  in  search  of  future  homes. 

How  Buffalo  liobes  are  Made. — George 
Clother  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Clother 
House  at  Columbus,  Neb.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
home-like  hostelries  in  the  West.  Mr.  Clother 
is  an  old  resident,  having  been  in  Columbus  six- 
teen years.  When  he  first  came,  the  country  was 
more  or  less  overrun  with  wandering  tribes  of 
Indians,  among  whom  were  the  Pawnees,  the 
Omahas,  the  Sioux,  and  occasionally  a  stray  band 
from  some  other  tribe.  In  those  days  he  was 
accustomed  to  traffic  in  furs  and  robes,  and  the 
business  has  grown  with  his  increasing  acquaint- 
ance, until  it  is  now  both  large  and  profitable, 
though  with  the  disappearance  of  both  Indians 
and  buffaloes,  it  is  liable  to  decrease  in  the  future. 
General  Sheridan,  we  think  it  was,  said  that  the 
vexed  Indian  question  would  be  settled  with  the 
fate  of  the  buffaloes — that  both  would  disappear 
together.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  these  proud  monarchs  of  the  plains,  has 
been  immense,  and  will  continue,  unless  Congress 
interposes  a  friendly  and  saving  hand.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  that  millions  of  them  have  been  killed 
for  their  hides  alone,  or  "  just  for  fun,"  which  in 
this  case  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  their 
hides  have  been  rejjeatedly  sold  for  less  than  a 
dollar,  and  regularly  not  more  than  $1.50.  This 
slaughtering  has  taken  place  principally  in  the 
Platte,  Republican,  Solomon,  and  Arkansas  Val- 
leys, and  where  a  few  years  since,  travelers  could 
see  countless  thousands  of  them  from  the  car 
windows  and  platforms,  on  either  the  Union 
Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific  or  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroads,  they  now,  ])robably  will  see 
but  few,  if  any.  Their  hides  have  been  shipped 
East,  where  they  make  a  poor  quality  of  leather. 
Those  only  which  are  taken  late  in  the  fall  and 
during  the  winter  montlis  of  .January  and  Febru- 
ary, are  fit  for  robes.  The  hair  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  thick  and  firmly  set. 

About  the  time  this  killing  process  began  in 
1870,  ]\Ir.  Clother  entered  upon  the  work  of  tan- 
ning robes,  employing  fortius  purpose  the  squaws 
of  tlie  Pawnee  and  Omaha  tribes.  The  Pawnee 
reservation  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  "  Bucks "  were  glad  of  the 
op))ortunity  of  employment  for  their  squaws. 
Labor  is  beneath  their  dignity,  and  they  despise  it. 
Besides  this,  tanning  robes  is  hard  and  slow  work, 
and  in  their  opinion,  just  fit  for  squaws.     For  a 
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few  years  the  squaws  of  both  of  tlie  tiilx-.s  namf<l, 
hav«  been  ••ngasjed  by  Mr.  Clotlier,  Imt  the  de- 
parture of  the  Pawnees  to  their  reservation  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  j^reciuded  tlie  ]>ossil>ility  of 
their  employment,  and  hiMice  in  the  winter  of 
187G,  the  Omalias  seem  to  have  a  monojioly  of  the 
work,  tliouirli  tiit're  is  not  as  much  to  do  as  for- 
merly. We  visited  their  camp  to  insix'ctthe  proc- 
ess of  making  rol>es.  It  was  located  in  a  Ixxly 
of  heavy  tind)er,  with  a  thick  growtli  of  under- 
brush, on  the  narrow  ])oint  of  land  where  the 
Loup  Fork  and  IMatte  Rivers  form  their  junction. 
The  low  bushes  made  a  perfect  wind-l>reak.  an<l 
in  the  midst  of  the  tall  trees  their  Sibley  tents 
were  pitched.  The  barkini;  of  numerous  dops 
greeted  our  ap]>roach,  and  after  makinjj  a  few 
inquiries  of  one  or  two  who  could  talk  broken 


Eiujlish,  we  crawled  into  the  tent  occupied  by 
the  •*  Bucks."  wlmni  we  found  intensely  interest«Hl 
in  traniMiuL' — j'layin*;  a  j;ame  with  caids  called 
••■Jl."  In  this  tent  were  nine  "  Hui-ks  "  and  one 
squaw;  three  sat  stolidly  by — disinterested  wit- 
nes.ses  oi  tlie  jjame;  tlie  sipiaw  was  entja^red  at 
some  verv'  plain  needle-work,  ami  occasionally 
I«iked  the  ]>artly  burned  brands  into  tlie  firR, 
which  was  in  the  center  of  the  tent,  and  over 
which  huui;  a  kettle  of  Imilinij  meat;  the  n^ 
niainini;  six.  sittinp  uix>n  a  blanket  o  la  Turk, 
were  shuttiir.i;  and  dealinp  the  cards.  Of  course 
they  ]>lay  for  money,  and  before  them  wen?  sev- 
eral (jnarters  in  currency,  and  several  silver  quar- 
tei-s,  with  some  small  sticks,  which  were  used  as 
money,  and  which  enabletl  them  to  keep  an  ac- 
count with  each  other,  of  the  pains  and  losses. 
During  this  game  they  passed  an>und,  several 
times,  a  lioll<»w-handled  tomahawk,  which  was 
used  as  a  pi  I X'.  One  woidd  take  three  or  four 
whiffs,  then  j'ass  it  to  the  next,  ami  .so  on,  until 
it  had  been  passed  amund  .several  times.  One  of 
these  •' Bucks"  was  called  "  Snaft'ord."  He 
could  talk  Fjiplish  quite  well.  Alter  a  while  we 
a.sked  "  Spafford  "  to  show  us  some  robes,  but  he 
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pointed  in  the  direction  of  his  tent,  and  indicated 
where  they  could  be  found.  He  said  he  could 
not  leave  the  game  just  then.  We  went  to  his 
tent  where  we  found  his  mother,  who  showed  us 
two  robes,  one  of  which  was  hers — a  smaller  one 
which  she  held  at  six  dollars.  Spatt'ord  had  pre- 
viously told  us  that  $12.00  was  the  price  of  his 
robe.  We  then  began  to  look  for  other  robes, 
and  saw  them  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
The  process  of  tanning  is  simple,  and  yet,  Indian 
tanned  robes  far  excel  those  tanned  by  white 
men,  in  finish  and  value.  When  the  hides  are 
first  taken  from  the  animals,  they  must  be 
stretched  and  dried,  flesh  side  up ;  if  they  are 
not  in  this  condition  when  the  squaws  receive 
them,  they  must  do  it.  After  they  are  thor- 
oughly dried,  the  squaws  then  take  all  the  flesh 
off,  and  reduce  them  to  an  even  thickness,  with 
an  instrument,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  termed  an  adze ;  it  is  a  little  thin  piece 
of  iron,  about  two  inches  long  on  the  edge,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  This  is  firmly  tied 
to  a  piece  of  the  thigh  bone  of  an  elk,  and  is 
used  the  same  as  a  small  garden  hoe,  by  eastern 
farmers  in  cutting  up  weeds.  When  the  requi- 
site tiiickness  is  obtained,  the  flesh  side  is  cov- 
ered with  a  preparation  of  lard,  soap  and  salt,  and 
the  robe  is  then  rolled  up  and  laid  by  for  two 
or  three  days.  It  is  then  unrolled  and  again 
stretched  on  a  frame,  like  a  quilt,  with  flesh  side 
to  the  sun ;  in  this  shape  it  is  scraped  with  a 
thin,  oval-shaped  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  resem- 
bling a  kitchen  chopping-knife  without  the  han- 
dle; this  process  usually  lasts  about  two  days. 
The  robe  is  then  taken  from  the  frame,  and 
drawn  across  a  rope  stretched  between  two  trees, 
with  the  flesh  side  to  the  rope,  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  dry  and  soft.  This  last  process 
makes  it  very  pliable,  requires  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  strength,  and  renders  the  robe  ready 
for  market.  Before  the  Indians  came  in  con- 
tact with  civilization,  they  used  sharpened  pieces 
of  bone,  instead  of  the  pieces  of  iron  we  have 
named,  and  in  place  of  the  preparation  of  lard, 
soap  and  salt,  they  used  buffalo  brains,  which  are 
considered  altogether  preferable  to  this  mixture ; 
the  brains  of  cattle  are  also  used  when  they  can 
be  obtained ;  but  the  robes  are  taken  out  on  the 
plains,  or  in  the  Platte  and  Republican  Valleys, 
and  brought  here  by  wagon  or  rail,  and  of  course 
the  brains  cannot  very  well  be  brought  with 
them.  The  squaws  laughed  when  we  pulled  out 
our  note-book  and  began  to  write,  being  evidently 
as  much  astonished  and  interested  as  we ;  they 
looked  with  wonder  at  the  book,  pencil,  and  the 
words  we  wrote.  While  the  lazy  "  Bucks,"  sit  in 
their  tents  and  gamble,  the  squaws  are  laboring 
hard  to  secure  means  for  their  support.  An 
Indian  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  labor.  He 
is  evidently  tired  all  the  time. 

Jackso}i — So   called   from   a  former    road- 
master  of  the  Union  Pacific — is  99.3  miles  from 


Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  1,470  feet.  The 
Loup  Valley  is  just  over  the  hills  to  your  right, 
and  the  magnificent  Platte  bottom  lands  are  still 
stretching  out  before  you.  It  has  one  or  two 
stores  and  hears  a  thrifty  appearance ;  at  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  this  place  or  Columbus 
would  be  made  the  end  of  a  division,  but  nothing 
has  been  developed  on  this  subject  within  the 
past  few  years. 

Silver  Creek — 109.4  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
1,534  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  first  station 
in  Merrick  County,  as  Jackson  was  the  last  in 
Platte  County.  North  of  this  station  is  the 
Pawnee  reservation,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
land  yet  luioccupied  in  the  State.  This  once 
powerful  tribe,  between  whom  and  the  Sioux  a 
deadly  hostility  exists,  has  dwindled  down  to 
small  numbers,  and  during  1875,  they  abandoned 
their  reservation  entirely  and  went  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  An  attempt  was  made  a  short  time 
since  to  sell  a  part  of  this  reservation  at  an  ap- 
praised valuation,  but  it  was  not  successful,  and 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  it  into 
market  under  the  preemption  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  price,  ($2.50  per  acre)  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  go  to  the  tribe  on  their 
new  reservation.  When  this  takes  place  Silver 
Creek  will  have  a  great  impetus  to  its  growth 
and  trade,  as  it  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  to 
this  reservation. 

Clark. — Named  after  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  gene- 
ral superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific;  it  is 
sometimes  called  Clark's,  Clarksville  and  Clark's 
Station.  It  is  120.7  miles  from  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  road,  with  an  elevation  of  1,610 
feet.  It  has  three  stores,  school-house,  church, 
shops  and  dwellings,  and  is  doing  a  fine  trade; 
W'ith  a  rich  country  around  it,  and  the  Pawnee 
reservation  soon  to  be  opened  on  the  north,  it  is 
destined  to  become  a  thrifty  town. 

Central  City. — The  county-seat  of  Merrick 
County  ;  has  two  or  three  churches,  several  stores, 
a  brick  court-house,  school-house,  hotels  and  nu- 
merous other  buildings.  Here  is  a  bridge  across 
the  Platte.  Population  OOO.  The  Nebiaska 
Cential  Railroad  is  expected  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific,  here.  Local  dis- 
sensions have  injured  the  town  in  the  past,  and 
must  operate  to  retard  its  growth  in  the  future. 
About  three  miles  west  of  this  place  a  new  side 
track  has  been  put  in.  It  is  yet  unnamed,  though 
it  will  probably  be  called  Lone  Tree,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  post-office  with  the  same  name  will 
be  established  Merrick  County  has  two  flouring- 
mills,  both  of  which  are  run  by  water,  taken 
from  the  Platte  River.  The  identical  "lone  tree," 
from  which  the  place  was  named,  has  long  since 
disappeared,  but  numerous  groves  of  cotton-wood 
are  everywhere  visible.  For  40  miles  here  the 
railroad  track  is  perfectly  straight. 

ChffiJiiKfu. — 142.3  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
1,760  feet  above  the  sea.     It  is  named  after  a 
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former  road-master  of  tl»e  Union  Pacific.  The 
town  ha.s  two  stores,  school-house,  and  other 
buildini^s,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine,  thickly 
settled  country. 

Ijorkivitotl — is  1 17.8  miles  from  Omaha,  with 
an  elevation  of  1,800  feet.  It  is  a  side  track 
where  trains  mei-t  and  pass.  A  store  has  re- 
cently been  opened  wln're  a  lively  trade  is  doiu*. 

iiranil  Ishiml. —  Tlie  end  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Union  I'ucitio  liailroad,  l.j;J.S  mili-s 
from  (^nialia.  and  l,8.")l)  fetit  above  tin;  sea.  The 
town  is  named  after  an  island  in  tin*  Platte  River, 
which  is  some  forty  miles  lon;^,  and  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  width.  It  was  first  settled  by  a 
colony  of  (iernians  from  Davenport,  la.,  in  \i'u. 
The  island  is  thickly  si-ttled,  nearly  every  quar- 
ter section  beino^  occu[)ied  by  a  thrifty  farmer. 
The  soil  is  wonderfully  prolific,  beinij  composed 
of  a  black  vegetable  mold,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  corn  raisin £f.  The  old  town  site  of 
Grand  Island  was  south  of  the  present  site,  on 
the  old  emic^rant  road.  The  first  three  years  of 
this  town  were  very  severe  on  the  settlers.  They 
had  to  haul  all  their  supplies  from  Omaha,  and 
part  of  this  tim-!  they  were  obli<red  to  live  on 
short  rations.  They  immediately  bei^an  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  but  at  first  had  no  market 
for  their  crops.  This  was  soon  remedied,  how- 
ever, by  the  openinijof  a  market  at  Fort  Kearny, 
some  forty  miles  west,  where  they  obtained  good 
prices  for  every thiiiij  they  could  raise.  In  a 
.short  time,  the  rush  to  Pike's  Peak  beijan,  and 
as  this  was  the  last  place  on  the  route  wln're  enii- 
jrrauts  could  obtain  grain  and  other  sup|>lies,  the 
town  grew,  and  many  who  are  now  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, then  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
prosperity.  In  this  vicinity  stray  buffaloes  first 
appeared  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  valley.  They 
never  came  in  large  herds,  but  when  hunted  by 
the  Indians  further  west  and  south  in  the  Repul)- 
lican  Valley  they  would  be  seen  wandering  near 
this  place.  While  the  war  was  in  progress,  the 
settlers  frequently  saw  war  parties  of  the  Sioux 
pass  to  and  from  the  Pawnee  camp  on  the  high 
i)luffs  south  of  the  Platte  River,  and  opjx^site 
Fremont.  When  they  returned  from  their  at- 
tacks, they  would  exhibit  the  scalps  they  had 
taken,  and  manifest  great  glee  as  they  swung 
them  through  the  air,  dangling  from  their 
spears.  In  the  early  spring  of  ISof).  the  stages 
from  Omaha  began  to  run.  .\t  first  they  came 
once  a  week,  theu  twice,  and  later,  daily.  Then 
the  telegraph  line  was  put  up.  Meanwhile  the 
trans-continental  railroad  was  agitated,  and  as  it 
became  more  and  more  talked  about,  the  settlers 
here  fondly  hoped  that  they  were  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  three  converging  lines,  as  first 
projvised,  wouM  meet.  Hut  they  were  doomed 
to  (lisappointment.  The  I'niou  Pacific,  Eastern 
Division,  now  the  Kansas  Pacific,  grew  into  an 
independent  line,  while  the  .Sioux  City  &  Pacific 
had  its  course  changed,  finally  uniting  with  the 


Union  Pacific  at  Fremont.  But  the  railroad 
came  at  last  in  180<i.  The  heavy  Uxlies  of  tim- 
ber on  the  islands  in  the  river  ^id  between  the 
Platte  and  WiMjd  Rivers  were  nearly  all  taken  for 
cross-ties.  It  was  only  cott<»n-wood,  but  it  would 
hold  the  spikes  and  rails  for  a  few  years  until 
others  could  be  obtained.  Tlien  the  buildings 
on  the  old  town  site  were  moved  wy  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  town  began  to  gr<jw.  The  round- 
house for  the  steam-horses  was  built,  and  the 
town  was  made  the  end  of  a  division  of  the  road. 
An  eating-house  was  erected,  and  stores,  shops, 
and  dwellings  followed  in  (piick  succe.ssion.  It 
is  the  county-seat  of  Hall  County,  and  the  first 
station  in  tlie  county  from  the  east.  It  has  a 
fine  large  brick  court-house,  tliree  church  edi- 
fices, school-house,  hotels,  batik,  and  one  of  the 
largest  steam  fiouring-niills  in  the  .State.  This 
is  one  of  the  regular  dining-stations  on  the  road. 
Last  year,  1875,  the  cnnq>any  put  up  an  elegant 
hotel  for  the  accoimnodation  of  the  traveling 
j>ublic,  at  which  all  pa.'isenger  trains  stop  for 
meals.  It  is  exceedingly  well  kei>t,  and  under 
its  pre.sent  management  will  command  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  public.  Like  all  other  towns  of 
any  imi>ortaiice  in  this  valley.  Grand  Island 
hopes  and  exjwcts  nujre  railroads.  A  road  to 
connect  with  the  St.  Joe  &  Denver,  and  the 
IJurlington  &  Missouri  at  Hastings,  twenty-four 
miles  .south,  is  nearly  all  graded,  and  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  finished.  A  line  is  also  projected  to 
the  north-weht,  and  one  to  the  north-^-ast  to  reach 
Sioux  City.  Its  present  jx^ipulation  is  al>ont  1,'JOO, 
and  its  prospect.s  for  the  future  are  Haltering. 

The  country  in  this  immediate  vicinity  is  well 
settled  by  a  thrifty  class  of  German  farmers,  wlio 
have  dug  wealth  from  the  .soil,  and  when  rations 
were  scarce  and  border  scares  frequent,  still  hung 
on  to  their  claims.  The  road  came  in  180G,  and 
gave  them  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
The  location  of  the  roundhouse  and  necessary 
repair  shops,  for  the  division,  is  a  great  help  to 
the  town,  as  they  give  employment  to  quite  a 
number  of  skilled  mechanics.  It  is  also  the  lo- 
cation of  the  government  land  office  for  the 
Grand  Island  land  district.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Times  and  Indeptndtnt,  IhjIIi  of 
which  are  well  conducted.  The  new  eating- 
house,  elsewhere  spoken  of.  is  the  finest  on  the 
road,  thoutrh  less  expensive  than  many.  It  cost 
about  ?l.'»,(MiO.  Tliis  is  a  breakfast  and  supper 
station,  and  the  company  has  furnished  umjde 
accommodations  for  the  patrons  of  this  hou.se. 

After  leaving  Grand  Island,  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  prairie  country  ojien.s  to  view.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  entire  valley,  but  the 
view  in  other  places  is  more  limited  by  bluffs 
anil  hills  than  here.  After  jmssing  Silver  Creek, 
there  is  a  section  of  the  road,  more  than  forty 
miles,  in  a  straight  line,  but  the  extent  of  prairie 
bn>nght  into  vision  there  is  not  as  large  as  here. 
Up  to  this  point,  you  have  doubtless  witnessed 
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many  proves  of  cotton-wood  around  the  numer- 
ous dwellinfjs  you  liave  piissed,  hut  they  bejjin  to 
diminish  now — nearly  tlie  last  of  them  being 
seen  at 

Aldfi, — the  next  station,  some  eisjht  miles 
west  of  Grand  Island,  101. .j  milHs  from  Omaha, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,!M(7  feet.  There  are  one  or 
two  stt>res,  a  school-house,  and  several  dwellings. 
It  is  two  miles  east  of  Wood  Kiver,  which  is 
spanned  by  the  first  iron  bridge  on  the  line.  All 
regular  jnissenger  trains  stop  at  this  station  and 
receive  and  deliver  mails.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  Wood  River  would  be  called  a  rivulet  or 
small  brook,  but  such  streams  are  frequently  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  rivers  in  the  West.  It 
forms  a  junction  with  the  North  Channel  of  the 
Platte  Uiver,  just  south  of  Grand  Island.  Its  rist; 
is  in  tht^  blurt's  across  the  divide,  north  f>f  I'lum 
Creek,  and  its  general  course  is  due  east.  The 
road  runs  along  its  southern  bank  for  several 
miles,  and  in  several  places  it  is  fringed  with 
timber.  When  the  road  was  first  built  through 
here,  it  was  well  timbered,  l>ut  it  was  nearly  all 
taken  for  construction  purjwses  and  fuel.  In 
early  days,  say  in  18.jn-(j((,  this  valley  was  the 
frontier  settlement  of  the  West,  and  a  few  of 
tlie  old  pioneer  log  houses  are  still  standing, 
though  very  much  dilapidated.  The  settlers  had 
a  few  *'  Indian  scares,"  and  lost  some  stock,  but 
beyond  this,  no  great  depredation  was  done.  Fort 
Kearny  wius  their  first  murket-]>lace  to  which 
they  hauled  their  suri)lus  grain  and  provisions. 
Though  Wood  River  is  so  small,  it  nevertheless 
supplies  three  flouring-mills  with  power  for 
grinding,  and  there  are  several  mill  sites  nnf>c- 
cupied.  The  first  mill  is  near  the  iron  bridge 
already  spoken  of,  and  the  others  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

Wood  Rivrr — is  the  name  of  the  next  sta- 
tion. It  has  two  or  three  stores,  several  dwellings, 
and  a  new  de])ot  building.  It  is  1G9.6  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  1,074  feet  above  the  sea.  The  old 
.station  was  two  miles  further  west,  and  the  Cath- 
olic church  still  remains  to  mark  the  place  where 
it  stood.  The  country  around  here  was  first 
settled  by  .some  Irish  families;  they  are  indus- 
trious and  worthy  citizens,  and  have  develojied 
some  fine  farms.  Prairie,  or  blue  joint-grass  has 
been  principally  seen  thus  far,  but  now  you  will 
observe  jiatches  of  butfalo  grass  which  increase 
as  you  go  west,  and  of  which  we  shall  spe;ik 
hereafter.  This  is  the  last  station  in  Hall 
County. 

Shrltou — comes  next^ — a  side  track,  depot,  a 
few  dwellings,  and  another  of  those  flouring- 
mills  s|><iken  of.  In  January,  187().  the  water  in 
Wood  River  was  sufficient  to  keep  three  run  of 
burrs  going  in  this  mill  for  about  twenty  out  of 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  flour  made  at 
nearly  all  the  mills  on  the  T'nif)n  Pacific  finds  a 
ready  market  in  the  mountain  towns  west,  to 
■which  it  is  usually  shipped.     Shelton  was  named 


after  the  present  cashier  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road  at  Omaha.  It  has  an  elevation  of  2,010 
feet,  and  is  177.4  miles  from  the  eastern  tt^rminus 
of  the  rna<l. 

SiirrfHsfiil  Farniiuff.  —  The  little  farms 
which  now  fill  up  the  Platte  Valley  as  far  as 
North  Platte  are  occupied  by  people  who  came 
from  the  older  .SUites,  with  very  little  cash  capi- 
tal, and  by  homesteading  or  warrant  or  purchiise 
from  the  railroad  on  time,  tliey  have  made  many 
a  snug  home.  To  show  what  has  lieen  done  by 
real  industry,  we  (juote  from  actual  records  the 
figures  of  the  success  of  a  farmer  in  Platte  County. 
Reginning  with  the  year  I8<i7,  and  up  to  the  year 
1874,  .seven  years,  he  cultivated  in  wheat  and 
corn,  an  average  of  sixty  to  eighty  acres  wheat, 
and  fifty  acres  corn;  total  l:k)  acres.  His  re- 
ceipts from  these  two  croi>s  oidv,  in  .seven  years, 
was  §l:{.:5 14. (!.'»;  ex[>ense.s,  ?:4",0.")y.92 ;  j.rofits, 
i?8,:{.'>4.l:5.  besides  increase  of  value  of  land,  which 
is  fully  !?'J.(MKl  more.  This  is  what  was  done 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  i?-_'.(Kt(). 

Tree  Vlantiitg  in  Sfhi'dslio. — The  Ne- 
bra.skans  celebrate  a  special  day  in  the  spring 
nionths  as  a  holiday,  in  which  the  entire  i>oj>ula- 
tion  join  hands  in  a  hearty  exerci.se  at  tree  plant- 
ing; this  is  called  Arbor  Day.  Travelers  will 
notice  from  the  car  windows  on  their  first  day's 
ride  westward  from  Omaha,  quite  a  numl>er  of 

f»retty  groves  of  trees,  planted  both  as  wind- 
ireaks  for  their  farms,  and  also  for  timber  plant- 
ations. The  tree  most  popular  is  the  cotton- 
wcKid,  which  grows  very  easily,  sure  to  start,  and  is 
quite  luxuriant  in  foliage  ;  however  it  i.n  valuable 
for  shelter  and  stove-wcod  only,  not  for  manu- 
factures. As  an  instance  of  rapiditv  of  growth, 
there  are  trees  in  the  Platte  Valley,  which  planted 
as  cuttings,  have  in  thirteen  years  nie:isured  2*2 
inches  in  diameter.  Little  l>oys  are  tempted  by 
large  premiums  from  their  parents  to  test  their 
cajiacity  at  tree  i)lanting  on  ArUir  Ihiy,  and  as- 
tonishing rapidity  has  occasionally  been  known, 
one  farmer  in  one  day  having  planted  from  sun- 
rise to  sundown,  14,(KKI  tree.s,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  spring  .sea.son,  over  2(K).(KK>.  tn-ttlers,  as 
fast  as  they  arrive,  aim  to  accomplish  two  things. 
First,  to  break  the  sod  for  a  corn  field;  next,  to 
jilant  timber  slielt^^r.  The  wynds  which  blow 
from  the  west  are  very  cf>nstant,  often  fierce,  and 
a  shelter  is  of  immense  value  to  stock  and  fruit 
trees.  Hedges  of  white  willow,  .several  miles  in 
length,  have  been  laid,  which  at  five  years  from 
cuttings,  have  made  a  {perfect  fence  15  feet  high  ; 
one  farm  alone  has  four  miles  of  such  continu- 
ous fence,  which  at  four  years  of  age  was  a  com- 
plete protection.  The  rapidity  of  growth  in  the 
rich  alluvial  .soil  of  the  Plattfl  Valley  reminds 
one  of  tn>pical  luxuriance.  A  grove  of  white 
Jish,  in  twelve  years,  hius  grown  to  an  average  of 
20  inches  in  circumference,  anci  30  fj'et  high. 
Walnut  tre«'s,  in  eight  years,  have  m**asured  22 
inches  in  circunxference,  and  25  feet  high.     M»- 
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pletreeSjOf  twelve  years,Tneasure4;5  inches  around 
lour  feet  from  the  ground.  Elms  of  fourteen 
years,  show  ;}6  inches  in  girt,  and  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. Honey  Locusts,  eleven  years  of  age,  are  30 
feet  high,  and  30  inches  around.  Cotton-wood 
trees,  of  thirteen  years,  have  reached  (J6  inches  in 
circumference,  and  22  inches  in  diameter.  White 
willow,  same  age,  45  inches  in  circumference. 
Nebraska  planted  10,00(M)0()  tiees  in  1878. 

(iibboi)., — tiu;  last  station  on  Wood  River,  is 
182.9  miles  from  tlie,  Missouri  by  rail,  and  has  an 
elevation   of   2,0 1(J    iwX.     It    was   formeijy   the 
county-seat  of   IJutfalo   County,  and   had  a  fine 
brick  court-house  erected.     But  the  county-seat 
was  voted  to  K<!arny  Junction  in   1871,  and  the 
building  is  now  used  for  school  pui'poses.     Jt  has 
a  hotel,  several  stores,  and  auotlier  of  those  Hour- 
ing-mills,  in  plain  sight   from  the  track.      The 
l'latt(!  River  is  some  three  miles  distant,  to  the 
south,  and  glistens  in  the  sunlight  lilci!  a  stnnik 
of  silver;    the  level  prairie  between  is  studded 
with   farm-houses,   and   in   the   late    sunnner  or 
early  autunni  mnnerous  stacks  of  grain  and  hay 
are    everywhere    visible    around     the     fanners' 
homes.     The   bluffs,   south  of   the    Platte,    rear 
their  low  heads  in  the  distance,  and  your  vision 
is  lost  on  prairie,  prairie,  prairie,  as  you    look 
to  the  north.     Beautiful  as  these  prairies  are  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,   their   blackened 
surface  in  the  fall,  if  burned,  or  their  dull  drab 
color,  if  unburned,  is  monotonous  and  wearying. 
Shrfby—haf^   an    elevation    of   2,100   feet,    is 
191.3  miles  from  Omaha.     The  town  is  named 
Kearny,    and    takes    its    name    fronx    General 
Kearny,    who   was    an   officer    in    the    regular 
army    during    the     Mexican    war.      Old    Fort 
Kiiarny   was   located    near   this   station,    south 
of    the    Platte    River,    and   the   military   reser- 
vation    of     government     land     still     remains, 
though     it     will    probably    soon     be    brought 
into  market.     The  rights,  if  they  have  any,  of 
"squatter  sovereigns"  will   here   be  tested,  as 
nearly  every  cpiarter  section  in  the  whole  reserve 
is  occupied  by  them,  some  of  whom  have  made 
valuable  improvements  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
etc.     It  was  formerly  a  grt'at  shipping  point  for 
cattle,  but  the  advancing  tide  of  settlements  has 
driven  stock-men.  like  the  Indians,  still  further 
west.     OccasioiKilly,  how(^ver,   Texas   herds  are 
grazed  near  here,  and  the  herders  sometimes  visit 
Kearny  Junction,  a  few  miles  west,  and  attempt 
to  run   the  town;    they  murdered  a  man  there 
in  1875,  in  cold  blood— shot  him   dead  on   the 
threshold  of  his  own  door — and  this  so  incensed 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  that  they  will  not, 
probably,  allow  them  to  visit  the  townin  future. 
The  murderer  was  ^arrested,  has  l)een  convicted, 
and  time  will  tell  w]u'th(>r  he  will  be  hung  or  not. 
Texas  herders,  as  a  class,  are  rough  fellows,  with 
long   hair   and   beard,   wide-rimmed    hats,   best 
fitting  boots  they  can  get,  large  spurs  jingling 
at  their  heels,  a  small  arsenal,  in  the  shape  of 


Colt's  revolvers,  strapped  to  their  waists  with 
a  careless  neyligr-e  appearance.  Their  chief  pleas- 
ure is  in  a  row;  their  chief  drink  is  "whisky 
straight,"  and  they  usually  seem  to  feel  better 
when  they  have  killed  somebody.  Houses  of 
prostitution  and  tippling  saloons  follow  close-  in 
their  wake.  They  are  generous  to  their  f)-iends, 
dividing  even  the  last  dollar  with  a  comrade  who 
is  "  broke  ;  "  cowardly,  treacheious  and  revenge- 
ful to  their  enemies.  Human  life  is  of  but  littile 
account  with  them.  'J'heir  life  is  one  of  constant 
exposure,  and  very  laboiious.  They  are  perfect 
horsemen — usually  in  the  saddle  sixteen  out  of 
every  twenty-four  houis — and  their  great  ambi- 
tion seems  to  be  to  become  "a  devil  of  a  fellow," 
generally.  Nor  does  it  require  much  care  or  effort 
on  their  part,  to  fill  the  bill.  Tliousajids  of  them 
on  the  plains  in  their  luitive  State,  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  AVyoming,  and  Nebraska  "have  died 
with  their  boots  on,"  aiul  we  suppose  thousands 
more  will  ])eiish  the  same  way.  Living  violent 
lives,  of  course  they  nu'et  with  violent  deaths. 
They  are  a  peculiar  race,  answering,  jwihaps,  a 
])eculiar  purpose.  The  con)nninity  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  country  generally,  will  be  bet- 
ter off'  when  they  have  passed  away,  for  almost 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  goes 

"  Diiwn  to  the  vile  dust  from  wlience  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unlioiiored  and  unsung." 

Kearny  has  now  nothing  but  a  side  track, 
depot  and  water-tank,  with  a  section-house  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  corral  from  which  cattle 
used  to  be  shipped.  The  reservation  included 
not  only  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  a 
large  island  which  extends  east  and  west  quite  a 
number  of  miles.  Tlie  fort  was  .south  of  the 
river,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  now  renmins  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  buildings  formerly 
stood.  This  fort  was  built  in  1858,  by  Colonel 
Charles  May,  of  IMexican  war  fame.  Three 
miles  west  of  the  old  fort  was  Kearny  City, 
which  was  a  considerable  town  in  the  old  over- 
land times,  but  it  disappeared  with  the  advent  of 
the  railroad.  The  .southern  j^ai't  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  covered  with  sand-hills,  and  useless,  ex- 
cept for  grazing.  Notice  how  the  buffalo  grass 
appears  and  how  its  extent  is  increased  as  you  go 
further  west.  The  new  houses  around  the  sta- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  squatters  on  the  reser- 
vation, are  increasing,  which  indicates  that  the 
country  is  fast  settling  up. 

Kearufi  JintrfioH. — A  lively,  enterprising 
town,  195.3  miles  from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation 
of  2,150  feet.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Burling- 
ton and  IMissouri  Railroad  only,  and  owes  its 
rapid  development  to  this  fact  more  than  to  any- 
thing else.  Formerly  the  St.  Joe  and  Denver 
Railroad  ran  trains  to  this  place,  using  the  track 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missoiui  from  Hastings, 
a  smart  little  town  twenty-four  miles  south  of 
Grand  Island.  But  this  has  been  abandoned  and 
it  is  supposed  the  road  will  build  an  independent 
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line  to  some  point  on  tlie  I'nion  Pacific.  Grand 
I.Hlaiid  an<i  Kearny  .lunction  liotli  liope  to  jjft 
it.  Kearny  tJiin<'ti<)ii  was  liiid  (nil  liy  the  t<i\Mi 
(•(inipany  in  Scpti-inlier,  lh72,  aluint  tlie  .'^atm; 
time  the  niirliii^ton  and  Mi.s^onri  Kailioad  ar- 
rived ;  tlie  first  Imnse  was  Imilt  in  An),'nst, 
1H72,  and  tlie  town  lias  j^Mown  very  lapidly 
ever  sinet^;  it  now  lias  a  jojinlation  of  1,()()() 
Honls.  six  cliurch  edifices,  one  daily  newspaper, 
the  Prcus,  one  weekly,  'J he  I'ime^,  two  l»i  ick 
hank  l)uil<lin^^s  and  other  brick  blocks,  with 
hotels,  numerous  sUjres,  schof)l-lionse,  court-house, 
etc.  It  has  a  daily  sta<;e  line  to  l{|oomini,'ton,  a 
tlnivinj;  town  some  sixty  miles  south  in  the  Ke- 
pul>li(^■ln  N'alley,  ;uul  (juile  an  extensive  tiadi; 
trom  il  and  the  South  Loup  Valley  <tn  the  north  ; 
some  ut  the  stores  here  do  ipiitf!  a  wholi-sale 
tradi!.  The  town  is  fiiu-ly  located  on  a  j,'iailual 
slope,  and  from  the  liills  or  bliilTs  on  its  north 
side  the  land  in  seven  counties  can  be  distinctly 
seen;  it  has  (Iks  vim  and  en(T;iy  which  usually 
cliaractcM  i/.es  WesttM'n  towns;  it  is  an  aspirant 
for  the  capital  if  it  is  evc^r  moved  from  Lineoln, 
and  has  j;round  on  the  hill  n-served  for  llu;  l<jca- 
tion  of  tlie  Slat(5  buildinj^'s;  it  also  expects  a 
railroad  from  Sioux  City,  and  one  from  the  Ile- 
jtublicaii  Valley;  alto;feth(!r  its  future  prospects 
an;  bri;,'ht.  Splendid  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  broom-corn,  |»otato(!M,  cabbages,  and 
onions  are  raised  in  this  vicinity  dininj^  favorable 
seasons,  but  we  rej^ard  the  slock  businr-ss  as  the 
best  ]>ayin,i^  and  surest  investment  for  settleis; 
the  bulfalo  grass,  to  our  mind,  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  it.  Kearny  .luncticjn  is  very  healthy, 
and  invalids  would  here  find  an  agreeable  resting- 
place. 

Sfri'f'iiHftH — has  an  elevation  of  2,170  feet, 
and  is  2;)1.2  miles  from  the  .Missouri  Kiver.  It 
is  simply  a  side  track  with  a  secti<tn-house  n<'ar 
by.  'I'lii!  way  si-ttlers  have  pushed  up  this  valley 
during  the  last  five,  years,  is  marvelous. 

J'Jiii  ('rcvk — is  'IW.'i  miles  from  Omaha, 
with  an  elevation  of  2.211  feet.  In  the  first  200 
mili'H  of  your  journey,  you  have  attaim-d  an  alti- 
tude more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  Omaha, 
wh'-re  you  stalled,  and  yet  the  ascent  lias  been  so 
g.atlual  that  you  liavt;  s(;arcely  nolici-d  it.  Kim 
(.'reck  was  so  named  after  the  cn;ek  which  you 
cross  just  after  leaving  the  station  going  west. 
It  was  formerly  le-avily  timbered  with  elm,  ash, 
hackberry  and  a  few  walnuts  and  colton-woods ; 
but  the  necessities  of  the  road  when  it  was  built 
required  it  all  and  more  too.  Tin;  Ujwn  has  one 
or  two  saloons,  stores,  school-house  an<l  a  few 
dwellings.  The  creek  rises  in  the  bluffs  north- 
west, and  sluggishly  worries  through  them  and 
til!}  sand,  till  it  is  fina'ly  swallowed  u[)  by  the 
i'latte.  liut  little  timlier  remains  in  this  vicinity. 
The  next  station,  some  nine  Uiili's  west  of  Kim 
Crei'k,  call'-d 

()i'4'i'fon — has  the  usual  side  track,  school- 
house,  a  store  and  some   few   dwellings.     Tiiia 


valley,  to  this  point  and  beyond,  would  have  boen 
thickly  settled  long  before  this  but  for  climatic 
reasons  whicli  we  need  not  name.  'J  he  I'latte 
N'alley  exU-nds  on  either  side  jn-re  nearly  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  town  is  220..'>  miles 
from  Omaha,  at  an  elevation  of  2.:50.'»  feet. 

•tOHHcli/it, —  Aside  track;  will  eventually  be- 
come a  station;  named  alter  the  pay  ina.»ter  of 
the  I'liion  I'acific  Uoiul.  It  is  22.'>.1  miles  fioin 
Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  alnjut  2,:i<K>  feet 
al*ove  the  sea. 

I'linii  i'rfeh. — So  named  from  a  creek  on 
the  .south  siile  of  the  river,  whiih  flows  into  the 
I'latte  nearly  op|K)site  the  town.  'Jhe  htage- 
station,  on  the  (»ld  overland  road  was  l(Kate«l 
on  this  creek  an<l  in  those  days  it  was  considered 
q  lite  an  im|>ortant  jKiint  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
number  of  c(»nfliits  with  the  havage.-- — in  lact  one 
of  ihi'ir  favorite  )k)ints  of  attack;  eleven  white 
persons  weri!  killed  and  several  wounded  during 
one  of  these  attacks.  I'onr  miles  we.'-t  of  the 
present  town-site  they  captured  and  burned  a 
train  of  cars  in  lMtJ7;  one  of  the  train  men  was 
scaljM'd  and  recently  was  still  living  in  or  near 
Omaha;  one  was  killed,  and  the  others,  we  Ix-- 
lieve,  made  their  escajn-.  The  nature  of  the 
bluffs  here  is  such  that  they  had  a  go<^>d  op|K>r- 
tunity  to  attack  and  escap;  before  the  settlers 
and  emigrants  could  rally  and  give  them  battle. 
The  cr(!ek  ri.ses  in  a  very  l»luffy  region,  and  inns 
north-east  uiUi  the  I'latte.  I'lnni  (reek  is 
the  county-seat  of  Daw.son  County;  has  alxmt 
")00  inhabitants;  a  fine  brick  c<inrt-hoiise  with 
jail  underneath,  one  chur<  h  e«iifice,  school-house, 
two  or  three  hotels,  stores,  warehouses,  etc.  it  is 
a  |>oint  whep!  considerable  liio<<in-<<>rn  is  pur- 
cha-sed  and  shipi»ed  ;  has  a  hemi-weekly  stage  line 
acioss  the  Republican  Valley  to  Noilon,  in  the 
State  of  Kan.sas,  and  a  wfekly  newsjiajH-r.  There 
is  a  substantial  wagon  bridge  acio.ss  the  I'latte 
Kiver,  nearly  tliree-<iuarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  vi-ry  fine  grazing 
country,  thouudi  in  favorable  sea.-ons  crops  have 
done  well.  With  irrigation.  i«'i haps  they  might 
be  made  a  certainty.  This  town  also  enjoys 
(piite  a  trade  with  the  upjxT  Republican  Valley. 
It  was  formerly  a  favoiite  range  for  b«fTaIo«'H, 
and  large  quantities  of  their  bleaching  Umes 
have  belli  gathered  and  ship|x<l  l>y  rail  to  St 
Louis  and  places  east.  It  is  2;M.I  miles  from 
Omaha,  witli  an  elevation  of  2.:{70  feet. 

lUittIr  with  thf  hnliaim  ut  I'ttim 
f'/vWi-.— While  the  railroail  w;uh  Ining  built, 
the  engineers,  graders  and  track-layers  were  fre- 
(piently  driven  fiftm  their  work  by  the  Indians. 
Not  only  then.  I»ut  after  the  track  w;is  laid  an<l 
trains  running,  it  was  some  times  torn  n[t  and 
trains  «litched,  causing  loss  of  lives  and  destruc- 
tion of  prop<'ity.  One  of  these  attat-ks  took 
pl.-u-e  near  I'liim  Creek,  as  we  will  now  relate. 
In  .lulv,  lH«i7,  a  train  was  ditche<l  alMuit  four 
mile.s    west   uf    the    above-named    station.      It 


was  by  a  band  of  southern  Cheyennes,  under  a 
chief  called  Turkey  Leg,  who  now  draws  his 
rations  regularly  from  Uncle  Sam,  at  the  Red 
Cloud  agency.  He  is  a  vicious  looking  fellow, 
his  appearance  naturally  suggesting  him  as  a  fit 
subject  for  a  hanging  bee.  At  a  small  bridge, 
or  culvert,  over  a  dry  ravine,  they  had  lifted  the 
iron  rails  from  their  chairs  on  the  ties — raising 
only  one  end  of  each  rail — about  three  feet,  pil- 
ing up  ties  under  them  for  support,  and  firmly 
lashing  the  rails  and  ties  together  by  wire  cut 
from  the  adjoining  telegraph  line.  They  were 
pretty  cunning  in  this  arrangement  of  the  rails, 
and  evidently  placed  them  where  they  thought 
they  would  penetrate  the  cylinder  on  each  side 
of  the  engiue.  But  not  having  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind  exactly,  aud  disregarding  the  slight 
curve  in  the  road  at  this  point,  they  missed  their 
calculations,  as  the  sequel  shows,  as  one  of  the 
rails  did  no  execution  whatever,  and  the  other 
went  straight  into  and  through  the  boiler.  After 
they  had  fixed  the  rails  in  the  manner  described, 
they  retired  to  where  the  bench  or  second  bottom 
slopes  down  to  the  first,  and  there  concealed 
themselves  in  the  tall  grass,  waiting  for  the  train. 
Before  it  left  Plum  Creek,  a  hand-car  with  three 
section  men  was  sent  ahead  as  a  pilot.  This  car 
encountered  the  obstacle,  and  ran  into  the  ravine, 
bruising  and  stunning  the  men  and  frightening 
them  so  that  they  were  unable  to  signal  to  the 
approaching  train.  As  soon  as  the  car  landed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  Indians  rushed  up, 
when  two  of  the  men,  least  hurt,  ran  away  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night — it  was  little  past  mid- 
night— and  hid  in  the  tall  grass  near  by.  The 
other,  more  stunned  by  the  fall  of  the  car,  was 
scalped  by  the  savages,  and  as  the  knife  of  the 
savage  passed  under  his  scalp,  he  seemed  to 
realize  his  condition  partly,  and  in  his  delirium 
wildly  threw  his  arms  out  and  snatched  the  scalp 
from  the  Indian,  who  had  just  lifted  it  from  his 
skull.  With  this  he,  too,  got  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  is  now  an  employe  of  the  company  at 
Omaha, 

But  the  fated  train  came  on  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  had  transpired  in  front.  As 
the  engine  approached  the  ravine,  the  head-light 
gleaming  out  in  the  darkness  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, fast  growing  less  and  less,  the  engineer. 
Brooks  Bowers  by  name,  but  familiarly  called 
'.'Bully  Brooks"  by  the  railroad  men,  saw  that 
the  rails  were  displaced,  whistled  "down 
brakes,"  and  reversed  his  engine,  but  all  too  late 
to  stop  the  train.  The  door  of  the  fire-box  was 
open,  and  the  fireman  was  in  the  act  of  adding 
fuel  to  the  flames  within,  when  the  crash  came. 
That  fireman  was  named  Hendershot,  and  the 
boys  used  to  speak  of  him  as  "the  drummer  boy 
of  the  Rappahannock,"  as  he  bore  the  same 
name,  and  micrht  have  been  the  same  person 
whose  heroic  deeds,  in  connection  with  Burnr 
side's  attack  on  Fredericksburg,  are  now  matters 


of  history.  He  was  thi'own  against  the  fire-box 
when  the  ravine  was  reached,  and  literally 
roasted  alive,  nothing  but  a  few  of  his  bones  be- 
ing afterwards  found.  The  engineer  was  thrown 
over  the  lever  he  was  holding  in  his  hands, 
through  the  window  of  his  cab,  some  twenty  feet 
or  more.  In  his  flight  the  lever  caught  and  rip- 
ped open  his  abdomen,  and  when  found  he  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  holding  his  protruding 
bowels  in  his  hands.  Next  to  the  engine  were 
two  flat  cars  loaded  with  brick.  These  were 
landed,  brick  and  all,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  front  of  the  engine,  while  the  box  cars,  loaded 
with  freight,  were  thrown  upon  the  engine  and 
around  the  wreck  in  great  disorder.  After  a 
time  these  took  fire,  and  added  horror  to  the 
scene.  The  savages  now  swarmed  around  the 
train  and  whooped  and  yelled  in  great  glee. 
When  the  shock  first  came,  however,  the  con- 
ductor ran  ahead  on  the  noith  side  of  the  track 
to  the  engine,  and  there  saw  Bowers  and  Hender- 
shot in  the  position  we  have  described  them. 
He  told  them  he  must  leave  them  and  flag  the 
second  section  of  the  train  following  after,  or  it, 
too,  would  be  wrecked.  He  then  ran  back,  sig- 
naled this  train,  and  with  it  returned  to  Plum 
Creek.  Arriving  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  vain  did  he  try  to  get  a  force  of  men  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Ko 
one  would  go.  In  the  morning,  however,  they 
rallied,  armed  themselves  and  went  out  to  the 
wreck.  By  this  time  it  was  near  ten  o'clock.  The 
burning  box  cars  had  fallen  around  the  brave 
engineer,  and  while  the  fiery  brands  had  un- 
doubtedly added  to  his  agony,  they  had  also 
ended  his  earthly  existence.  His  blackened  and 
charred  remains  only  told  of  his  suffering.  The 
rescuing  party  found  the  train  still  burning — the 
Indians  had  obtained  all  the  plunder  they  could 
carry,  and  left  in  the  early  morning.  In  the  first 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  they  manifested  their 
delight  over  the  burning  train  in  every  possible 
way,  and  their  savage  glee  knew  no  bounds. 
From  the  cars  not  then  burned  they  rolled  out 
boxes  and  bales  of  merchandise,  from  which  they 
took  bright-colored  flannels,  calicos,  and  other 
fancy  goods.  Bolts  of  these  goods  they  would 
loosen,  and  with  one  end  tied  to  their  ponies'  tails 
or  the  horn  of  their  saddles,  they  would  mount 
and  start  at  full  gallop  up  and  down  the  prairie 
just  to  see  the  bright  colors  streaming  in  the 
wind  behind  them.  But  the  end  of  this  affair 
was  not  yet.  The  avenging  hand  of  justice  was 
on  the  track  of  these  blood-thirsty  villains,  who, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  are  permitted  to 
wear  the  human  form.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  by  order  of  General  Augur,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  department  of  the  Platte, 
Major  Frank  North,  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  who 
had  had  no  little  experience  in  the  business,  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  battalion  of  two  hundred 
Pawnee  Indians,  who  were  peaceable  and  friendly 
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towards  the  whites,  and  whose  reservation  is 
near  Columbus,  for  scouting  duty.  Jt  was  tlie 
old  experinuMit  of  tightintj  the  devil  with  tire  to 
be  tried  over  again.  These  scouts  were  to  fight 
the  various  h(jstile  bands  of  the  Sioux,  Anapa- 
hoes,  aiMl  Cheyennes,  and  assist  in  guarding  the 
railroad,  and  the  railroad  builders.  At  the  time 
this  train  w;is  attacked,  these  sconts  were  scat- 
tered in  small  detachments  along  the  line  of  the 
road  between  Sidney  and  the  Laramie  Plains. 
General  Augur  was  immediately  notitied  of  it, 
and  he  telegraphed  Major  North  to  take  the 
nearest  company  of  his  .scouts  and  repair  as  .soon 
as  possible  tt)  the  .scene  of  the  disaster.  At  that 
time,  .Major  North  was  about  fourteen  mih's  west 
of  Sidn^'y,  at  the  end  of  tlie  track,  and  his  nearest 
company  was  some  twelve  miles  further  on. 
Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to  their  camp  in 
about  Hfty  minutes,  got  his  men  together,  ami 
leaving  orders  for  the  wagons  to  follow,  returned, 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  track  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  liy  the  time  the.se  men 
and  horses  were  loaded  on  the  cars,  the  wagons 
liad  arrived,  and  l>y  tive  o'clock  the  train  ))ulled 
out.  Arriving  at  tJulesl)urg,  they  were  attached 
to  a  passenger  train,  and  by  midnight,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster  took  place, 
he  arrived  at  the  .scene.  Meanwhile  other  white 
troops,  stationed  near  by,  had  arrived.  In  the 
morning  he  was  ordered  by  General  Augur  to 
follow  the  trail  and  ascertain  whether  the  at- 
tack had  been  m;vie  by  northern  or  southern  In- 
dians. With  ten  men  he  started  on  tlie  .scout. 
'J'lie  sharjKsighted  Pawnees  .soon  struck  the  trail. 
They  found  where  the  hostile  band  had  cros.sed 
the  river,  and  where  they  had  abandoned  .some 
of  their  plunder.  They  followed  the  trail  all 
that  day,  and  found  that  it  bore  .south  to  the 
Republican  Valley.  From  this  fact,  and  other 
indications  that  only  Indians  would  notice,  he 
ascertained  that  the  attacking  band  were  .south- 
ern Cheyennes.  Returning  from  this  .scout,  after 
about  thii  ty-tive  miles'  travel,  he  rejx)rted  to  the 
comman<ling  officer  at  Omaha,  and  received 
orders  to  remain  in  the  vicinity,  and  thoroughly 
scout  the  country,  the  belief  being  generally  en- 
tertained among  the  oflicers  that,  if  not  followed, 
the  Indians  would  soon  return  on  another  raid. 
Subsecjuent  events  proved  this  belief  to  be  true, 
and  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  about  ten 
day.s,  their  eamp  being  at  Plum  Creek,  one  of 
the  scouts  came  running  into  camp  from  the 
bluffs  south  of  Plum  Creek,  ami  rejKirted  that 
the  Indians  were  coming.  He  liad  discovered 
them  in  the  distance,  making  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  overland  stage  station,  which 
they  soon  after  reached.  Arriving  here,  they 
unsaddled  their  horses  and  turned  them  loo.se  in 
an  old  sod  corral  to  feed  and  rest.  They  then 
began  preparations  to  remain  all  night.  The 
scouts,  however,  proposed  to  find  out  wlio  and 
what  they  were  before  the  evening  approached. 


Major  North  first  determined  to  go  with  the 
company  himself,  but  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  Capt.  Janifs  Murie,  finally  gave  him  charge 
of  the  expedition.  'J'here  were  in  the  command, 
two  white  commissioned  officers — Lieut.  Isaac 
Davi.s,  besides  the  Captain  —  two  white  sj-r- 
geants,  and  forty-eight  Pawnees.  The  company 
marched  from  their  camp  straight  s^juth  t<j  tiie 
Platte  River,  which  tln-y  cros.sed  ;  tlien  turning 
to  the  left  followed  down  its  bank  under  the 
bushes  to  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
creek.  Here  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chey- 
ennes. Then  there  was  mounting  in  hot  ha.ste — 
the  Cheyennes  at  once  preparing  for  the  fray. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  to  bo 
j  ])itted  against  this  snuiU  band  of  fifty-two,  all 
I  told.  But  the  Cheyenne.s,  up  to  this  time,  sup- 
j  posed  they  were  to  fight  white  soldiers,  and  were 
very  confidi-nt  of  victfuy.  Forming  in  regular 
I  line,  on  tiny  rushed  to  the  confiict.  Captain 
I  Murie's  command,  as  soon  as  they  found  they 
j  were  discovered,  left  the  bushes  on  the  river 
I  baidi  and  went  up  into  the  road,  where  they 
I  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  were  ordered  to 
I  charge.  As  the  order  wa.s  given,  the  Pawnees 
set  up  thf'ir  war-whoop,  slajiped  their  breasts 
I  with  their  hands  and  shouted  "  Pawnee.s."  'Jhe 
opposing  lines  met  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
through  which  the  scouts  charged  with  all  their 
speed.  The  Cheyennes  immediately  broke  and 
fled  in  great  confusion,  every  man  for  liimself. 
Then  followed  the  chase,  the  killing  and  the 
scali>ing.  The  Indians  took  their  old  trail  for 
the  Republican  Valley,  and  put  their  hor.ses  to 
their  utmost  speed  to  e.scape  the  «leadly  fire  of 
the  Pawnees.  Night  finally  ended  the  chase,  and 
when  the  six)il3  were  gathered,  it  wjis  found  that 
fifteen  Chey«'nne  warriors  had  been  made  to  bite 
the  dust,  and  their  .scalps  had  been  taken  as  tro- 
phies of  victorv.  Two  jtrisoners  were  al.so  taken, 
one  a  Ixiy  of  ai>out  sixteen  years  and  the  otlier  a 
s(iuaw.  The  l)oy  was  a  nephew  of  Turkey  Leg, 
the  chief.  Thirty-five  horses  and  mules  were 
al.so  taken,  while  not  a  man  of  the  .scouts  was 
hurt.  After  the  ch.ise  h.ad  ceased,  a  rain-storm 
set  in,  and  tired  with  their  day's  work,  with  the 
trophies  of  their  victory,  they  returned  to  camp. 
It  was  alKiut  midnight  when  thev  arrived.  Ma- 
jor North  and  a  company  of  mfantPi-,  under 
command  of  ('apt.  John  A.  Miller,  had  re- 
mained in  camp  guarding  governjnent  and  com- 
fiany  projierty,  and  knowing  that  a  battle  had 
>een  fought,  were  intensely  anxious  to  learn  the 
re.sult.  When  the  Pawnee.s  came  near,  it  wa.s 
with  shouts  and  whoops  and  songs  of  victors*. 
They  exhibited  their  scalps  and  paraded  their 
prisoners  with  great  joy,  and  8i>ent  the  whole 
night  in  scal{>dances  and  wild  revelry-.  This 
victory  put  an  end  to  attacks  on  railroad  trains 
by  the  Cheyennes.  The  l>oy  and  squaw  were 
kept  in  the  camp  of  the  Pawnee.s  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  a  big  council  was  held  with  the 
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Brule  Sioux,  Spotted  Tail's  band,  at  North 
Platte,  to  make  a  new  treaty.  Hearing  of  this 
council,  Turkey  Leg,  chief  of  the  Cheyennes, 
sent  in  a  runner  and  offered  to  deliver  up  six 
white  captives  held  iu  his  band  for  the  return 
of  the  boy  and  the  squaw.  After  the  necessary 
preliminaries  had  been  effected,  the  runner  was 
told  to  bring  the  white  captives,  that  the  ex- 
change might  be  made.  The  boy  held  by  the 
scouts  was  understood  to  be  of  royal  lineage,  and 
was  expected  to  succeed  Turkey  Leg  in  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  tribe.  After  the  exchange  had 
taken  place,  the  old  chief  would  scarcely  allow 
the  boy  to  leave  his  sight — such  was  his  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  manifested  his  delight  in  every 
possible  way  over  his  recovery.  The  white  cap- 
tives were  two  sisters  by  the  name  of  Thompson, 
who  lived  south  of  the  Platte  River,  nearly  oppo- 
site Grand  Island,  and  their  twin  brothers ;  a 
Norwegian  girl  taken  on  the  Little  Blue  River, 
and  a  white  child  born  to  one  of  these  women 
while  iu  captivity.  They  were  restored  to  their 
friends  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Next  Attack, — The  Indians  were  not 
willing  to  have  the  iron  rails  that  should  bind 
the  shores  of  the  continent  together  laid  in 
peace,  and  made  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1868,  a  "cut 
off "  band  of  Sioux,  under  a  scalawag  chief, 
named  Two  Strikes,  attacked  and  killed  five 
section-men  near  Elm  Creek  Station,  taking  their 
scalps,  and  ran  off  a  few  head  of  stock.  They 
were  never  pursued.  On  the  same  day,  and  evi- 
dently according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  a  part  of 
the  same  band  attacked  the  post  at  Sidney.  They 
came  up  on  the  bluffs  north  of  the  town  and 
fired  into  it.  But  no  one  was  injured  from  their 
shooting  at  that  time.  Two  conductors,  however, 
named  Tom  Cahoon  and  William  P>lmunson, 
had  gone  down  the  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  a  little  way 
to  fish.  They  were  unobserved  by  the  Indians 
when  the  firing  took  place.  Hearing  the  re- 
ports they  climbed  up  the  bank  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  being  seen  by  the  Indians, 
they  at  once  made  an  effort  to  cut  them 
off,  though  they  were  only  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  post.  The  savages  charged  down  upon 
them,  and  shot  Cahoon,  who  fell  forward  on 
the  ground.  The  Indians  immediately  scalped 
him  and  hsft  him  for  dfsad.  JMr.  Edmunson 
ran  towards  the  post  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  drawing  a  small  Derringer  pistol,  fired 
at  his  pui-suers.  Thinking  he  had  a  revolver 
and  would  be  likely  to  shoot  again  if  they  came 
too  close,  they  did  not  venture  up  as  they  had 
done,  but  allowed  him  to  escape.  He  got  away 
with  some  eight  or  nine  arrow  and  bullet  wounds 
together  and  carrying  four  arrows  sticking  in  his 
body-  H«  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  rapidly 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  Aft(n'  the  Indians 
had  gone,  the  citizens  went  after  the  body  of  I\lr. 
Cahoon,   whom  they  supposed  dead,  but  to  their 


surprise  he  was  still  alive.  They  brought  him 
into  the  post,  where  he  recovered,  and  is  now 
running  on  the  road. 

Attach  at  OgalaJla. — In  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  same  band  of  Sioux  attempted  to 
destroy  a  train  between  Alkali  and  Ogalalla. 
They  fixed  the  rails  the  same  as  at  Plum  Creek. 
As  the  train  came  up  the  rails  penetrated  the 
cylinders  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  as  it  was  a 
straight  track  there;  the  engine  going  over  into 
the  ditch,  with  the  cars  piling  up  on  top  of  it. 
The  engineer  and  one  of  the  brakemen  who  was 
on  the  engine  at  the  time,  were  thrown  thiough 
the  window  of  the  cab,  and  were  but  little  hurt. 
The  fireman  was  fastened  by  the  tender  against 
the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  after  the  train  had 
stopped,  there  being  no  draft,  the  flames  of  the 
fire  came  out  of  the  door  to  tlie  fire-box  upon 
him,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  literally  roasted 
alive.  He  was  released  after  six  houi's  in  this 
terrible  position,  during  which  he  begged  the 
attendants  to  kill  him,  but  lived  only  a  few 
moments  after  his  release.  All  the  trains  at  this 
time  carried  arms,  and  the  conductor,  with  two 
or  three  passengers,  among  whom  w-as  P'ather 
Ryan,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Columbus,  Nebraska, 
seized  the  arms  and  defended  the  train — the 
Indians  meanwhile  skulking  among  the  bluffs 
near  the  track,  and  occasionally  firing  a  shot. 
AVord  was  sent  to  North  Platte,  and  an  engine 
and  men  came  up,  who  cleared  the  wreck.  Mean- 
while word  was  sent  to  ]\Iajor  North,  then  at 
Willow  Island,  to  take  one  company  of  his  scouts 
and  follow  the  Indians.  He  came  to  Alkali  and 
reported  to  Colonel  IMizner,  who  was  marching 
from  North  Platte  with  two  companies  of  cavalry, 
all  of  whom  started  in  pursuit.  They  went  over 
to  the  North  Platte  River,  crossed  that  stream 
and  entered  the  sand-hills,  whei-e  the  scouts  over- 
took and  killed  two  of  the  Indians ;  the  whole 
party  going  about  thirty-five  miles  to  a  little 
lake,  where  the  main  body  of  Indians  had  just 
left  and  camped,  finding  the  smouldei-ing  em- 
bers of  the  Indian  fires  still  alive.  That  night 
some  of  the  white  soldiers  let  their  camp  fiies 
get  away  into  the  prairie,  and  an  immeuvse  piairie 
fire  was  the  result.  This,  of  course,  alarmed  the 
Indians,  and  further  pursuit  was  abandoned, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  scouts.  Colonel 
IMizner  also  claimed  that  his  rations  were  run- 
ning short,  but  from  all  the  facts  we  can  learn, 
he  lacked  the  disposition  to  pursue  and  capture 
those  Indians.  At  least,  this  is  a  charitable  con- 
struction to  put  upon  his  acts. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  (1868),  the  same 
band  of  Indians  attacked  the  section-men  near 
Potter  Station,  drove  them  in  and  run  off  about 
twenty  head  of  horses  and  mules.  JNIajor  North 
and  his  scouts  wei*e  immediately  sent  in  pursuit. 
Leaving  camp  at  AVillow  Island,  the  command 
was  soon  on  the  ground.  It  was  evidently  a 
small  raiding  party,  and   Major  North   sent   a 
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Lieiit'-naiit  and  fifteen  of  his  men  after  them. 
Thi'V  struck  their  trail,  loll<.>w»-«l  them  to  the  North 
Platte  Kiver,  which  they  cm^xil.  followed  and 
overhauled  them  in  the  .sand-hilLs,  killing  two, 
recapturing  a  part  of  the  stolen  horses,  and  re- 
turned without  loss.  The  Indians  have  made 
some  efforts  to  ditch  a  few  trains  sinc»>  that  year, 
but  have  effected  no  serious  damage.  Their 
efforts  of  late  have  mostly  been  contined  to  stock 
stealing,  and  they  never  seem  so  happy  as  w  hen 
they  have  succeeded  in  running  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules.  When  the  road  was 
first  built  it  was  th-ir  habit  to  cross  ingoing 
south  and  north,  several  times  in  each  year.  They 
roam- 1  with  the  buffaloes  over  the  plains  of 
Xebrask;i,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Kansas.  The 
effort  of  the  governniMit  of  late  luis  been  to 
confine  them  on  their  reservations,  ami  the  rapid 
disappr'arance  of  the  buffaloes  from  the  regions 
nam-d  have  given  them  no  excuse  for  hunting  in 
thi  country  now  crossed  by  railroads  and  filling 
up  witli  settlers. 

Coyote — is  the  n?xt  station,  simply  a  side 
track  with  a  s3ction-house  near  by.  But  little 
timber  is  visible  at  this  place,  though  the  bottom 
lands  begin  to  wid.Mi,  giving  an  extended  view. 
Tliis  is  not  a  timb.-r  country,  and  wherever  it  is 
found,  the  traveler  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  tlie  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  islands 
in  the  river  doubtle-ss  had  some  timber,  but  the 
rn  )st  of  it  has  long  since  disapp'^ared.  Occxsion- 
ally  you  may  see  a  few  scattering  trees  which 
havi  been  left  by  the  prairie  fires,  and  which 
stauil  in  inaccessible  places.  This  side  track  is 
2-JJ.l  miles  from  (^maha,  and  2,440  feet  above 
th>  sea.     The  next  station  is 

Coztifl — so  named  after  a  gjentlemaji  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  purchased  alx>ut  4U,0<KJ 
acres  of  land  here  from  the  railroad  company ; 
laid  out  th;  t^wn;  built  quite  a  number  of 
houses ;  induced  people  to  settle  here :  ha.s  resold 
a  good  deal  of  his  land,  but  still  has  al>out  20,0(K) 
acres  in  the  imin'diate  vicinity.  Along  the  rail- 
ro,td  track,  w.^tof  Plum  Creek,  the  traveler  will 
n>tice  that  the  buffalo  grass  has  been  rooted  out 
by  what  is  called  prairie  or  blue  joint  grass.  This 
last  is  an  animal  grass  and  is  killed  by  frost, 
after  which  it  resembles  dark  colored  brick — a 
reddish  brown  appearand.  It  has  but  little  nutri- 
m.Mit  after  the  frost  com 's,  but  if  cut  and  curetl 
in  July  or  August,  makes  an  excellent  quality  of 
hay.  The  buffalo  grass  is  just  over  the  divide  a 
little  way,  but  is  giving  way  to  that  just  nametl. 
Some  men  of  capital  near  C<^iEiid.  are  interest- 
ing themselves  in  sheep  raising,  and  frequently 
from  this  place  west  you  will  see  large  herds  of 
cattle.  Cozad  is  '2\'i.\  miles  from  Omaha,  with 
an  elevation  of  2,480  feet.  It  has  two  or  three 
stores,  scluwl-house.  hotel,  several  large  dwellings, 
an  1  with  favorable  seastins  for  growintr  croj>s  in 
the  future,  will  beoonj^  quite  a  town.  The  Platte 
Valley  at  this  jtt.iut  i»  alM>iit  tw.-iity  mil.s  widi-. 


Wiltow  Inlatid — is  the  next  station;  so 
named  from  the  large  number  of  willow  bu-hes 
on  the  island  in  the  river  near  by.  It  is  ■J.j<J.1  niil>-s 
from  the  Missouri,  and  has  an  elevation  of  2..j11 
feet.  The  prairie  or  blue-joint  gra^s  still  con- 
tinues along  the  side  of  the  track,  and  the  bluffs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  seem  more  abrupt.  They 
are  full  of  ravines  or  "  draws,"  and  these  .«oiue- 
times  have  timber  iii  them.  At  this  station  a  large 
quantity  of  cedar  piles  and  tel.-graph  jk-I'-s  are 
delivered.  They  are  hauU'd  some  forty  mil«-s 
from  the  canons  in  the  S:>uth  Ix>up  Vall'-y. 
There  is  a  store  at  this  station  and  a  corral  near 
by  where  stock  is  kept;  with  a  few  old  log  and 
mud  buildings,  rapidly  j.oiiig  to  decay  in  the 
vicinity.  The  plon»'  of  this  place,  if  it  ever  had 
any,  has  long  since  departeil,  but  it  may.  never- 
theless, yet  iHtfune  the  pride  of  stt^k-iiien,  who 
shall  count   their  low  ing  herds  by  the  thou>aiid. 

Grand  Duke  Alejti^  First  liuffalo  Hunt. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of 
Russia,  to  the  United  States,  the  ini(>erial  jarty 
were  escorted  to  the  plains,  and  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  a  buffalo  hunt, over  the  western  prairies. 
Connect«Hl  with  the  chase  were  some  inci<ients  of 
rare  curiosity  and  i>leasure.  As  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Russian  nation,  he  has  s**en 
the  novelty  of  military  life  on  the  frontier;  shak- 
en hands  with  parti.iUy  tamed  Indian  warriors, 
and  smoked  the  pij«e  of  j>eace  in  ancient  style. 
Among  the  oimpany  were  Buffalo  Bill,  a  noble 
.son  of  the  wild  West,  and  Generals  .^heriilan 
and  Caster.  The  red  men  app»'areti  in  a  grand 
pow-wow  ami  war-dance,  and  indulged  in  arrow 
practice  for  his  particular  benefit. 

The  party  started  fn>m  camp  Alexis.  Willow 
Creek,  Nebraska  in  Januan.-,  1 S72.  For  the  hunt 
the  Duke's  dress  consisted  of  jacket  and  trowsers 
of  heavy  gray  cloth,  trimmed  with  green,  the 
buttons  bearing  the  lmi>erial  Russian  coat-«'f- 
arins;  he  wore  his  Ixiota  outside  his  tn>wsers.  his 
cap  was  an  Australian  turl^an,  with  cloth  top; 
he  carried  a  Ru>sian  hunting  knife,  and  an 
American  revolver  n-cently  jin-sente*!  to  him, 
and  l>earing  the  coat-of-arms oi  tlie  United  States 
and  of  Rus>ia  on  the  handle. 

General  Custer  appeared  in  his  well-known 
frontier  buckskin  hunting  costume,  and  if.  in- 
stead of  the  comical  sealskin  cap  he  wf>re.  he  had 
onlv  ha«l  feathers  fastene<i  in  his  flowing  hair,  he 
would  have  {massed  at  a  distance  for  a  great  In- 
dian chief. 

Buffalo  Bill,  the  famous  scout,  was  dressed  in 
a  buckskin  suit  trimmed  with  fur.  and  wore  a 
bl.i  '  '    hat,  his  long  hair  hanging  in  ring- 

It;  ~  >houlderH. 

(i  i:ii-  "i-  >ight»-<I  in  a  longcanon  with  broken 
sides  and  hii;h  hills  on  either  side,  forming  a 
ma'^iific'-nt  arena. 

The  (irand  Duke  and  Custer  start»tl  off.  and 
;».<  th.'v  wetit  C"ii-t.r  i>ull>-<l  I'ut   hi-  r< M.Ivt-r,  ai;il 
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said,  "  Are  you  ready,  Duke  ?  "  Alexis  drew  off 
his  glove,  grasped  his  pistol,  and  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  replied,  "  All  ready  now.  General."  Buf- 
falo Bill  had  been  selected  to  show  the  Grand 
Duke  how  the  buffaloes  would  stand  at  bay  when 
suddenly  attacked.  A  cow  was  singled  out  to 
show  him  how  fleet  of  foot  the  females  are,  and 
the  speed  and  skill  essential  to  overtake  and  kill 
them.  As  soon  as  she  espied  them  she  started 
off  at  full  speed,  the  Duke  and  Custer  after  her. 
Finding  herself  hard  pressed,  she  ran  up  a  steep 
declivity  on  the  right  side  of  the  canon,  and  gain- 
ing a  footing  on  the  slope,  kept  along  the  narrow 
ledge,  while  the  Duke  and  Custer  followed  in  a 
line  along  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  The  chase 
was  most  exciting,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  exhib- 
iting an  enthusiasm  and  daring  which  the  most 


elevation  of  2,637  feet,  and  268.4  miles  from  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road.  The  island  in  the 
river,  from  which  the  station  is  named,  is  quite 
large,  and  formerly  had  considerable  timber  for 
this  country.  An  occasional  tree  may  yet  be  seen. 
McI*lierson — is  277.5  miles  from  Omaha, 
and  2,695  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  station 
named  after  the  fort  which  is  located  south  of  the 
Platte  River,  on  a  military  reservation,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  station.  There  is  a  wagon 
bridge  across  the  river  connecting  the  two  places. 
The  fort  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  station, 
and  is  located  near  some  sjirings  formerly  called 
"  Cotton-wood  Springs."  It  bears  the  name  of 
the  gallant  general  who  fell  before  Atlanta,  in 
1864,  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.     But  few  soldiers  are  now  kept  at  this 
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experienced  western  hunter  could  not  have  sur- 
passed, pressed  his  game  until  she  turned  upon 
him.  Describing  a  semi-circle  with  his  horse, 
he  dashed  to  the  other  side  of  her,  and  taking 
deliberate  aim,  discharged  the  contents  of  his 
revolver  into  her  fore  shoulder,  as  quick  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  buffalo  fell  dead  upon 
the  instant.  Thus,  as  he  telegraphed  to  his  fa- 
ther, the  Czar  of  Russia,  he  killed  the  first  wild 
horned  monster  that  had  met  his  eye  in  America. 
The  sport  continued  for  two  days,  and  ended 
with  a  series  of  Indian  festivities. 

Warren — is  a  side  track  260.4  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  2.570  feet  above  the  sea.  A  section- 
house  stands  near  by.  The  valley  here  narrows, 
and  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  come  near  the  river. 

Brady  Island — is  the  next  station,  with  an 


fort,  though  at  the  time  the  war  was  in  progress, 
and  afterwards  during  the  building  of  the  road, 
and  in  the  years  of  Indian  conflict  that  raged  on 
the  frontier,  it  was  a  post  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Immense  quantities  of  hay  are  annually 
cut  near  this  place,  with  which  government  and 
private  contracts  are  filled.  A  part  of  the  Sev- 
enth Iowa  Cavalry,  under  Major  O'Brien,  camped 
on  the  site  of  the  fort  in  1866,  and  afterwards 
troops  from  the  regular  army  were  stationed 
here. 

Gannett — named  after  J.  W.  Gannett.  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  present  auditor  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad — is  a  side  track  with  adjacent  section- 
liouse ;  is  285.2  miles  from  Omaha,  and  2.752 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  All  the  stations  for  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  miles  east  of  this,  are  located  in  an 
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excellent  grazing  country,  and  cattle  and  sheep 
are  coining  in  to  occupy  it. 

Five  miles  from  Gannett,  the  railroad  crosses 
the  North  Platte  Kiver  on  a  pile  bridge.  There 
is  a  side  track  and  two  section-houses  just  east 
of  the  river,  the  side  track  for  iiay  cars,  and  one 
of  the  section-houses  near  the  bridge  for  tiie 
watchman,  who  walks  its  entire  length  after  the 

Eassage  of  every  train.  The  bridge  is  planked 
y  the  railroad  company,  and  rented  by  Lincoln 
County,  so  that  wugons,  teams  and  stock  have 
free  passage.  After  leaving  Cozad,  the  number 
of  settlers'  cabins  and  houses  diminisiies  till  you 
come  to  the  North  I'Litte  Valley.  S>uth  of  the 
river  between  Fort  Mcl'herson  and  North  Platte, 
there  are  quite  a  immber  of  homesteatlers,  who 
have  farmed  it  for  a  few  years,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  having  to  contend  with  drought 
and  grasshoppers.  J'he  soil  has  been  proven  to 
be  prolific,  but  some  plan  of  irrigation  will  have 
to  be  adopted,  before  agriculture  can  be  made  a 
paying  investment.  In  choice  locations,  how- 
ever, such  as  pieces  of  low  bottom  land  near  the 
river,  crops  of  potatoes  and  '*  garden  truck  "  have 
been  successfully  raised  for  several  years. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  great  stock- 
growing  region  of  the  continent,  where  cattle  and 
hoi"ses  can  be  grown  and  kept  the  year  round 
without  hay,  and  where  the  buffalo  grass,  except- 
ing along  the  streams,  affords  the  rich  nutriment 
tluit  produces  fat,  and  renders  cattle  ready  for 
market  without  grain. 

The  North  Platte  River  will  be  crossed  again 
at  Fort  Steele.  It  has  its  source  in  nortlieru 
Colorado,  west  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 
The  Laramie  River,  which  you  cross  just  beyond 
Laramie  City,  and  the  Sweetwater,  which  rises 
ill  the  Wind  River  Mountains  north  of  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  runs  through  the  great  South  Pass, 
are  two  of  its  principal  tributaries.  It  drains  an 
immense  region  of  country,  and  is  fed  l)y  innu- 
merable streanis  and  spring  from  the  Black  Hills 
of  Wyoming,  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  the  .Sweetwater  Moun- 
tains, the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Rattlesnake  Hills 
and  other  elevations.  The  traveler  must  not  be 
confused  bv  the  term  "  Black  Hills."  The  Black 
Hills  of  \\  yo6iing  are  those  which  you  cross  be- 
tween Cheyenne  and  Laramie  City,  the  summit 
of  which  you  reach  at  Sherman.  These  are  not 
the  Black  Hills  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
of  late,  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  the  Sioux  Indians.  They  are  called  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
them  on  the  railroad  is  Sidney.  From  the  im- 
mense amount  of  water  which  runs  into  the 
North  Platte  River,  it  is  a  nivster}*  w  hat  becomes 
of  it  all,  as  the  river  is  shallow  and  sluggish 
where  it  is  crosse«l  near  its  mouth.  Its  treach- 
erous l)ottom  of  ever  varying  and  shifting 
quicksands,  like  that  of  the  .Siuth  Platte.  d()es 
not  make  it  a  good  fording  stream  for  wagons, 


though  the  water,  except  in  certain  seasons  of 
of  the  year,  is  the  smallest  obstacle.  L'p  to  the 
spring  of  1873.  this  river  was  tlje  southern  bound- 
ary of  what  the  Sioux  Indians  claimed  as  their 
reservation,  and  it  was  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
special  appropriation  of  ?'_'.").000,  that  they  re- 
liuijuished  the  right  to  hunt  as  far  south  as 
this  river.  The  princiftal  milit;ir>'  jtosts  on  the 
stream,  are  Forts  Fetterman,  usually  occujiied  by 
but  few  troops,  and  Laramie.  The  latter  is  at 
pre.sent  the  principal  militan,-  dejxit  for  l>oth 
troops  and  sujijilies  off  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
in  this  part  ot  the  West.  It  is  f>()  miles  from 
Cheyenne,  its  nearest  railroad  station,  and  the 
jMiint  from  whence  nearly  all  the  frontier  exf)e- 
ditiuns  into  northern  Wyoming,  wesU-rn  Dakota, 
and  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  River  countries, 
start.  The  Laramie  River  and  the  North  Platte 
form  a  junction  near  the  fort. 

The  South  Platte,  which  the  railroad  still  fol- 
lows for  about  eighty-five  miles,  is  similar  to  the 
North  Platte,  so  far  as  external  observations 
go.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  south  and  west  of 
Denver,  receives  a  large  number  of  tributaries; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Cache  La  Poudre,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  it  at  Greeley,  and  then 
pursues  a  due  east  course  to  the  Missouri  River. 
The  junction  with  the  North  Platte  is  formed  a 
few  miles  below  tlie  bridge  just  sj>oken  of.  On 
neither  of  these  streams,  nor  on  any  of  their 
tributaries  can  agricultural  pursuits  be  carried 
on  without  irrigation,  and  not  always  with  success 
with  irrigation.  The  hand  of  the  AlnuL'hty  has 
placed  its  ineffaceable  maik  n^ion  all  this  va>t 
region  of  country — that  it  is  His  pasture  ground 
and  adapt e«l.  so  far  as  is  known,  to  no  other  pur- 
pose. Millions  of  buffaloes  have  ranged  over 
these  bleak  and  desolate-looking  plains  for  ages 
past,  and  from  the  short  grass  which  grows  in 
abundance  thereon,  have  derived  a  rich  suste- 
nance. Thev  have  gone  or  are  f.ast  going,  and  the 
necessities  o^  the  civilization  which  follows,  calls 
for  beef  and  mutton.  These  plains  must  become 
the  great  beef -producing  region  of  the  continent. 
Thev  are  the  Almighty's  pasture  grouinls.  and  if 
there  are  not  a  thousand  cattle  uyxm  a  hill,  there 
will  surely  be  "  cattle  u|K)n  a  thousand  hills." 
The  numerous  tributaries  to  these  two  rivers 
are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  with  high  roll- 
ing prairies  Itetween — affording  abundance  of 
water  with  adjacent  pasture,  and  this  pasture  is 
the  home  of  the  richest  natural  grasses. 

Before  you  re.ach  the  North  Platte  River,  vou 
will  see  conclusive  evidence  of  the  adaptability 
of  these  plains  to  stock-raising,  and  from  this 
time  on  to  where  the  river  is  atniin  crossed,  you 
will  see  numei-ous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
shee]>.  The  snows  of  winter  in  these  elevat^nl 
regions  are  dry.  and  not  frequent.  Driven  by 
fierce  winds,  they  will  fill  the  liollows  and  small 
raviiies.  while  the  hills  are  always  left  bare,  so 
that  cattle  and  sheep  can  always  obtain  access  to 
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the  fp'ouiul,  and  the  huffalo  and  biincii  gras.ses 
with  wliich  it  is  covered.  While  luiy  must  he 
cut  for  the  sustenance  t)l'  sheep  duriii;,'  tiie  few 
days  storms  may  hist,  and  for  tiie  liorses  and 
cattii-  tliat  may  he  kept  up;  the  vast  herds, 
wliellier  of  caltle  or  horses,  will  j,'(j  throuijh  the 
most  severe  winter  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
tliis  re<^ion  without  hay  or  shelter,  except  that 
afforded  l>y  the  ravines.  The  experiment  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  and  the  vast  lierds  that 
are  now  kept  in  tliis  rejrion.  attest  the  succe.ss  of 
that  experiment.  In  Lincoln  County,  of  which 
the  town  of  Nortli  IMatte  is  the  county-seat, 
there  are  probably  (iO,()(K)  head  of  cattle  alone. 
Eastern  farmers  and  stock-raisers  will  see  that 
the  att'mpt  to  provide  hay  for  this  vast  number 
would  be  useless,  and  if  required  wouKl  render 
the  keepinjT  of  so  many  in  a  sin^rle  county  un- 
profitai)le.  'J'he  expense  of  provi(Jing  hay  would 
in  tlie  tirst  place  lie  p^reat.  and  the  expense  of 
contininij  the  cattle  ancl  feedinj^  it  out  would  be 
still  ifreater.  And  if  the  l)uffaloes  have  lived  in 
this  country  year  after  year,  during  the  flight  of 
the  centuries  without  hay,  why  may  not  cattle  and 
horses  do  likewise?  The  stock-grazing  region 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  comprises  in  fact 
all  the  country  west  of  the  lOOth  meridian  of 
longitude,  to  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
and  the  elevated  plateaus  or  great  parks  lying 
between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  the 
same  mountains;  while  the  extent  north  and 
south  reaches  from  the  (iulf  of  ^b'xico  to  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  tlie  United  States. 
Three  great  railroad  linos  already  penetrate  this 
vast  stock  range,  and  a  decade  will  hardly  ]>ass 
away  before  other  lines  will  follow.  A  rea<ly 
outlet  to  the  best  stock  markets  in  the  country 
is  tlierefore  always  accessible  and  always  open. 
Hut  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  this 
region,  not  every  one  who  may  be  captivated  with 
the  idea  of  a  stock  raiiche  and  lowing  herds,  can 
make  it  a  success.  Tht-  business  re(iuires  capital 
and  care — just  the  same  attention  that  is  given 
to  any  other  successful  business.  Xor  can  it  be 
safely  entered  upon  under  the  impression  that  a 
fortuuf!  can  be  made  in  a  day  or  in  a  year.  It  is 
a  l)usiness  liable  to  losses,  to  severe  winters,  un- 
favorable seasons  and  a  glutted  market.  It  does 
not  run  itself.  By  reason  of  a  single  hard  win- 
ter, one  man  in  the  stock  business  has  been 
known  to  lose  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ami 
the  losses  that  same  winter  were  projK)rtionally 
severe  ujhjii  those  who  were  not  as  able  to  suffer 
tiiem.  It  is  a  business  which,  if  closely  attendi'd 
to,  promise.s  large  returns  uiH)n  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  whidi.  at  tlie  same  time,  is  liable  to 
h"avy  losses.  It  is  more  sure  than  mining  and 
more  profitable  than  agricultural  or  dairy-farm- 
ing, nut  we  shall  have  more  to  .say  of  this 
hereafter,  with  specific  illustrations  as  to  what 
can  be  done  in  both  sheep  husbandry  antl  cattle 
raising.     Returning  to  the   two  rivers,  one  of 


which  we  crossed  near  their  junction — the  va.st 
area  of  bottom  lands  continue  to  widen,  and  for 
a  long  dislanee  i-ach  has  its  broad  valley.  Leav- 
ing the  North  I'lalte  here  we  .>hall  a.scend  the 
S.uth  riatte  to  .Julesburg.  About  one  mile  west 
of  the  bridge,  we  ariive  at 

yoi'tli  I'latte — tin-  end  of  anotlier  division 
of  the  liiion  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  'J!»l  miles 
from  Omalia,  and  li.ThlJ  feet  al)Ove  the  sea.  It 
is  a  thriving  city,  and  ont-^ide  of  Omaha  h;is 
the  most  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops 
on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  roun<lhouse  hiLs 
twenty  stalls,  and  it,  together  with  the  machine 
and  repair  shops,  are  substantially  built  of  brick. 
In  these  shops  engines  an<l  cars  are  either  repaired 
or  entirely  built  over, — a  jirocess  which  canncjt 
haidly  be  called  repairing,  but  which  neverthe- 
less renders  tiiem  as  good  as  new.  'i'he  engine- 
room  for  the  macl»ine-shop.s,  is  a  nio«lel  of 
neatness;  everything  in  and  around  it  being 
kei>t  in  }>erCect  orih  r. 

'ihe  town  has  about  2.f)00  iidiabitants,  two 
wide-awake  newsiiai>ers ;  the  lifjniUicnn  being 
a  weekly,  and  the  \Veslfini  Xibru-skian  In-ing  a 
semi-we»kly.  together  with  several  wlmlesale  and 
retail  stores  and  shops  of  various  kinds.  The 
Railroad  House  is  the  largest  and  h-ading  hotel. 
Alxjut  loO  men  are  given  constant  emploum-nt 
in  the  .shops.  There  are  ahso  one  or  two  i-om- 
panies  of  troops  stationed  here,  not  to  jirotect 
the  railroad  from  the  savages,  for  that  necessity 
iias  jtassed.  but  for  economy  in  keeping  and 
convenience  for  frontier  duty.  The  town  also 
has  two  or  three  church  edifices,  a  brick  conit- 
hou.se  and  brick  .sch<K)l-house.  Itoth  new.  and  Ujth 
presenting  a  fine  apjH'arance.  There  are  also 
.several  elegant  private  residences.  It  is  beauti- 
f nllv  located,  and  has  excellent  drainage.  '1  he 
bluffs  or  hills  are  in  near  view,  iKjth  north  and 
south,  and  give  quite  a  picturesque  apiM.'anuice 
to  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Ihe 
lilack  Hills  excitement,  in  regard  to  tlie  discovery 
of  gold,  has  had  some  effect  u|>on  the  town,  and 
a  railroad  off  to  the  noith-west  is  talked.  It 
is  tlie  home  of  some  of  the  lea<ling  stock-men  of 
this  .section  of  country-.  Near  this  citv.  in  1^75, 
Col.  K.  I).  Webster  and  Mrs.  A.  W!  Randall, 
wife  of  the  late  ex-j>ostmaster-general  Handall, 
formed  a  copartnership  to  engau'e  in  the  daining 
busines.s,  and  erected  a  che«».se  factor^-.  During 
the  year  they  mainifactured  al>out  'M)  tons  of 
cheese,  which  brought  them  a  fair  return.  Col- 
onel Webster  claims  that  tlie  exp«'riiuent  has 
deinonstrat*"*!  that  the  business  can  be  carrij-d 
on  with  profit,  and  he  believes  it  will  eventually 
become  the  leading  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
countrv.  He  further  says  that  the  onlv  draw- 
back at  j)resent  is  the  scarcity  and  unreliability 
of  help,  it  Wing  dilhcnlt  to  obtain  a  sntficient 
number  of  "milkei-s"  at  a  rea«»nable  price  to 
milk  a  large  nnniber  of  cows.  In  iSTt't  the  firm 
pix)j>oses  to  make  cheese  from  th<-  milk  of   from 
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one  to  two  hundred  cows,  and  the  balance  of 
their  herd — some  five  hundred — will  be  devoted 
to  stock-raising.  This  dairy  establishnaent  is 
one  of  the  new  enterpi-ises  of  North  Platte,  and, 
if  successful  in  the  future,  will  make  it  the 
prominent  cheese-market  of  the  West. 

The  town  has  abundant  attractions  for  invalids 
needing  rest — there  being  antelope  and  deer  in 
the  hills,  fish  in  the  streams,  and  an  abundance 
of  pure  air  to  invigorate  the  body.  It  has  a 
bright  future  and  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  towns  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
Formerly  it  was  an  eating-station,  but  as  now 
run,  trains  pass  it  in  the  night.  The  road  was 
finished  to  this  town  in  the  fall  of  1866,  from 
which  time  until  the  following  June  it  was  the 
point  where  all  overland  freight  was  shipped. 
It  was  a  rough  town  then,  but  this  state  of 
affairs  did  not  last  long,  and  the  character  of 
the  jilace  rapidly  improved  with  the  arrival  of 
permanent  set- 
tlers. There 
were  a  few  In- 
dian scares,  but 
no  serious  at- 
tack was  made 
by  the  savages 
upon  the  town. 
Two  or  three 
trains  were 
ditched  and 
wrecked,  both 
east  and  west, 
but  this  was  the 
extent  of  the 
damage  done 
by  them.  Of 
this,  however, 
we  shall  have 
more  to  say  in 
another  place. 

Chimneu  Bock.—^ezx  North  Platte  is  the 
far-famed  Chinmey  Rock,  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Platte  River.  It  is 
composed  of  a  friable  yellowish  marl,  which  can 
be  cut  readily  with  the  knife.  It  rises  in  the 
foi-m  of  a  thin,  perpendicular  shaft  above  a  coni- 
cal mound,  whose  base  slopes  gradually  out 
toward  the  plains.  It  appears  to  be  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  chain  of  hills  and  rocks  which 
bounded  the  valley,  but  which,  from  their  soft- 
ness of  material,  'have  been  disintegrated  by 
wind  and  weather.  This  possessing  harder  ma- 
terial has  withstood  these  effects,  although  it  is 
steadily  yielding.  In  the  days  of  Fremont's  ex- 
pedition, it  was  estimated  that  it  was  over  200 
feet  in  height,  but  other  travelers  and  explorers 
who  had  seen  it  years  before,  stated  that  its 
height  had  been  as  great  as  500  feet.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  landmark  visible  for  forty  or  fifty 
miles;  now  it  is  liardly  35  feet  in  height. 
Around  the  waist  of  the  base  runs  a  white  band 
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which  sets  off  its  height,  and  relieves  the  uni- 
form yellow  tint.  It  has  often  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

TJie  Overland  Pony  Express. 

The  Pony  Express  (of  which  few  now  remem- 
ber those  days  of  excitement  and  interest)  was 
started  in  1860,  and  the  3d  of  April,  that  year,  is 
the  memorable  date  of  the  starting  of  that  first 
trip.  In  those  days,  the  achievements  of  the 
Pony  Express  were  attended  with  an  eager  excite- 
ment hardly  less  interesting  than  the  building  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  itself.  "  Overland  to  Califor- 
nia in  thirteen  dai/s,"  was  repeated  everywhere  as 
a  remarkable  achievement.  The  first  company 
organized  was  formed  in  California  in  1858  or 
1859,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Overland 
California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express.  At  that 
time,  with  no  telegraph  or  even  stage  line  across 
the  continent,  this  attempt  was  considered  extra- 
ordinarily au- 
dacious. The 
services  plan- 
ned and  exe- 
cuted by  the 
company  were 
a  pony  express, 
with  stations 
sixty  miles 
apart,  the  en- 
tire  distance 
from  St.Joseph, 
Mo.,  to  Sacra- 
mento. The 
time  occupied 
between  ocean 
and  ocean  was 
foui'teen  days, 
and  from  St. 
Joseph  to  San 
Francisco,  ten 
the   company   re- 


schedule of 
quired  the  pony  express  to  make  trips  in  the 
following  time : 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Marvsville,  12  hours. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Fort  Kearny,  34  )iour8. 

From  St.  Joi-eph  to  Laramie,  W  liours. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Fort  Brldger,  lo8  lioiirs. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Salt  Lake,  121  liours. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Camp  Flovd,  128  hours. 

From  St.  Josejih  to  Carson  City,  118  hours. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Placerville,  22G  hours. 

From  St.  iloseph  to  Sacramento,  232  liours. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  San  Francisco,  240  hours. 

An  express  messenger  left  once  a  week  from  each 
side  with  not  more  than  ten  pounds  of  matter. 
The  best  of  riders  were  chosen  from  among  trap- 
pers, scouts  and  plains  men,  familiar  with  all  the 
life  of  the  route,  fearless,  and  capable  of  great 
physical  power,  endurance  and  bravery.  The 
ponies  were  very  swift  and  strong,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Anterican  horse  and  Indian  pony,  and 
after  each  run  of  sixty  miles,  waited  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  messenger  from  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion,  when  each  returned.     The  riders  were  con 


stantly  ex[)osed  to  dangers  from  Indian  attacks 
and  pursued  by  hijjhwaymen ;  and  to  compen- 
sate them  for  this  risk  they  received  tlie  larpe 
salary  of  !81.'2()(>  a   month  each;  and  the  modest 

firice  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  business 
etters  was  ."Jo.OO,  gold,  per  quarter  ounce.  At 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  tlie  first  messenger 
from  .St.  Joseph,  a  .special  train  was  run  over  the 
Hannibal  and  .St.  Joseph  Railroad  to  bring  the 
through  messenger  from  New  York,  and  a  "  Pony 
Express  Extra  "  was  issued  of  two  pages,  by  the 
St.  Joseph  Daily  Gazette,  containing  telegraphic 
news  from  all  ,  — 
p  a  r  1 3  o  f  the 
world,  with  a 
heavily  leaded 
account  of  the 
new  enterprise, 
and  sending 
gre(!tings  to  the 
press  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  route 
from  .St  Joseph. 
after  reachiut,' 
the  Platte  Val- 
ley, followed 
just  north  of  the 
present  track  of 
the  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Lara- 
mie, then  up  the  "ld  ponv  express  stATDy 
Swfot  Water  to  Salt  Lake,  and  ilown  the  Hum- 
boldt to  Sacramento.     Night  and  day  the  messen- 


gers spurred  their  ponies  with  the  greatest  speed 
each  could  endure.  Often  on  arriving  at  an 
express  station  the  messenger,  without  waiting 
to  dismount,  tossed  his  bag  to  another  already 
waiting,  and  each  were  off  at  once,  back  again, 
and  thus  for  eight  days  the  little  express  bag 
traveled,  arriving  at  the  rail  U'rminus,  rarely  a 
minute  behind  the  prescribed  time,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  L'.fKMl  miles. 

For  two  years  this  system  was  kept  up,  until 
the  telegraph  line  was  finished  in  IbW,  when  the 
company  dissolved  with  a  loss  of  8"2<KI,(MK(.  As  an 
instance  of  rapid  speed,  once,  very  important  dis- 

patche,s — e  1  e  c  - 
tion  news — were 
carried  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to 
Denver  City, 
Col.,  625  miles, 
in  sixty-nine 
h'lurs.  the  last 
ten  miles  iK'ing 
m.ide  in  thirty- 
one  m  i  n  u  t  es. 
Onthisandnext 
]>age.  we  give 
two  illustrations 
characteristic  of 
these  times. 
O  n  e  engraving 
is  taken  from  a 
painting  of   (J. 

AT    <  lIKF-iK    I  KK.KK.    SKUKASKA.  fj,    ^j.    Ottluger, 

I  of  .Salt  Lake  City,  which  represents  the  express 
1  rider  da.<<hing  along  and  cheering  the  telegraph 
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men  who  were  erecting  the  poles.  This  is  an 
actual  scene,  as,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  while  the 
telegraph  was  under  construction,  the  flitting  by 
of  the  Pony  Express  was  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. An  illustration  is  also  given  of  one  of 
these  express  stations  at  Cheese  Creek,  Neb., 
which  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned  as  a  tiling 
of  the  past.  The  government  mails  were  carried 
by  special  contract  of  the  Overland  Mail  Com- 
pany with  the  United  States  government,  which 
was  started  in  1858,  who  contracted  with  them  to 
run  a  monthly  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Missouri  River  for  a  considei-ation  of  .$650,000 
annual  compensation.  Of  this  company,  John 
Butterfield  who  di'ove  the  first  coacli,  was  presi- 
dent. The  route  chosen  was  the  Ox  Bow,  via. 
Santa  Fe,  but  in  1860  the   Indians  became  so 


the  diiver  may  be  heard  shouting  loudly,  or  with 
terrific  whoop — a  mile  or  so  before  his  station  is 
reached  the  keepers  have  heard  it — and  as  his 
stage  rattles  up,  the  new  relay  of  hoi'ses  is  ready, 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  stage  is  on  its  way 
again.  After  a  few  days'  journey,  the  travelers 
become  used  to  the  swinging  motion  of  the  stage, 
and  sleep  as  naturally  as  if  made  for  such  a  life. 

A  Word  with  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  invalids,  especially  consumptives, 
visit  the  mountains  and  California  coast,  every 
year,  in  search  of  health,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  climate  in  restoring  them  to  activity  and 
vigor.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  many 
have  been  benefited  by  the  change,  and  it  is  a  fact 
equally  patent  that  many  have  left  good  homes, 
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troublesome  that  the  route  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Pony  Express,  and  soon  afterwards  a  daily 
mail  was  established  at  an  expense  of  .|1,000,000 
annually.  The  incidents  of  overland  stage  life 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  books 
of  Western  adventure.  Here  and  there  were 
lonely  [)ost-offices  away  out  on  the  distant  prairies 
or  plains.  No  passengers  to  set  down  or  take  up, 
th(i  driver  throws  out  his  mail-bag,  catches  the 
one  thrown  to  him,  and  whirls  on  without  stop- 
ping, or  scarcely  checking  the  speed  of  his  team. 
Morning,  noon  or  night  comes  the  inevitable 
"  refn'shment  stnfion,"'  such  as  it  is,  where  the 
weary  passengers,  well  shaken  up,  were  glad  to 
re'jfale  themselves  on  pork  and  beans,  corn  bread, 
and  "slumgnllion  " — the  Far  Western  name  for 
tea.     Toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  perhaps, 


kind  friends,  and  plenty  of  care — to  die  alone 
aTid  among  strangers.  With  this  last  class  the 
main  trouble  is,  they  wait  too  long  in  the  East 
before  starting.  The  disease,  more  or  less  rajjid 
in  its  strides,  gets  too  firm  a  hold  upon  the  sys- 
tem— becomes  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
thrown  off ;  then  they  start  for  health  and  rest 
that  cannot  be  found,  and  most  always  go  too  far 
in  search  of  it.  There  are  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice to  these  people,  which  are  the  result  of  years 
of  observation  and  experience  on  the  plains  and 
among  the  mountains. 

First,  the  discovery  of  a  tendevcy  to  lung  and 
throat  diseases  should  be  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  prompt  one  to  an  hnmcdinle  change  of  cli- 
mate. Do  not  wait  until  a  change  becomes  hope- 
less because  of  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
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Second,  do  not  at  Jir4  go  too  far.  This  is 
anotluT  mistake  fri'(iueiitly  coiiiinitted  by  those 
wlio  filially  jff't  startt'd. 

Tliinl.  (U)  not  I/O  iiio  fast.  Hiniieiiiber  the 
railroad  from  Omalia.  in  less  than  two  days,  will 
take  you  to  an  altitude  of  moie  than  8.000  fet-t, 
and  this  is  a  severe  test  on  a  pair  of  healthy 
lnn;;s,  to  say  nothiiitj  of  its  effect  upon  weak 
ones.  First  po  as  far  as  (Jiaiid  Island,  and  stop. 
This  placi-  is  l.S.ll)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  yuu 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  prairie  country, 
with  a  generally  clear  atmosphere  and  balmy 
breezes.  Here  are  good  hob'l  accommodations, 
in  a  thickly  settled  region,  where  you  can  obtain 
plenty  of  fresli  milk,  cream   and  eggs,  and  such 


either  along  the  stream  or  on  the  adjoining  high- 
lands, still  camping  out.  until  you  reach  North 
riatte.  'Ihen  take  another  rest,  l(K)k  around  th.- 
country,  mount  your  horse  and  ride  out  to  the 
cattle  ranclies  and  live  with  the  lierdcrs  for  a 
time.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  git  away,  and 
after  you  liave  been  here  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
if  you  still  improve,  or  even  hold  your  own  with 
the  characti-r  of  the  liff  hi-rein  prescribed,  it  will 
be  safe  for  you  to  go  still  farther,  and  in  the  saini- 
manner.  Hut  if  you  are  not  bt-nefited  by  the 
triji  thus  far.  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  return  to 
your  homes  and  friends,  where  loving  liands  can 
smooth  your  jiillow  and  administer  comfort  dur- 
ing your  declining  days. 
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other  articles  of  diet  as  are  necessary  and  condti- 
cive  to  your  welfare.  Hide  or  walk  out  from 
town;  go  arouml  among  the  farmers,  and  if. 
after  a  month  or  so,  you  improve  and  wish  to  go 
farther,  buy  a  team  and  wagon,  and  from  this 
place  go  along  leisurely  overland,  camping  out  if 
the  weather  is  favorable.  There  are  opjmrtiini- 
ties  for  hunting  and  fishing,  along  the  road, 
which  will  afford  amnsenvnt  and  recreation. 
When  yon  get  to  Kearny  Junction,  stop  a  few 
weeks.  Notice  the  effect  of  your  new  mode  of 
life  and  the  climate  upon  your  health,  and  if 
you  simply  hold  your  own.  it  is  safe  for  you  tn 
take  another  step  up  the  Platte  Valley  in  your 
westward  journey.     Leisurely  pursue  your  way. 


If  the  journey  has  benefited  vou,  pursne  it 
overland  and  camping  out.  to  Sidney  or  Chey- 
enne.  up  the  Lodge  I'ole  Valley  and  along  side 
of  the  railroad,  or  at  tlidesburg  go  up  the  South 
Platte  Valley  to  (Jrecley.  You  are  now,  if  at 
C'hevenne.  ovr-r  ().(MM)  feet  above  the  sea.  and  be- 
tween .i.(MK»  and  fi.tMlO  fct  at  either  fJreeley  or 
Denver,  in  the  miilst  of  a  rarifie<i  and  (by  atmos- 
phere. If  your  h'-alth  is  regained,  do  not  think 
of  returning,  for  this  is  almost  sure  to  bring  on  a 
relapse,  which  is  usually  sudden,  and  from  wliich 
there  is  no  escape;  your  safety  deperjds  upon 
your  remaining  in  these  hitrh  altitudes,  and  on 
the  hiirh  and  dry  plains  of  the  West.  A  trip 
down  in  New  Mexico,  and  acro.ss  the  plains  to 
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Arizona,  will  also  prove  beneficial.  In  the  old 
overland  times,  thousands  of  consumptives  re- 
gained their  health  in  driving  teams,  and  by 
slowly  crossing  the  plains,  who  would  have  died 
if  the  same  journey  had  been  taken  on  the  cars. 
By  the  latter  mode,  the  change  from  a  damp  and 
heavy  atmosphere  in  the  East,  to  the  rarified  and 
dry  air  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  is  too  sud- 
den ;  and  after  all,  if  the  disease  has  become 
thoroughly  seated,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  change 
will  be  effectual.  It  is  an  experiment  which 
should  only  be  tried  with  all  possible  safeguards 
thrown  around  it. 

Jiiiffalo  Grass. — After  you  have  passed  the 
stations  of  North  Platte  and  Sidney,  you  will  ob- 
serve the  entire  country  carpeted  with  a  short, 
dried  up  grass  growing  in  little  bunches.  This  is 
the  famous  buffalo  grass  which  covers  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  plains  northward  and  southward  and 
westward.  Though  it  gives  to  the  country  a 
dried  look,  as  if  the  very  appearance  of  desola- 
tion and  sterility,  yet  it  is  the  richest  grass  ever 
known  in  the  world.  The  entire  State  of  Ne- 
braska is  famous  for  its  remarkable  variety  of 
grasses.  The  Platte  Valley  is  the  home  of  no 
less  than  149  varieties,  all  native  to  the  soil, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  luxuriance  of  the  green  carpet  the  grasses 
make,  the  Valley  of  the  Platte  would  be  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  interest.  The  buffalo  grass  is 
rarely  over  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  and  its 
seed  is  produced  on  flowers  almost  covered  by 
leaves  close  to  the  ground.  It  grows  in  little 
tufts,  broad  and  dense,  and  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  sweet,  having  no  less  than  3  6-10  per  cent, 
of  saccharine  matter.  When  making  its  first 
growth  in  the  spring,  it  is  green,  then  dries  on 
its  stem  and  remains  the  rest  of  the  year  like 
cured  hay  on  the  open  ground,  retaining  all  its 
sweetness.  Without  a  single  exception,  horses, 
mules  and  stock  of  all  descriptions,  will  forsake 
all  other  kinds  of  grass  until  all  the  buffalo  grass 
within  reach  has  been  consumed.  W^hile  the 
buffaloes  roamed  over  this  country  it  was  their 
natural  food,  but  with  their  disappearance  and 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  it  is  disappearing 
to  give  place  to  others.  Leaving  North  Platte, 
the  next  station  is 

Nichols,— 2mA  miles  from  Omaha,  and  2,882 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a  side  track  with 
section-house  near,  in  the  midst  of  the  level 
bottom  lands  between  the  two  rivers,  both  of 
which  are  in  sight.  Before  reaching  North  Platte 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  bottom  narrows,  and 
that  the  bluffs  or  sand-hills  in  some  instances 
approach  the  river's  bank.  But  after  leaving 
the  town,  for  nearly  twenty  miles  west,  the  level 
prairie  between  the  rivers  spreads  out  in  view, 
with  bluffs  on  either  side  beyond.  Between 
North  Platte  and  this  station  there  are  a  few  set- 
tlers, but  the  territory  is  mostly  occupied  as  the 
winter  range  of  Keith  &  Barton's  herd  of  cattle, 


as   they  are  easily  confined   between  the   rivers 
with  little  help. 

<y Fallon- s — is  the  next  station.  It  is  307.9 
miles  from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  2,976 
feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station.  O'Fallon's  Bluffs 
are  plainly  visible  south  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  which  they  closely  approach ;  at  this 
point  we  lose  sight  of  the  Valley  of  the  North 
Platte — a  ridge  of  low  hills  jutting  down  from 
the  west,  while  the  railroad  follows  the  south 
river.  The  railroad  reached  this  place  late  in  the 
fall  of  1866,  but  North  Platte  was  the  terminal 
station  until  Julesburg  was  reached  in  1867.  If 
there  was  any  timber  on  the  streams  in  this 
vicinity,  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  On  an 
island  in  the  South  Platte  the  Indians  used  to 
camp,  and  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  sand- 
hills and  bluff's,  frequently  attacked  emigrants 
and  trains,  but  as  before  remarked,  with  the  buf- 
faloes, the  Indians  disappear.  ■ 

Dexter — is  simply  a  side  track  where  trains 
occasionally  meet  and  pass.  It  is  31 5.2  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  has  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  The 
bluffs  here  come  very  near  the  river,  and  they 
are  utilized  in  the  building  of  a  corral — the  rocky 
ledge  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  fence. 
The  monotony  of  the  scenery  up  to  this  point 
now  passes  away,  and  the  traveler  will  always 
find  something  in  the  ever-varying  views  of  rocks, 
bluff's,  streams  and  plains  that  will  interest  him 
in  the  journey. 

Alkali. — A  telegraph  station,  322.4  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River,  and  3,038  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  alkali  spots  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  soil  since  we  left  Omaha,  are  now  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  station  naturally  takes  its  name 
from  these  characteristics.  This  station  has  a 
small  depot,  side  track  and  section-house ;  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  opposite 
an  old  stage  station  south  of  the  river. 

lioscoe. — Simply  a  side  track,  332.0  miles 
from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  3,105  feet. 
Just  before  reaching  this  place,  and  in  this  vicin- 
ity, the  railroad  passes  through  more  sandy 
bluffs  that  approach  the  river. 

Off  alalia — is  the  next  station,  341.6  miles 
from  Omaha.  Elevation  3.190  feet.  It  is  the 
countT-^eat  of  Keith  County,  Nebraska,  and  is 
destined  to  be  the  Texas  town  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  regular  trail  for  driving 
cattle  from  Texas  may  be  said  to  terminate  here. 
It  has  a  depot,  water  tank,  side  tracks,  cattle 
chutes,  store,  one  or  two  boarding-houses,  saloon, 
etc.  It  is  the  head-quarters  and  outfitting  place 
of  a  large  number  of  ranchmen,  who  have  herds 
of  cattle  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  some  twelve 
miles  from  the  North  Platte  River,  where  a  nnm- 
ber  of  herds  find  ample  range.  In  1875,  it  is 
claimed  that  nearly  60,000  head  of  Texas  cattle 
were  driven  to  this  point,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tributed to  various  parties  to  whom  they  were 
sold.     A  larsre  number  of  them  were  taken  to  the 
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Indian  agencies  at  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail. 
There  will  be  numerous  buildings  erected  soon  to 
accoininodate  the  growing  necessities  of  the  town. 
Leaving  Ogalalla  we  next  come  to 

JiriUe, — so  called  from  the  lirule  Sioux,  a 
band  of  which  Si)otted  Tail  is  the  chief,  lied 
Cloud  is  chief  of  the  Ugaialla  Siou.\.  This  is 
probably  the  most  [X)werful  tribe  of  Indians  now 
existin;f  in  the  country,  and  when  all  united  they 
are  said  to  be  able  to  raise  at  least  1U,000  war- 
riors. Those  of  them  who  have  been  taken  east 
to  Washington  and  other  eastern  cities,  seem  to 
have  lost  their  belligerent  feelings  toward  the 
whites,  and  will  not  probably  go  to  war  with 
them  unless  misled  by  tricksters  or  influiMiced  by 
some  other  powerful  motive.  The  young  "  bucks" 
who  have  remained  on  their  reservations,  how- 
ever, think  they  can  whip  the  whole  country  in 
a  very  sliort  time  if  they  should  once  get  at  it. 
This  station  was  a  favorite  crossing  place  with 
this  band  of  Sioux  during  the  years  when  they 
used  to  hunt  on  tiie  rivers  south,  or  go  on  their 
scaijiing  and  horse-stealing  expeditions.  Brule 
is  3jI.'J  miles  from  Omaha,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,"JtJ(j  feet.  North  of  this  place,  on 
the  North  Platte,  is  Ash  Hollow,  a  celebrated 
camping  ground  for  Indians  and  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  over  them  by  General  Harney,  in 
18')9.  The  whole  tribe  of  Sioux  probably  have 
a  greater  admiration  for  General  Harney,  to-day, 
than  for  any  other  living  American.  Physical 
force  is  the  only  power  which  they  can  be  made 
to  respect  and  fear.     Next  comes 

Bi{/  Spring, — which  is  3G0.9  miles  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  road,  with  an  elevation  of 
3,;Ji.3  feet.  It  is  so  named  from  large  springs 
w^hich  break  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  going  west,  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  cars. 
The  water  tank,  at  this  station,  is  sujijtlied  from 
the.se  springs.  The  water  is  excellent,  and  the 
station  is  quite  a  camping  place  for  those  who 
continue  to  journey  overland.  This  is  a  tele- 
graph station. 

Barton, — called  after  Hon.  Guy  C.  Barton  of 
North  Platte.  It  is  ;3(J6.7  miles  from  Uiuaha,  and 
3,421  feet  above  the  sea — sim)>ly  a  side  track 
where  trains  meet  and  pa.ss.  Beyond  this  sta- 
tion, a  short  distance,  the  old  town  of  Julesburg 
can  be  seen  across  the  river.  Late  in  1875,  a 
stray  herd  of  about  six  hundred  buffaloes  quietly 
passed  over  the  old  town  site  to  and  from  the 
river,  where  they  went  for  water.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  their  last  visitation  to  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Julesburg, — 377.4  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  wa.s  named  aft'T 
Jules  Burg — a  frontier  character  who  wa.s  killed 
by  one  Jack  Sla<l>^,  another  rough,  in  the  old 
overland  stage  times.  The  old  iown  was  across 
the  river,  some  four  miles  below  the  present  sta- 
tion, and  was  a  pretty  rough  place.     The  station 


is  opposite  old  Fort  Sedgwick,  now  abandoned, 
and  was  the  projxjsed  junction  of  a  brunch  )ail- 
roail  up  the  buulh  Platte  Uiver  by  way  of  Gree- 
ley to  Ixjugmont,  from  which  a  laihoad  is  ccm- 
pleted  to  Denver.  1  his  branch  is  graded  nearly 
the  entire  distance,  and  bridged  pait  of  tlie  way. 
By  an  agreement  made  m  1675,  the  Union  Pa- 
cihc,  or  men  in  the  company,  relinquished  the 
proposed  and  completed  roads  in  Colorado  to 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  latter  load  relin- 
quished its  through  business  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  its  efforts  to  comj^el  the  Union  Pacific  to 
pro  rate  with  it  from  Cheyenne  west,  'i'his  ar- 
rangement effected  the  entire  susr>ension  of  all 
efforts  to  complete  this  branch,  and  Julesburg  is 
now,  as  formerly,  a  way-station  on  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  place  for  f-liip- 
]»ing  stock,  has  one  or  two  stores,  f^f.me  adobe 
houses  and  stables,  with  cattle-yards  and  chutes. 
The  comjiletion  of  this  branch  road  would  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  I'nion  l*acific.  ai.d  to 
the  entire  State  of  Nebra.«ka,  by  reaj^on  of  the 
coal  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  near 
Boulder,  and  which,  if  obtained  tliere.  would 
save  .some  three  or  four  liundred  miles  in  haul- 
ing over  very  lieavy  grades,  as  is  now  done.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  completed.  At  this 
f)oint  the  Union  Pacific  pas.ses  through  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Colorado,  and  here  it 
leaves  the  South  Platte  River  aiul  ascends  Lodge 
Pole  Creek  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Cheyenne. 

The  early  pioneers  who  went  to  Utali,  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  overland,  usually  crossed  the 
South  Platte  River  at  this  place,  and  followed  up 
the  Lodge  Pole  to  Cheyenne  Pass.  In  fact,  tliere 
were  many  routes.  One  up  the  North  Platte,  one 
up  the  South  Platte,  one  up  the  Lodge  Pole,  and 
others.  The  northern  route  pa.ssed  through  w  hat 
is  known  as  the  Great  South  Pa.ss,  alout  65 
miles  north  of  the  Point  of  Rocks.  The  Ixnlge 
Pole  route  crossed  the  Black  Hills  at  Cheyenne 
Pass,  and  the  South  Platte  route  followed  up  the 
Cache  La  Poudre  and  Dale  Creek,  unt.l  it  struck 
the  great  Laramie  Plains  south-west  of  J>heniian. 

Fort  Sedgwick,  of  which  we  have  sjtoken,  was 
established  in  May,  16G1,  and  was  named  aftt  r 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  Sixth  Corns,  army 
of  the  Potomac,  who  was  kilh-d  at  the  iiattle  of 
Spottsylvania  Court-Hou.se  while  sighting  a  g\in, 
and  wliose  loss  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  en- 
tire armv,  and  especially  the  corps  he  commanded. 
Among  '•  the  l>oys  "  he'  was  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  "  Farm»'r  John." 

Incidenttt  in  the  Ilistorij  of  Julesburg. 

The  overland  stage  company  had  quite  an  im- 
portant station  at  Julesburg.  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  al>out  a  mile  east  of  the  location  of 
Fort  Sedcr^vick.  It  was  in  ISfi."),  Wfore  any  rails 
had  been  laiil  on  the  Union  P.icific.  The  st.age 
company  had  accumulated  a  Large  quantity  of 
supplies  at  this  station,  and  the  Indians  knowing 
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this,  and  ever  hostile  to  the  travel  of  the  whites 
through  this  region,  had  their  cupidity  aroused. 
Troops  wei'e  scattered  all  along  the  route,  and 
frequently  had  to  escort  the  stages  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another.  At  Julesburg,  the  road  crossed 
the  South  Platte,  followed  the  Lodge  Pole  up  to 
Sidney,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  Xorth 
Platte,  which  it  ascended  to  Fort  Laramie  and 
beyond.  Capt.  X.  J.  O'Brien  was  in  command 
at  the  fort,  with  one  company  of  the  Seventh 
Iowa  Cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  On 
the  7th  of  Jauuaiy,  1875,  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
ennes,  one  thousand  strong,  discovering  the 
small  force  to  defend  it,  attacked  the  fort  with 
great  bravery.  They  had  previously  run  the 
stage  into  the  station,  killing  one  man  and  one 
horse.      When   their    presence   was   discovered, 


but  leaving  their  dead  comrades  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  blood-thirsty  foe.  The  Indians  per- 
ceiving their  disposition  to  fall  back,  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  endeavored  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  fort.  They  attacked  with  greater  fury  and 
boldness  than  ever,  and  came  very  near  effecting 
their  purpose.  The  men,  however,  fell  back  in 
good  order,  and  were  successful  in  gaining  the 
fort.  The  Indians  now  surrounded  this,  but  the 
artillery  was  brought  out  and  served  with  good 
effect,  so  that  they  were  kept  at  bay,  and  event- 
ually night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  In  the 
night  the  Indians  withdrew,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing broke,  not  one  was  in  sight.  But  now  comes 
the  most  horrible  part  of  this  incident.  The 
men  went  out  to  find,  if  possible,  the  bodies  of 
their   dead   comrades.     They  found   them,   but 
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Captain  O'Brien  made  the  best  disposition  possi- 
ble with  his  small  force.  He  left  a  sergeant  with 
some  twelve  men  in  the  fort,  to  handle  the  artil- 
lery, and  mounting  the  rest,  thirty-seven  men 
and  one  officer,  besides  himself,  went  out  to  meet 
the  savages.  The  charge  was  sounded,  and  in 
they  went.  About  a  mile  from  the  fort  there  is 
a  projecting  hill  in  the  bluffs,  back  of  and  around 
which  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  con- 
cealed. As  the  men  neared  the  top  of  this  hill, 
they  saw  the  large  force  opposed  to  them,  but 
never  flinched.  The  Indians  chargf^d  upon  them 
with  great  fury,  and  for  quite  a  time  the  unequal 
contest  was  continued.  But  his  ranks  having 
become  depleted  by  the  loss  of  fourteen  of  the 
thirty-seven  enlisted  men,  the  captain  ordered 
them  to  fall  back,  which  they  did  in  good  order, 


nearly  all  were  beyond  recognition;  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  clothing,  mutilated  beyond  ac- 
count, cold  and  stark  they  lay,  in  the  places  they 
had  fallen  ;  their  fingers,  toes  and  ears  cut  off, 
their  months  filled  with  powder  and  ignited,  and 
every  conceivable  indignity  connnitted  upon  their 
persons.  Sorrowfully  they  gathered  up  these  re- 
mains, and  conveyed  them  to  the  fort,  where 
they  were  decently  buried ;  but  the  recollections 
of  that  awful  night,  did  not  fade  from  the  mem- 
ories of  the  survivors  of  that  company.  In  sub- 
sequent battles  with  the  savages,  their  courage 
was  quickened  and  their  arms  nerved  to  deeds  of 
daring,  which  cost  many  a  warrior  his  life,  and 
gave  liim  a  sudden  exit  to  his  happy  hunting 
grounds.  The  loss  of  the  savages  in  this  battle, 
could  not,  at  the  time,  be  accurately  ascertained, 
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but  from  the  best  information  since  obtained, 
admitted  by  the  Indians  them.selves,  they  hud 
sixty-thret;  wuniors  killed  in  this  en^^agenu-nt. 
None  were  found  on  the  Held,  as  they  always  carry 
their  dead  away  with  them. 

(Jn  the  second  day  ot  February,  less  than  a 
month  from  the  above  attack,  tliey  appeared  in 
tile  vicinity  of  the  fort  a^ain,  and  attacked  and 
i)urned  the  station  house  of  tiie  stage  company, 
other  out-buildings  and  stores,  and  one  or  two 
houses  adjoining.  Five  miles  below  the  station 
was  a  ravine  called  the  Devil's  Dive,  through 
which  the  stages  passed.  Captain  O'Brien  and 
four  or  five  rasn  were  escorting  the  coach  with 
tliree  or  four  passengers,  one  of  whom  was  a  lady. 
As  he  ascended  the  bank  of  the  ravine  going  to- 
ward the  fort,  he  saw  a  smoke,  and  riding  up  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  saw  Indians.  R(,*turning  to  the 
coach,  he  had  every  man,  passengers  and  all,  care- 
fully examine  his  aruLs,  and  caused  the  coach  to 
proceed  slowly  along.  Soon  the  road  neared  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  here  he  met  .some  team- 
sters with  wagons,  who,  beyond  a  pistol  or  two, 
were  unarmed,  and  who  had  left  the  station  for 
some  object,  less  than  a  half  hour  before.  They 
now  becanu  aware  of  the  situation,  and  were 
greatly  alarmed.  These  men  the  captain  ordered 
to  return  and  keep  near  the  stage,  wliich  they  did, 
all  moving  slowly  toward  the  station  and  fort. 
Meanwhile  the  heads  of-  Indians  were  jwpping 
up  (juite  frequently,  over  the  bluffs  in  the  dis- 
tance. Arriving  near  one  of  these,  the  captain 
baldly  rode  to  the  top,  and  taking  his  blanket 
swung  it  three  times  over  his  head.  The  Indians 
saw  this,  and  supiwsed  he  had  a  large  force  in 
the  rear,  which  he  was  signaling  to  come  up,  and 
they  began  to  fly.  The  river  was  frozen,  and 
sand  had  been  scattered  over  two  roadways  on 
the  ice.  They  took  everything  they  could  from 
the  burning  station  and  houses,  and  beat  a  re- 
treat across  the  river.  At  the  first  sign  of  their 
leaving,  the  stage-driver  and  teamsters  put  their 
animals  to  their  utmost  speed,  and  ran  into  the 
fort,  the  captain  arriving  there  in  time  to  give 
the  Indians  a  few  parting  shots  from  his  artillery 
as  the  last  of  them  ran  across  the  river.  The 
.shots  ricocheted  along  the  ice,  and  caused  the 
Indians  to  drop  some  of  their  plunder,  though 
doing  no  further  damage,  as  we  coulil  learn. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  incidents  in 
our  frontier  history,  that  will  .soon  be  beyond 
the  reach  and  knowledge  of  either  the  present  or 
future  generations. 

The  Great  Imlinn  Battle  at  Sum  in  if 
Sprhif/H. 

On  the  divide  south  of  the  South  Platte  River, 
and  about  midway  between  old  Fort  Morgan 
and  old  Fort  Sedgwick,  opposite  to  which  Jules- 
burg  now  stands,  there  are  some  fine  springs — 
the  only  good  water  in  quite  a  region  of  territory'. 
They  are  now  called  Summit  Springs;  and  are 
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near  the  summit  of  a  divide  from  which  the 
water,  when  there  is  any.  runs  north  and  south. 
In  the  winter  of  I'ti)'.),  Major  Frank  North,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  received  orders  to  recruit  his 
scouts  for  the  .sunnner  campaign.  He  organized 
one  company  in  February,  and  two  the  following 
April,  tlie  total  number  in  the  tliree  companies 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  exclusive  of 
their  white  ofiicers.  In  April  of  that  year,  Gen- 
eral C'arr,  taking  two  of  the.se  companies  and 
eight  of  the  Filth  Cavalry,  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Mcl'herson,  was  ordered  to  scout  tlie  cfjun- 
try  in  the  Republican,  Solomon  and  .Saline  Val- 
leys and  their  tributaries,  and  strike  any  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Indians  he  might  find.  At 
that  time,  the  Indians  were  raiding  the  advanced 
settlements  in  the  lower  Republican  and  Sjlomon 
Valleys,  burning  houses,  killing  and  scalping 
men,  women  and  children,  and  >tealing  all  the 
horses  tliey  could  find.  'J'he  third  company  of 
the  scouts  had  not  then  been  organized.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  Major  North  was  ordered 
to  take  them  across  the  country  from  Fort 
Kearny,  and  join  General  Carr's  command,  at 
the  mouth  of  Prairie  Dog  Creek,  in  the  Repul>- 
lican  Valley.  This  he  did.  effecting  a  junction 
about  the  .jth  of  May.  After  .scouting  the  coun- 
tiy  between  the  Republiran  and  Solomon  for 
about  a  month,  the  command  returned  to  the 
Republican,  where  it  met  a  supply  train,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Fort  ^IcPhei-son,  and 
then  proceeded  up  the  valley.  (Jn  arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  Medicine  Creek,  they  struck  the 
trail  of  a  large  village.  This  was  on  the  first 
day  of  .July,  and  they  continued  to  follow  it  up 
the  river  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  The  trail  then  left  the  valley,  and  bore 
off  to  the  North,  until  it  struck  Frenchman 
Creek,  tlien  up  that  creek  to  its  .source,  and  then 
over  a  divide  to  Summit  Springs.  al>out  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  headwaters  of  tlie  Frenchman. 
The  Indians  of  this  village  kept  pickets  out  as  a 
sort  of  a  rear-guard,  but  did  not  think  of  an  at- 
tack from  another  quarter.  The  Pawnee  scouts 
were  constantiv  in  the  advance,  and  kept  the 
command  well  informed  of  the  condition  and  dis- 
position of  the  Indians.  They  ha<l  discovered 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Indians,  without  being 
themselves  seen,  rej>orting  their  situation,  and 
telling  just  how  the  attack  should  l)e  conducted, 
in  order  to  be  successful.  A  wide  detour  would 
have  to  be  made,  and  the  Indian  village,  en- 
camped in  a  ravine  near  the  springs,  would  have 
to  be  approached  and  attacked  from  the  west. 
J^very  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
11th  day  of  July.  The  heavy  wagon  train  was  left 
in  the  rear,  and  the  best  horses  with  their  riders, 
•were  selected  for  the  march,  which  was  supposed 
to  be,  with  the  detour  mentioned,  at  least  fifty 
miles.  The  command  arrived  within  alx)ut  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  tlie  Indians  undiscovered,  at 
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about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  but  before  the  disposi- 
tions and  arrangements  for  making  the  final 
charge  had  been  fully  completed,  one  company  of 
cavalry  unnecessarily  exposed  itself,  and  this  pre- 
cipitated the  attack.  The  Indians  were  Sioux, 
forty  lodges,  Cheyennes,  forty-five  lodges— eighty- 
five  in  all.  They  had  been  in  the  raids  together, 
and  were  to  separate  the  next  day.  They  had 
evidently  concluded  to  take  one  day  at  these 
splendid  Springs,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  fare- 
well povv-wow,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  "bad  medi- 
cine day"  for  them.  When  they  saw  the  com- 
pany of  cavalry  that  had  unfortunately  been 
exposed  to  their  view,  they  ran  out  to  gather  in 
their  horses,  which  were  quietly  feeding  in  the 


the  chief.  He  was  seen,  as  the  troops  approached, 
mounted  upon  liis  horse,  with  his  wife  and  cliild 
behind  him,  trying  to  escape,  but  when  he  found 
his  retreat  cut  otf,  he  ran  into  a  "  pocket "  or 
"  draw,"  in  the  side  of  a  ravine,  with  almost  per- 
pendicular sides,  where  some  fifteen  other  war- 
riors had  taken  refuge.  lie  had  a  very  fine  horse, 
which  he  led  to  the  mouth  of  this  "pocket"  and 
shot  dead.  He  then  took  his  wife  and  child  and 
pushed  them  up  on  the  bank  of  the  "pocket," 
telling  her,  as  he  did  this,  to  go  and  give  them- 
selves up,  perhaps  their  lives  would  be  spared. 
The  squaw  and  her  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  went 
straight  to  ^lajor  North,  and  raising  her  hands 
in  token  of  submission,  di'ew  them  gently  over 


vicinity  of  their  camp,  a  mile  or  more  away. 
There  was  no  time  for  delay.  The  troops  and 
scouts  charged  down  upon  them  with  all  their 
speed.  The  scouts,  as  usual,  set  up  their  infernal 
war-whoop,  and  went  in  with  a  rush.  The  In- 
dians were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  attack,  and 
some  of  th'^m  were  quietly  lounging  in  their 
tents.  In  fact  it  was  nearly  a  complete  surprise. 
Th  jy  were  all  under  the  lead  of  Tall  Bull,  a  noted 
Cheyeinie  chief  and  warrior,  and  numbered  about 
five  hundred  jnen,  women  and  children — nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  being  warriors.  Seventeen 
squaws  and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  warriors  were  slain,  among  them  Tall  Bull, 
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his  face  and  down  his  form  to  the  ground,  where 
she  sank  ujwn  her  knees,  her  child  standing  be- 
side her.  While  Major  North  can  talk  Pawnee 
like  a  native,  he  could  not  understand  what  she 
said,  but  as  all  Indians  use  sign  language  to  a 
great  extent,  he  readily  interpreted  her  motions 
to  mean  that  she  surrendered,  and  wanted  him  to 
spare  their  lives.  He  motioned  her  to  rise,  which 
she  did,  and  told  her  by  signs  to  go  a  little  way, 
sit  down  and  stay  there,  and  she  would  not  be 
harmed.  She  then,  by  signs,  indicated  that 
there  were  seven  living  braves  still  in  the 
"pocket,"  and  asked  him  to  go  in  after  them, 
doubtless  thinking  that  her  husband  might  be 
saved  with  herself.     He  declined  this  request, 
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especially  as  tlie  IihIIcIiis  were  shooting  every  one 
they  could  see  from  tiieir  coiict-aU'd  jiosition,  it 
heiiig  simply  a  question  ot"  lite  lor  lite,  and  fur- 
ther told  her  that  the  braves  in  the  ravine  would 
all  be  killed.  The  troops  and  scouts  staid 
around  this  "pocket,"  until  satisfied  that  there 
were  no  living'  Indians  there,  and,  on  entering, 
found  sixteen  dead  warriors  and  one  dead  s(|ua\v, 
lying  close  together,  among  whom  was  'J'all  Hull. 
In  their  raids  in  the  Solomon  Valley,  they  had 
captured  two  white  women,  whose  lives  they  had 
spared  for  purposes  worse  than  death,  and  at  the 
time  this  attack  was  made,  they  were  still  alive. 
One  of  them  had  been  taken  by  the  principal 
Sioux  chief,  and  the  other  was  ajiii^tnated  by 
Tall  Hull,  whose  wife,  <loubtless  from  motives  of 
ignorant  jealousy,  was  accustomed  to  give  her 
severe  whippings,  at  least  six  days  out  of  every 
seven,  and  her  body  showed  the  marks  where  she 
had  been  repeatedly  bruised  and  lacerated  by 
Tall  Bull's  squaw.  The  white  woman  who  was 
api>ropriated  by  the  Sioux  chief,  when  he  found 
she  was  likely  to  be  rescued,  was  shot  dead  by 
him,  and  only  gasped  for  l>reath  a  few  times  ai'- 
ter  being  found  by  some  of  the  officers,  unable  to 
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utter  a  word.  As  near  as  could  be  learned,  her 
name  was  Susanna.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  bhu  was  a  Norwegian  woman,  and 
General  Carr,  in  his  rejiort  of  the  battle,  calls  the 
Springs,  Susanna  Springs,  aft«'r  this  woman,  and 
near  which  she  w;ui  decently  buried,  and  which 
nanu!  they  ought  to  bear  now. 

When  the  charge  was  first  begun,  Captain 
Cushing  of  the  scouts,  passing  by  the  lo<lge  of 
Tall  Hull,  entered  it.  The  chief,  as  before 
stated,  had  fled  with  his  wife  ami  child  at  the 
first  approai  h  of  danger,  but  in  his  loiige  there 
remained  the  other  captive  woman,  whom  he 
had  shot  and  evidently  left  ff>r  dead.  She  was 
a  German  woman,  unalde  to  s|>eak  Knglish,  and 
up  to  this  time,  had  sui«i>osed.  from  the  j>resence 
of  the  scouts,  that  the  light  was  between  Indians, 
and  that  whatever  the  result,  tliere  would  be  no 
change  for  the  better  so  far  as  she  was  concerne<l. 
As  the  captiiin  entered  the  lodge,  he  saw  this 
woman  in  a  sitting  josture,  nearly  denuded,  with 
the  blood  running  down  her  waist.  AVhen  the 
chief  left  the  tent,  lie  had  shot  her  in  the  side, 
aiming  at  her  heail,  but  the  bulKt  struck  a  lib, 
glanced,  passed  jiart  way  around  her  Uidy,  and 
came  out  near  the  spine.  As  the  fight  IkuI  just 
commenced,  Cajlain  Cushing  told  her  by  motions 
and  as  best  he  could,  to  stay  there  and  she  would 
be  taken  care  of,  but  not  comi>reliending  his 
meaning,  and  now,  for  the  fir^t  time,  realizing 
that  white  men  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  she 
thought,  as  he  stai U'd  to  go,  that  she  was  to  be 
left,  and  with  the  most  pitiful  moan  ever  uttered 
by  human  lijis,  she  lifted  her  arms,  cla^^ped  him 
around  liis  limbs,  and  in  every  jossible  way, 
begged  him  not  to  leave  her  with  the  savages. 
Others  passing  by,  lie  called  them  in,  and  the 
woman  was  j)artially  made  to  understand  that 
she  would  be  cared  lor.  lie  disengaged  himself 
from  her  embrace,  and  after  the  fight  had  ended, 
returned  and  took  her  to  the  surgeon,  who  saw 
tiiat  her  wounds  were  not  fatal,  tliat  they  were 
f>roj>erly  dressed,  ami  provided  for  her  as  l>est  he 
could  on  the  return  march  to  Fort  S-dgw  ick,  cjv 
posite  where  ,Iulesburg  now  stands,  where  ehe 
was  placed  in  the  hospital  and  soon  recovered. 
A  few  months  later,  iiaving  no  home  or  friends 
where  she  was  tiiken  captive,  she  was  married  to 
a  soldier,  who  was  discharged  by  rea.son  of  expi- 
ration of  .senice.  The  troops  and  scouts  cap- 
tured in  this  fight,  nearly  six  hundred  head  of 
liorses  and  mules,  all  the  tents  of  the  two  tribes, 
an  immense  quantity  of  buffalo  meat  and  rol>es, 
fifty  guns  of  various  kinds,  with  pistol.s,  fancy 
Indian  he.id-<Iresses.  trinkets,  etc.,  and  ?1,9(KI  in 
twenty-<Iollar  gold  pieces,  which  the  Indians  had 
taken  from  this  (Jerman  woman's  father  at  the 
time  she  w;us  cajitured.  Altout  ?f)0(l  of  this  gold 
w.'us  restored  to  the  woman,  and  if  the  white  ."ol- 
diers  had  been  as  honest  and  generous  as  the 
brave  Pawnee  scouts  when  the  apjval  for  its 
restoratiou  was  made,  every  lost  dollar  would 
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have  been  returned.  Of  the  $900,  the  scouts 
gave  up  over  $600.  The  seventeen  prisoners 
taken,  included  Tall  Bull's  wife  and  child. 
They  were  first  carried  to  Fort  Sedgwick,  then 
sent  to  Omaha,  where  they  were  kept  under 
guard  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Whetstone  Agency,  on  the  Missouri  River  above 
Yankton.  The  widowed  squaw  married  a  Sioux 
Indian  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  where  she  is 
now  living. 

I*i'aii'ie  Doff-'i. — The  little  villages  of  prairie 
dogs  which  are '  seen  frequently  by  jjassengers 
from  the  car  windows,  soon  after  leaving  Sidney, 
and  line  the  track  for  many  miles,  are  full  of 
curious  features  of  animal  life.  Ladies  clap 
their  hands,  and  children  shout  with  glee  at 
sight  of  these  cunning  little  creatures.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  animal,  curious  in  shape,  always 
fat,  grayish  red  color,  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  always  lives  with  a  multitude  of  its 
companions  in  villages.  It  has  a  short,  yelp- 
ing sound,  which  it  is  very  fond  of  uttering,  and 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  young 
puppy.  The  curious  mounds  or  burrows  are  of 
considerable  dimensions,  dug  in  a  sloj^ing  direc- 
tion at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  After  descending  two  or 
three  yards  they  make  a  sudden  turn  upward, 
and  terminate  in  a  spacious  chamber. 

In  the  same  hole  with  the  praiiie  dog  is  found 
frequently  the  burrowing  orcl,  and  often  upon  the 
summits  of  their  little  burrows  may  be  seen  the 
solemn  owl  on  one  side  of  the  hole  in  stately 
silence;  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  lively 
little  prairie  dog,  squatted  on  the  fattest  part 
with  head  bobbed  up,  and  fore  jjaws  hanging 
down,  ready  at  the  slightest  noise  to  dart  head- 
first into  his  hole.  In  some  of  these  holes  rattle- 
snakes have  been  found.  AVliat  harmony  or 
congruity  there  can  be  in  the  lives  of  these  three 
diverse  species  of  creatures  to  help  form  a  happy 
family,  no  one  can  give  the  reason,  but  all  ac- 
counts seem  to  agree  that  the  stately  owl  and  the 
treacherous  snake  make  their  home  with  the 
little  dogs,  to  abuse  the  hospitality  of  their  four- 
footed  friends  by  devouring  tlieir  young. 

The  scene  presented  by  one  of  these  dog  vil- 
lages is  very  curious.  The  prairie  dog  is  no  less 
inquisitive  than  timid.  On  the  approach  of  an 
intruder,  the  little  creature  gives  a  siuirp  yelp  of 
alarm,  and  dives  into  its  burrow,  its  example 
being  at  once  followed  by  all  its  neighbors.  For 
an  instant  the  village  appears  to  be  deserted; 
but  soon  their  curiosity  gets  the  better  of  their 
prudence,  and  their  inquisitive  little  noses  are 
seen  protruding  from  their  burrows,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  alarm,  a  curiosity  which  often 
costs  them  dear.  The  prairie  dog  is  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  unless  shot  in  the  head  is 
sure  to  escape  into  its  hole.  The  writer  has 
often  seen  attempts  to  shoot  them  from  the  train 
as  it  passes.     Away  scampers   the    little    dog. 


stomach  so  full  that  it  touches  the  ground,  while 
little  feet  i>ulled  for  dear  life  for  its  own  hole, 
and  by  its  side  or  under  it  traveled  the  livelier 
bullet,  each  tearing  up  a  stream  of  dust  quicker 
than  the  eye  can  follow.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  tame  them  as  pets,  but  they  i-arely  ever 
live  long,  and  have  too  apt  a  way  of  biting  off 
fingers.  They  live  only  on  the  roots  of  grasses, 
not  being  flesh  eaters. 

Burton,  an  early  traveler  across  the  continent 
in  1801,  was  innnensely  interested  in  his  exami- 
nation of  a praiiie  dog  village.  The  Indians  call 
them  "  Wish-ton-wish,"  from  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  this  cry. 

"  Wish-ton-wish  "  was  at  home,  sitting  posted 
like  a  sentinel  upon  the  roof,  and  sunning  him- 
self in  the  mid-day  glow.  It  is  not  easy  to  shoot 
him  ;  he  is  out  of  doors  all  day,  but  timid  and 
alert ;  at  the  least  suspicion  of  danger  he  plunges 
with  a  jerking  of  the  tail,  and  a  somei-sault 
quicker  than  a  shy  young  rabbit,  into  the  nearest 
hole,  peeping  from  the  ground,  and  keeping  up  a 
feeble  little  cry,  (wish-ton-wish  !)  more  like  the 
notes  of  a  bird  tlian  a  bark.  If  not  killed  out- 
right, he  will  manage  to  wiggle  into  his  home. 
The  villages  are  generally  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
near  a  creek  or  jjond,  thus  securing  water  with- 
out danger  of  drowning.  The  holes,  which  de- 
scend in  a  spiral  form,  must  be  deep,  and  are 
connected  by  long  galleries,  with  sharj?  angles, 
ascents  and  descents,  to  puzzle  the  pursuer.  Lieu- 
tt^nant  Pike  had  140  kettles  of  water  poured 
into  one  without  dislodging  the  occupant.  The 
precincts  of  each  village  are  always  cleai'ed  of 
grass,  upon  which  the  animals  live,  as  they  rarely 
venture  half  a  mile  from  home.  In  the  winter 
time  they  stop  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  and 
construct  a  deeper  cell,  where  they  live  till  spring 
appears. 

The  Indians  and  trappers  eat  the  flesh,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  fatter  and  better  than  that  of  the 
sciuirrel.  If  the  meat  is  exposed  for  a  night  or 
two  to  the  frost,  all  rankness  will  be  corrected. 
In  the  same  hole  are  found  rattlesnakes,  the 
white  burrowing  owl,  tortoises  and  horned  frogs, 
the  owl  often  gratifying  his  appetite  by  break- 
ing open  the  skull  of  a  young  dog,  witli  a  smart 
stroke  of  his  beak." 

Iliff,  the  Late  Cattle  King  of  the  JPlains, 

Had  a  range  150  miles  long,  a  herd  of  26,000 
head,  and  was  called  the  Great  Cattle  King  of  the 
plains,  and  had  the  "  boss  ranche"  of  this  western 
country.  This  ranche  is  in  northern  Colorado.  It 
begins  at  Julesburg,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
load,  and  extends  to  Greeley,  156  miles  west.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  the  South  Platte  River;  its 
northern,  the  divide,  rocky  and  bluffy,  just  south 
of  the  Lodge  Pole  Creek.  It  has  nearly  the  shape 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  being 
at  Greeley,  the  base  line  being  the  South  Platte 
River.     The  streams  flowing  through  it  are,  first. 


the  river  just  named,  Crow  Creek,  and  other 
small  creeks  and  streams  which  take  theii-  rise 
in  living  springs,  in  and  near  the  bluti's  of  the 
divide  mentioned,  and  flow  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion into  the  tjouth  Platte  River.  It  includes 
bottom  and  upland  ranges,  and  has  several 
camps  or  ranches.  The  cliief  ranche  is  nearly 
south  of  Sidney,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
Julesburg.  At  this  ranche  there  are  houses, 
sheds,  stables,  and  corrals,  and  more  than  two 
sections  of  land  fenced  in.  All  the  cattle 
bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Iliif  were  rebranded 
and  turned  over  to  him  at  this  place.  Here 
are  the  private  stock  yards,  with  corrals,  chutes, 
pens  and  all  necessary  conveniences  for  handling 
cattle.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  of  course  has 
fine  watering  facilities,  while  from  the  adjoin- 
ing bottom  lands  plenty  of  hay  may  be  cut 
for  the  use  of  the  horses  employed  in  herd- 
ing. He  cut  no  hay  for  his  cattle ;  they  live 
the  entire  year  on  the  rich  native  grasses  on 
the  range,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  severe 
winter,  now  and  then,  the  percentage  of  loss  is 
not  very  great. 

Mr.  Iliif  was  a  thorough  cattle  man,  and  from 
his  long  experience  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  business.  He  began  in  1860,  and  during  the 
war  had  government  contracts  to  fill,  in  New 
Mexico  and  other  frontier  territories.  He  sup- 
plied most  of  the  beef  to  the  contractors  who 
built  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  brought 
immense  herds  of  cattle  from  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory  which  were  driven  along  the 
line  of  the  road  to  supply  the  army  of  laborers 
with  beef.  He  had  hen\  engaged  in  the  stock 
business  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  in  Col- 
orado, and  thought  that  this  location  was  admir- 
ably adapted  to  it,  if  the  sheep  men  would  only 
keep  out.  Cattle  and  sheep  will  not  do  well 
on  the  same  range  together.  Success  in  either 
requires  separation.  Mr.  Iliff  purchased  and 
owned  more  than  twenry  thousand  acres  of 
the  range  occupied  which,  of  coarse,  included 
the  choice  springs  and  watering  places  within  its 
limits. 

He  had  more  than  40,000  head  of  cattle,  of 
all  ages,  sizes  and  conditions.  The  number 
of  calves  branded  on  his  ranche  one  year, 
reached  nearly  5,O0L)  head,  and  his  sales  of 
three  and  four-year-old  steers  and  fat  cows, 
reached  nearly  the  same  number.  He  realized 
about  $32  per  head,  net,  on  these  sales.  At 
this  rate,  4,0)1)  head  would  bring  the  snug  little 
sum  of  $128,001).  To  take  care  of  this  im- 
mense herd,  he  employed  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
five  men  —  very  few,  usually  in  the  winter 
months,  and  the  largest  number  during  the 
"  round  ups  "  in  the  spring.  Daring  the  ship- 
ping season  of  1875,  he  had  twenty-four  men 
who  were  employed  in  cutting  out  of  his  herd 
the  four-year-old  steers  that  were  ready  for 
market,  some  fat   three-year-olds,  and  such  fat 


cows  as  were  no  longer  fit  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. While  engaged  in  this  woik,  the  same 
men  gather  the  cows  with  unbranded  calves, 
which  they  put  into  the  corrals  near  by,  and 
after  the  calves  are  branded  they  are  turned 
loose  with  the  herd  again.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  thoroughbred  Durham  bulls,  his  herd 
was  rapidly  graded  up.  In  addition  to  the 
cattle  raised  on  his  ranche,  he  dealt  largely  in 
Texas  and  Indian  cattle,  and  advertised  for 
20,000  head  of  Texas  cattle  to  be  delivered  on 
his  ranche  during  the  driving  months  of  1876. 
These  cattle  must  be  yearlings,  two  and  tliree- 
year-old  steers,  and  for  them  he  had  to  pay 
•f  7,  $11  arjd  $15  per  head,  respectively.  This  is, 
at  least,  10  per  cent,  advance  on  the  prices  paid 
for  the  same  kind  of  cattle  in  1875,  and  indi- 
cates their  growing  scarcity  in  Texas.  Oregon 
and  Montana  cattle,  are  now  beginning  to  come 
East,  and  50.000  head  were  driven  down  for  the 
season  of  1878  to  various  points. 

Mr.  Iliff  estimated  the  increase  of  cattle  from 
his  home  herd — outside  of  purchases  and  sales — 
to  be  about  70  per  cent,  per  year,  and  about 
equally  divided  as  to  gender.  He  did  not  sejia- 
rate  his  bulls  from  the  herd,  but  allowed  them  to 
remain  with  it  the  entire  year.  In  this  part  of 
his  management,  we  believe  he  made  a  mistake, 
as  the  percentage  of  increase  would  be  much 
larger  if  no  calves  were  born  during  the  severe 
winter  and  spring  months  of  each  year.  The 
loss  in  calves  at  tliese  times  must  be  very  great. 
The  shipping  points  for  his  ranche  were  at  Pine 
Bluffs  and  Julesburg,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
at  Deers'  Trail  on  the  Kansas  Pacific.  The 
most  of  liis  cattle,  however,  were  shipped  over  the 
first-mentioned  road. 

Lest  any  one  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  business  is  all  profit,  and  that  the  ex- 
penses and  losses  do  not  amount  to  much,  let  us 
farther  state  tliat  Mr.  lliff's  policy  was  to  keep 
his  expenses  as  low  as  possible,  having  the  keeping 
and  safety  of  iiis  cattle  constantly  in  view.  In 
1875,  the  expenses  of  herding,  cutting  hay  for 
horses,  etc.,  amounted  to  less  than  $15,000.  But 
the  losses  from  thefts  and  death,  some  years,  are 
frightful.  The  winter  of  1871-2  was  very 
severe.  There  were  deep  snows  over  his  range 
that  remained  on  the  ground  a  long  time,  and 
the  storms  were  incessant.  In  the  midst  of  these 
storms,  Mr.  Iliff  vi.sited  the  ranche,  and  found  his 
cattle  literally  dying  by  thousands.  On  the 
islands  in  South  Platte  River,  he  found  and 
drove  off  into  the  sand-hills  and  bluffs  on  the 
south  side,  after  great  exertion,  some  2,700  liead, 
and  of  this  number  less  than  half  were  recovered. 
Their  bleaching  bones  now  whiten  the  plains  in 
the  vicinity  where  they  were  frozen  and  starved 
to  death,  and  those  finally  recovered  were  found 
in  two  different  States  and  four  different  Terri- 
tories in  the  Union.  More  than  $20,000  wei-e 
expended  in  eflbrts  to  find  them ;  nor  was  this 
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all.  It  was  iini>o.s.siljIti  to  tell,  for  a  iiiiiiiht;r  of 
years,  how  jjrtiat  the  loyw  iia<l  been.  His  books 
showed  more  ihaii  o.DOIJ  heatl  iiiiaccouiited  for. 
Xo  trace  of  them,  b(;yoii(l  skeletons,  could  be 
found.  At  last,  in  tlie  sprini,'  of  1^74,  this  num- 
ber was  cliari,'ed  to  jiroHt  and  loss  account,  and 
the  books  balanced  tor  a  new  start.  Could  they 
have  been  sold  the  fall  previous,  they  would 
have  avera'^jed  at  least  >i\>i  per  head,  and  at  this 
rate  woulil  have  amcjunted  to  .'iS!JlJ,Ol)IJ. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cattle  business  is 
not  all  pn^fit;  that  it  is  liable  to  losses  the  same 
as  any  otiier  busi 
ness.  Taking 
the  years  to^^eth- 
er,  with  ordinary 
can;  and  judg- 
ment, the  busi- 
ness will  pay 
large  profits  and 
prove  a  desirable 
investment.  We 
would  not,  how- 
ever, advise 
every  man  to 
undertake  it.  It 
i  3  a  business 
that  must  be 
learned,  and  to 
succeed  in  it 
m'!ii  must  have 
experience,  cap- 
ital, and  a  good 
range.  Mr.  Ilitf 
had  all  of  these, 
and  hence  met 
with  correspond- 
ing success. 
Tiie  2  0,UU0 
head  he  had, 
he  thought 
on  an  aver- 
age, were  worth 
iJl'S  per  head. 
This  rate  would 
place  the  capital 
he  has  invested 
in  cattle  at  the 
sum  of  ^  H58,()()(). 
In  addition  to 
this  he  has  ItJO 
head    of    horses  tiik  m-LLwiiArK 

and  mules,  worth  at  least  810,000,  whi.-h  are  used, 
principally,  in  herding,  together  witli  wagon.s, 
horses,  fences,  corrals,  slu-ds,  stables,  mowing- 
m:ichines,  tools  and  implements,  and  the  laru'e 
track  of  land  before  mentioned.  Half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  .t  low  estimatf  to  name  as  the  sum 
he  had  invested  in  this  business,  and  yet  from  its 
very  nature  he  was  lial)le  to  lose  half  of  it  iu  the 
next  year,  l^ike  other  busint;ss  venture-),  if  a 
man  goes  into  it,  of  course  he  takes  the  cliances, 


but  with  care  and  good  management  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  .should  not,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
t<-n,  win  every  time.  Let  the  fact-s  sjieak  for 
tht'Uiselve.s.  (Jrdinarj*  men  can't  rai.se  a  half 
million  dollars,  every  day,  for  such  an  invest- 
ment, and  if  they  could  command  tliat  aniount, 
very  few  would  desire  a  stock  ranche  and  the 
cattle  busine.s.s. 

liiillirUiivkcrH. — A  curious  character  of  over- 
land lilf.  when  the  plains  were  covered  with 
teams,  antl  long  trains  of  freijjht-wagons,  was  the 
bullwhacker.     lie  is  iu  size  and  shai>e  u.sually  of 

very  large  pro- 
portions; very 
stu  ng.  long,  un- 
kempt hair,  and 
face  covered 
with  the  stifTest 
of  beards.  Kiglit 
or  ten  yoke  of 
oxen  were  usu- 
ally attached  to 
t-ach  wagon,  and 
often  two  wag- 
onswere  doubled 
up;  i.  e.,  the 
tongue  of  the 
"••conil  wagon 
passed  under  the 
i>ody  ol  the  wag- 
on just  l>efore  it, 
ancl  then  .secure- 
ly fastened.  Hy 
the  side  of  liis 
wagon  hang  liis 
trusty  axe  and 
ready  rifle,  and 
on  the  tojisof  the 
w  a  g  o  n  s  w  ere 
sjin-ad  the  red 
blankets  used 
for  tlifir  covi-r  .it 
ni>:lit.  Of  the 
bullwhacker,  it 
is  .vaitl  that  his 
nalh  and  his  u-hip 
are  both  the 
longest  ever 
known.  The 
hand  le  of  the 
ordinaiT  whip  is 

EK  OF  THF   PLAINS.  fiot     HlOre     tliaU 

three  feet  in  lencfth.  hut  the  la^li.  \\\\\c\\  is  of 
I  braided  rawhide,  is  .seldom  less  than  twenty  feel 
I  lone  From  the  wot^ien  handh*.  the  lash  swells 
gradually  out  for  alxiut  six  feet.  \\\v'Tc  it  is  nearly 
ten  inch>'s  in  rirrumft*rence  (the  point  called  the 
"belly  ");  from  here  it  taj>ers  to  within  a  fcxit  of 
the  enii.  which  tenninates  in  th»«  fonn  of  a  ril>- 
l)on-shaj^'<l  thonjr.  This  is  enllt'd  by  .«omf  face- 
tionslv  ;i  "  |>»'rsuader,"  and  under  it.s  influfncf  it 
will    niak>'   Un-  ox-t'-am    pn)gress  at  the    magic 
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rate  of  twenty  miles  per  day.  The  effect  on  a 
refractory  ox  is  quite  forcible.  The  lazy  ox  occa- 
sionally receives  a  reminder  in  the  shape  of  a 
whack  in  the  flank,  that  causes  him  to  double  up 
as  if  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  bullwhacker  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
champion  swearer  of  America.  He  is  more  pro- 
fane than  the  mate  of  a  Mississippi  River  packet, 
and  his  own  word  is  good  to  the  effect  that  he 
"  kin  drink  more  ivhisky."  The  writer  who  heard 
this,  says  that  "  accompanying  this  statement 
were  some  of  the  most  astounding  oaths  that  ever  fell 
on  the  ear." 

General  Sherman  humorously  tells  a  story  in 
defence  of  the  extremely  profane  mule-driver 
who  kept  his  trains  so  well  closed  up  during  the 
long  marches  of  the  army  under  his  command.  It 
is  to  this  effect :  "  One  of  the  members  of  a 
freighting  firm  in  St.  Louis  desired  to  discourage 
the  continual  blasphemy  of  the  buUwhackers  in 
their  employ.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
to  their  train-masters  to  discharge  any  man  that 
should  curse  the  cattle.  The  wagon-masters  were 
selected  more  for  their  piety  than  for  any  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  their  duties  in  the  handling  of 
trains.  The  outfit  had  not  proceeded  moi-e  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  before  it  was  stuck 
fast.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  firm 
with  the  information  that  the  cattle  would  not 
pull  a  pound  unless  they  were  cursed  as  usual. 
Permission  to  do  this  was  requested  and  granted, 
after  which  the  train  proceeded  to  Salt  Lake,  to 
which  place  good  time  was  made." 

The  bullwhacker  is  astonishingly  accurate  with 
his  lash.  One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  is  to  cut  a 
coin  from  the  top  of  a  stick  stuck  loosely  into  the 
earth.  If  the  coin  is  knocked  off  without  dis- 
turbing the  stake,  it  is  his;  if  the  stake  is  dis- 
turbed, the  thrower  loses  the  value  of  the  coin. 
A  curious  incident  is  told  of  a  bullwhacker,  not- 
ed for  the  accuracy,  with  which  he  throws  his 
lash.  He  bet  a  comrade  a  pint  of  whisky  that 
he  could  cut  the  cloth  on  the  back  of  his  panta- 
loons without  touching  the  skin  beneath.  The 
bet  was  accepted.  The  individual  put  himself 
in  position,  stooping  over  to  give  fair  chance. 
The  blow  was  delivered  carefully  but  in  earnest, 
and  thereon  ensued  the  tallest  jump  ever  put  on 
record.  The  owner  being  minus  a  portion  of  his 
skin,  as  well  as  a  large  fragment  of  his  breeches, 
and  the  buUwhacker's  sorrowful  cry,  "  Thunder, 
I've  lost  the  lohisk]).'" 

ChapiH'll, — 387.4  miles  from  Omaha.  Eleva- 
tion 3,702  feet.  It  is  a  side  track  with  section- 
hous3  near  by.  Trains  meet  and  pass  here,  but 
passenger  trains  do  not  stop  unless  signaled. 

Lodge  Pole — has  an  elevation  of  3.800  feet, 
and  is  396. .5  miles  west  of  Omaha.  The  creek 
from  which  this  station  is  named,  rises  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  Wyoming,  west  of  Cheyenne,  and 
is  fed  by  springs  and  numerous  small  streams 
near  its  source.     It  generally  has   water  in  its 


channel  the  entire  year.  In  occasional  places  it 
sinks  into  the  sand,  runs  a  distance  under-ground, 
and  then  reappears  on  the  surface  again.  The 
valley  of  the  Lodge  Pole  is  quite  narrow — the 
bluffs  on  either  side  at  times  aj^proaching  near 
the  track.  The  whole  region  of  country  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered,  is  covered  with 
buffalo  grass,  and  affords  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer grazing  for  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep.  Stockmen  claim  that  both  cattle 
and  sheep  will  do  better  in  this  region  than  fai'- 
ther  east,  for  the  reason  that  the  native  grasses 
are  more  nutritious,  and  that  there  is  less  snow 
in  the  winter. 

Colton, — 406.5  miles  from  Omaha,  and  4,022 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a  side  track, 
named  in  honor  of  Francis  Colton  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  and  formerly  general  ticket  agent  of  the 
road. 

Sitluey — is  414.2  miles  from  the  Missouri 
River,  and  4,073  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the 
end  of  a  sub-division  of  the  road,  and  has  a 
roundhouse  and  machinery  adequate  for  making 
minor  repairs.  The  railroad  reached  and  passed 
here  in  August  1867.  The  rocky  bluffs  which 
jut  up  close  to  the  town,  were  quarried  by  the 
railroad  men,  and  stone  obtained  for  various  con- 
struction purposes.  It  is  now  a  regular  eating- 
station,  where  all  passenger  trains  stop  for  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  railroad  hotel  is  kept  by 
J.  B.  Rumsey,  and  passengers  may  be  assured  of 
good  meals,  with  plenty  of  time  to  eat,  as  the 
train  stops  tliirty  minutes.  Sidney  is  the  county- 
seat  of  Cheyenne  County,  Neb.  The  military 
post  here  known  as  Sidney  Barracks,  was  laid 
out  in  1867,  and  built  in  January,  1868,  by 
Colonel  Porter.  The  town  has  several  stores, 
hotels,  saloons  and  general  outfitting  establish- 
ments. It  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the 
Black  Hills,  it  being  only  185  miles  by  actual 
measurement  to  Harney's  Peak,  and  the  adjacent 
gold  fields,  over  an  excellent  wagon  road,  with 
wood  and  water  convenient  of  access.  It  has 
become  a  great  outfitting  depot  for  the  Black 
Hills.  A  daily  stage  line  and  freight  train  now 
run  regularly,  reaching  Custer  City  in  thirty 
hours,  and  Deadwood  in  forty-eight  hours.  It 
is  the  point  where  large  quantities  of  military 
and  Indian  supplies  are  shipped  to  the  agen- 
cies and  military  posts  adjoining.  It  also  has 
a  weekly  newspaper,  Tlie  Sidne;/  Telegraph,  which 
is  quite  an  enterprising  sheet.  The  town  still 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier  place,  and 
not  a  small  number  of  roughs  have  died  here 
"with  their  boots  on."  In  December,  1875,  a 
man  was  found  hanging  to  a  telegiaph  pole  one 
morning,  who  had  shot  another  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  provocation.  He  was  taken  from 
the  jail  and  jailer  by  masked  men  and  strung  up 
as  aforesaid.  The  town  was  begun  about  the 
time  the  railroad  passed  through.  D.  Carrigan, 
now  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and  James  and 
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Charles  Moore  being  the  first  settlers.  James 
Moore  was  the  jKj.st  trader  iiere  for  a  long  time. 
He  is  now  dt'aii.  In  tlie  tiiiiH  of  the  I'oiiy  Ex- 
press li<^  iiiadt'  the  n'UKirkahle  trip  of  "J.SO  iiiih-s 
in  fourttH'ii  hours  and  llireciiuiirtcrs.  'I'he  town 
has  liad  troulde  witli  Indians,  and  was  once 
attack<'(l  by  thenj,  as  relat«'d  in  another  place. 
Even  after  the  trains  were  ruiniin<f  rej,Milarly.  the 
Indians  would  seek  for  revenge  in  ditihing  tliein 
and  in  killing  all  the  employes  they  could. 
Section-miiii  always  went  armed,  ready  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  of  attack.  In  April  of  18(>!», 
the  Indians  attac;ked  two  section-men  who  hiul 
gone  to  the  creek  for  water,  and  one  of  them, 
Daniel  Davidson,  was  killed — his  Ixidy  heing  liter- 
ally tilled  with  arrows.  Right  north  of  the  town, 
where  the  traveler  can  see  a  small  column  of 
stones,  was  an  old  fort  or  breastwork,  the  re- 
mains of  whicli  are  still  visible,  which  was 
used  as  a  i>l;ice  of  defense  in  case  of  Indian 
raids.  A  bridge  across  the  North  IMatte  River, 
on  the  road  to  Sjwtted  Tail's  Agency,  would 
largely  increase  the  trade  and  iiniM>rtance  of 
the  town.  In  1875,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
Cheyenne  County  was  about  .^Ij^.^O.OOO.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  sttK'kmen  in  the  county. 

lied  tit  if'iU  i'/oiifl  ICff'erts. — Artists  and  all 
travelers,  as  they  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  often  have 
fine  opportunities  to  see  some  magnificent  cloud 
effects.  The  most  glorious  sunset  ever  witnessed 
by  the  writer,  was  one  beautiful  evening  in  j)ass- 
ing  down  the  line  of  the  D.-!nver  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Cheyenne.  Long's  Peak,  grand  in  its  sul>- 
limity  of  snow,  was  surrounded  with  a  collection 
of  clouds,  so  poised  that  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  showed  us  each  side  of  them.  On  the  hither 
side  the  fleecy  clouds  were  lighted  up  with  the 
grandest  of  crimson  and  golden  colors  ;  in  their 
midst  opened  little  circular  or  oval  windows, 
which,  letting  light  uy^on  their  upper  jKirtions, 
seemed  to  be  of  molten  silver;  while  in  their  depth 
of  deep  azure  blue— more  beautiful  tlian  we  can  de- 
scribe— there  seemed  to  glow  tiie  intense  colors 
and  reflections  from  the  bosnm  of  a  mountain  lake. 
Every  few  iniiuites  the  clouds,  at  our  distance  from 
them,  changed  their  jiosition,  and  new  colors, 
forms,  and  rays  came  and  went,  and  when  at  last 
the  sun  itself  dropped  slowly  behind  the  very  jK>int 
of  the  peak,  and  it  shone  out  in  startling  clear- 
ness with  the  grand  display  of  rainUiw-coIored 
clouds  above;  the  sight  seemed  like  a  heaveidy 
vision.  The  editors  of  the  Xew  York  and  East- 
ern Editorial  Excursion  Party  of  187."),  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  expressed  but  one  sentiment  of 
admirati(M),  that  it  was  far  the  most  su|»erb 
cloud  and  suns«'t  scene  ever  witnessed,  ."^uch 
scenes  are  very  frecpient,  and  excee«lingly  capti- 
vating to  those  who  have  a  true  artist's  eye  and 
appreciation  of  colors  and  effects. 

An  English  traveler  (to  whom  beautiful  sun- 
sets  are   unknown)   when  once  traveling   fmm 


Ogalalla  toward  Laramie,  over  the  plains,  says, 
'*  As  we  journeyed,  the  sun  approached  the  hori- 
zon, aixl  the  sky  and  mimerous  clouds  aj^sumed 
colunms  of  strange  and  wonderful  In-auty.  The 
'  a/.ure  vault'  itself  was  t)f  all  |Ki«vsible  shades  of 
light  green,  and  al.-o  of  clear  light  l»lue;  some  of 
the  clouds  were  of  .s<jlid  masses  of  the  de«j>«'.>t 
indigo,  while  a  few  were  black,  some  were  pur- 
ple, and  others  faintly  tinged  with  crim>on  and 
gold.  Two  days  before,  1  had  witnes.se<l  cloud 
effects  almost  e«juallv  fine.  There  is  no  monot- 
ony in  the  glorious  dawtis  or  beautiful  sunsets, 
which  are  the  rule  on  these  elevated  plains,  and 
which  go  far  to  relieve  the  tameuess  of  the  land- 
scape. 

*•  As  evening  approached,  on  my  journey  to 
Laramie,  and  I  neared  my  destination  on  the 
great  mountain  plains  I  saw  hovering  over  one 
of  the  snow-iapjxd  jK-aks,  a  richly  colored  cloud, 
so  curious  in  foim,  and  withal  so  j)erfect  that  it 
might  well  have  been  cfuisidered  a  miraculous 
omen,  in  the  sujH'rstitious  days  of  old.  It  was  a 
most  accurate  r»pre.sentation  of  a  long  waving 
ostrich  plume,  in  varying  tints  of  crimson  and 
purjtle  and  gold;  I  ga/ed  on  it  with  pleasure  and 
wonder  till  it  faded  away." 

SuiiMf't  in  «  Sforiu. — The  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
in  an  account  of  his  travels,  mentions  with  won- 
der the.se  extraordinary  sunset  scenes:  "Just  be- 
fore sundown,  the  g«)rgeous  flaunting  streamers 
of  bright  yellow  and  red  that  were  suddenly  shot 
out  acro.ss  a  lurid  sky  were  most  wonderful  to 
behold.  If  the  vivid  colors  were  transferred  to 
canvas  with  a  <|uarter  of  their  real  brilliancy, 
the  eye  would  Im'  distre.«ised  by  the  repre.«ienta- 
tion,  and  the  artist  accused  of  gross  exaggera- 
tion and  of  straining  after  outrageous  effects. 

••These  stonny  American  sunsets  are  startling, 
barbaric,  even  .savage  in  their  brilliancy  of  tone, 
in  their  ]>rofusion  of  color,  in  their  great  streaks 
of  red  and  liroad  flashes  of  yellow  fire;  startling, 
but  never  repulsive  to  the  senses,  or  painful 
to  the  eye.  For  a  time  the  light  shone  mo.st 
brilliantly  all  over  the  western  hemisphere, 
breaking  through  a  confus«»d  mass  of  dazzling 
purple-edged  cloud.s,  ma.ssed  against  a  glowing, 
burnished  copfx-r  sky.  darting  out  bright  arrows 
through  the  rifts  an<l  rent.s,  and  striking  full 
x\]xM\  the  mountain  top. 

"  Rut  not  Iong<lid  this  glorious  effulgence  last 
The  soul  of  the  evening  wton  jiass*-*!  away  ;  as 
the  snn  sank,  the  colors  fle<l.  The  mountains 
iM'came  of  a  ghastly,  livid  greenish  color,  and  a,s 
the  faint  rose  light  pah-*!,  faded  slowlv  upward 
and  vani.she<l.  it  really  Ux)ke<I  as  thoug)i  the  life 
were  ebbing  away,  and  the  dull  gray  death-hue 
sprea<ling  over  the  face  of  a  dying  man." 

SliiiMrf  S4-rin'  OH  Mtniiif  ft'tiM/thiirtu: — 
The  Earl  of  Dunraven  a-cending,  in  the  yumnier 
of  l'^71.  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washburne  was  re- 
war<led  at  sunset  with  a  scene  of  extraordinary- 
magnificence,  w hicii  he  relates  as  follows :  "  The 
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sun  was  getting  very  low,  and  the  valleys  were 
already  steeped  in  shade.  To  the  east  all  was 
dark,  but  in  the  western  heavens  long  flaming 
streaks  of  yellow  were  flashing  across  a  lowering 
sky.  The  masses  of  black  clouds  were  glowing 
red  with  an  angry  flush.  The  clear  white  light 
of  a  watery  sun  had  changed  into  broad  streaks 
of  flaunting  saffron.  Across  all  the  hemisphere, 
opposed  to  it,  the  setting  orb  was  shaking  out 
the  red  and  yellow  folds  of  its  banners,  challeng- 
ing the  forces  of  the  storm,  which  was  marshal- 
ing on  the  horizon  its  cloud  warriors  resplend- 
ent in  burnished  gold. 

"The  sun  sank  behind  a  cloud,  and  I  turned 
away  to  descend ;  but  as  we  went,  the  sun, 
though  invisible  to  us,  broke  through  some  hid- 
den rift  in  the  clouds,  and  shone  out  bright  and 
strong,  splashing  its  horizontal  rays  full  against 
the  opposite  slope,  and  deluging  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  valley  with  a  flood  of  intense  cherry- 
colored  lurid  light.  The  hills  reddened  as  if 
beat  upon  by  the  full  glare  of  a  great  furnace. 
It  was  a  sight  m^st  glorious  to  see.  The  beauty 
of  it  held  us  and  forced  us  to  stop.  The  glow 
did  not  gradually  ripen  into  fullness,  but  sud- 
denly, and  in  all  its  intensity,  struck  upon  a 
prominent  ridge,  lighting  up  the  crags  and  cliffs, 
and  even  the  rocks  and  stones,  in  all  their  de- 
tails, and  then  by  degrees  it  extended  and  spread 
on  either  side  over  the  foot-hills,  bringing  out 
the  projecting  slopes  and  shoulders  from  deep 
gloom  into  clear  light,  and  throwing  back  the 
valley  into  blackest  shade.  Every  rock  and 
precipice  seemed  close  at  hand,  and  shone  and 
glowed  with  such  radiance  that  you  could  trace 
the  very  rents  and  crevices  in  the  cliff  faces,  and 
mark  the  pine  trees  clinging  to  the  sides,  while 
in  comparison  the  deep  recesses  of  the  chasms 
and  canons  seemed  to  extend  for  miles  back  into 
dark  shadow.  As  the  sun  sank,  so  rose  the 
light,  rushing  upward,  surging  over  the  hills  in 
a  wave  of  crimson  mist,  really  beautiful  to  be- 
hold, and  illuminating  the  great  bulk  of  the 
range,  while  the  peaks  were  still  darkly  rearing 
their  sullen  heads  above  the  tide,  and  the  valleys 
were  all  filled  with  gray  vapors.  At  last  the 
glare  caught  the  mist,  and  in  an  instant  trans- 
formed it  from  gray  cloud  into  a  gauzy,  half- 
transparent  veil,  light,  airy,  delicate  exceed- 
ingly, in  color  like  the  inner  petals  of  tlie  rose. 
Then,  as  the  sun  dropped  suddenly,  the  light 
flashed  upon  the  summit,  the  peaks  leaped  into 
startling  life,  and  the  darkness  fell." 

Bi'o/<;H.s'OU.— Simply  a  side  track.  Elevation 
4,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Distance  from  Omaha, 
423.2  miles.  The  station  was  named  after  a  for- 
mer general  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
From  Sidney,  and  in  this  vicinity,  the  bluffs  are 
rugged,  and  look  like  fortifications  or  the  old 
castles  that  we  read  about.  They  are  simply 
indications  of  the  grand  scenery  which  is  to 
follow. 


Potter. — 433.1  miles  from  Omaha.  Elevation 
4,370  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station.  West  of 
Potter  you  cross  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  which 
leads  into  the  Lodge  Pole. 

Hennett. — Another  side  track,  at  which  pas- 
senger trains  do  not  stop.  Thei'e  is  a  fine  stock 
ranche  near  by,  and  the  grazing  in  this  vicinity 
is  excellent,  'i'he  station  is  named  after  Colonel 
Bennett,  the  eflicient  superintendent  of  the  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Company  at  Omaha.  It  is  442.3 
miles  from  the  eastern  tei minus  of  the  road,  with 
an  elevation  of  4,.580  feet. 

Antelope. — 451.3  miles  from  Omaha.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,712  feet.  A  telegraph  and  coal  station, 
with  side  tracks  and  section-house.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  the  Indians,  who  have  a  liking  for 
good  and  fast  horses,  equal  to  that  of  Bonner, 
the  New  York  Ledger  man,  went  to  the  ranclie  of 
Mr.  Jones,  a  Kentuckian,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  this  station,  and  stole  some  forty  head 
of  blooded  horses  and  mares  which  lie  had 
there  for  breeding  purposes.  1  hey  are  supposed 
— believed — to  have  gone  north,  and  if  Uncle 
Sam's  Indian  agents  would  withhold  rations  f  rem 
the  tribe  until  they  were  biought  back,  or  make 
a  thorough  search  for  them,  they  could  undoubted- 
ly be  found.  INIany  of  the  animals  were  thorough- 
breds, and  very  valuable.  Here  is  another  viola- 
tion of  the  Sioux  treaty.  Mr.  Jones  will  have  to 
pocket  his  loss,  while  Uncle  Sam  will,  of  course, 
pocket  the  insult.  Antelope  is  the  home  of  some 
old  hunters,  and  if  the  traveler  desires  to  hear 
their  experiences,  let  him  stop  a  day  and  inter- 
view Jack  Evans,  who  has  a  ranche  here,  and  Mr. 
Goff,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  some 
fourteen  years. 

Laiidnefcpe  of  the  ColorarJo  Flains. — 
There  is  a  charm  in  life  on  the  great  plains.  To 
one  who  visits  it  for  the  first  time,  it  seems 
lonely  indeed,  and  yet  it  is  never  wearisome. 

Now  come  great  rolling  uplands  of  enoimous 
sweep,  then  boundless  grassy  plains,  and  all 
the  grandeur  of  vast  monotony  and  de.eolation. 
Sometimes  tlie  grand  distances  are  broken  by 
rugged  buttes  and  bluffs.  As  they  rise  in  sight, 
the  traveler  is  as  eager  in  liis  curiosity  as  the 
sea  voyager  just  catching  his  first  view  of  the  dis- 
tant shore.  Over  all  these  plains  there  is  a 
sparkling,  enthusiasm-giving  atmosphere,  cri.'^p, 
strong,  magnetic,  and  a  never-failing  breeze; 
even  in  the  hottest  days,  or  portions  of  the  day, 
the  air  is  bracing,  and  rarely  ever  is  the  sky  long 
cloudless. 

That  vastness  of  solitude,  boundless  plains, 
and  boundless  sky,  that  stretch  of  blue,  that 
waste  of  brown,  never  a  tree,  river,  bird,  or  ani- 
mal, home  or  life  of  any  nature,  who  can  de- 
scribe the  sensations,  which  are  so  overpowering. 

As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the  Colorado 
plains  assume  more  verdure,  as  they  are  better 
watered  by  the  little  streams  from  the  foot-hills, 
or  bedewed  by  the  mountain  showers.     In  sum- 
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mer  time  the  landscape  is  green,  and  the  plains 
covered  with  rtowei-.s,  while  in  uutuinn,  with  the 
yellow  of  the  {)riiiriti  gniss,  the  Howers  ever  stay, 
new  ones  coming  as  old  ones  disiqipear.  The 
sunflower  is  the  most  proluse  of  all  the  species  of 
vegetation  that  spring  up  wherever  the  soil  is 
op-!ned.  For  tiionsamls  of  miles,  wherever  the 
railroad  or  a  wagon  route  has  made  its  way 
acMoss  th(!  country,  there  spring  up  parallel  rows 
of  til!!  ever-living  suuHower.  In  llie  eastern  jMjr- 
tioiis  of  the  plains  of  Xt;ljraska  and  Kansas,  near 
the  Missouri  lliver,  may  be  seen  s(juare  miles  of 
sunflowers,  7  to  !)  fwt  high;  as  we  travel  farther 
west,  they  gradually  dwindle  until  they  are,  in 
Colorado,  only  ;i  to  9  inches  in  height,  the  oddest 
little  plant  in  nature,  yet  perfect  in  shape  and 
growth. 


years  yet  to  come,  to  be  only  the  grazing-field  of 
thousands  of  buHalo  or  herds  of  cattle.  Water 
is  scarce,  irrigulion  is  inijiossible,  rains  uncer- 
tain, and  in  many  parts  the  .soil  is  full  of  Mxla 
and  alkali.  '1  he  western  march  of  settlement 
practically  ends  at  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
of  longitude — North  I'latte. 

i'oniittH I'ioneers,     Indians    and     drivers, 

unite  in  the  most  thrilling  exclamations  of  their 
detestations  of  this,  the  meanest  of  the  animal 
tribe  that  infest  the  plain.s.  Just  after  twilight, 
if  you  happen  to  be  encamped  on  the  {.lains.  vou 
will  hear  not  far  off  the  <piiek  baikof  a  single 
coyote.  This  is  the  first  call,  the  bugle  cry.  'J  hen 
conie  answei-s,  and  the  paik  of  wolves  assemiile 
rapidly;  and  just  as  daikness  closes  down,  you 
liave  but  one  enjoyment  left,  to  listen  to  the  most 


Into  this  vast  area  of  plains,  which  reaches 
from  east  to  west  5l)()  miles,  and  north  to  .south 
1.001)  iniles,  there  can  b(>  poured  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Swallowing  up 
by  the  thousands,  the  jilains,  with  open  mouth. 
wait  with  insatiate  aj^petite  for  more.  Into  this 
area  can  be  put  the  whole  of  Inrliu.  It  is  twice 
as  large  as  Ilindostan,  and  as  larije  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  .States  east  of  Chicago. 

Agriculture  is  certain  as  far  west  as  the  three 
hundredth  mile  from  the  Missouri  River;  from 
thence  westward,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  no  croj>s  can  at  present  be  raised. 
This  reach  of  200  miles  or  more  is,  for  many 


dismal  of  howling  matches.  As  each  new  comer 
arrives  he  is  welcometl  with  a  howl.  Kach  howl 
is  short,  and  by  the  band  there  seems  to  be  a 
chosen  few  who  execute  them  in  proju-r  manner, 
with  all  the  variations.  After  tliese  few  have 
p«>rfonned  some  of  their  most  "  strikint:  airs,"  a 
silence  of  a  few  moments'  duration  follows,  and 
then  the  whol«  band  breaks  out  with  the  most  un- 
earthly noises,  which  are  sf'contl  to  no  other  noist's 
of  plains  and  mountains.  Kit  Carson  once  saitl  of 
these  howls,  "that  it  w.-us  only  a  little  dispute  as 
to  which  coyote  had.  as  the  winner  of  tlie  match, 
the  right  to  take  the  stakes  (steaks)."  A  trav- 
eler says  of  Uiem  :     "  It  is  quite  impossible  to  do 
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full  jastice  to  this  wolf  music.  There  is  no 
racket  known  to  the  iuhubitauts  of  the  more 
civilized  sections  of  our  country  which  will  com- 
pare with  it.  All  the  felines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  not  make  a  noise  which  would  begin 
to  equal  wolf  music."  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  rough  pioneer  esteems  this  music  his  sweetest 
lullaby,  for  as  one  of  the  old  "  rough  and  readies" 
says :  "  If  any  i-edskin  should  take  it  under  his 
scalp  to  look  about  camp,  ever}-  cuss  of  them 
coyotes  would  shut  up  his  trap  and  wake  the  fel- 
lows up  with  \hs.qmeL"  So  long  as  the  coyote 
cries  there  is  no  danger  from  Indians — the 
moment  he  ceases,  danger  is  near — so  the  jiioneer 
esteems  their  music  his  best  lullaby,  and  their 
bark  his  safety.  Occasionally  the  pack,  toward 
early  morning,  will  make  a  raid  into  the 
traveler's  camp,  and  grab  any  edibles  or  pieces 
left  within  reach;  even  sometimes  seizing  the 
very  haversack  upon  which  tiie  sleeper's  head 
is  pillowed,  but  seldom  ever  touching  the  per- 
sons of  the  campers.  As  morning  approaches, 
they  retire  to  a  safe  distance  from  camp,  and 
squatted  on  their  haunches  like  dogs,  wait  till 
the  party  leaves. 

The  plains  men  have  an  old  saying,  "  That  the 
coyotes  can  smell  a  Slates  feller,  and  then  you 
will  not  see  a  coyote  anywhere  within  sight  of 
camp."  The  explanation  for  which  is  supposed 
to  be  as  follows,  given  also  by  the  old  plains  men  : 
"  States  fellers  shoots  at  any  live  thing  as 
jumps  in  their  sight,  whether  it  is  any  'count  to 
them  or  no." 

Adams A  side   track   457.3   miles   from 

Omaha;  elevation  4,78t  feet.  The  country  here 
is  considerably  broken,  and  between  the  bluffs 
on  either  side  huge  boulders  crop  out. 

liitshueU,  —  463.2  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
4,860  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a  side 
track  with  water  tank.  In  coming  up  this  val- 
ley the  railroad  crosses  the  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  or 
its  little  branches,  several  times.  Near  Bushnell 
is  a  trestle  bridge  across  the  creek. 

Uailsforms. — This  region  of  countiy  is  fre- 
quently, in  summer,  visited  with  hailstorms  and 
cloud-bursts.  In  the  summer  of  1875,  a  train  was 
overtaken  by  one  of  these  hailstorms,  and  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  was  left  in  the  side  of  the 
cars  toward  the  storm.  The  glass  in  skylights 
on  the  top  of  the  cars  was  broken,  and  nianv  of 
the  hailstones,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  bounded 
through  the  cars  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
wooden  sides  of  the  cars  were  dented,  and  the 
sheet-iron  casing  of  the  engine-boiler  looked  as 
though  it  had  passed  through  a  violent  case  of 
the  small-pox.  When  these  cloud-bursts  occur, 
the  drops  of  rain  seem  as  large  as  walnuts,  and 
come  so  fast  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground 
is  covered — the  surplus  water  not  having  time  to 
run  off.  In  such  storms  the  road  is  liable  to 
washouts,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  run- 
ning of  trains  to  avoid  accidents. 


Bushnell  is  the  last  station  in  Nebraska.  Just 
across  the  line,  between  it  and  Wyoming,  comes 

Pine  Bluff's, — 473.2  miles  from  Omaha;  ele- 
vation 5,026  feet.  The  little  station  takes  its 
name  from  the  stunted  pines  along  the  bluffs. 
Pine  timber  once  was  plenty  here,  but  it  disap- 
peared when  the  road  was  built.  It  is  the  great 
trail  and  crossing  point  for  Indians  passing  from 
the  butt'alo  grounds  on  the  Republican  to  Horse 
Creek  and  North  Platte  River.  Was  several 
times  attacked  by  Indians  during  construction  of 
road,  several  were  killed  and  large  amounts  of 
stock  stolen.  It  is  now  the  head-quarters  of 
Judge  Tracy's  cattle  ranche,  and  several  carloads 
of  cattle  are  shipped  each  year.  JNIuddy  Creek 
is  just  west  of  station,  has  water  most  of  the  time, 
yet  Lodge  Pole  Ci'eek,  bej'ond  Egbert,  sinks  in 
the  sand.  AVater  can  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  by  digging  3  to  9  feet.  This  is  a  telegraph 
station,  with  side  track,  cattle-yards  and  chutes. 

Tracy, — 478.8  miles  from  Omaha;  elevation 
5,149  feet.  It  is  a  side  track  named  in  honor 
of  Judge  Tracy  of  Cheyenne. 

Ef/bert, — 184.4  miles  from  Omaha ;  elevation 
5,272  feet.  It  is  a  side  track  with  water  tank. 
Three  miles  south  of  this  side  track  runs  the 
]\Iuddy,  which  has  quite  a  settlement  of  ranche- 
men.  The  Lodge  Pole  at  this  point  is  still  dry, 
and  the  company  dug  thirty-two  feet  for  the 
water  which  supplies  their  tank.  The  road  here 
leaves  the  main  valley  of  the  Lodge  Pole,  to  the 
right,  and  runs  up  a  branch,  in  which  the  bed  of 
a  creek  is  visible,  but  which  never  has  water  in 
it  except  after  the  cloud-bursts  spoken  of. 

liurtis, — 490.7  miles  from  the  Missouri  River, 
with  an  elevation  of  5,428  feet.  The  grade  is 
now  quite  heavy  as  we  are  going  up  on  to  the 
divide  between  the  Lodge  Pole  and  Crow  Creek. 
Burns  is  simply  a  side  track  where  trains  occa- 
sionally meet  and  pass. 

Hillftdale, — a  telegraph  station  with  side 
track  and  section-house.  The  place  takes  its  name 
from  a  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  killed  here  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  time  the  road  was  located.  He 
belonged  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  road.  The 
company's  well  here,  which  supplies  the  water 
tank,  is  72  feet  deep.  North  and  south  of  this  sta- 
tion numerous  sheep  ranches  have  been  opened. 
By  looking  straight  west,  up  the  track,  you  can 
here  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Black  Hills 
of  Wyoming — and  they  will  come  into  plain  view 
as  you  ascend  the  heavy  grade  toward  the  divide. 
Hillsdale  is  5,591  feet  above  the  sea,  and  496.4 
miles  from  Omaha.  Notice  the  grade  indicated 
by  the  elevations  as  you  pass  these  stations. 

Atkins, — .502.6  niiles  from  Omaha,  and  5,800 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  side  track,  simply, 
with  water  tank  and  section-house  near  by.  The 
well  which  -supplies  this  station  with  water  is 
over  200  feet  deep.  Here  the  traveler  obtains  a 
good  view  of  the  Black  Hills  stretching  off  to  the 
right.     Still  up  the  grade  you  go,  reaching  the 
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.summit  of  the  divide  in  the  first  snow  shed  on 
the  line  of  the  road  just  beyond 

Archer, — wliich  is  ;>(J)S  miles  from  the  starting 
place,  with  an  elevation  of  tJ,()(M)  feet  al)Ove  tide- 
water. This  station  is  a  side  track  with  section- 
house  near  by.     A    short   di.stance   farther,  you 


niakefl  its  way  through  the  bluffs  off  to  the  left. 
Stxjn  we  come  U)  a  <leep  cut  through  the  spur  of 
a  bluff,  passing  which,  we  cross  a  bridge  over  a 
dry  ravine,  and  then  continue  up  the  hill  Ui  the 
"  Magic  City  "  of  the  idains,  cali»-d  Cheyenne. 
JLony'M  i'rah. — Travelers  will  notice,  a  few 
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enter  the  shed ;  it  seenu  like  pa.ssing  through  a 
tunnel.  In  the  distance  there  are  mountains 
"to  the  right  of  you."  and  mountains  "to  the 
left  of  you,"  but  we  shall  see  more  of  them  here- 
after. Leaving  the  snow  shed  we  are  now  on  a 
down   grade   into    Crow    Creek   Valley,   which 


hours  Iwfore  reaching  Cheyenne,  the  snow-clad 
summit  of  this  l)old  peak,  rising  above  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  It  is  al>out  sixty  miles  south-west 
of  the  I'nion  Pacific  Kailnnui.  and  the  highest 
mountain  in  northern  Colorado.  The  view  we 
here  give  is  taken  from  Estes  Park ;   a  beautiful 
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liLtle  park  on  its  north-western  slope,  and  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  summit.  This 
park  is  about  four  miles  wide,  and  six  miles  long, 
is  well  sheltered,  easy  of  access,  and  beautifully 
covered  with  pine  and  spruce  trees,  scattered 
easily  about  over  the  grassy  surface,  which  gives 
to  it  a  true  park-like  loveliness.  It  is  partially 
occupied  by  a  few  families  who  have  taken  up 
permanent  homesteads,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  excellent  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle 
which  live  here  the  entire  year.  It  is  also  becom- 
ing quite  a  pleasure  resort,  and  has  many  at- 
tractive features  to  interest  the  health  seeker  and 
tourist.  Excellent  fishing,  in  lovely  little  trout 
streams,  can  be  found  all  over  the  vicinity.  From 
this  valley  is  the  only  practicable  route  for 
ascending  the  peak.  Long's  Peak  is  14,271  feet 
in  elevation,  and  about  G,300  feet  above  the  park. 
Its  construction  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  de- 
cided character,  with  great  walls,  deep  canons; 
and  on  its  sides  there  are  gorges  and  caverns 
among  the  grandest  on  the  continent.  Its  sum- 
mit is  divided  into  two  sharp  crests,  the  western 
one  being  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  ascent. 
It  is  a  famous  landmark  for  a  stretch  of  country 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south. 

Buffaloes.  —  Buffalo  hunting  is  a  pastime 
tourists  can  now  have  little  hope  to  indulge  in. 
Few  or  no  buffaloes  ever  appear  within  sight  of 
the  car  windows  of  the  overland  trains,  and  the 
vast  herds  which  once  roamed  for  thousands  of 
milis  and  continually  up  and  down  the  great 
plain,  are  passing  away,  or  disappearing  f  .om  their 
old  haunts  to  find  some  nook  or  corner  more 
quiet  and  secure.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
killed  during  the  past  two  or  three  winters  for 
connnercial  purposes.  The  hides  are  stripped 
off  and  sold  for  as  low  prices  as  $1.50,  while  the 
bones  are  gathered  in  heaps  near  the  railroad 
station  and  fi-eighted  eastward  to  be  nsed  for 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  one  winter  it  is  esti- 
mut'^d  that  on  the  lines  of  the  Union  and  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  there  were  killed  over  100,000 
head. 

A  Smart  Indian  Trade.  —  The  Indians 
which  in  olden  times  used  to  visit  the  militaiy 
posts,  were  noticeable  for  their  great  anxieties  to 
trade,  and  for  their  great  shrewdness,  which  had 
often  the  spice  of  humor. 

At  one  of  the  posts  a  Kiowa  chief  endeavored 
to  consummate  a  bargain  for  an  officer's  wife,  by 
offering  as  an  equivalent  a  large  number  of  fit 
dof/s ;  the  niunber  was  so  large  that  the  Indians 
present  thinking  it  was  impossible  for  the  officer 
to  withstand  so  tempting  an  offer,  made  haste  to 
express  their  willingness  to  hflp  eat  the  dog-'^,  if 
there  were  more  than  the  white  man  could  man- 
age for  himself. 

But  it  is  among  the  Indians  themselves  that 
the  sharpest  species  of  trading  is  seen.  In  the 
great  passion  of  tha  Indian  for  "  fire-water" — 


whisky — there  comes  out,  in  their  trade  for  it, 
all  the  possible  shrewdness  and  cunning  of  the 
races. 

At  one  time,  as  a  military  officer  relates  the 
story,  there  was  a  Kiowa  village,  beautifully 
located  for  the  winter  near  a  grove  of  old  cotton- 
wood  trees.  The  fact  that  the  village  was  rich 
in  buffalo  robes  and  other  skins  became  known 
to  a  band  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  Stealing  would 
not  answer,  as  there  were  too  many  Kiowas  and 
too  few  Cheyennes.  But  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Cheyennes  appeared  soon  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle 
of  whisky ;  how  they  obtained  it  was  a  mystery 
not  explained. 

AVith  their  whisky,  the  Cheyennes  proceeded 
to  the  Kiowa  village,  exhibited  their  bottles,  and 
distributed  around  a  few  judicious  smells  of  the 
refreshing  corn  juice  ;  every  now  and  then  giving 
the  bottle  a  shake,  so  that  the  aroma  should  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  hy  their  Jriem/s  tlie  Kiowas. 

The  smells  were  freely  accepted,  and  there 
was  an  uncommon  desire  manifested  to  know  more 
(i.  e.,  get  better  acquainted)  of  the  Cheyennes. 
Pipes  were  produced  and  duly  smoked;  after 
which  the  visitors  announced  their  willingness  to 
trade,  as  they  said. 

"  They  had  not  brought  mnch  whisky,  as  they 
did  not  know  that  their  brothers,  the  Kiowas 
would  like  to  see  it.  The  little  that  they  had 
with  them  was  good  and  very  strong,"  (with 
water)  "when  the  Kiowas  had  tasted  of  it  they 
would  see."  The  Cheyenne  was  liberal,  "he 
would  give  so  much,"  (holding  up  the  bottle  and 
marking  with  the  thumb  something  like  half  an 
inch  of  the  whisky).  "  But  seeing  that  the 
Kiowas  were  not  in  haste  to  trade,  the  Cheyennes 
would  smoke  with  them."  Meanwhile  a  kindly 
disposed  bottle-holder  was  dispensing  smells  of 
the  whisky  to  a  few  Kiowas,  who  were  loud  in 
their  announcements  of  the  number  of  fine  robes 
which  they  possessed.  This  second  smoke  M'as 
quickly  finished,  and  the  Cheyenne  again  ex- 
hibited the_;?re.?ro/er,  marking  it  as  before  by  the 
location  of  the  thumb  on  the  bottle. 

A  general  exclamation  followed,  for  to  the 
Kiowa's  eye  the  position  of  the  thumb  on  the 
bottle  was  so  very  much  higher  (i.  e.,  so  much 
less  whisky  than  before).  To  this  Cheyenne  had 
no  consideration ;  the  trouble  he  said,  was  with 
the  eyes  of  the  Kiowas,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  see  big  like  those  of  a  Cheyenne.  Another 
smelling  time  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  an 
instantaneous  exhibition  by  the  Kiowas  of  tin 
cups  and  robes,  and  the  Cheyennes  began  to  pour 
out  the  whisky. 

M'hile  pouring  out  the  promised  grog,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  thumb  on  the  bottle  was  regarded  by 
each  Kiowa  with  the  most  exact  scrutiny,  which 
effectually  prevented  all  attempts  to  shove  up  the 
gauge.  And  it  was  noticeable  by  the  care  of 
the  bottle-holders,  that  when  the  bottle  was  held 
up  after  each  pass,  no  Indian  could  detect   the 
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slightest  variation  between  the  whisky  mark  and 
the  position  of  the  finger  on  the  bottle. 

The  Kiowas  did  not  get  drunk,  and  the  Chey- 
ennes  left  the  village  with  all  their  ponies  loaded 
with  robes,  having  as  they  freely  remarked,  made 
a  "  heap  smart  trade." 

Astonishment  of  Indians  at  tlie  Loco- 
motive and  Telegraplis. — When  the  first 
locomotive  was  seen  passing  over  the  plains,  an 
Indian  guide  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
exclaimed  with  inexpressible  surj^rise,  "  Good 
Medicine,  good  medicine.  Look  look,"  at  the  tu-te 
(toot).  As  he  passed  under  the  telegraph  wires 
which  then  were  stretching  along  the  Platte, 
through  which  the  wind  as  it  swept,  made  the 
whirr  and  singing  sound  of  a  prairie  harp,  this 
guide  heard  the  sound,  and  directly  declared  that 
they  were  talking  "  medicines."  This  was  suj> 
posed  to  be  the  creations  of  the  great  spirit,  and 
everything  of  supernatural  nature  was  '■'^  medi- 
cine." 

The  Indians  have  rarely  ever  molested  the  tele- 
graph wires  which  spanned  the  continent.  Per- 
haps the  following  incident  may  have  much  to  do 
with  their  respectful  and  distant  attitude : — 
Shortly  after  the  wires  were  erected,  the  attaches 
of  the  Telegraph  Company  invited  a  number  of 
Indian  chiefs  to  meet  them  at  a  given  point,  and 
from  thence  to  travel,  one  party  East  and  the 
other  West. 

When  they  had  reached  a  distance  of  100  miles 
apart,  each  party  was  invited  to  dictate  a  message 
to  the  other,  which  was  sent  over  the  wires. 
Then  turning  backward,  they  rode  rapidly  toward 
each  other,  and  two  days  later  met  and  compared 
notes.  They  were  greatly  astonished,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  convinced  that  the  "  Great 
Spirit "  had  talked  to  them  with  the  wires.  They 
decided  from  that  time  it  would  be  well  to  avoid 
meddling  with  the  wires. 

Soon  after  a  little  incident  happened,  which, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  seemed  to  settle 
forever  the  opinion  that  the  telegraph  belonged 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  A  young  Sioux  Indian  was 
determined  to  show  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Great  Spirit's  connection  with  the  wires,  so  he 
set  to  work  with  his  hatchet  to  cut  down  one  of 
the  telegraph  poles.  A  severe  thunder-storm  w^as 
going  on  at  a  distance ;  a  charge  of  electricity 
being  taken  up  by  the  wires,  was  passed  to  the 
pole  which  the  Indian  was  cutting,  and  resulted 
in  his  instant  death.  After  that  the  tribe  never 
molested  the  telegi-aph  again. 

An  Indian  Prayer. — The  following  actual 
translation  of  an  Indian  prayer  will  give  an  idea 
of  their  feelings  and  longings,  and  the  extent  of 
their  moral  sentiments.  It  is  a  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit  by  a  Crow  Indian  : 

"  I  am  poor ;  that  is  bad." 

"  ]\Iake  me  a  Chief ;  give  me  plenty  of  horses ; 
give  me  fine  clothing.  I  ask  for  good  spotted 
horses." 


"  Give  me  a  large  tent ;  give  me  a  great  many 
horses ;  let  me  steal  fine  horses  ;  grant  it  to  me." 

"  Give  me  guns  by  cheating  ;  give  me  a  beauti- 
ful woman  ;  bring  the  buffalo  close  by." 

"  Xo  deep  snow  ;  a  little  snow  is  good." 

"  Give  me  Black  Feet  to  kill  or  to  die ;  close 
by,  all  together." 

"  Stop  the  people  from  dying,  it  is  good." 

"  Give  instruments  for  amusements,  blankets 
too,  and  fine  meats  to  eat." 

"  Give  the  people  altogether  plenty  of  fine  buf- 
falo, and  plenty  to  eat." 

CHEYEWIsE. 

''Magic  Cifi/  of  the  Plains," — .516  miles 
from  Omaha ;  elevation,  6,041  feet.  Thus  truly 
is  it  named,  for  it  is  at  present  the  most  active 
and  stirring  city  on  the  entire  line*  Travelers 
will  here  take  a  dinner  in  comfortable  style 
at  one  of  the  best  kept  hotels  between  the 
two  oceans.  It  is  a  good  place  to  rest  after  a 
tiresome  joui'ney,  and  it  will  pay  to  stop  a  few 
days  and  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  genial  sun  in 
this  high  altitude.  The  hotel  is  owned  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  is  150  feet  long  by  36 
wide,  with  a  wing  2.5  feet  square.  It  has  an 
elegant  dining-hall,  around  which  hang  the  heads 
of  antelope,  deer,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  black-tailed 
deer,  buffalo,  etc.,  all  nicely  presented  and  looking 
very  natural.  It  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper 
floor  being  well  furnished  with  sleeping-rooms  for 
guests.  Cheyenne  is  the  capital  of  Wyoming  and 
the  county-seat  of  Laramie  County.  Cheyenne 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Once  very  lively 
when  the  road  was  building,  then  it  fell  dead  and 
motionless.  Now  it  has  arisen  again,  and  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  railroad  between  Omaha  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  having  a  population  of  fully 
4,000,  and  rapidly  growing.  There  are  two  causes 
for  this  growth.  First,  the  stock  interests  which 
center  here,  and  second,  the  recent  gold  dis- 
coveries in  the  Black  Hills.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  and  of 
the  Colorado  Central  completed,  1877,  giv- 
ing two  routes  to  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico. During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  permanent  build- 
ings of  the  city.  In  1875,  the  Inter-Ocean 
hotel  was  completed  —  a  fine  brick  struc- 
ture three  stories  high,  and  other  large  and 
elegant  brick  blocks  with  iron  and  glass 
fronts.  In  proportion  to  its  population,  Chey- 
enne has  more  elegant  and  substantial  busi- 
ness houses  than  most  any  other  western 
city.  Its  inflation  period  has  long  since 
passed  away,  and  its  future  growth,  like  its 
present,  will  be  substantial  and  permanent. 
The  town  has  a  fine  court-house  and  jail, 
which  cost  $40,000,  a  large  public  school  build- 
ing, a  good  city  hall,  and  a  brick  opera-house. 
This  is  a  wonderful  change  for  a  place  known  the 
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world  ever  by  its  fearful  sobriquet  of  "  Hell  on 
Wlieels."  Churches  have  come  where  gaiiiljlers 
once  reijjiied  ;  and  in  hve  years  as  many  edifices 
for  reli^jious  purj^ses  have  been  erected.  The 
Pipiscopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Catholics  have  all  comfortable 
church  buildings.  The  school  accommodations, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  will  so(ni 
have  to  be  enlarged.  At  first  sight  the  traveler 
would  naturally  impiire,  what  tlu'ie  was  to  build 
and  sustain  a  town  liere?  The  soil  is  not  prolirtc, 
nor  is  the  country  around  it.  Crow  Creek  bottom 
is  quite  narrow,  and  in  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
by  irrigation,  "garden  truck"  may  be  raised,  but 
beyond  this  everything  looks  barren  and  desolate. 
The  soil  has  a  reddish  appearance,  and  appears 
to  consist  of  decomposed  granite  underlaitl  in  the 
valleys  with  sand  and  on  the  uplan<ls  with  rock. 
In  fact,  a  man  who  attempts  to  farm  it  for  a 
living  in  this  region  of  country  is  simply  fooling 
away  his  time. 

Stork  Infrresfs. — The  rich  nutritious  gras- 
ses with  which  the  great  plains  are  covered  are 
here  found  in  all  their  excellence,  and  the  large 
territory  east  of  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  north 
as  far  as  the  North  Platte  River  and  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  now  sustaining  millions  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Cheyenne  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  best  sections  of  this  territory, 
and  all  around  it  are  the  ranches  of  stockmen — 
men  engaged  in  growing  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
mules  for  market.  With  the  exception  of  sheep, 
no  hay  is  cut  for  these  animals  except  for  those 
kept  up  for  use.  Winter  and  summer  they  thrive 
and  fatten  upon  nothing  but  the  native  grasses. 
Cheyenne  is  the  central  and  natural  trading- 
point  for  these  ranchmen  and  stock  growers. 
Another  large  and  valuable  element  of  its  pros- 
perity is  the  railroad  trade — the  company  having 
here  quite  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops, 
with  a  coraiaodiou3  roundhouse.  Hunting  and 
exploring  parties  also  supply  themselves  with  out- 
fits at  this  place,  and  immense  qur.ntitie3  of  mili- 
tary and  Indian  supplies  also  pass  through  here 
for  the  ]>osts  and  Indian  .ageijcies  north. 

To  give  an  iilea  of  the  stock  business  which 
centers  here,  and  its  rapid  increase,  let  ns  state  that 
375  cars  of  cattle  were  sliipjied  in  1871.  which 
represent  7,."):)0  head.  In  1S7."),  the  shipments  in- 
creased to  52.3  cars,  or  10.500  head,  with  prospects 
for  a  large  increase  in  1876  and  future  years.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here,  the  shipments  from  other 
points  in  this  grazing  belt  of  the  country: 

North  Platte  in  1875  shipped  nfi  cars,  or  \.Kn  head. 
O^nlalhi,  "         •'        207        "         4.140      " 

Julesburg,  "         *'        216        "         4,:!20      " 

Si.lnev.  "  "  93        "  l.SfiO      " 

PineUlufTs,  "  "        208        '•         4,160      " 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  cattle  mar- 
keted at  home  or  supplied  to  the  Indian  agencies 
in  the  north.  Sixty  thousand  hpa<l  of  cattle, 
seventy  thousand  sheen  and  four  thousand  horses 
and  mules  aia  the  estimated  number  owned  and 
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held  in  Laramie  County  alone.  The  development 
of  the  cattle  and  stock  interests  of  this  vast  up- 
land region  is  something  never  thought  of  nor 
entered  the  heads  of  the  projectors  of  the  railroad. 
In  18tJ7,  when  the  railroad  first  arrived,  there  was 
nut  probably  a  hundred  head  of  all  kinds  owned  in 
the  whole  territory,  outside  of  those  belonging  to 
contractors  and  stage  lines.  Now  it  is  a  leading 
interest,  and  represents  millions  of  dollars.  Like 
all  other  frontier  towns,  Cheyenne  ha.s  a  history, 
and  it  is  similar  to  that  of  others.  It  was  once  a 
V(iry  fast  town,  and  it  is  not  very  slow  now.  On 
the  1st  (lay  of  .July,  l'-ifj7,it  had  one  house  built  and 
owned  by  .Judge  .1.  K.  Whitehead,  on  Kddy  street, 
between  Sixteenth  and  .Seventeenth.  That  house 
stands  to-day,  and  is  known  as  the  Whitehead 
block.  1 1  was  built  of  logs  and  smoothly  plastered, 
outside  and  in. 

Jiouf/h  TiiHfU. — When  it  was  known  that  this 
was  to  be  the  winter  terminus  of  the  road,  there 
was  a  grand  hegira  of  roughs,  gamblers  and  jjros- 
titutes  from  Julesburg  and  other  jilaces  down  the 
road  to  this  ]K)int,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and 
winter  of  *ti8,  Cheyenne  contained  G,(M)0  inhab- 
itants. Habitations  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 
They  were  of  every  conceivable  character,  and 
some  were  simply  holes  in  the  ground,  othervvise 
termed  "  dug-(Mits."  Town-lots  were  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices.  Every  nation  on  the  globe,  nearly,  was 
represented  lit'ie.  The  principal  pastimes  were 
gambling,  drinking  villainous  rot-gut  whisky, 
and  shooting.  Shooting  scrapes  were  an  every- 
day occurrence.  Stealing  anjihing  from  any- 
body was  the  natural  habit  of  the  thieving  roughs. 
Knock  downs  and  robberies  were  dailv  and 
nightly  amusements.  liut  these  things  had  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  their  perp-tratoi-s,  some 
of  them,  to  a  rope's  end.  The  more  resiwctable 
portion  of  the  citizens  became  weary  of  tlie  dep- 
redations on  property  and  life.  Vigilance  com- 
mittees were  organized,  and  "Judge  Lynch" 
held  court,  from  which  there  were  neither  aj'i^eals 
nor  stay  of  executions.  Juries  never  disagreed, 
nor  were  there  vexatious  delays  and  motions  for 
a  new  trial.  Witnesses  wi-re  unnecessan.'  and  de- 
murrers of  no  account.  Nor  would  "  the  insanity 
dodge  "  avail.  The  victims  were  known  and 
"spotted"  beforehand,  the  judgments  c£  the 
courts  were  unerring  and  generally  righteous.  No 
gallows  were  erected,  because  telegraj^h  poles  and 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Crow  Creek  were  con- 
venient of  access.  AVhen  Cheyenne  was  only  six 
months  old,  so  frequent  were  the  murders  and 
robberies,  and  the  city  authorities  so  powerless, 
that  a  vigilance  committee  was  organized.  The 
first  knowledge  of  its  existence  happ-ned  thus : 
Three  men  were  arrested  on  the  10th  day  of 
Januari',  IStJS,  charged  with  having  stolen  9000. 
They  were  put  under  l>onds  to  apj^ear  before 
the  court  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  after  they  were  arrested, 
they  were  found  on  Eddy  street,  tied  together, 


walking  abreast  with  a  large  piece  of  canvas 
attached  to  them,  on  wiiich  the  following  words 
were  consj^icuous  :  ^'$900  stule  ;  SotiO  returned; 
thieves — F.  St,  Clair,  W.  Gricr,  E.  D.  BmwnviUe. 
City  authorities  please  not  interfere  until  10  o'clock 
o.  in.  Next  case  goes  up  a  tree.  Beware  of  Vigi- 
lanc.  Committee."  \Vithin  one  year  after  its  organ- 
ization, the  "  vigilantes "  had  hung  and  shot 
tw3lve  desperadoes  and  sent  five  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. Since  that  time  Cheyenne  has  been  ruled 
by  the  law-and-order  party,  though  even  these  may 
seem  rather  lax  to  eastern  peojjle  not  accustomed 
to  th'j  manners  and  customs  of  the  frontier.  Yet 
the  people  enjoy  "  peace." 

On  the  13th  day  of  November,  1867,  the  track 
layers  reached  the  city  limits,  and  on  the  14th 
the  first  passenger  train  arrived.  The  arrival  of 
the  track  layers  was  greeted  with  music,  a  dis- 
play of  bunting,  while  the  inhabitants  turned  out 
en  mas<e  to  meet  them.  On  the  14th  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  extend 
a  public  greeting  to  the  railroad  officials  who  had 
arrived  on  the  first  train,  among  whom  were 
Sidney  Dillon,  Esq.,  now  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Cieneral  Casement  of  Ohio,  the  cham- 
pion track  layer  of  the  continent. 

The  first  city  government  was  organized,  by  the 
election  of  officers,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1867. 
Th3  first  newspaper  was  issued  on  the  19th  of 
September,  called  the  Cheyenne  Leader,  and  has 
maintained  its  existence  ever  since — publishing 
daily  and  weekly  editions.  Other  papers  have 
since  been  started,  but  they  were  short-lived,  until 
the  publication  of  the  Cheyenne  Daily  News, 
which  is  a  spicy  little  daily.  As  the  town  is  now 
able  to  support  two  papers,  the  News  (just  merged 
into  the  iJaily  Sun,)  will  continue  to  flourish. 

Cheyenne  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  streets 
at  right  angles  to  the  railroad,  and  has  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  pure  water.  Irrigating  ditches 
run  throuijh  the  streets.  A  ditch  was  dug  from 
Crow  Creek  to  some  natural  "  hollows  "  or  reser- 
voirs north  of  th'i  town,  which  form  beautiful  little 
lakes.  From  these  the  water  for  the  streets  is 
taken  by  ditches.  As  a  result,  trees  and  shrubbery 
will  soon  ornament  the  streets  and  yards  of  the 
city,  which  will  greatly  add  to  its  attractiveness 
and  beauty.  There  are  a  few  local  manufactories 
already  in  existence  and  more  will  follow,  and 
on  a  larger  scale.  With  the  wool  which  is  soon  to 
be  annually  shipped  from  this  place,  we  should 
think  a  woolen  factory  would  be  a  great  desid- 
eratum. 

PreclouH  Stones. — Tn  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains, on  the  hills  and  bluffs  near  by,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  in  this  vicinity,  a  large  num- 
ber of  curious  and  precious  stones,  gems  rich  and 
rare,  have  been  found.  They  are  very  plenty  in 
their  natural  state,  theii-  chief  value  being  in  the 
cost  of  cuttmg  by  a  lapidary  and  mounting  by  a 
jeweler.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Chey- 
enne  the  following  are  found:   Moss-agates,  in 


great  prof  usion ;  topaz,  in  colors ;  garnet  or  mount- 
ain ruby;  they  are  usually  found  in  the  little 
heaps  of  sand  thrown  up  by  ants  ;  opals  variegated, 
rare  as  yet,  and  valuable ;  petrifactions  of  wood 
and  shells,  which  when  cut,  polished  and  mounted, 
are  splendid ;  amethysts,  onyx,  black  and  white, 
for  cameos  and  jasjjer.  All  of  these  have  been 
found  in  this  vicinity,  though  some  are  rare.  The 
most  lieautiful  moss-agates  are  found  about  half- 
way to  Fort  Laramie,  on  Chugwater  Creek. 
Messrs.  Joslyn  &  Park,  an  old  and  reliable  firm  of 
manufacturing  jewelers,  in  both  Cheyenne  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  have  made  this  business  a  special- 
ty, and  possess  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
.stones  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Fine  specimens  of  petrified 
palm-wood  may  be  seen  at  their  store.  They  are 
both  beautiful  and  rare.  The  fact  that  petrified 
palm-wood  and  petrified  bones  of  the  rhinoceros 
have  been  found  in  this  territory,  shows  that 
some  six  million  years  ago — comparatively  recent 
— there  was  a  tropical  climate  in  this  region  of 
country,  when  the  palm  flourished  in  luxuriance, 
and  the  rhinoceros  sported  in  the  warm  streams 
or  cavorted  around  on  their  sunny  banks.  Trav- 
elers who  are  willing  to  omit  their  dinner  can 
improve  the  half  hour  allowed  by  the  railroad,  by 
a  hurried  run  over  to  this  store,  which  is  but  a 
block  away. 

I*rosj}ects. — At  present,  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Cheyenne  is  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.  This 
cause  will  last  until,  if  that  country  will  warrant 
it,  a  railroad  is  built  there.  The  discoveries 
of  gold  seem  to  be  extensive  and  inexhaustive, 
and  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  some  point 
here  or  on  the  Union  Pacific  or  Missouri  River, 
will  rapidly  follow.  The  Colorado  Central 
Railroad  newly  opened  gives  to  Cheyenne 
very  flattering  prospects,  and  its  business  men 
are  reaping  a  lich  harvest  from  their  invest- 
ments. The  opening  of  northern  Wyoming 
to  settlement,  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  territory,  and  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  her  stock  interests,  will  give  to  the 
"  ISIagic  City  of  the  Plains  "  the  trade,  growth 
and  influence  which  her  location  demands. 

Hedlth. — As  a  resort  for  health-seekers,  Chey- 
enne has  superior  advantages.  It  is  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  Denver,  with  an  atmosphere 
not  only  rarefied  but  dry.  It  has  good  hotels  and 
livery  accommodations.  Ponies  are  cheap,  and  in- 
valids can  purchase  them  and  ride  jver  the  hills 
and  dales  at  pleasure.  There  is  also  an  abundance 
of  game  in  the  vicinity — antelope,  rabbits,  deer, 
etc.  A  bear  weighing  over  1,500  pounds,  was 
killed  near  here  in  1875.  It  is  the  largest  one 
we  ever  saw.  Its  skin  has  been  preserved,  and 
the  bear  has  been  mounted  in  good  shape.  Fre- 
quent excursions  can  also  be  taken  in  the  warm 
summer  weather  to  Fort  Laramie,  Cheyenne  Pass, 
and   other  places  which  will  expand  the  lungs 
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and  invigorate  the  body.  The  results  of  several 
years'  observations  at  the  United  States  Signal 
Station  here,  show  that  the  temperature  is  more 
even,  taking  the  years  together,  than  in  many 
jjlaces  East  or  on  the  Pacihc  coast.  The  hottest 
days  do  not  equal  those  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  summer  months  the 
nights  are  deliciously  cool,  assuring  the  invalid 
good  sleep  under  plenty  of  blankets.  We  predict 
a  great  rush  of  invalids  and  health-seekers  to 
this  place  and  vicinity,  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
though Cheyenne  is  a  good  place  to  sleep,  yet 
the  people  are  wide-awake  and  "  owly  "  nights. 

Utipidltij  of  Business  at  Clieyeune. — 
On  the  22d  of  July,  18G7,  the  first  lots  were 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  at  Cheyenne — 68  by  132  feet  for  15150. 
Thirty  days  after,  th3se  lots  sold  for  $1,0L)0  each, 
and  in  two  to  three  months  thereafter,  tlie  same 
lots  were  again  resold  at  ^2,000  to  $2,500.  On 
the  loth  of  July,  1837,  there  was  but  one  house 
at  Cheyenne.  Six  months  thereafter,  there  were 
no  less  than  three  thousand.  The  government 
freight  which  was  transported  over  the  plains  to 
Cheyenne,  from  November,  1867,  to  Februai-y, 
1838,  four  months,  amounted  to  6,000  tons, 
and  filled  twelve  large  warehouses,  and  for  a 
long  tim3  subsequently  averaged  15,000,000  to 
20,033,000  pounds  annually. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  there  were  three 
forwarding  companies  whose  business  in  trans- 
porting goods,  exclusive  of  government  supplies, 
averaged  5,000,000  pounds  per  month.  Stores 
were  erected  with  marvelous  rapidity.  One  firm 
constructed  an  entire  store,  25  by  55  feet,  quite 
substantial,  in  just  forty-eight  hours  ;  three  hun- 
dred firm^  were  in  operation  that  winter,  doing 
mostly  a  wholesale  business;  of  this  number, 
over  seventy  made  sales  of  over  $10,000  per 
month  each,  and  with  some  firms  sales  reached 
over  $30,000  p3r  month. 

The  first  post-office  was  established  October 
30,1867;  salary  $1.00  per  month.  In  two  months 
the  United  States  mails  had  increased  so  enor- 
mously as  to  average  2,600  letters  per  day,  and 
in  two  months  more  this  was  doubled,  and  salary 
increased  to  $2,000  per  year.  Though  business 
declined  as  soon  as  the  terminus  of  the  road  was 
moved,  yet  it  now  has  a  solid  business.  The 
population  in  1879  is  about  6,000,  and  there 
was  invested  in  new  buildings,  in  the  single  year 
of  1875,  no  less  than  $130,000 

The  Black  Hills  Gold  Discoveries. 

For  several  years  the  impression  has  obtained 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota, 
and  every  exploration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government  has  tended  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  this  impression.  In  1860,  Colonel 
Bullock,  now  a  resident  of  Cheyenne,  was  an 
Indian  agent  and  trader  where  Fort  Laramie  now 
stands.     He  saw  a  squaw  in  his  store,  one  day. 


with  something  in  her  mouth.  He  said,  "  Let  me 
see  that."  She  gave  it  to  him,  and  it  jjroved  to 
be  a  nugget  of  gold,  worth  about  three  dollars. 
He  said,  "  Give  that  to  me."  She  told  him  she 
would,  for  some  raisins  and  candy.  These  he  gave 
her,  and  afterwards  gave  her  coffee  and  sugar  to 
its  full  value.  He  showed  the  gold  to  his  inter- 
IKeter,  and  requested  him,  if  possible,  to  find 
out  where  it  came  from.  The  interpreter  did 
his  best,  but  the  squaw  would  only  say  that  it 
was  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  a  creek,  and  that 
the  Indians  would  kill  her  if  she  told  where  it 
was.  During  his  long  experience  as  a  trader 
with  the  Indians,  Colonel  Bullock  frequently  saw 
small  nuggets  of  gold,  but  could  never  find  out 
where  the  Indians  obtaiiied  them,  and  the  infer- 
ences he  drew  from  all  the  information  he  could 
obtain  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Bear  Lodge 
country,  nearly  north  of  the  Inyan  Kara  mount- 
ain, was  the  region  where  this  gold  came  from. 
According  to  the  most  recent  information  on  the 
subject,  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Wyoming 
strikes  the  Black  Hills  nearly  in  the  center, — that 
about  one-half  are  in  Dakota  and  the  other  half 
in  Wyoming.  Harney's  Peak  and  Dodge's  Peak 
are  in  the  former,  while  the  Inyan  Kara  and 
Bear  Lodge  Mountains  ai'e  in  the  latter  territory. 
The  question  of  the  existence  of  gold  there  and 
other  precious  metals,  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  official  report  of  Professor  Jenny  sufficiently 
establishes  this  fact.  It  also  establishes  the  fact 
that  in  a  small  portion  of  the  country  which  he 
examined,  it  is  found  in  paying  quantities.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  the  hardy  miners  and 
sturdy  pioneers  to  demonstrate  still  further 
whether  it  is  there  in  large  quantities.  Thus  far 
every  thing  has  been  against  them,  and  they  even 
now  are  upon  forbidden  groiuid,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Hills  by  United 
States  troops.  But  there  is  an  implied  under- 
standing and  belief  now  becoming  quite  preva- 
lent that  they  will  be  allow-ed  to  remain, — thpt 
the  government  will  not  molest  them  again.  If 
only  this  result  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  miners.  They  do  not  fear  the 
Indians ;  they  only  ask,  if  the  government  will 
not  protect  them,  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
their  mining  operations  nor  destroy  their  prop- 
erty. Nor  will  they  attack  the  Indians, — they 
are  safe  if  they  keep  away  and  do  not  disturb 
them.  If,  however,  they  are  attacked,  self-de- 
fence will  require  vigorous  measures  for  protec- 
tion. The  law  of  the  case,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  simply  this  :  that  the  reservations  agreed  upon 
by  the  treaty  of  1868  are  in  Dakota  territory; 
that  a  part  of  the  Black  Hills  only  are  in  that 
territory,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  or  indications 
that  they  ever  occupied  this  part  beyond  the  cut- 
ting of  a  few  lodge-poles.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Indians  are  in  Nebraska  instead  of  Dakota,  and 
that  they  are  really  afraid  of  the  Black  Hills 
because  of  the  ten-ific  storms  that  visit  them,  when, 
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"  from  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
l«'a[>.s  tilt!  live  thuiuier,"  and  tli<!  pranks  of  livid 
lii^htning  are  fearful  to  behold.  Iht-y  have  a 
supeistitious  reverence  for  these  Hills,  and  be- 
lieve thetn  to  be  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  treaty  onl}'  gives  them  the  right  to  hunt  in 
Wyoming,  as  far  west  as  the  crests  of  the  Big 
IIi)rn  Mountains,  wheni'ver  tln-re  is  sulficient 
gain'!  to  warrant  the  chast!.  With  the  exception 
of  this  proviso,  th('r(!f(»r<',  the  whole  territory  of 
Wyoming  is  open  to  exploration,  settlement  and 
development.  The  next  question  is, —  Will  the 
governiiuMit  protect  the  pioneers  in  their  explora- 
tions? or  must 
they  protect 
themselves  in  go- 
ing where  they 
have  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  go? 

The  lilack 
Hills  are  mainly 
confined  to  a  re- 
gion df  territory 
lying  between 
the  forks  of  th  • 
Cheyenne  rivi  r. 
In  adilition  i  ■ 
the  gulch  ami 
placer  digging-^, 
already  discov- 
ered, there  have 
been  a  few  dis- 
coveries of  what 
apjiears  to  be 
rich  quartz  lodes 
of  gold  and  veins 
of  silver.  This 
region  is  about 
one  hundred 
miles  long  and 
eighty  miles 
wide.  French 
Creek,  Spring 
Creek,  K  a  p  i  d 
Creek,  Hox-<'lder 
Creek, Kik  Creek 
and  others  head 
in  these  Hills, 
and  How  mainly 
in  an  eastern  direction,  emptying  into  the  south 
fork  of  the  Cheyenne.  The  nortli  fork  seems  to 
hug  the  hills  pretty  closely  with  small  creeks 
and  streams,  yet  unexplored,  heading  in  the 
mountains  and  flowing  into  it.  The  north  fork 
heails  in  Pumpkin  Butte,  a  mountain  a  little 
n<irth-west  of  Fort  Fetterman.  on  the  North 
Platte  river.  West  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Black  Hills,  there  are  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains an<l  several  streams  which  flow  north  into 
the  Yellowstone  River.  All  accounts  of  this  re- 
gion of  country,  as  far  west  as  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  unite  in  the  report  of  its  rich  rain- 
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eral  character,  and  we  believe  the  richest  min- 
eral <iiscoveries  ever  known  on  this  continent 
will  be  made  here  in  the  next  few  years. 

Jfoir  to  f/rt  fo  tlw  IHuvk  //<7/«.— Wiihin 
the  past  years  of  l&Tfi  to  IbTft,  there  have  been 
opened  three  distinct  routes  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
it  is  now  easy  of  access.  The  jirineipal  routes 
are  via  the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad,  and  stage 
line  from  either  Sidney  or  Cheyenne.  A  longer 
route  is  occasionally  used  by  steamers  \x\>  the 
Missouri  River  to  Sioux  City,  Yankton  and  Port 
Pierre,  and  thence  by  wagon  across  the  [)lains  and 
"  bad  lands  "  of  Dakota.     This  rout^j  is  long  and 

circuitous,  with 
not  as  good 
wood,  water  or 
grazing,  as  the 
Stmt  hern  route. 
From  Cheyenne 
there  is  a  good 
natural  road, 
which  runs  to 
Fort  Laramie,  a 
distance  of  f)0 
IN  iles.over  which 
the  U.  S.  mails 
have  been  car- 
)  ied  for  many 
years.  It  passes 
through  a  coun- 
try with  good 
lanches,  at  con- 
V  e  n  i  en  t  d  is- 
i.inces  apart, 
om  Foit  Lar- 
amie to  Custer 
and  Dcadwood 
City,  there  is  a 
good  wagon 
road,  which  has 
recently  been 
shortened  tJU 
miles,  so  that  the 
entire  distances 
are  as  follows : 
Cheyenne  to 
Fort  Laramie  93 
miles;  to  Custer 
Citv,  'JGO  miles; 
Hill  City.  27.')  miles;  Golden  City.  2(».")  miles; 
Rapid  City,  :U.")  miles;  Elizabeth  City.  317  miles; 
Deadwood,  318  miles  ;  Crook  City.  3ti(l  miles. 

The  Cheyenne  anil  Black  Hills  St.age  line  now 
runs  regularly,  daily  trips  over  tl)e  road  with  a 
superior  outfit  for  trans|^>rtation  of  all  classes  of 
passengers.  Hitherto  the  Cheyenne  route  lias 
been  the  principal  one  since  it  has  been  the  de- 
pot of  su|>plies.  It  is  the  only  route  nse<l  by  the 
Government  Supply  trains,  is  in  the  proximity 
of  four  government  military  forts  and  stations, 
and  along  the  entire  route  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  wood,  water  and  grain.     It  is  also  the 
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line  of  the  telegraph  to  tlie  Black  Hills,  which 
connects  Deadwood  and  Cheyenne.  The  time 
occupied  in  stage  travel  to  the  principal  places 
of  the  Black  Hills  is  from  48  to  60  hours. 

Sidney  has  also  become  a  large  outfitting 
point,  and  there  is  now  invested  nearly  $100,000 
capital  in  transportation,  equipments  for  passen- 
gers and  freight  to  the  Black  Hills  mines. 

Stages  leave  Sidney  every  morning  at  8  o'clock, 
and  make  the  distance  in  following  time : 

Red  Cloud  Agency  in  20  hours ;  Buffalo  Gap 
(the  point  of  intersection  with  stage  for  Custer, 
30  miles  West)  in  30  hours,  and  reaches  the  en- 
tire distance  to  Ueadwood  in  48  to  60  hours. 

By  the  Sidney  route  distances  are  as  follows  : 

To  Red  Cloud  Agency,  109  miles;  Buffalo 
Gap,  171  miles;  French  Creek,  184  miles;  Bat- 
tle Creek,  196  miles;  Rapid  River,  214  miles; 
Spring  Valley,  228  miles  ;  Crook  City,  246  miles  ; 
Deadwood,  285  miles.  The  advantage  of  dis- 
tance in  favor  of  the  Sidney  route  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  less  than  by  any  other  route. 

Result  of  the  Opening  of  the  Black 
Hills. — During  the  past  season  of  1878,  the 
yield  of  the  gold  mines  was  over  $3,000,000. 
Cheyenne  bankers  are  said  to  have  bought  above 
-f  900,000  worth  of  gold  dust,  and  various  amounts 
have  been  forwarded  in  other  ways,  besides  what 
has  been  kept  in  the  Hills.  This  result  has  been 
entirely  from  plncur  mining.  One  mining  party 
known  as  the  Wheeler  party,  has  realized  nearly 
$500,0' >0  in  one  season.  Extraordinary  success 
attended  their  work  ;  $2,600  were  cleared  in  only 
42  hours'  work,  and  in  general,  on  Deadwood 
Creek,  the  average  to  the  miners  on  each  claim 
was  $300  to  $700  per  day.  Nearly  all  the  yield 
of  the  Black  Hills  in  1876  was  gleaned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Deadwood  and  Whitewood  gulches. 

Quartz  mining  lias  been  attempted.  First 
assays  were  but  $38  per  ton,  and  the  average  of 
the  ores  thus  far  experimented  upon,  vary  from 
$30  to  $50  per  ton.  During  the  past  year  1,000 
stamping  mills  have  been  erected. 

Miners  with  mortar  and  pestle  have  taken  ore 
from  some  of  these  quartz  lodes,  and  realized  as 
high  as  $15  per  day.  Since  the  settlement  of 
Deadwood,  prices  of  living  have  gradually  de- 
clined, until  good  day  board  now  averages  only 
from  $7  to  $10.  Freight  from  Cheyenne  and 
Sidney  now  costs  but  $3  to  $4  per  100  lbs.  The 
width  of  the  mineral  belt  is  now  definitely  ascer- 
tained to  be  but  10  to  15  miles,  but  it  stretches 
100  miles  long.  The  agricultural  value  of  the 
Hills  is  beyond  all  words  of  expression.  The 
valleys  have  been  found  to  be  surpassingly  fer- 
tile, the  rain-fall  regular  and  constant,  and  were 
any  one  dissatisfied  with  mining,  still  there  is 
room  for  thousands  of  farms  and  peaceful  homes. 

A  statement  is  made,  apparently  of  unques- 
tioned accuracy,  of  an  explorer  on  Spring  Creek, 
who,  with  three  others,  and  one  day's  sluicing, 
took  out  $38  coarse  gold,  the  pieces  varying  from 


three  cents  to  three  dollars  in  value.  One  man 
prospecting  on  Iron  Creek,  sixty  miles  farther 
off,  took  out  $23.67  from  one  pan  of  dirt.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  i-ecorder  of  mining  claims,  took  from 
his  claim  four  pounds  of  coarse  gold  in  one 
month,  and  all  reports  agree  in  an  average  of 
seven  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pan,  which  will 
turn  out  per  day  $7  to  $50  to  each  man. 

As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  gold,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  quote  from  the  authority  of  Profes- 
sor Jenny's  report  of  a  visit  in  July,  1875, 
whereof  writing  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior at  Washington,  he  announces  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  paying  quantities  near  Harney's  Peak ; 
deposits  very  rich,  with  plenty  of  water  in  the 
streams  :  "  The  gold  is  found  in  quartz  ledges  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Whether  the  mines  be 
valuable  or  not,  there  is  a  vastness  of  futui'S 
wealth  in  the  grass  lands,  farms  and  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile;  the  rain-fall  more 
abundant  than  any  other  point  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies."  In  the  sunmier  of  1875,  an  expedition 
headed  by  General  Custer  visited  this  region, 
wherein  he  describes  finding  an  abundance  of 
wild  fruits,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseber- 
ries in  wonderful  profusion  ;  and  frequently  the 
wild  berry  was  larger  and  more  delicious  flavor 
than  the  domestic  species  in  the  Eastern  states. 

A  miner  writing  from  personal  view  thus 
speaks  of  the  richness  of  the  section  thus  far  dis- 
covered :  "  I  found  several  miners  working  their 
claims,  as  yet  in  a  crude  and  primitive  manner. 
Some  of  them  working  with  a  Chinese  rocker 
cleaned  up  from  five  to  seven  pennyweights  of 
gold,  the  result  of  but  three  hours'  work.  Twen- 
ty-five miles  north-west  of  Spring  Creek,  I  found 
the  largest  vein  of  gold  quartz  I  have  ever  seen, 
being  from  300  to  600  feet  in  width,  and  tracea- 
ble for  over  40  miles  in  length.  I  also  found  a 
vein  of  white  crystallized  quartz  about  four  feet 
in  width,  in  which  gold  was  plainly  visible.  I 
obtained  some  specimens,  fabulously  rich  ;  one 
piece  was  sent  to  the  Omaha  smelting  works 
which  averaged  $42,000  to  the  ton.  At  Rapid 
Creek  the  prospects  are  still  better  than  in  Spring 
Gulch.  Castle  Creek  is  the  richest  found  in  the 
Black  Hills.  One  claim  has  been  woiked  to  the 
bed-rock,  in  the  channel,  which  paid  $6.00  of 
gold  to  one  cubic  foot  of  gravel." 

The  best  mines  have  proved  by  the  latest  dis- 
coveries to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hills,  and 
a.side  from  the  value  of  the  precious  metal,  the 
superb  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  natural 
richness  of  the  soil,  make  it  extraordinarily  at- 
tractive. An  explorer  describes  the  country  as 
"  the  richest  ever  seen  or  heard  of  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  Central  Oregon.  Excellent 
timber  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  as  fine  pas- 
turage as  I  ever  saw ;  rich  black  loam  soil ; 
splendid  water ;  showers  every  few  days ;  no 
disagreeable  winds  ;  a  delicious,  bracing  atmos- 
phere to  either  work  or  rest  in ;  a  splendid  diver- 
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sitv  of  hi!l  and  valley ;  prairie  and  timber  forest ; 
a  laudscaiKi  of  which  the  eye  never  tirt«." 

During  one  week,  800  miners  pa.ssed  through 
Hill  Citv.  en  route  for  the  mines  of  ^^  hitew^ood 
and  Deadwood.  In  most  of  the  creeks  the  l>ed- 
rotk  lies  15  to  20  and  40  feet  below  the  surface. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  last  year,  there  were  esti- 
mated to  lie  over  2".000  people  in  the  Black  HilL-*, 
and  rapidly  accuniulating  at  the  rate  of  1.000 
per  week,  but  since  the  rich  Colorado  discoveries 
at  Lea.lville,  the  excitement  has  decreased. 

A  Terrible  TJtiittder-Stortii.— The  Bl&ck 
Hills  of  Dakota  are  the  fear  of  Indians,  because 
of  the  frequent  thunder-storms.  Col.  R.  I. 
Dod<Te,  United  States  Commander  of  Black  Hills 
Ex^i^dition,  1874,  states  that  in  this  region 
"thunder-storms  are  quite  frequent,  terrific  in 
force  and  jwwer,  and  fearful  in  the  vividnes.s 
the  neaniess  of  the  lightning.  Scarcely  a  day  in 
summer  that  there  is  not  a  thunder-storm  m 
some  part  of  the  hills. 

"  One  afternoon,  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 

high  mountains,  near  Harney's  Peak.  I  saw  five 

separate  and  distinct    stomis,  occurring  at    the 

3  same  instant  in  different  jwirts  of  the  hills.     One 

2  of  these  struck  our  party  with  fatal  results. 

<      "A  heavv  rain-storm  coming  on,  two  soldiers 

^  and  the  bov  took  refuge  under  a  tall  pine.     All 

=  three  were  'seated  on  a  rock  al»out  six  feet  from 

^  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  each  held  in  his  hand 

c  the   reins  of   his   horse's   biidle.     At  the   flash, 

i  the  thi-ee  persons  and  hoi-ses  were  thrown  to  the 

a  ground,  one  of  the  soldiers  Wing  pitched  quite  a 

'« distance,  alighting  on    his  head.     The   surgeon 

i  was  pi-omptlv  on  hand.     Each  person  had  Wen 

z  struck  on  the  cheek  lone,  just  under   the  eye. 

a  The  fluid  passed  down  the  person  of  each,  going 

^  out  at  the  ball  of  the  foot,  Wring  a  hole  in  the 

"slnie  sole  as  clean  and  round   as  if  made  by  a 

bullet,  and  raising  a  large  blood  blister  on  the 

Wttoni  of  the  fo<it."^     Neither  had  any  other  mark 

whatever.     Skipping  from  the  men  to  the  horses, 

the  flash  prostrated  all.  striking  each  just  over  the 

eye.     Two   s.x»n    recovered   their   feet,  and   the 

tiiird  w;is  killed. 

"  During  this  storm,  which  lasted  scarce  half  an 
hour,  mor"e  than  twentv  trees  were  stnick  by 
li'-htning  within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 
*"  At  another  time,  I  w  itnessed  another  curious 
and  unaccountable  phenomenon.  I  wa.s  on  a 
high  mountain  of  the  Harney  (Jroup.  U  ithin 
four  miles  of  me,  in  diflferent  directions,  were 
three  thunder-storms,  their  clouds  being  probably 
5(K)  or  1  (MX)  feet  Wlow  me.  Though  1  could  see 
the  vivid  and  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  uot 
a  sounil  nt'ihe  thuwhr  couM  hf  heard.  Through- 
out the  Hills  the  numWr  of  the  trees  which  bear 
the  mark  of  the  thunder-Wit  is  ver>-  remark- 
able, and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  violence  and 
fre<iuent  recurrence  of  these  .storms.  The  el«- 
tric  current  acts  in  the  most  eccentric  way.  In 
some  cases  it  will  have  struck  the  very  top  of  a 
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lofty  pine,  and  passed  down,  cutting  a  straight 
and  narrow  groove  in  the  bark,  without  any  ap- 
parent ill  eflfect  on  the  tree,  which  remains  green 
and  flourishing ;  at  other  times  the  tree  will  be 
riven  into  a  thousand  pieces,  as  if  with  the  blows 
of  a  giant  axe,  and  the  fragments  scattered  a 
hundred  feet  around." 

Mainboivs. — "  The  rainbow  of  the  Black 
Hills  is  a  marvel  of  perfection  and  beauty.  Two 
or  three  times  wider  than  the  rainbow  of  the 
States,  it  forms  a  complete  and  perfect  arch,  both 
ends  being,  sometimes,  visible  to  the  beholder, 
and  one  so  near  and  distinct  that  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  locating  the  traditional  'pot  of 
gold.'  Very  frequently  the  rainbow  is  doubled, 
and  several  times  I  saw  three  distinct  arches,  the 
third  and  higher  being,  however,  a  comparatively 
faint  reflex  of  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  lower." 


867  feet  at  base,  297  feet  at  top.  It  rises  1,127 
feet  above  its  base,  and  5,100  feet  above  tide- 
water. Its  summit  is  inaccessible  to  anything 
without  wings.  The  sides  are  fluted  and  scored 
by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  immense 
blocks  of  granite,  split  off  from  the  column  by 
frost,  are  piled  in  huge,  irregular  mounds  about 
its  base.  The  Indians  call  this  shaft  "  2'he  Bad 
Goifs  Tower." 

Game. — The  Hills  are  full  of  deer,  elk,  bears, 
wolves,  cougars,  grouse,  and  ducks.  The  streams 
have  an  abundance  of  fish,  although  of  but  few 
sorts. 

After  careful  investigation  General  Dodge 
closes  with  this  expression  of  careful  judgment : 

Oinnioii  of  General  Dodge. — "  1  but  ex- 
press my  fair  and  candid  opinion  when  I  pro- 
nounce the  Black  Hills,  in  many  respects,  the 


devil's  tower— black  hills. 


Mounfains.  —  Harney's  Peak  is  7,410  feet 
above  tide-water,  the  other  peaks  are 


Crook's  Miiiiunient, 
Dodge's  Peak, 
Terry's  Peak, 
Warren's  Peak, 
Custer's  Peak, 
Crow  Peak, 
Bare  Peak, 
Devil's  Tower, 


7,r>no  feet  elevation. 
7,;50n  feet  elevation. 
7.20(»  feet  elevation. 
6.90n  feet  elevation. 
6.7.50  feet  elt-vation. 
6,200  feet  elevation. 
5.200  feet  elevation. 
5,100  feet  elevation. 


The  Devil's  Tower  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able peaks  of  the  world.  General  Dodge  de- 
scribes it  thus :  "  An  immense  obelisk  of  granite, 


finest  country  I  have  ever  seen.  The  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of  the  soil, 
the  magnificence  of  the  climate,  the  abundance 
of  timber  and  building  stone  make  it  a  most  de- 
sirable residence  for  men  who  want  good  homes. 

"  As  a  grazing  country  it  can  not  be  siu'passed, 
and  small  stock  farms  of  fine  cattle  and  sheep 
can  not  fail  of  success. 

"  (Jold  there  is  every-where  in  the  granite — gold 
enough  to  make  many  fortunes,  and  tempt  to 
the  loss  of  many  more. 
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"  Here  is  a  country  destined,  in  a  few  years,  to 
be  an  iiiijiortant  and  wealthy  portion  of  tiie 
great  AinericaM  Ki'|)nl)lic." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  this 
section,  from  tiie  Hlack  Hills  of  Dakota  to  and 
across  the  \S\\t,  Horn  region,  and  all  northern 
Wyoininij,  will  i)e  a  rich  field  of  industry,  as 
have  l>een  Colorado  and  L'tah.  The  illustrations 
we  give  are  from  j)liotographs  taken  by  General 
Custer  in  his  famous  Hlack  Hills  Exploring 
Expedition  of  187.">,  and  represent  this  country 
to  be  of  great  scenic  beauty. 

COLOR  A  DO. 

PleaKure  liesorfs. — Colorado  is  an  empire 
of  itself  in  enterprise,  scenic  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  pleasure  resorts.  In  1870,  few  or  none 
of  these  were  known,  and  towns  were  small  in 
number  and  population.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
become  a  center  of  great  railroad  activity,  has 
grown  in  wonderful  fvvor  as  an  attractive  region 
for  summer  travel  ;  and  as  a  country  for  health- 
giving  and  life-giving  strength,  it  has  drawn 
thither  thousands  who  have  made  it  their  perma- 
nent home. 

THE  COLORADO  (KXTIiAL  IIAIL- 
ItOA  I). 

Tourists  to  Colorado  will  find  a  journey  over 
this  new  Railroad  Line  just  opened,  of  special 
interest  and  attractiveness.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  Omaha  run  direct  over  this  line  to 
Denver,  sin)ply  changing  trains  at  Cheyenne, 
and  all  trains  make  connections  from  Denver 
for  Union  Pacific  Tiaiiis  East.  The  route  for 
the  first  50  or  more  miles  South  passes  at  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  grand  view  of 
their  sublime  snow-caj>|ied  summits.  The  equal 
of  this  ride  is  not  found  in  any  Railroad  in  the 
Far  West.  At  Fort  Collins  the  railroad  crosses 
the  famous  Cache  In  Powire  Va/lrif,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  lovely  regions  of  agricultural 
wealth  in  the  State.  Wheat  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  are  here  cultivated  in  large  farms,  and 
yield  luxuriant  crops. 

Ksfes  I'dfh'  is  a  place  of  superb  scenic  at- 
traction, which  will  iitford  a  most  ])leasurable 
resort  for  the  overland  Tourist  to  visit.  It  is 
reached  by  stage  from  Longmont,  distance  30 
miles,  contains  a  very  superior  mf)untain  hotel, 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  jiark  scenery,  with  mag- 
nificent views  of  Long's  Peak,  and  the  snowy 
caps  of  the  neiijlilioring  peaks;  also  there  is 
abundance  of  tiout  fishing.  For  a  health  resort 
to  any  one  seeking  rest  and  recuperation,  a 
sojourn  here  will  be  found  |>articnlarly  enjoyable. 

IjOUifitHHit  is  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  agri- 
cultural coinitry,  with  large  and  rich  farms — the 
country  is  nearly  level — yet  the  supply  of  water 
is  abundant  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the 
farming  advantages  of   the   country  are  good. 


Some  of  the  little  farms  are  gems  in  their  neat- 
ness. The  railroad  here  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  range  ;  hence  they  seem  smaller, 
and  lower  in  elevation,  with  less  snow,  thougli 
here  and  there  is  an  o[>ening  in  the  range  which 
reveals  the  glorious  form  of  some  tall  snow  cov- 
ered Monarch. 

The  ixtpulation  is  about  400. 

lioiiftlrr  is  most  prettily  located  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  famous  Boulder  Canon,  and  im- 
mediately in  a  little  cove  at  the  biuse  of  the 
mountains.  The  valley  is  the  most  fertile  in  the 
State,  the  water  supply  is  unsurpassed,  the  cli- 
mate is  tlie  warmest  of  any  country,  and  the 
crops  are  much  earlier  than  any  place  for  KX) 
tniles  from  Denver.  Tourists  will  find  numer- 
ous mines  near  here  worth  visiting,  also  most 
interesting  rides  up  Honlder  Canon,  Bear  Creek 
Canon,  and  a  trip  to  Caribou  Silver  mines.  The 
railroad,  as  it  passes  Southward  and  rises  out  of 
the  valley  to  the  upland,  reveals,  as  you  cast  a 
glance  l)ack,  a  wondrously  beautiful  view  of 
landscape  charms.  1'he  mountain  view  is  sub- 
lime; tlie  near  peaks  beint'  dark,  while  tlie  dis- 
tant ones,  well  covered  with  snow,  afford  start- 
ling contrast  and  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

From  Boulder  to  Golden  Junction,  and  thence 
to  Denver,  the  railroad  crosses  alternately  high 
upland,  then  descends  into  and  crosses  the  valley 
of  many  streams  flowing  from  tlie  mountain, 
which  irrigate  a  region  of  wonderful  agricultural 
fertility.  Upon  these  uplands,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent and  exhilarating  breeze,  constantly  blow- 
ing from  the  mountains.  Dark  Canons  appear 
and  disappear  as  the  Tourist  travels  on.  The 
afternoon  sun  often  reveals  glorious  disj.lays  of 
sunset  colors  on  the  clouds,  thunder  storms  with 
lightning  often  give  wild  and  thrilling  effects. 
And  at  each  descent  from  the  upland  into  each 
little  valley,  tlie  view  is  one  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
ure.      • 

The  railroad  as  it  turns  East  from  Colorado 
Junction,  reveals  at  the  right,  the  busy  town  of 
Golden  ;  a  mile  distant,  over  it,  towers  a  peak  of 
1,000  feet  high  and  down  the  little  valley  of 
Clear  Creek,  the  route  passes  till  your  terminus 
at  Denver. 

This  route  of  reaching  Denver  from  the  East 
must  be  specially  advantageous  to  Tourists. 

The  Ih-nrrr  Pari/ir  Jt'ti it i-otttl  aUo  runs 
direct  from  Cheyenne,  southward,  to  Denver, 
and  trains  connect  with  the  mid-day  trains  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Tiie  distance,  106 
miles,  is  mainly  over  a  vast  level  plain,  covered 
I  only  with  the  short  gray  buffalo  grass,  but 
I  jiarallel  with  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
I  Mountains,  and  :20  to  :iO  miles  from  their  east- 
ern   base. 

(iri'cfcif. — Named  in  honor  ofllorace  Greeley, 

and  settle(i  in  May,   ISTO.     Tiie  colony  pa.isess 

about   l(Ml.00n  acre's  of  fine  alluvial  .soil  in  the 

'  Valley  of  the  Cache  La  Poiulrc  River.     Irrigat- 
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ing  ditches  have  been  constructed,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
poses, 'i'he  town  for  several  years  has  increased 
with  steady  rapidity,  and  tlif  population  is  slight- 
ly over  2,(K)().  At  this  ]ilaee  are  located  some 
of  the  finest  grist-mills  of  the  entire  West.  'Jhe 
place  lias  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a 
temperance  town. 

l>eiivvr — is  the  capital  of  the  State.  This 
has  become  a  large  railroad  point.  From  it  di- 
verge the  Kansas  I'acitic,  (vJfi  miles  eastward  to 
Kansas  City,  the  Denver  and  Kio  (Irunde  Kail- 
road,  Xarrow  (Jauge,  southward,  to  Canon  City, 
Pueblo  and  Trinidad,  and  I'ort  Garland;  also 
the  various  branches  of  the  Colorado  Central  to 
Georgetown,  Idaho  Spring.s,  Central  City,  and 
the  mines  of  the  mountains. 

Its  population  exceeds  20,(X)0,  and  its  location 
is  most  advantageous  for  easy  trade  and  com- 
munication with  all  tiie  principal  iK)ints  of  tlie 
Territory.  Located  on  an  o]ien  plain,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains;  there 
is  a  grand  view  of  the  entire  range  from  Long's 
Peak  on  the  north  to  Pike's  Peak  on  the  south. 
Wliile  eastward,  northward  and  southward 
stretches  the  vast  upland  plains  wliich  is  .so  im- 
pressive with  its  boundless  extent.  The  city  is  full 
of  tiuift,  of  life;  and  traile  is  always  splendid. 
The  buildings  which  grace  the  principal  streets 
are  made  principally  of  brick,  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance, are  superior  to  those  of  any  city  west  of 
the  Missouri  lliver.  Daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
newspapers  thrive.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  gas-works,  water- works, 
horse-railroads,  and  a  multitude  of  hotels.  The 
best  of  which  are  the  Graml  Central,  Inter-Orean, 
American,  Sargent.  IJroadsvell  and  Villa  Park. 
From  this  point  the  traveh'r  can  radiate  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  pleasure  resorts. 

Notes  to  Tfntrisfs. — The  uniform  railroad 
fare  in  the  Territory  averages  ten  cents  per  mile. 
Stage  routes  run  all  through  the  mountains,  fare 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  mile.  Tiie  uniform 
rate  of  board  is  four  dollars  per  day,  and  almost 
every-where  can  be  found  excellent  living;  tlie 
nicest  of  beef  steak,  bread  and  biscuit.  In  many 
of  the  mountain  resorts  plenty  of  gtx)d  fishing  can 
be  found,  and  delicate  trout  are  common  viands 
of  tlie  hotel  tables.  The  best  season  of  the  year 
for  a  visit  to  Colorado  is  in  July  and  August. 
As  then  the  snow  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  mountains,  and  all  the  i)eivutiful  parks  and 
valleys  are  easily  approachabl<^  Those  who  wish 
to  include  both  Color.ado  and  California  in  a 
pleasure  trij>  will  do  well  to  visit  California  first, 
during  .\]»ril  .May  and  -Tune,  and  then  on  return 
spend  July  and  August  leisurely  in  the  cozy  little 
home  resorts  of  Colorado.  Altliouijli  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  scenery  of  the  Colorado  mount- 
ains is  far  the  most  impressive  and  most  beauti- 
ful when  jirst  seen,  befce  reaching  the  greater 
magnificence    of    the    Yosemite     and     Sierras. 


Living  in  Colorado  is  more  nearly  like  New  Eng- 
land customs  than  in  California,  and  to  those 
who  .seek  Western  travel,  f(jr  health,  the  climate 
of  Colorado  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of 
California. 

The  Denver  and  Itio  Grande  liail- 
7'0(id — will  carry  tin;  traveler  .southward  from 
Denver,  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  M.juntains, 
to  some  of  the  most  noted  ])leasure  res(jrts  of  the 
territory.  This  little  narrow  gauge  is  a  wonder 
of  itself,  representing  nearly  i?l,(>(JO.O00  of  capi- 
tal, and  operating  over  121)0  miles  of  road,  it  has 
developed  a  traffic  exceeding  ^.j(X),UOO  per  year, 
where  six  years  ago  the  stage  route  did  not  real- 
ize ?1,(M)0  per  month,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  for  its  trade  w  itli  the  miners  of  the  San 
Juan  Country,  Trinidad,  Sante  Fe,  are  most  en- 
couraging, as  the  new  gold  discoveries  become 
better  developed.  Seventy-six  miles  south  of 
Denver,  on  this  line,  are  clustered  three  little 
places  of  resort,  practicall}'  one  in  interest,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado  City,  and 

Ma  niton  Springs. — The  foi-mer  is  the  rail- 
road station,  a  lively  town,  which  in  live  years 
has  ri.sen  from  the  prairie  to  a  i>C)pulation  of 
:!.(MIO.  Six  miles  distant  from  the  .'springs  at 
Mauitou,  are  collected  several  elegant  hotels,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  .soda  springs — iron 
springs  and  medicinal  baths — of  great  virtue. 
The  location  of  this  resort,  with  its  wonderful  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  interest  and  .scenery, 
have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  "  Saratoga  of  the 
Far  West."  Travelers  find  here  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  Ute  Pass — Garden  of  the  Gods — Glen 
Eyrie,  numerous  beautiful  canons.  Queen  Canon 
— Cheyenne  Canon,  grand  and  impressive,  and 
towering  over  all  is  the  lofty  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak,  14.:JU0  feet  high,  up  which  ascends  a  trail 
to  the  government  signal  station,  the  highest  in 
the  United  .States.  Travelers,  who  freipiently 
ascend  this  peak  are  rewarded,  when  on  a  clear 
day,  with  a  glimpse  of  grand  and  glorious  views 
of  the  peaks  and  mountains,  southward  and 
westward. 

In  this  vicinity  is  located  a  pretty  little  canon 
about  1.")  miles  in  length,  with  walls  of  rock  ris- 
ing to  uniform  height  of  tjdll  and  S(M)  feet  above 
a  very  narrow  foot  pass  below.  This  canon  was 
discovered  and  named,  in  ISTO,  by  a  j^artv  of 
editors,  WiUiaimi'  Canon,  in  honor  of  II.  T.  Wil- 
liams, their  commander.  This  was  the  first  visit 
of  an  Eastern  i>arty,  of  any  notoriety,  at  the 
Springs.  Xo  railroad  was  then  built,  and  not  a 
hou.%e  W.1S  to  be  .seen,  nor  even  a  rancheman's 
cabin.  The  scenery  of  this  canon,  (see  illitsiraiion), 
is  at  various  jxiints  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
colos.sal  walls  of  rocks  are  of  such  shape  and  for- 
mation that  they  give  to  the  observer  an  excellent 
general  idea  of  the  characteristic  canon  scenery  of 
the  mountains.  The  canon  has  never  been  fully 
explored,  and  at  pre.sent  is  the  scene  of  fifty  or 
more  claims  of  gold  discoveriea. 
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Pleasure  travelers  are  uniformly  glad  that 
they  liuve  made  a  visit  to  these  {loints,  as  they 
excel  in  interest  any  other  pf)ints  in  the  Western 
trip.  Sonthward  from  Colorado  Sprini^s,  tlie 
next  most  nott-d  resort  is  Canon  City  and  the 

(ri'dinl  (Utnon  of  the  Arhdnsas. — This  is 
a  scene  of  remarkable  heanty  and  maLjnitioence  ; 
at  one  point  can  be  seen  the  river  \vindin<j  its 
way  for  ten  miles,  at  the  base  of  hnf,'e  peri)f'ndic- 
ular  rocks  which  rise  fully  lOOO  and  'JOOO  feet 
above  the  current.  This  is  the  grandest  canon 
view  iu  Colorado.  Westward  from  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  South  I'ark,  a  noted  route  for 
travelers  who  enjoy  camping  out,  and  a  fine  drive 
through  the  mountains. 

(iardi'u  of  the  Hods.  —  The  Beautiful 
Gate. — This  is  also  a  famous  pltjasure  resort  at 
Manitou,  near  Colorado  Springs.  Midway  be- 
tween the  Station  and  Springs  is  located  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  curious  little  parks,  and 
upheaval  of  rocks  that  Western  scenery  can  dis- 
play. Descending  from  parallel  ridges  into  a 
little  park,  the  traveler  sees  in  front  of  him  a 
beautiful  gate  of  two  enormous  rocks,  rising  in 
massive  proportion  to  the  height  of  8.")<)  feet,  with 
a  natural  gateway  between  of  "JOO  feet  in  widtii, 
with  a  small  rock  in  the  center.  Standing  a  little 
eastward,  the  observer  gets  the  view  illustrated  in 
our  engraving.  At  the  right  is  another  parallel 
ridge  of  rocks,  pure  white,  which  contrasts  finely 
with  the  dark  red  of  the  rocks  of  the  gate. 
Through  the  gate,  iu  the  long  distance  is  seen 
the  sinnmit  of  Pike's  Peak,  eighteen  miles  away. 
Around  these  rocks  is  a  little  grassy  park  of  fifty 
or  more  acres,  in  which  according  to  the  mytholog- 
ical stories  of  the  people,  the  "gods"  found  such 
lovely  times  in  play  that  they  christened  it  a  gar- 
den. These  two  parallel  ridges  of  white  and  red 
rocks  extend  for  many  miles  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  form  other  curious  formations  at 
Glen  Eyrie,  Monument  Park  and  Pleasant  Park, 
although  much  less  in  size  and  impress! veness. 
The  locality  is  the  most  famous  in  all  Trans- 
continental travel. 

The  Dome  of  the  Continent — firatfa 
Penh. — Westward  from  Denver,  (i.")  miles,  and 
14  from  Georgetown,  Colorado,  rises  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
The  way  thiUier  is  one  of  easy  approach,  through 
valley  and  mountain  roads  of  gradual  ascent, 
past  Idaho  .Springs,  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
snmmi'r  resorts,  and  past  all  the  mines  of  (iolden, 
Empire,  Georgetown,  and  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Palisades.  Near  to  the  summit  are  two  very  suc- 
cessful mines,  IJaker  ami  Stevens,  which  are  dug 
out  of  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  rock  fully  '2(M) 
feet  iu  lieiLrht.  Rising  above  all  the  ranges  of  the 
Colorado  Mountains  of  north  Colorado,  (Jray's 
Peaks  are  the  grantl  Lookout  Points,  from  which 
to  view  to  advantage  all  the  vast  mountain  range. 
In  a  clear  day  the  observer  can  embrace  in  his 
range  of  vision  a  distixnce  of  100  miles,  in  each 


direction,  northward,  southward  and  westward, 
and  even  eastward  to  over  the  ]>lains  east  of 
Denver.  From  this  jMjint  are  plainly  discernible 
Pike's  Peak,  Hi)  miles  away,  Mount  Lincoln,  0<) 
miles  ;  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross,  fJO  milt-s  ;  Long's 
Peak,  "><)  miles  ;  the  City  of  Denver,  U.")  miles,  and 
even  the  sunnnit  of  the  .Spanisli  Peak-^,  1.j<)  mih-s 
.southward,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  I'intah 
Mountains,  l.jO  miles  westward.  'I'he  t<jtal  range 
of  the  vision  being  not  less  than  200  to  •J.'»(J  miles. 
Beneath  them  at  the  foot,  lie  the  beautiful  rivers 
ami  lakes  of  Middle  Park;  .southward  the  vast 
extended  plains  of  .South  Park,  and  everywhere 
near  at  hand  multitu<les  of  little  gra.s.sy  parks, 
like  valleys  <lotted  with  the  groves  of  spruce  and 
pine,  as  if  planted  for  a  grand  j>leasure  ground. 
The  height  of  the  Peak  is  14,^51  feet,  and  is 
the  easiest  of  acce.ss  of  all  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. Travelers  ami  plt-asure  tourists  w  ho  desire 
one  giand  sight,  never  to  be  regretted,  must  not 
fail  to  include  this  in  their  Western  visit  for  the 
sublimity  and  grand  exaltation  as  from  .so  lofty  a 
height  one  views  a  sea  of  Imge  mountains,  is  a 
thing  always  to  live  in  one's  memory.  There  is  a 
fine  road  to  within  three  miles  of  the  summit, 
through  charming  verdure-clad  canons  and  val- 
leys and  the  rest  of  the  way  can  be  made  over  a 
fine  trail  by  horseback,  even  to  the  summit. 

Westward  from  Denver  are  Idaho  Springs, 
Georgetown,  Gray's  Peak,  Middle  Park,  Clt-ar 
Creek,  and  Poulder  Canons,  with  the  mining  at- 
tractions of  Central  City,  CJeorgetown,  Empire, 
Caribou,  and  Plack  Hawk,  where  the  obsener 
can  witness  sights  of  extraordinary  beauty.  We 
can  not  jxissibly  describe  the  attractions  of  these 
resorts.  They  are  at  once  terrible,  overjxjwer- 
ing,  lonely,  and  full  of  indescribable  majesty. 
Amid  them  all  the  tourist  travels  daily,  imbib- 
ing the  life-giving,  beautiful,  fresh  air  full  of  its 
oxygen  to  (piickfu  and  stimulate  the  system  ; 
the  eye  drinks  iu  the  wealth  of  scenery,  and 
loves  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  wonderful  glow- 
ing sunlight,  and  the  occasional  cloud-storms, 
and  wild  display  of  jx)wer  and  glorj'. 

We  know  of  no  countiy  better  w  irth  the  title 
of  the  '•  Su'ilzerland  of  America  "  than  Colorado, 
with  its  beautiful  mountain  parks,  valleys,  and 
springs.  (Jo  and  see  tht'in  all.  'J"he  tour  will  be 
worthy  of  remend>rance  for  a  life-time. 

The  editor  of  this  Guide  expects  .soon  to  i.ssue 
Tfie  ( 'olorailo  Tourist,  devoted  more  especially  to 
the  attractions  of  Colorado,  .as  the  limits  of  this 
Guide  can  not  bei^in  to  jiossibly  descriln!  a  hun- 
dre<lth  part  of  the  objects  of  interest  within  that 
little  regi(^n — a  n-orlil  of  pleasure  travel  by  itself. 

Of  Life  in  Cttforado, — a  prominent  writer 
has  said  :  ••  .\t  Denver  I  fouml,  as  I  thought,  the 
grade  of  civilization  actually  higher  than  in  most 
Western  cities.  In  elegance  of  building,  in  fin- 
i.sh,  in  furniture,  in  dress  ami  enuipages,  that 
city  is  not  behind  any  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
border.     The  total  absence  of  squalidity  and  via- 
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ible  poverty,  and  I  may  aLso  say  of  coarseness 
and  rowdyism,  impressed  me  on  my  visit  very 
strongly,  as  did  tlie  earnestnt'ss,  activity  and  in- 
tensity of  life  which  is  everywhere  so  apparent." 

P.  T.  Harnum  ouce  said  of  Colorado,  in  a  lec- 
ture :  "Why,  Coloradoans  are  the  most  disap- 
pointed people  I  ever  saw.  Two-thirds  of  them 
came  here  Vi  die,  and  tliey  cntt't  </o  it.  This 
woiiderfid  air  l>rings  them  lia<k  from  the  verge 
of  the  tonil>,  and  tliey  are  naturally  exceedingly 
disap[)ointed." 

Tne  average  temperature  is  about  GO°the  year 
round — the  air  is  bracing,  winter  mild,  and  days 
alnio-t  always  full  t)f  clear  skies  and  bright  warm 
sunshine.  The  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
pheie  are  provei  l)ial. 

Mtntiifuin  of  the  ITohj  Cross. — The  name 
of  this  remarkable  mountaiu  is  renowned  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  only  one  with  this 
name  in  the  world.  It  is  the  principal  mountain 
of  the  Sawatch  Range,  just  west  of  the  .Middle 
Park  of  Coloiado,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
access.  The  Hayden  partv  were  several  days  in 
ni  'rely  finding  an  accessiljle  way  of  travel  to 
reach  its  b;ise.  The  characteristic  features  which 
give  it  its  name  is  the  vertical  face,  nearly  3,000 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  cross  at  the  upper  portion, 
the  entire  fissures  being  filled  with  snow.  The 
cross  is  of  such  remarkable  size  and  distinct  con- 
triist  with  the  dark  granite  rock,  that  it  can  be 
seen  nearly  eighty  miles  away,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  mountain  i>eaks.  The 
snow  seems  to  have  been  caught  in  the  fissure, 
which  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  steps,  and  here, 
becoming  well  lodged,  it  remains  all  the  year. 
Lite  in  the  summer  the  cross  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished in  size  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  A  beau- 
tiful green  lake  lies  at  the  base  of  the  peak,  almost 
up  to  the  timber  line,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  high 
peaks.  From  this  flows  a  stream  with  many 
charming  cascades.  The  heightof  the  mountain 
i-«  14,170  feet  above  tide-water.  The  perj^endicu- 
lar  arm  of  the  cross  is  1,."jO()  feet  in  length,  and 
fully  50  feet  in  breailth,  the  snow  lying  in  the 
crevice  from  ."iO  to  100  feet  in  depth.  The  hori- 
zontal arm  varies  in  lengtii  with  the  seasons,  but 
averages  700  feet.  The  mountain  w;is  ascended 
by  the  Hayden  party  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, after  5,000  fe-t  of  climbing — fifty  pounds 
of  instruments  on  each  back,  and  obliged  to  pass 
thirty  hours  on  the  summit,  with  no  shelter,  pro- 
tection, fuel  or  provisions,  except  one  [X)cket 
lunch. 

Kew  PlensHrr    Jfesorfs    hi    Colo- 
rado, 

Overland  tourists,  desiring  to  behold  the  p-and- 
est  scenery  in  America  should  stop  at  Cheyenne, 
and  visit  some  of  the  following  newly  opened 
resorts.      In   every   respect   the    title    of    The 


Amkkica.n  Switzkklaxd  is  well  deserved,  for 
the  wild,  weird,  majestic  and  colossal,  are  so  min- 
gled with  scenes  of  valley  loveliness  or  Alpine 
sublimity,  as  to  be  beyoud  description.  You 
should  not  fail  to  visit 

Kstes  l*iirk, — a  little  gem  of  parks,  the  pret- 
tiest in  Colorado, — easily  reached  by  stage  on 
every  side.  The  view  as  you  reach  the  rinj  of 
the  park,  and  look  down  is  (jlorion.<  in  the  extreme. 
We  have  seen  none  of  liierstadt's  paintings  to 
etjual  it.  A  cozy  hotel  is  found  in  the  j>ark.  nice 
living,  cheap  [)rices,  saddle  horses  and  abundance 
of  trout  fishing.  A  few  days  can  be  s[>ent  in 
the  midst  of  most  enchanting  park  and  mountain 
scenery.  A  rim  of  snow-capped  mountains  sur- 
rounds the  valley,  which  in  api>earance  very  much 
resembles  an  English  park. 

Cleur  Creek  Canon. — Do  not  fail  to  visit 
this,  one  of  the  xcomlers  of  Colorado.  A  little 
narrow  gauge  railroad  from  Denver  to  Golden, 
thence  pushes  its  way  right  up  the  course  of  the 
canon,  where  it  makes  its  way  between  the  tor- 
rent of  the  rai)id  creek,  and  the  walls  of  stupen- 
dous rocks.  These  rocks  rise  1,<IOO  to  2,0i  0  feet 
in  elevation  of  almost  perj>endicular  direction, 
and  succeed  one  another  in  the  most  inconceiva- 
ble wildness,  tortuosity  and  extreme  sublimity, 
alternating  with  extreme  wildness, — a  .scene  of 
splendor  and  wonder.  The  grade  of  the  rail- 
road averages  over  100  feet  to  the  mile.  U|Kin 
this  road  are  three  places  worth  sfH'cial  visits. 
Central  Cif'f  where  are  rich  gold  mines,  and 
where  horses  can  l>e  obtained  for  the  ascent  of 
James  Peak, — or  Boulder  Pass  one  of  the  most 
magnifjcent  views  in  all  the  West. —  Itlaho 
Spritigs  is  celebrated  for  its  Soda  and  Sulj/hur 
Sj/riny.<  wIulIi  are  great  help  to  invalids. 

Georf/etown, — is  the  .scene  of  rich  mines, 
and  from  this  place  are  many  routes  to  famous 
points  of  scenery.  Here  horses  can  be  engaged 
for  the  ascent  of  Grays  Peal;  a  tour  of  a  life- 
time, the  grandest  of  all  mountains  in  Colorado. 
Its  ascent  is  very  easy,  and  costs  but  trifling. 
No  tourist  should  omit  it.  as'  you  can  behold  in 
a  clear  day  a  sea  of  mountains,  and  a  vision  of 
500  miles  l>efoie  your  astonislied  gaze. 

The  Midtl/r  l*ark.  —  From  (ieorgpto^\-n 
also  is  a  splendid  wagon  road  to  the  //"/  Sulphur 
Sprinfjs,  Mlilti/e  Park:  'ihese  are  excellent  for 
all  who  feel  the  need  of  health. — a  grand  place 
for  camping  parties.  West  of  here  is  rich  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  and  the  nceufry  o{  the  Cnnnn 
of  the  (Jraml,  on  the  west,  or  Grand  Lake  on  the 
east,  is  verv  attractive.  From  this  place  one  can 
travel  on  horseback  the  entire  distance  across 
the  mountains  to  I'tah.  with  little  inconvenience, 
trails  already  existing  in  the  valleys  of  rivers. 

Srenern  of  Southern  Co/orado,  —  re- 
quires more  staging,  but  is  still  more  trrand 
than  that  of  Nortliern  Colorado.  Here  are  the 
richest  njines  recently  discovered,  which  pro- 
duce half  a  million  dollars  per  week.     This  sec- 
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tiori  of  country  is  divi<led  into  two  parts.  The 
first  being  via  tlie  Dent-er,  South  Park,  and  Pa- 
ci/ic  ItuUioad  which  is  tlie  principal  route  to 
LeadoUle  the  new  mining  EMorudo.  The  scen- 
ery near  here  is  most  inspiring.  The  canons 
traversed  by  the  K.  W.  are  lull  of  rugged 
beauty,  wiiile  a.scMi<iing  the  P'a'tn  ('amm,  the 
grad»j  is  often  140  feet  to  the  mile,  and  tlie 
gorges  between  the  mountains  are  oftfii  '2.W  )  feet 
Jiigh.  The  stige  ride  to  Leadville  is  very  easy, 
aciovs  thu  South  Turk,  in  view  of  the  glorious 
mountains.  At  Fairplay  you  can  take  horses  for 
an  ascent  up  Monnt  Lincoln,  1 1,'J!)1)  fe«t  high. 
The  view  here  is  finer  than  from  I'ike's  Peak. 
Around  is  seen  a  sea  of  snow  capped  peaks  and 
at  its  base  a  little  gem  of  a  lake. 

The  sec  )nd  route  to  the  scenery  of  Southern 
Colorado  is  via  the  Denver  and  llin  Grande  Rnd- 
wnv.  From  C^mon  City,  no  finer  ride  is  pos- 
sible than  an  excursion  to  Rosiia,  and  return, 
thence  a  trip  to  the  (irand  Canon  of  the  Ar- 
kaus;is,  and  a  stage  ride  up  the  Arkansas  val- 
to  Twin  Lakes  would  be  most  glorious.  A 
person  visiting  Leadville  may  enter  this  route 
and  return  by  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

Another  tour  over  this  railroad  is  via  Pueblo 
to  Trini'lad  and  (j'arldiid. 

Scrnei'if  of  Veta  J'ass. — T/its  is  the  hif/he-^t 
railicay  point  in  America,  i),'-V-\'J  feet  elevation. 
The  scenery  is  extremely  j^culiar.  The  little 
railroad  ascending  a  pretty  canon,  beautifully 
timbered,  for  several  miles,  suddenly  turns, 
crosses,  and  returns  on  the  opposite  side  ascend- 
ing in  a  steep  grade  of  211  feet  average  to  the 
mile,  until  as  it  reaches  the  extreme  crest  of  the 
s'.immit  of  ih;  Dump  Mountain,  there  bursts 
before  the  astonished  vi>iU)r  a  glorious  vision. 
To  the  south  the  Spanish  Peaks,  to  the  north, 
Veta  Mountain,  and  to  the  north-west,  the  im- 
mense form  of  Mount  JUanca.  the  highest  of  the 
range.  Tlie  railroail  from  this  crest  immediately 
turns  and  follows  back  on  the  riJge  only  a  few 
feet  from  its  track  on  tiie  other  side,  and  then 
ascendiri':^.  amid  timl)er  passes  over  l\vi  summit 
of  the  divide  into  the  San  Luis  Park,  whence  it 
terminates  at  Alinosa  on  the  Kio  fJrande  River. 
Stages  here  leave  for  the  San  Juan  Mountain 
Country,  al)Out  lUO  miles  distant,  where  is  not 
only  the  grandest  of  mountain  scenery,  but  also 
infinite  riches  of  mineral  wealth. 

Powder  Hirer  ('o'tntri/. —  The  Powder 
lliver.  so  named  from  tlie  dark  jxnvder-coloivd 
sand  in  its  bed,  ri-es  in  the  IJig  Horn  Mountains, 
north  and  north-west  of  Old  Fort  Casj)er,  and 
runs  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction  till  it 
empties  into  the  Yell(jw.-tone  River.  It  drains  an 
immense  area  of  country.  Hows  thrnuijli  a  large 
region  of  tint;  grazing  lamls.  ami  has  in  the  mount- 
ains and  liills  on  either  side,  uiitoM  treasures  of 
rich  metals  and  jirecious  gems.  It  has  hitherto 
been  forbiilden  ground  to  white  men,  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  it  give  glowing  descrip- 
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tions  of  its  luxuriant  fertility,  its  grand  scenery 
and  its  mineral  wealth,  it  will  l>e  one  of  the 
finest  grazing-regions  in  tlie  country,  pro<lucing 
vast  herds  ot  cattle,  sheej)  and  hor.>es.  There 
are  also  heavy  Itodies  of  timber  on  the  hills  and 
mountains  which  border  this  river.  Its  wonders 
are  just  beginning  to  l)e  told. 

The  ToHffiie  Hirer  i'oiintrjf. — This  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  l)orderin  the  Powder  River,  but  the 
soil  is  more  fertile  and  better  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  'Jhe  Tongue  River  rises  in 
the  liig  Horn  Mountains,  in  the  central  {"ortion 
of  northern  Wyoming,  and  runs  north  into  the 
Yellowstone  River.  It  abounds  in  the  usual 
varieties  of  fish,  and  game  is  ai)un<lant  along  its 
banks.     It  is  a  very  crooked  stream. 

JIdzard — is  5*i'J.4  miles  from  Omaha,  with 
an  elevation  of  G.;52.j  feet.  It  is  the  junction 
with  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad.  As  you 
leave  Cheyenne,  looking  off  to  the  right. 'you 
will  see  the  Rlack  Hills  of  Wyoming  stretching 
to  tiie  north,  and  yf>u  will  wonder  how  you  are 
to  get  by  them.  To  the  left  L<mg's  Peak  rears 
its  snow-capjied  summit  high  inttt  the  air.  It  is 
one  of  the  famous  mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
you  have  a  bett"r  view  of  it  on  the  Colorado 
Central  than  from  the  Union  Pacific.  It  is 
always  crowned  with  snow  and  frecpiently  oIk 
scured  by  clouds.  How  grand  it  looks,  and  how 
huge  it  appears  in  the  distance. 

Otto, — 5:J0.U  miles  from  Omaha,  and  6.724 
feet  above  the  sea.  Kverv*  op|>ortunity  for  ol>- 
taining  the  mountain  views,  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  should  be  observed  and  taken  advantage  of. 
This  is  the  usual  passing  place  where  the  ex- 
press trains  meet  from  Fast  and  West. 

Granite  iUtntnt — is  the  next  station.  TAo.Q 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  T.'jri.S  feet  in  altitude. 
You  approach  this  station  high  upon  the  side  of 
a  ravine,  and  thri)U.,di  deep  cuts  in  granite  spurs. 
Stunted  pines,  like  Icuie  sentinels,  are  .seen  on 
the  bleak  hills.  Here  are  large  cpiarries  of 
stone  from  which  the  railroad  company's  build- 
ings at  Cheyenne  were  constructed.  The  cuts, 
through  a  reddi>h  granite,  are  .«hort  but  very 
heavy.     Snow  she<ls  are  now  quite  frequent. 

Jiufonl, — 0^12.0  miles  from  Omaha;  eleva- 
tion, 7,780  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station.  As 
you  leave  it  on  your  left,  the  "  Twin  Mountains," 
two  peaks  in  the  Rlack  Hills,  lift  their  rocky 
heads  above  the  barren  wa-ste  around  them. 
Near  these  mountains  the  noted  desj>erado.  ,Iaik 
Shade,  once  had  his  retreat  The  country  here  is 
covered  with  short  buffalo  grass,  cut  with  ravines 
and  draws,  alnMinding  in  line  "springs,  and  in 
places,  covered  with  pine  trees.  TIk-  dark  hues 
of  the  pine  give  the  hills  their  name,  ••black," 
and  in  places  the  tindier  is  quite  heavy.  A  short 
distance  to  your  right,  Crow  Cnek  rises  and 
winds  its  way  amoni:  the  hills  to  the  plains  be- 
low. Four  and  a  half  miles  north  from  Ruford, 
near  the  valley  of  Crow  Creek,  mines  of  copj^r 
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and  silver  have  been  discovered.  The  ore  assays 
over  150  per  ton,  but  is  very  refractory.  Notice 
on  north  side  of  road  the  signboard,  "Summit 
of  the  Mountains." 

Sherman. — is  549.2  miles  from  Omaha,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,242  feet.  At  the  time  the  road 
was  completed  here,  it  was  the  highest  railroad 
point  in  the  world,  but  there  are  higher  places 
now  reached  by  rail  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  reached  by  an  ascent  so  gradual  that  you 
have  hardly  noticed  it.  In  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  grade  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  wlierever  possible,  the  track 
has  been  raised  above  the  cuts,  so  the  snow, 
unless  in  immense  quantities,  now  causes  but 
little  impediment  to  travel.  At  Sherman,  the 
snow  never  falls  very  deep,  but  there  is  a  con- 


mile,  and  the  maximum  grade  of  any  one  mile 
is  90  feet.  From  Sherman  to  Laramie,  the  dis- 
tance is  23.4  miles ;  the  average  grade  is  50  feet 
to  the  mile,  while  the  maximum  grade  of  any 
one  mile  is  the  same  as  on  the  eastern  slope — 90 
feet  to  the  mile.  These  grades  indicate  why 
this  route  across  the  Black  Hills  was  selected  in 
preference  to  others  where  the  altitude  was  not 
as  great — the  approach  on  either  side  being  more 
gradual,  though  the  elevation  is  greater.  Nearly 
all  trains  between  Cheyenne  and  Laramie  have 
two  engines  attached  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
controlled.  It  is  a  steady  pull  to  the  summit, 
from  each  side,  and  the  heavy  down  grades  from 
it  require  a  great  deal  of  power  to  properly  con- 
trol trains.  About  i  mile  west  of  Sherman  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  "  Reed's  Rock,"  so 
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stant  breeze,  that  most  Eastern  people  would 
pronounce  a  gale,  and  the  snow  is  constantly 
drifting  and  packs  so  hard  wherever  it  finds 
lodgment,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
place, requiring  an  immense  power  of  snow- 
plows,  engines  and  shovelers.  As  you  approach 
Sherman,  you  will  see  the  balanced  rocks,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  station,  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  a  rugged  peak,  near  which  are  graves  of 
some  who  are  quietly  sleeping  so  near  heaven, 
and  a  solitary  pine  tree,  like  a  sentinel  keeping 
guard  over  them.  Sherman  is  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion, has  a  hotel,  one  or  two  saloons,  several 
houses,  and  a  roundhouse  where  an  engine  is 
kept  for  use  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  differ- 
ence in  elevation  between  this  place  and  Chey- 
enne is  2,201  feet,  and  distance  nearly  33  miles. 
The  average  grade  from  Cheyenne  is  67  feet  per 
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called  from  one  of  the  civil  engineers  who  laid 
out  the  road.  Something  like  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  station,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  track,  there  may  be 
seen  a  post,  bearing  the  important  announce- 
ment that  this  is  the  •'■  Summit  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains."  Station  is  named  after  General  Sherman. 
Dale  Creek  Uridge — is  about  two  miles 
west  of  Sherman.  This  bridge  is  built  of  iron, 
and  seems  to  be  a  light  airy  structure,  but  is 
really  very  substantial.  The  creek,  like  a  thread 
of  silver,  winds  its  devious  way  in  the  depths  be- 
low, and  is  soon  lost  to  sight  as  you  pass  rapidly 
down  the  gi-ade  and  through  the  granite  cuts  and 
snow  sheds  beyond.  This  bridge  is  G50  feet  long, 
and  nearly  130  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders on  the  great  trans-continental  route.  A 
water  tank,  just  beyond  it,  is  supplied  with  water 


from  the  crock  1)V  moaiis  of  a  stoain  pump.  The 
l)iiil(liiiu;s  ill  the,  valley  lu-low  seum  small  in  tlie 
(listance,  Ihoiii^h  tlicy  are  not  a  great  way  off. 
The,  old  \va.jon  roail  rrossed  the  creek  down  a 
ravine,  on  the  riijht  side  of  the  track,  and  tlie 
remains  of  the,  hridije  may  still  be  seen.  This 
stream  vises  about  six  mih^s  north  of  the  bridge, 
and  is  fed  by  numerous  springs  and  tributaries, 
running  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  until  it 
empties  intf)  tlie  Cache  La  Poudre  River.  The 
old  overland  road  from  Denver  to  California 
ascended  tlii.s  river  and  creek  until  it  struck 
the  head-waters  of  the  Laramie.  Leaving  Dale 
Creek  bridge,  the  road  soon  turns  to  tlie  right, 
and  before  you,  on  the  left,  is  spread  out,  like  a 
magnificent  panorama, 

Tlu'  (ivent  IjO  ramie  T*fains.  —  These 
plains  hav(^  an  average  width  of  lO  ujiles,  and 
are  10(1  miles  in  length.  They  begin  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Hhuk  Hills  and  extend  to 
the  slo|)(!  of  tlu!  Medifiue  How  Mountains,  and 
north  beyond  where  the  Laramie  River  cuts 
its  way  through  these  hills  to  join  its  waters 
witli  tile  North  Platte.  They  comprise  an  area 
of  over  two  and  a  lialf  millions  of  acres,  and 
are  regarded  a.s  one  of  the  richest  grazing  por- 
tions of  coimtry.  Across  these  plains,  and  a 
little  tf)  the  left,  as  you  begin  t/)  glide  over  them, 
rises  in  full  view  the  Diamond  Peaks  of  the 
Medicine  How  Range.  Tlwy  are  trim  and  clear- 
cut  cones,  with  sharp  |>ointed  summits — a  fact 
which  has  given  them  their  name,  while  their 
sides,  and  the  r\igged  iiills  around  them,  are  cov- 
ered with  timber.  Still  farther  in  the  shadowy 
distanci',  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  if  the 
atmosphere  is  dear,  yon  will  see  the  white  sum- 
n\its  of  the  Snowy  Range — white  with  tlnir 
robes  of  perpetual  snow.  Even  in  the  hottest 
weather  experienced  on  these  plains,  it  makes 
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one  feel  chilly  to  look  at  them,  they  are  so  cold, 
cheerless  and  forbidding. 

In  the  hills  we  have  jn.st  pas.sed,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game,  such  as  mountain  sheep, 
bear,  antelope,  and  an  occasional  mountain  lion, 
while  Dale  ('reek  and  all  the  little  briniks  which 
flow  into  the  South  Platte  River  are  filled  with 
trout.  The  speckled  beauties  are  not  found 
however,  in  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
North  Platte.  This  is  a  well-established  fact, 
and  we  have  yet  failed  to  discover  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  it,  though  some  of  these  bnxiks, 
flowing  in  ojijxisite  directions,  head  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  apart. 

S/>iif/  liftrhs. — These  rooks,  found  near  Dale 
Creek,  are  excellent  samj>les  of  the  granite  rocks 
which  are  so  abundant  in  this  section,  and  show 
how  they  bear  the  effects  of  the  severe  wt-ather. 
All  the  massive  rocks,  wliich,  like  the  ruins  of 
old  castles,  are  scattered  all  over  the  lilack  Mills, 
were  once  angular  in  form,  anti  s<piare  ma.sse.s. 
which  in  time  havt*  been  wnni  to  their  present 
forms  by  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  atmos- 
[ihere. 

Tir-Shlhiff, — .5.").2  miles  from  Omaha;  ele- 
vation, 7. !<S.")  feet.  Tliis  is  a  telegraph  station, 
A  well-worn  and  much  traveled  road  h-ads 
hence  across  tiie  prairies  southward  t*)  the 
mountains  of  Diamond  Peaks,  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  which  are  obtained  tie.s,  fence- 
poles  and  wood.  There  are  a  few  liouse.s, 
and  the  inevitable  saloon — houses  occu]>ied  most- 
ly by  wi>odclioppers  and  teamsters — wliile  the 
saloons  generally  take  the  most  of  their  money. 
A  short  distance  from  tliis  station  two  s(>ldi<rs 
of  an  Iowa  cavalry  regiment  were  kill'-d  by  In- 
dians at  theiiverland  staire  stati<in.  in  ls»;.">.  The 
pine  Ixiard  and  mound  which  marks  their  resting 
place  will  soon  disappear,  and  there  will  be  noth- 
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ing  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  fell.  Near 
Tie-Siding  are  extensive  ranches  occupied  by 
sheep  during  the  summer.  The  general  direction 
of  the  traveler  is  now  north.  In  fact,  after  leav- 
ing Dale  Creek  bridge,  you  turn  towards  the 
north,  and  continue  in  that  direction,  sometimes 
even  making  a  little  east,  until  you  pass  Rock 
Creek  Station,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles 
by  rail.  We  have  now  fairly  entered  upon  the 
great  Laramie  Plains.     The  next  station  is 

Harneij, — simply  a  side  track,  559.3  miles 
from  the  eastern  terminus,  with  an  elevation  of 
7,857  feet.  We  are  going  down  grade  now  pretty 
fast.  The  old  stage  road  can  be  seen  to  the  left, 
and  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Range  shut  in  the  western  view. 

Red  Hnffes, — near  the  base  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Black  Hills — is  563.8  miles  from 
Omaha ;  elevation,  7,338  feet.  So-called  from 
the  reddish  color  of  the  Biittes  between  Harney 
and  this  place,  on  the  right  side  of  the  track. 
This  red  appearance  of  the  soil  on  both  hill  and 
plain,  indicates  the  presence  of  iron.  It  would 
seem  that  at  some  remote  period  the  whole  valley 
was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  these  Buttes,  and 
they,  composed  of  harder  and  more  cohesive  sub- 
stance than  the  soil  around,  have  withstood  the 
drain  and  wash  of  ages,  while  it  has  settled 
away.  They  are  of  all  sorts  of  shapes.  The 
nearest  about  half  a  mile  from  the  track,  and  ex- 
cite no  little  interest  from  their  peculiar  forms, 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveler  who  is  at  all  curious 
on  such  subjects ;  some  of  them  are  isolated, 
and  then  again  you  will  see  them  in  groups. 
There  are  quite  a  number  in  sight  from  the  car 
windows,  and  their  close  inspection  would  war- 
rant the  tourist  in  stojjping  at  Laramie  and 
making  them  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  a 
visit.  Red  Buttes  is  a  telegraph  station,  with  a 
few  settlers  in  the  neighborhood.  These  plains 
have  been  called  the  paradise  for  sheep ;  but  of 
this  subject  we  will  speak  in  another  place. 

Fort  Sanders, — 570.3  miles  from  Omaha; 
elevation  7,163  feet.  This  is  a  station  for  the 
military  post  which  was  established  here  in  June, 
1866,  by  Col.  H.  M.  Mizner  of  the  ISth  United 
States  Infantry.  Its  buildings  for  both  officers 
and  men  are  mainly  of  logs,  and  many  of  them 
are  both  substantial  and  comfortable.  ^  The  post 
can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  in  every 
direction ;  is  close  to  the  track  and  on  the  old 
military  road  leading  across  the  Black  Hills  by 
way  of  Cheyenne  Pass  to  Fort  Walbach  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  hills,  now  abandoned,  and  to 
the  military  posts  near  Cheyenne.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  abandoned  in  a  short  time. 

Laramie — is  572.8  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
7,123  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  end  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  on  the  road,  has  large  machine  and 
repair  shops,  and  is  destined  to  become  from  its 
mining  and  manufacturing  capacities  yet  unde- 


veloped, the  largest  city  on  the  road  in  Wyoming. 
It  is  located  on  the  Laramie  River,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Laramie  Plains,  has  fully  4.000  people,  is 
the  county-seat  of  Albany  County,  has  numerous 
churches  and  schools,  several  public  buildings, 
brick  and  stone  blocks,  with  streets  regularly  laid 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad ;  is  well  wa- 
tered from  one  of  the  mountain  streams  in  the 
vicinity,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing towns  on  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is  cajled 
the  "Gem  city  of  the  Mountains,"  and  its  alti- 
tude and  close  proximity  to  the  hills  behind  it 
give  it  a  fair  show  for  the  name.  The  rolling 
mills  of  the  company,  giving em^^loyment  tofiom 
150  to  300  men,  are  located  and  in  operation 
here,  in  the  northern  limits  of  the  city.  It  is  ex- 
pected and  understood  that  a  foundry  and  smelt- 
ing woi'ks  for  reducing  iron  ore  will  soon  Vie 
established  in  connection  with  the  rolling  mills. 
At  present  these  mills  have  all  they  can  do  in  re- 
rolling  the  worn  out  rails  of  the  track,  which  are 
brought  here  for  that  purpose.  The  water-power 
in  the  Laramie  River  will  also  soon  be  utilized  in 
the  erection  of  woolen  mills  and  factories  for  re- 
fining soda  and  other  minerals  with  which  this 
country  abounds.  The  mineral  resources  of  'Wy- 
oming have  not  been  developed.  The  slight  ex- 
plorations which  have  thus  far  been  made  only 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  untold 
quantities.  Laramie,  for  instance,  has  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  the  following  named  mine- 
rals :  Antimony,  cinnabar,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  plumbago,  iron,  red  hematite  iron,  brown 
hematite,  specular  iron,  sulphate  of  soda,  gypsum, 
kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  fire  clay,  brick  clay, 
coal,  sand,  limestone,  fine  quality,  sandstone  for 
building  purposes  within  two  miles  of  the  city, 
and  good  wagon  roads  to  all  the  places  where 
these  materials  are  found.  Laramie,  from  its 
location  and  surroundings,  must  become  a  manu- 
facturing city,  and  upon  this  fact  we  base  the 
prophecy  of  its  future  greatness  and  prosperity. 
There  are  lakes  of  soda  within  the  distance  named 
that  must  soon  be  utilized.  A  simple  chemical 
process  only  is  required  to  render  this  article  into 
the  soda  of  commerce — immense  quantities  of 
which  are  used  in  this  country  annually,  and  most 
of  it  comes  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  a  soda  factory  will  be  started  at  Laramie 
within  the  next  year. 

Sheep-Jiaishiff. — We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  Laramie  Plains  were  a  paradise  for 
sheep.  The  success  which  has  attended  sheep 
husbandry  on  these  plains  sufficiently  attests  this 
fact.  It  is  true,  first  efforts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  they  should  have  been,  but  this  is  reason- 
ably accounted  for  in  the  lack  of  experience  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it.  and  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  claimed  that  sheep  will  live  and  do 
well  whei-e  antelope  thrive.  While  this  theory 
holds  good  in  the  main,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
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ascertained  that  sheep  on  these  plains  require 
hay  and  shtdterin  ordtM' to  be  successfully  carried 
tliroiipli  tht»  storms  of  winter.  It  is  also  true 
that  this  hay  may  not  be  needed,  or  but  a  little  of 
it  used,  but  every  preparation  for  safety  reijuires 
that  it  should  be  on  hand  to  be  used  if  necessary. 
The  winter  is  rare  indeed,  in  this  locality,  that 
m  ikes  twenty  successive  days'  feedinj^f  a  necessity. 
L'sually  the  storms  last  two  or  three  days,  per- 
haps not  as  long,  when  hay  and  shelter  are  re- 
quired. Another  fact  al>out  this  business  is  that 
th'i  climate  is  healthy,  and  seems  es])ecially  adapt- 
ed to  sheep.  If  broui^ht  here  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  they  will  remain  so  witli  ordi- 
nary care,  and  the  climate  alone  has  been  ettec- 
tual  in  curing  som ;  of  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  great 
number  of  men  have  invested  capital  in  sheep 
husbandry  in  the  vicinity  of  Laramie,  and  with- 
out an  exception  they  have  done  well  where  their 
Hocks  have  rec  'ived  the  re(piisite  attention  and 
care.  Among  the  shepherd  kings  of  the  plains 
may  be  mentioned  the  firms  of  Willard  &  Ken- 
nedv,  King  &  L  ine,  llnnisey  &  Co.,  T.  J.  Fisher 
&  Co.,  and  others.  Thi  firm  first  named  have 
about  t).()i(i>  in  their  flock,  and  have  accommoda- 
tions at  their  ditfereiit  ranches  for  lO.O  Ml  sheep. 
They  place  this  number  as  the  limit  of  their 
flock.  Their  home  ranche  is  on  the  Laramie 
Kiver,  about  twenty  miles  due  west  from  the 
city,  and  is  worthy  of  a  visit  from  any  traveler 
who  desires  information  on  the  subject.  They 
are  Boston  men,  and  are  meeting  witii  success  be- 
cause they  give  their  personal  care  and  attention 
to  the  business.  Their  sheep  are  divi»led  into 
flocks  of  about  2,.'3(>0  each  ;  this  number  is  aJl 
that  can  bp  well  cared  for  in  a  flock.  One  man, 
a  pony  and  one  or  two  good  shepherd  d(jgs  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  care  for  a  flock,  though 
some  flocks  are  cared  for  without  the  pony  or 
dogs.  Mexican  herders  or  shepherds  are  con- 
sidereil  the  best,  and  usually  cost  about  >i^l'^  j>er 
month  and  board.  They  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  business  in  New  .Mexico,  and  the 
most  of  them  don't  know  enough  to  do  anything 
else.  The  wool  of  graded  sheep  will  usually  more 
than  pay  all  the  expen.ses  of  the  flock,  leaving 
the  increase  as  clear  profit,  and  the  increa.se  de- 
pends to  a  large  extfMit  on  how  well  the  flock  is 
managed;  it  is  ordinarily  80  per  cent.  Some 
have  had  an  increase  of  their  flocks  as  large  as 
DO  per  cent.,  others  as  low  as  00  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  successful  sheep  men  have  begnn  their 
flocks  with  Spanish  Merinos,  others  with  French 
Merinos,  others  with  Cotswolds.  and  others  still 
with  .Mexican  sheep.  These  last  are  very  hardy; 
have  small  bodies  and  coarse  wool.  The  ewes 
are  usually  goixl  mothers,  and  all  of  them  will 
hunt  and  dig  thronu'h  the  snow  for  grass,  while 
other  breeds  wnnld  not.  Mexican  sheep  will  live 
and  thrive  where  tend(»rly  raised  eastern  sheep 
will  die.     They  are  cheap  and  easily  graded  up. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  once  acclimated,  graded 
sheep  cost  no  more  care  than  others,  and  their 
wo<jI  will  bring  double  the  price  in  the  market. 
Each  class  of  sheep  has  its  advocates  on  these 
plains,  and  each  cla,ss  has  been  successful.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  care  and  attention  will  do 
in  the  sheep  busines.s,  we  call  attention  to  the 
facts  and  figures  in  the  case  of  T.  J.  Fisher  & 
Co.,  quoting  from  memory.  In  August,  187:}, 
Mr.  Fisher  bonght  some  (JiiO  ewes.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  had  a  few  over  l,:j(H)  slieep  and 
lambs,  together  with  the  wfjol  clip  from  the  origi- 
nal number  j>urch;ised.  in  the  spring  of  IsTl.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  August.  1^7i3.  he 
had  over  1.900  sheep  ami  lambs,  together  with 
the  w(X)l  clip  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  His 
sheep  being  graded,  the  wckjI  more  than  paid  all 
expen.ses  of  lierding,  cutting  liay,  conal.s,  etc. 
His  ranche  is  on  the  Little  Laramie  Kiver.  some 
fourteen  miles  from  the  city.  Wliile  nearly  all 
who  have  entered  u|x>n  this  busine.ss  have  been  re- 
markably successful,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
Mr.  Fisher  has  been  the  most  successful,  in  ])ro- 
lX)rtion  to  the  capital  invested.  Tourists  desir- 
ing further  information  on  this  RubJHct  will  do 
well  to  visit  his  ranche  and  inspect  his  method 
of  conducting  the  busine.ss.  Messrs.  King  & 
Lane,  and  Kunisey  &  Co..  have  .some  very  fine 
Cotswold  and  Merino  sheep,  and  a  visit  to  their 
flocks  will  abtnidantlv  reward  any  one  who  de- 
sires further  infornuition  on  the  subject. 

Stoc/k  Sfdfistiis.  —  The  total  number  of 
stock  glazing  on  the  plains  of  Laramie  County, 
at  last  estimate,  was  as  follows  : 

Slieep,  7ft.3'.>'J  bead,  worth  $.1,    value,   t2:(4.966 

Horned  CJittle.       ST.tKKi     "  •■         I'll,         "        l,T*i.<iuO 

UoreesaiiduiuIes.L'.euO     "  "        50,        "  KM.iHJO 


Total,  fi'.lM.HCti 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  of  sheep  sheared 
last  spring,  was  f>  lbs.  per  sheep.  The  average 
increase  in  flocks  is  OO  to  90  jier  cent.  |M^r  annum, 
and  the  average  increase  of  capital,  is  50  to  (iO 
per  cent,  jht  year. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  destined  to  become  the 
feature  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  tlie  w«k>1 
which  will  .s(Kui  be  rai.sed  in  tiiis  vicinity  will  keep 
thou.sands  of  si>indles  in  motion  near  the  verv 
place  where  it  is  produced,  tims  saving  to  Ixith 
producer  and  consumer  vast  sums  which  are  now 
lost  in  transjtortation. 

Kiii'hi  Times, —  In  April,  1808,  the  first  town 
lots  in  Laramie  were  .sold  by  the  railroa<l  com- 
pany. Thi;re  was  a  great  rush  for  town  lots — 
excitement  ran  very  high,  and  the  history  of 
Cheyenne  in  this  resjvct,  where  men  made  for- 
tunes in  a  day.  w.xs  reiit'at^tl  here.  In  fact,  a 
month  or  two  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  .sale, 
the  town  site  wjis  covered  with  tents,  wagon.s, 
dugouts,  etc.,  of  parties  waiting  for  the  day  of 
sale.  With  that  sale,  the  .««ettlement  of  the  town 
beiran.  The  first  week,  over  4oO  lots  stild  and 
building  began  rapidly.     In  less  than  two  weeks 
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something  over  500  buildings  and  structures  of 
some  kind  had  been  erected.  This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  western  growth  that  would  astonish  the 
slow-going  denizens  of  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is 
true  tiiese  structures  were  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  such  as  were  usually  found  in  the  towns  for 
the  time  being  made  the'business  terminus  of  the 
road.  Some  were  of  logs,  some  of  cross-ties,  others 
were  simply  four  posts  set  in  the  ground  with  can- 
vas sides  and  roofs.  Others  still  were  made  of 
boards,  in  sections,  and  easy  to  be  moved  when 
the  next  terminus  should  be  made  known. 

The  iron  rails  that  were  soon  to  bear  the  iron 
horse  were  laid  past  the  town  on  the  9th  day  of 
May,  1868,  and  on  the  day  following,  the  first 
train  arrived  and  discharged  its  freight.  Lara- 
mie maintained  the  character  of  all  thi^-;e  west- 


who  were  respectable,  and  who  desired  to  do  a 
legitimate  business  could  not  endure  for  a  long 
time,  the  presence  and  rascalities  of  these  border 
characters.  There  being  no  law  in  force,  the 
next  best  thing  was  a  resort  to  "  lynch  law." 
This  was  the  experience  of  Laramie. 

Laramie  is  now  an  orderly,  well-governed  city, 
where  the  rights  of  person  and  property  are  re- 
spected, and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  quiet 
towns  in  the  East.  All  saloons  and  other  places 
of  like  character,  are  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
churches  are  well  attended,  and  the  schools  are  lib- 
erally patronized.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive towns  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  and  offers  many  advantages  to  those  who 
desire,  for  any  reason,  a  change  of  location. 

In  ailditiou  to  otlier  ]iublic  institutions   else- 


EAKLY  MORNINO  SCENE  OK  THE  LARAMrE  PLAINS. 


ern  towns  in  the  early  days  of  their  settlement. 
The  same  class  of  human  beings  that  had  popu- 
lated and  depopulated  North  Platte,  Julesburg, 
Cheyenne,  and  other  places,  lived  and  flourished 
here"  until  the  next  move  was  made.  They  were 
gamblers,  thieves,  prostitutes,  murderers —bad 
men  and  women  of  every  calling  and  description 
under  the  heavens,  and  from  almost  every  nation- 
ality on  the  globe — and  when  they  could  prey 
upon  no  one  else,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
prey  upon  each  other.  The  worst  that  has  ever 
been  written  of  these  characters  does  not  depict 
the  whole  truth ;  they  were,  in  many  cases,  out- 
laws from  the  East— fled  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  crimes  committed  there,  and  each 
man  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Armed  to  the  very 
teeth,  it  was  simply  a  word  and  a  shot,  and 
many  times  the  shot  came  first.     Of  course  those 


where  mentioned,  Laramie  has  the  location  of 
the  territorial  penitentiary,  a  snuvll  wing  of 
whi(!h  is  already  constructed,  and  which  is 
plainly  visible  only  a  .short  distance  west  of  the 
railroad  track.  A  good  hotel  is  kept  at  the 
old  depot.  For  years  it  was  a  regular  dining 
station,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  places  on  the  Omaha  route, 
but  the  dining  station  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  Rock  Creek,  fifty-twto  miles  farther 
west,  the  better  to  accommodate  the  hour  of  din- 
in^r  to  the  wants  of  travelers.  A  manufactory 
for  soda  is  talked  of,  and  if  the  mines  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  properly  developed,  Laramie  will  soon 
supply  the  world  with  soda  enough  to  raise,  not 
only  biscuits  and  bread,  but  no  small  sum_of 
moiiey  as  a  return  for  the  investment.  The 
rolling  mills  and  machine  and   repair  shops  of 
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th«  conipauy  are  sources  of  perp-tual  trade  and 
incoiiM'.  and  must  of  necessity  increase  with  the 
anMuaily  increasinp  business  of  tlie  company.  A 
visit  to  the  so<la  lakes,  tjold  mines.  Iron  Mount- 
;iin.  Red  liutU'S  and  otlier  phices  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity,  togjether  with  g(x>d  liotel  accommo- 
(latii)ns,  will  sure- 
ly lure  the  trav- 
eler to  spend  a 
few  d;iys  in  this 
•  (ieni  city  of  til'- 
M«)iiiitains." 

I J  a  r  n  m  i  »■ 
/',.,, /.-.—This  i< 
the    highest    j»'ak 
nt  the  lilack  Hill> 
Kuntie  in   Wvum- 
ini;  and  Colorado, 
north  of    Lonjj's 
Peak,  and  is  about 
l(l.(MM»   feet    \\\g\\. 
The    Hayden    ex- 
ploring    party, 
who   were    e  n- 
camped  at  its 
biise,  describe  wit- 
nessing  a    sunset 
scene   of    rare 
beaiitv.     The  sun 
passed    down    di 
rectly  behind   th< 
summit  of    Lata 
mie    Peak.       Tin 
whole     range 
Mioii  n  tai  n  s  was 
g  i  Itled  w  i  t  h    : 
golden    light,  am 
the  haziness  of  tht 
atmosphere    gav« 
to  the  whole  sc'i" 
a    deeper    beai: 
The  valleys  at  : : 
base  of  the  Cotton 
W(hm1  and  Laramii 
Kivei-3  are  full  o 
pleasant   little 
streams     and 
grassy   plains. 
Sometimes    these 
valleys    expand 
out  into  Iteautiful  | 
oval   park-1  ike 
areas,    which    are 
favorite  resorts  of 
wild   game,   and 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  for  settlements. 
Emigrants  would   find    here   beautiful    scenery, 
pure  air  and  water,  and  a  mild  and  extremely 
healthy  climate.    Cere.-ils  and  roots  could  be  easily 
raised,  and  stock-raising  could  be  made  a  source 
of  wealth  to  them  and  the  whole  community. 
The   Hi  ml  mills  of  the  Union   I'ticific 


Hailt'Ofttl. — The  traveler  notices  with  interest 
the  ever  frequent  windmills  which  apjtear  at 
every  station,  and  are  such  prominent  objects 
over  the  broad  prairies.  They  nry  used  for  sup- 
plying the  l<x-omotives  and  station  houses  with 
water.    Probably  no  finer  specimens  exist  in  the 

Unit'-diStatesthan 

are  found  on  the 
lines  of  this  roa<l. 
In  these  tanks 
is  a  large  hollow 
globe  floating  in 
the  water.  These 
globes  are  so  con- 
nected with  lev- 
ers that  when  the 
water  has  reached 
a  certain  height, 
the  slats  or  fans 
are  thrown  in  line 
with  the  wind,  and 
the  machine  st.)j>s. 
As  the  water  is 
drawn  off  for  sup- 
plying the  locfinifv 
tives,  the  ball  falls, 
and  the  maehine 
is  again  put  in  mo- 
tion. They  are 
thus  self-regula- 
ting and  self-act- 
ing. The  v^ater  is 
thrown  up  by  a 
forcing  pump.  \ 
curious  fact  may 
be  here  mention- 
ed. Thes«'  tanks, 
when  closely  cov- 
ered, have  thus  far 
prove«l  that  there 
is  enough  caloric 
in  the  water  to 
prevent  it  from 
freezing. 

tl'iiiil  Hirer 
M oil  iifti  inn. — 
These  niriuntains. 
seen  on  the  niap 
and  just  north  of 
the  railroad,  are 
destinetl  soon  to 
celebrity,  for  their 
mining  value,  al- 
though as  yet  but 
partially  explored. 
Two  well-known  peaks  ri.se  among  them.  Fre- 
mont's Peak  and  Snow's  Peak,  the  latter  being  the 
highest;  its  elevation  is  given  by  Fremont  as  13..j7U 
feet  The  mountains  are  filled  with  a  dense 
growth  of  a  s{>ecies  of  the  nut  pine,  which  fur- 
nishes fix>d  for  innumerable  birds  and- squirrels, 
and  supplies  the  Indians  with  their  favorite  food. 
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Indian  Burial  Tree. — Among  the  Indian 
tribes  there  are  quite  a  number  whose  custom  is 
to  honor  their  dead  with  burial  places  in  the  tops 
of  favored  trees.  The  Conianches,  Apaches, 
Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes  and  Kiovvas  all  do  this. 
After  an  Indian  is  dead,  his  corpse  is  securely 
wrapped  like  a  mummy ;  with  it  are  put  food, 
arms,  tobacco,  etc., — which  its  spirit  is  supposed  to 
want  in  his  trip  to  the  happy  hunting  ground, — 
and  the  whole  covered  with  an  outer  covering 
made  of  willows.  All  the  Indians  of  the  tribe 
celebrate  mourning  both  before  and  after  this  is 
done ;  then  the  body  is  placed  upon  a  platform, 
constructed  in  some  old  tree,  usually  a  large  cot- 
ton-wood. The  feet  of  the  departed  Indian  are 
turned  with  care  to  the  southward,  for  thither 
resides  the  Great  Spirit, — so  the  Indians  say — 
and  thither  he  is  going.     In  some  of  their  favor- 


Wyoming.  They  are  really  the  first  range  of 
the  Rockies.  They  begin  at  the  valley  of  the 
North  Platte  River,  directly  south  of  Fort  Fet- 
terman,  and  unite  with  the  Medicine  Bow  Range 
in  northern  Colorado,  sovith-west  from  Sherman. 
Laramie  Peak  and  Reed's  Peak,  north  oi  the 
Laramie  Canon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
range.  The  waters  wbich  flow  from  them  east  of 
the  Black  Hills,  and  those  which  flow  west  from 
the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  all  unite  in  the  North 
Platte  River,  which  describes  a  half  circle  around 
their  northern  extremity,  and  then  flows  east- 
ward to  the  Missouri  River.  This  range  of 
mountains,  as  befoi-e  stated,  is  crossed  at  Sher- 
man. They  have  not  been  prospected  to  any 
great  extent  for  the  precious  metals,  but  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron  and  other  minei-als  are  known 
to   exist.      Iron   is   found    in   large    quantities. 


INDIAN  BURIAL  TREE,  NEAR  FORT  LARAMIE. 


ike  groves,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  bodies  have 
been  found  in  a  single  tree.  Another  mode  of 
burial  is  to  erect  a  scaffold  on  some  prominent 
knoll  or  bluff.  These  customs  are  prevalent 
among  those  Indian  tribes  which  are  most  rov- 
ing, and  live  in  the  saddle.  "  Foot  Indians," 
those  which  inhabit  the  plains,  and  are  peaceable, 
most  invariably  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground — 
always,  however,  accompanied  with  such  good 
things  as  he  will  need  in  his  trips  thereafter  in 
the  new  hunting-grounds. 

The  Black  Hills  of  Wyominfj,  and  the 
Medicine  Bow  Batifjc. — In  going  west,  the 
first  range  of  real  mountains  the  traveler  meets 
with   are   what   are   called  the   Black   Hills  of 


About  18  miles  north-east  from  Laramie  is  Iron 
Mountain,  on  the  head  of  Chugwater  Creek.  It 
is  said  to  be  nearly  pure,  and  will  some  day  be 
developed.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  railroad 
from  Cheyenne  with  a  branch  to  this  mountain, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  yet.  In  searching 
for  a  route  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
survey  of  the  Laramie  Canon  was  made,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for  a  railroad. 
It,  however,  has  grand  scenery,  and  will  become 
a  place  of  resort,  by  tourists,  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dian question  is  settled.  The  Black  Hills  virtu- 
ally connect  with  the  Medicine  Bow  Range  at 
both  extremities,  bearing  to  the  left  around  the 
circle  of  the  North  Platte,  and  to  the  right  south 
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MEDICINE   BOW  MOCNTAINS, 

of  SliPrman.  The  canons  of  lM)tli  the  Laramie 
and  Phittf  Kivers  are  rui;;;eil  ami  i^rainl.  Lanv- 
niie  IVak  has  an  eli'vation  of  Kl.OOO  fci't.  and 
lies  in  plain  view  off  to  the  right  from  Lookout 
to  Medicine  Bow  SUitions. 

Crossing  the  Bhick  Hills,  the  road  strikes  the 
Laramie  Plains,  and  tlu'n  the  Medicine  B<>\v 
Range  rises  gnmdly  before  vou.  At  Laramie 
City — the  roa(l  running  nortli — you  Wik  west 
and  hi'hold  Sliff'p  Mountain  in  front,  whose  sum- 
mit is  l().(M)(t  f.-<'t  above  the  sea;  to  the  left  of 
this  is  Mt.  Aixassiz.  so  nanifd  in  honor  of  the 
distinguislifd  scientist  who  gave  his  lit>  to  the 
cause  he  loved  so  well.     To  tlie  right  of  Sheep 
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Mountain,  which  is  in  the  Metlicine  Bow  Range. 
yon  discover  ^^hat  seems  to  be  a  large  depn^s.siou 
in  the  mountains.  This  is  where  the  Little  Lara- 
mie River  heads,  and  across  it.  to  the  rii;ht.  still 
other  {>eaks  of  this  range  lift  their  snowy  heads. 
The  rans^e  is  now  on  your  left  until  you  pa.s3 
around  its  northern  In-nd  and  into  the  North 
rialte  Valley  ai^'ain  at  Fort  St«*»'le.  On  the 
northern  extremitv.  Elk  Mountain  looms  up,  the 
Wst  view  of  whidi  can  be  obtained  :us  you  p;iss 
from  Medicine  Bow  Station  to  Fort  Steele,  pro- 
vitled.  of  course,  you  look  when  the  ff>ot  hills  do 
not  obscure  your  vision.  The  Medicine  Bow 
Range  is  alsofuJl  of  the  precious  metals,  mostly 
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gold,  but  has  not  been  developed.  The  Centen- 
nial Mine,  located  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
Laramie,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1875,  is  on 
the  mountain  just  north  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Little  Laramie  River,  and  in  a  clear  day, 
with  a  good  glass,  can  plainly  be  seen  from  Lara- 
mie City.  Nearly  all  the  streams  which  head  in 
the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  will  show  "  color  " 
to  the  prospectoi-,  but  the  lodes  are  mostly 
"  blind,"'  and  can  only  be  found  by  persistent 
search.  This  range  is  also  heavily  timbered,  and 
abounds  in  game,  and  except  the  highest  peaks, 
is  tree  fi-om  snow  in  the  summer.  The  timber  is 
mostly  pine,  and  immense  quantities  are  annu- 
ally cut  for  railroad  ties,  telegraph  and  fence 
poles  and  wood.  Nearly  every  ranche  on  the 
Laramie  Plains  is  supplied  with  poles  tor  corrals, 
sheds  and  fences  n-om  the  Black  Hills  or  Medi- 
cine Bow  Range.  The  Laramie  Plains  is  the 
great  basin  between  these  two  ranges,  and  the 
road  has  to  pass  northward  a  long  distance  in 
order  to  find  its  way  out.  Leaving  ihe  grand 
views  ot  these  mountains,  the  traveler  enters 
upon  a  vast,  dreary  and  unproductive  waste — 
fitly  called  r.  desert.  Still  its  rough  and  broken 
appearance  with  rocks,  hills,  and  mountains  on 
either  side  afford  a  strange  and  pleasant  relief 
from  the  dull  monotony  of  the  eastern  piains. 

I^eaving  Laramie  City,  the  track  passes  close 
to  the  company's  rolling  mills,  from  the  tall 
chimneys  of  which  there  are  huge  volumes  of 
black  smoke  and  occasional  flames,  constantly 
belching  forth.  We  soon  cross  the  Laramie 
River  on  a  wooden  truss  bridge,  and  run  along 
near  its  banks  to 

Howell, — which  is  a  side  track,  eight  miles 
from  J^aramie,  and  580.8  miles  from  Omaha; 
elevation,  7,090  feet.  Passing  over  the  plains, 
walled  in  by  mountains  on  either  side,  we  reach 
the  next  station, 

If'i/oiniiif/, — over  fifteen  miles  from  Laramie, 
and  588.4  miles  from  Omaha;  elevation,  7,068 
feet.  Having  reached  the  highest  altitude  on 
the  line  of  the  road  between  the  two  oceans,  at 
Slierman,  you  see  we  are  now  going  down  hill 
a  little,  and  from  this  time  until  we  cross  the 
Sierras,  there  will  be  a  constant  succession  of 
"  ups  and  downs  "  in  our  journey.  Wyoming  is 
on  tiie  Little  Laramie  River,  which  empties  into 
tlie  Laramie  River  near  the  station.  It  is  a  tele- 
graph station  with  a  few  houses  in  the  vicinity 
— in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grazing  country,  with 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches  in  sight.  Leaving 
Wyoming,  the  aspect  of  the  country  soon 
clianges.  A  bluff  on  the  right  lies  near  the 
track,  the  country  becomes  more  undulating  as 
we  pass  on,  and  the  grass  seems  to  grow  thinner 
except  on  the  bottom  near  the  stream.  Sage 
brush  and  greasewood,  well  known  to  all  frontier 
men,  begin  to  appear.  We  have  seen  a  little  ot 
sage  brush  before  in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg, 
and  Sidney,  and  now  strike  it  again. 


€oo2)er's  Lake, — 598. {^  miles  from  Omaha, 
with  an  elevation  of  7,044  feet  It  is  a  telegraph 
station  with  the  usual  side  track  and  section- 
houses.  The  station  is  named  from  the  little 
lake  near  by,  which  can  best  be  seen  from  the 
cars  at  the  water  tank,  beyond  the  station.  It 
isn't  much  of  a  ^ake,  nor  can  much  of  it  be  seen 
from  the  car  windows.  The  water  is  said  to 
look  very  green  in  the  summer,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  appearance  from  the  green  grass  which 
surrounds  it.  The  lake  itself  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  track,  though  it  does  not 
seem  half  that  distance,  it  is  fed  by  Cooper  and 
Dutton  Creeks,  but  has  no  visible  outlet. 

Lookout, — 607.6  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
about  thirty-five  miies  trom  Laramie ;  elevation, 
7,169  feet.  The  road  left  what  may  be  called  the 
Laramie  bottom  at  the  last  station,  and  now 
winds  through  a  rolling  country,  which  soon  be- 
comes rough  and  broken,  with  the  sage  brush 
constantly  increasing.  Notice  the  changes  in 
the  elevation  as  you  pass  alons". 

Miser, — 615.9  miles  from  Omaha  ;  elevation, 
6,810  feet.  Near  here  coal  has  been  found. 
It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Creek,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  eastern  rim  of  the  coal  fields 
discovered  on  this  elevated  plateau,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Continent.  From  the  last  station 
to  this,  and  beyond,  you  have  fine  and  con- 
stantly changing  views  from  the  moving  train, 
of  Laramie  Peak,  away  off  to  the  right,  and 
of  Elk  Mountain  to  the  left.  Sage  brush  is 
the  only  natural  production  of  the  soil  in  this 
region,  and  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  antelope  and 
elk  in  the  absence  of  grass  or  anything  better. 
It  is  also  said  that  sheep  will  feed  upon  it, 
and  that  wherever  antelope  live  and  flourish, 
sheep  will  do  likewise. 

liock  Ci'eek, — so  called  from  a  creek  of  the 
same  name,  which  the  road  here  crosses ;  624.6 
miles  from  Omaha;  elevation,  6.690  feet.  'This 
is  a  regular  eating  station,  instead  of  Laramie. 
The  dining-room  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers,  vines  and  horns  of  game,  a  pretty 
Bay  window  with  blooming  flowers  and  walls 
covered  with  vine.s,  and  the  display  of  hanging 
baskets,  making  the  meal  one  of  the  most  agree- 
at)le  on  the  road.  Hotel  is  kept  by  Thayer  and 
Hughes. 

'Phe  government  is  surveying  a  new  road  to 
Fort  Fetterman,  to  start  from  Rock  Creek,  in- 
stead of  Medicine  Bow. 

Rock  Creek  rises  in  the  north-eastern  peaks  of 
the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  to  this  station,  near  which  it  turns  to- 
ward the  west  and  unites  with  Medicine  Bow 
River,  near  Medicine  Bow  Station. 

Wilcor. — A  side  track  for  the  passing  of 
trains,  632..3  miles  from  Omaha,  and  7,033  feet 
above  the  sea.     The  next  station  is 

Como, — named  after  Lake  Como,  which  the 
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iDJid  litTti  passes.  Oii*^  j)f'<'iili;irity  of  this  hike 
is  tliiit  it  is  near  Kock  deck — separated  troiu  it 
by  a  riilj^e  of  hills  estiiiiati-d  at  I'OD  feet  hij,'h, — 
with  no  visible  outlet.  The  stalioii  is  (ilO.'J 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  U,(jy(>  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  lake  has  been  estimated  Ui  be  'JOO 
feet  above  the  surface  of  Kock  Creek,  from 
whicli  it  is  separated  as  above  statcid.  It  is 
fed  by  warm  sprini;s,  which  also  supply  the 
water  tank  of  the  company  iit  the  station.  In  a 
cold  day  the  st"am  from  these  sJ^rin^^s  can  be 
seen  at  soni's  distance.  It  is  also  a  j^reat  resort 
for  ducks,  and  spi>rtsm"n  can  ol)tain  line  shootin;^ 
here  in  the  proper  season.  If  lizards  iire  tish 
with  Itiijs.  then  we  have  tish  with  lej^s  aboundini^ 
in  this  lake  and  vicinity.  These  aninuils  art;  from 
<}  to  18  inches  in  len;flh,  with  a  head  a  jjood  deal 
lik(!  that  of  a  fro;;,  and  tufts  or  tassels  where  the 
j^ills  would  be  on  a  fish.  They  have  four  letjs  and 
crawl  around  Ui  a  certain  exti-nt  on  the  land. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  these  lizards,  one  difT(!r- 
iniif  from  the  other  in  size  and  color  more  than 
in  shape,  and  either  kind  are  devoured  l)y  tin; 
ducks  wh'u  they  can  be  cau.,dit.  The  lake  is 
al>out  one  mile  wide  in  the  widest  place,  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  Vn\<r. 

VdUi'if  of  tlir  \'hn'iwtiti'i'.  —  The  Chuij- 
water  Valley  is  about  lOO  miles  loni,'.  It  has 
b -tMi  for  many  years  a  favorite  locality  for  winter- 
in.,'  stock,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
tlm  ijrass  and  water,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
til!  climate  is  mild  throuj^hout  the  winter.  C'at- 
tle  ami  horses  thrive  well  all  winter  without  hay 
or  shelter.  Th  ',  broad  valley  is  protected  from 
stron-;  cold  winds  by  hi^ch  walls  or  bluffs.  The 
.soil  everywhere  is  fertile,  and  wherever  the  sur- 
face can  bi!  irrii^ated,  good  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
cereals  and  hardy  vegetables  can  be  raised  with- 
out ditliculty. 

In  this  valley  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Chu;jwat(!r,  are  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  on', 
iudicaling  de|M)sits  of  vast  extent  and  rich- 
ness, which  can  be  made  easily  accessible  whf-n- 
ever  desirable  to  construct  a  railroad  to  Mon- 
tana. 

3ft'(lirine  liotr — is  fi  17.:^  miles  from  Omaha; 
elevation,  (),.").'>()  feet.  The  liver,  from  which  the 
station  is  nain-'d,  was  crossed  a  short  distance 
before  we  njached  the  station.  It  rises  directly 
.south,  in  the  Medicine  IJow  Mountains,  and  runs 
nearly  north  to  the  place  wlnue  it  is  crossed  by 
the  railroad,  after  which  it  turns  toward  the 
west  ami  unites  with  the  North  Platte,  below 
Fort  .Steele. 

There  is  a  roun<lhnuse  of  five  stalls,  in  which 
one  or  mon;  onu'ines  are  kept,  to  assist  trains 
»ip  ami  down  the  ste>-p  jjrades  between  ln-n? 
and  Carbon.  It  is  also  a  point  from  wlii<h 
a  lari^e  quantity  of  military  supplies  for  Fort 
F'ttermau  and  other  jiosts  are  distributed. 
The  govi^rnment  has  a  freiijht  depot  here. 
There  are  one  or  two  stores,  with  the  inevitalile 


sal(jon  and  .several  dwellings,  in  the  vicinity. 
'J'ln!re  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  this  j»l;w,e  t4j 
Fort  Fetti-rman,  distance  ninety  ndles,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  nearest  I'oute  U>  the  gold  fields  in  the 
Hlack  11  ills  of  Dakota,  for  [lasst-ngers  and  miners 
from  the  West.  The  Indians  were  di>inclined  Ut 
leave  this  n'gion  and  even  now  hardly  know  how 
to  give  it  up.  In  the  summer  of  1^7 ."j,  they  came 
ht;re  and  stole  a  herd  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  horses  that  were  grazing  on  Kock  Creek. 
Some  of  these  horses  havf  been  seen  an<I  recog- 
nized at  the  agencies  of  Ked  Cloud  and  S)Kitt<-d 
Tail;  and  wln-n  demand  was  made  for  thfin,  the 
owners  were  tpiielly  told  by  tin*  Indian  agents  Uj 
make  out  their  claims  and  present  them  to  tin; 
proper  authoritii's  t^>  be  paid.  Hut  the  cases  of 
their  payment  are  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between.  Some  of  the  horses  stolen  belonged  to 
.ludge  Kelly,  memberof  Congress,  from  IVnnsyl- 
vania.  M<'dicine  How  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mugh, 
broken  cf)untry,  over  which  millions  of  antelo|M> 
anil  jack  rabbits  roam  at  pleasure.  When  the 
road  was  built  here  inunen.se  (|uantities  of  ties 
and  wood  were  cut  in  the. mountains  st>uth,  and 
delivered  at  this  place. 

('iiriositicH  of  Itulian  JJfe  antl  Char- 
acter.— The  entire  country,  from  North  I'latle 
over  as  far  as  the  western  lK)rder  of  Laramie 
Plains,  has  been  for  years  the  roving  ground  of 
the  Indians,  of  whom  we  ciudd  tell  many  inter- 
esting facts  resp<'cting  their  life  and  the  curious 
interviews  the  overland  scouts,  tra]>|H'rs,  etc., 
have  had  with  them.  To  a  man,  every  .scout  will 
unite  in  denunciation  of  their  treachery.  .lim 
Uaker, — an  olil  Kockv  Mountain  trajiper. — once 
told,  in  his  characteristic  manner  the  following, 
to  (Jeneral  Marcy  : 

"They  are  the  most  onsartainest  varmints  in 
all  creation,  and  I  reckon  thar  not  mor'n  half 
human  ;  for  you  never  seed  a  human,  arter  ytui'd 
fed  ami  treated  him  to  the  best  tixins  in  your 
lodge,  just  turn  round  and  sti'al  all  your  horse.s, 
or  anything  he  could  lay  his  hand  on. 

"  No,  not  adzackly  I  he  would  feel  kinder  grate- 
ful, and  a.sk  you  to  spread  a  blanket  in  his  lodge 
if  ever  you  pas.sed  that  way.  Hut  the  Indian, 
he  don't  care  shucks  for  you,  and  is  reatly  to  do 
you  a  Iwap  of  mischief  jis  soon  as  he  «piiLs  your 
ifeed.  No,  Cap',"  he  continued,  "it's  not  the 
right  way  to  give  'um  presents  to  buy  [M-ace  ;  but 
ef  I  was  governor  of  these  yeer  Inited  States, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd  invite  'um  all  to  a 
big  feast,  ami  make  believe  I  wanted  to  have  a 
big  talk,  ami  as  soon  as  I  got  'um  all  together.  I'll 
pitch  in  and  scalp  half  of  *uni.  and  then  t'other 
lialf  would  be  mighty  glad  to  make  a  jx-ace  that 
would  stick.  That's  the  way  I'd  make  a  treaty 
with  the  dog-tuid.  redlwllied  varmints;  and.  as 
sure  as  you're  born.  Cap.,  that's  the  only  way. 

"  It  ain"  no  use  to  talk  about  honor  with  them. 
Cap.;  they  hain't  g<it  no  such  thing  in  'um  ;  and 
they  won't  show  fair  fight,  any  way  you  can   fix 
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it.  Don't  they  kill  and  scalp  a  white  man, 
when'ar  they  get  the  better  on  him  ?  The  mean 
varmints,  they'll  never  behave  themselves  until 
you  give  'um  a  clean  out  and  out  licking.  They 
can't  onderstand  white  folks'  ways,  and  they 
won't  learn  'um,  and  ef  you  treat  'um  decently, 
they  think  you're  ateard.  You  may  depend  on't, 
Cap.,  the  only  way  to  treat  Indians,  is  to  thrash 
them  well  at  first,  then  the  balance  will  sorter 
take  to  you  and  behave  themselves." 

Indian  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
American  and  English  people,  are  often  pretty 
good.  An  Indian  once  describing  to  an  English- 
man the  characteristics  of  the  different  people 
ha  knew,  said  as  follows,  most  naively : 

"  King  George  man,  (  P^nglish  )  very  good  ; 
Boston  man,  (American)  good ;  John  Chinaman, 
not  good ;  but  the  black  man,  he  no  better  than  a 
dofj." 

They  are  particularly  curious  about  negroes, 
as  they  do  not  feel  certain  whether  the  black 
goes  all  through.  Some  years  ago,  a  party  of 
negroes  escaping  from  Texas,  were  captured  by 
some  of  the  Comanches,  who  scraped  their  skin  to 
settle  this  question. 

At  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Lincoln,  an 
Indian,  while  conversing  with  an  English  mis- 
sionary, asked  him  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
English.  He  was  told.  "  Ah  !  Queen  Victoly," 
for  they  can't  })ronounce  it.  "  Is  she  a  woman  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Who  is  the  chief  of  the  Boston  men, 
(American)?"  "JNIr.  Lincoln."  "Ah!  I  thought 
so ;  but  another  Indian  once  told  me  that  it  was 
Mr.  Washington.  Are  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
English  woman-chief  good  friends  ?  "  "  l''es, 
excellent  friends."  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and,  finally,  said  eagerly  :  "  Then  if  they  are  so 
good  friends,  wh_>/  does  not  Mr.  Lincoln  take  Queen 
Viclolij  for  hi'i  squaw  ?  " 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  card-playing, 
and,  perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  their  natural 
treachery  be  so  well  illustrated,  and  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  others  by  cheating. 

An  Indian  once,  while  at  a  wayside  village, 
near  the  mines,  and  withal  a  natural  born  swin- 
dler, explained  to  his  white  hearers  how  he 
could  manage  to  cheat  while  dealing  the  cards. 

While  playing  in  the  open  air,  in  some  valley, 
near  soma  rocks,  with  a  young  Indian,  while 
dealing  the  cards,  he  would  shout  out  as  if  he 
saw  some  lovely  forest  maid  passing  near  or 
ascending  the  rock  or  sides  of  the  liill :  "  Aah, 
nanich  skok  tenans  klatchmann  (Hallo!  look  at 
that  young  woman!)  "  While  the  Indian  looked 
around,  "  old  Buffalo "  immediately  took  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  double  to  himself,  or  of 
selecting  an  ace  or  two  before  his  opponent 
turned  around. 

A  semi-civilized  Indian,  named  Black  Beaver, 
once  visited  General  INIarcy  at  St.  Louis,  and  on 
his  return  back  to  his  native  camp,  he  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  knowledge  of  cities  and 


men,  white  and  civilized.  Camping  one  night 
with  a  Comanche  guide,  the  General  overheard 
the  two  in  an  apparently  earnest  and  amicable 
talk.  The  General  inquired  of  him  afterward 
what  he  had  been  saying. 

"  I've  been  telling  the  Comanche  what  I've 
seen  among  the  white  folks.  I  tell  him  'bout  the 
steamboats,   and  the   railroads,  and  the  heep  o' 

houses  I  see  in   St.  Louis,  but  he  say  Ize 

fool.  I  tell  him  the  world  is  round,  but  he  keep 
all  o'  time  say,  '  Hush,  you  fool,  do  you  spose  I'ze 
child?  Haven't  I  got  eyes?  Can't  I  see  the 
prairie  ?  You  call  him  round  ?  Maybe  so ;  I  tell 
you  something  you  not  know  before.  One  time 
my  grandfather  he  made  long  journey  that  way 
(West),  when  he  got  on  big  mountain,  lie  see 
heep  water  on  t'other  side,  just  so  flat  as  he  can 
be,  and  he  see  the  sun  go  straight  down  on 
t'other  side.  S'pose  the  world  flat  he  stand 
still?'" 

General  Marcy  attempted  to  explain  to  him 
the  telegraph,  but  there  he  was  nonplussed. 
"What  you  call  the  magnetic  telegraph?"  He 
was  told,  "Y^ou  have  heard  of  New  York  and 
New  Orleans?"  "  Oh,  yes."  "Very  well;  we 
have  a  wire  connecting  these  two  cities,  which 
are  1,000  miles  apart,  and  it  would  take  a  man 
thirty  days,  on  a  good  horse,  to  ride  it.  Now,  a 
man  stands  at  one  end  of  this  wire  in  New  York, 
and  by  touching  it  a  lew  times,  he  inquires  of 
his  friend  in  New  Orleans,  what  he  had  for 
breakfast.  His  friend  in  New  Orleans  touches 
the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
answer  comes  back,  ham  and  tygs." 

Beaver  was  requested  to  tell  this  to  the  Co- 
manche, but  he  remained  silent,  his  countenance 
all  the  time  covered  with  a  most  comical,  puz- 
zled expression.  Again  he  was  asked  to  tell  him, 
when  he  observed,  "  No,  Captain,  I  not  tell  him 
that,  for  I  don't  b'lieve  that  myself." 

He  was  assured  that  it  was  a  fact,  but  no 
amount  of  assurances  could  induce  him  to  jiiii 
his  faith  on  such  a  seemingly  inci'edible  state- 
ment.    All  he  would  reply  was  simply, 

"  Injun  not  very  smart ;  sometimes  he's  big 
fool,  but  he  holler  pretty  loud ;  you  hear  him, 
maybe,  half  a  mile;  you  say'Merican  man  he 
talk  thousand  miles ;'  I  'spect  you  try  to  fool  me 
now,  Cap'n.     Ma/i  be  you  lie." 

Polygamy  is  quite  frequent  among  many  of 
the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  some  anuisiiig 
stories  are  told  of  the  way  they  get  their  wives. 
One  such  is  told  of  an  Indian  boy  of  only  eight- 
een, whose  father,  considering  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  discretion,  presented  him 
with  a  lodge,  several  horses,  and  goods  enough 
to  establish  him  in  life.  The  first  thing  the  pre- 
cocious youth  did  was  to  go  and  seci-etly  bargain 
with  a  chief  for  his  daughter,  enjoining  secrecy, 
and  then  to  a  second,  third  and  fourth,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  on  a  fixed  day,  he  claimed 
all  four  ladies,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  tribe 
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and  the  iiidiijnatiou  of  tlie  fathers.  liiit  he  ol>- 
taiiiwl  Ills  wivKs  and  marched  tliem  off  to  his 
\\ii;wain.  Not  only  this,  hut  the  ciiiefs  deter- 
mined tliat  a  youtli  who  could  do  so  hold  an  act. 
must  he  a  person  of  discretion,  and  deserved  and 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  council  among  the  war- 
riors ami  the  medicine  men. 

Of  tlie  want  of  hoolvs  and  writinj;  amonp  the 
Indians,  th'-y  K'^'*'  ^'>"  f"II<»wiiit,'  explanations  : 

"  It  is  impossihle.  The  (ireat  Spirit  at  first 
made  a  red  and  a  white  hoy;  to  the  red  boy  he 
fjave  a  hook,  and  to  the  white  boy  a  b(nv  and 
arrow,  l>ut  tiie  white  boy  came  round  the  red 
boy,  stoli!  his  book,  and  went  off,  h-avinij  him 
the  how  and  arrow,  and,  therefore,  an  Jndian 
could  not  make  a  hook." 

Ciirlunt, — (j.lO..")  miles  from  Omaha,  with  an 
elevation  of  0,750  feet.  A  station  of  great 
j)romin(^nce  for  coal  mining.  Population  TOO. 
This  is  the  first  station  on  tlie  line  of  the 
road,  where  the  company  obtains  a  supply 
of  coal.  A  shaft  aV)out  120  feet  deep  has 
been  sunk,  and  veins  of  coal  opened  about 
six  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  hoisted  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine,  and 
dumped  into  cars  by  means  of  chutes,  or  into 
large  bins  from  which  it  is  taken  to  supjily 
pa.ssiiig  engines.  From  50  to  150  men  are 
eniployeil  in  these  mines,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  live  in  board  shanties,  adolie  houses,  and 
dug-<iuts  along  the  side  of  the  track.  The  coal 
is  mostly  used  by  the  company — but  little  being 
sold  as  it  is  not  as  good  for  domestic  piu'poses  as 
the  coal  found  at  Kock  Spiings.  Leaving  Car- 
bon we  pass  through  <a  rugged  country,  with 
scenery  sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  the  traveler 
on  the  constant  kK>kout,  to 

ShnpsttH, — a  side  track,  with  section-house, 
66:5.5  miles  from  Omaha,  and  an  elevation  of  (j,8i)8 
feet.  Passenger  trains  do  not  stop  and  on  we 
goto 

I'erry, — 668.1  miles  from  Omalia,  and  6,050 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  Simpson  to  this  sta- 
tion, you  can  obtain  the  finest  view  of  Elk 
Mountain  on  the  h^ft.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  its  elevation,  but  its  comparative 
short  distance  from  the  road  causes  it  to  look 
high  and  grand.  It  can  l)esefn  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, either  east  or  west,  and  is  the  noted  peak 
of  the  Metlicine  Bow  Range.  It  seems  to 
jut  out  from  the  main  ridge,  and  looking 
from  the  west,  stands  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky.  The  station  is  named  in  hon<ir 
of  Colonel  Percy,  who  was  killed  here  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  when  the  road  was  being  sur- 
veyed. At  this  station  passengers  who  desire 
to  visit  Elk  Mountain,  and  the  region  in  its  im- 
m'diate  vicinity  will  leave  the  cars.  During 
the  constriu'tion  of  the  road  large  quantities  of 
wood  and  ties  with  timber  for  britlges,  were  cut 
in  the  mountains  and  loot  hills,  .md  hauled  tti 
this  station.     At  the  foot  of  Elk  Mountain  stood 


Fort  Hal  leek  now  abandoned,  and  a  station  of 
the  Overland  Stage  Company.  There  were  many 
skirmishes  with  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  in 
those  days,  and  now  and  then  you  will  be  ai»le  to 
find  an  old  settler  who  will  entertain  you  for 
hours,  in  the  recital  of  wild  a<lventures  and  hair- 
brea<lth  escapes.  A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  old 
fort  and  the  region  of  cc»untry  around,  t<:)gether 
with  a  clo.se  view  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
mountain.s,  will  amply  repay  the  traveler  for  hi.s 
time  and  money.  About  four  miles  south  of 
Percy,  fine  veins  of  coal  were  discovered  in  1875, 
but  they  have  not  been  opened  or  tested.  One 
is  nine  ami  the  other  over  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Notice  a  suggestive  sign  as  you  pa.ss  the 
station.  It  is  "  Bowles's  IIot<'l,"  ami  of  course, 
indicates  that  everything  is  perfectly  "straight" 
within. 

South  of  tlii.s  station  there  is  some  \exy  fine 
grazing  land,  mostly  in  the  valleys  of  the  little 
streams  that  head  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Range, 
and  flow  westward  into  the  North  Platte  River, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  cut  during 
favorable  seasons. 

A  CiirifniH  find  J-lrrithiff  Hare, — En- 
gineers have  told  of  a  curious  scene  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad  not  far  from  the  Laramie  Plains,  of  a 
race  between  the  locomotive  and  a  herd  of  deer. 
At  daybreak,  the  locomotive,  with  its  long  train 
of  carriages  and  freight  cars,  entered  a  narrow 
valley  or  gorge,  where  runs  quite  a  rivulet  of 
clear  and  cold  mountain  water.  On  the  banks 
of  this  stream  a  large  herd  of  red  deer  were 
standing,  occasionally  lapping  the  refresh- 
ing element.  The  timid  creatures,  startled  by 
the  presence  in  their  midst  of  the  "iron  hor.se." 
knew  not  what  course  io  pursue  in  order  to  get 
away  from  it.  The  engineer,  to  add  to  their 
evident  perplexity,  caused  the  whistle  to  send 
forth  its  loudi'st  and  most  discordant  shriek. 
This  was  enough  for  the  deer.  To  get  beyond 
reach  of  this  new  enemy,  they  started  up  the 
roafl,  taking  the  course  the  locomotive  was 
jiursuing.  The  race  became  exciting.  It  wa.s  a 
superb  trial  of  steam  and  iron  against  muscle 
and  lung.  The  engineer  "  put  on  steam,"  and 
.sent  his  loconictive  with  its  burden.soine  train, 
whirling  along  the  track  ;  but  for  many  miles — 
six  or  .seven  it  w.i,s  estimated — the  frightened 
animals  kept  ahead,  fairly  beating  their  antago- 
nist. At  la-st  the  pursued'  and  pursuer  got  into  a 
more  ojien  countn,'.  This  the  deer  i^-rceiving, 
they  sprang  on  one  side,  and,  with  unabated 
sp'i'd,  ran  to  a  safe  distance,  where  beyond  reach 
of  loc<miotive  or  rifle,  they  stood  and  gazed  with 
dilated  eyes — their  limbs  trembling  from  un- 
usual exertion,  ami  ga.><ping  for  breath — at  their 
fast  receding  enemy. 

/>««// — is  the  next  station — simply  a  side 
track.  It  is  t!71."J  miles  from  Omaha;  elevalitm, 
(!,.'S75  feet.  The  rugged,  broken  character  of  the 
countrv  with  cuts  for  the   track,  and  fills  in  the 
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valleys,  will  interest  the  observing  tourist  if  he 
passes  by  in  daylic^ht. 

St.  Marys, — 681.7  miles  from  Omaha,  with 
an  elevation  of  6,751  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  sta^ 
tion  with  accompanying  side  tack,  section-house, 
etc.  From  this  station  to  the  next,  the  bluffs 
are  rugged  and  wild,  the  road  passing  through  a 
short  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuts.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  changing  scenery  as  you  move 
along  with  the  train,  to  relieve  this  country  from 
its  desolate  appearance.  Sage  brush  and  grease- 
wood  continue  to  be  the  only  products  of  the  soil. 

Walcott, — a  side  track  689.5  miles  from  the 
IVIissouri  River,  and  6,800  feet  above  the  sea. 
After  leaving  this  station,  the  road  winds  around 
the  bluffs,  passing  through  some  very  deep  cuts, 
near  one  of  which  there  is  a  stone  quarry  from 
which  stone  is  taken  by  the  company  for  road 
purposes  at  Green  River.  A  side  track  to  the 
cjuarry  has  been  laid  and  stone  easily  loaded  on 
the  flat  cars  used  for  their  transportation.  Sud- 
denly bursting  through  one  of  these  cuts  we 
enter  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  through  what  is 
called  Rattle  Snake  Pass,  by  the  railroad  men, 
and  arrive  at 

Fort  Steele,  —  which  is  695.3  miles  from 
Omaha,  122.5  miles  from  Laramie,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  6,810  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station, 
and  the  site  of  the  government  post  of  the  same 
name.  We  cross  North  Platte  River  just  before 
arriving  at  the  station,  and  are  4,051  feet  higher 
than  when  we  crossed  the  same  stream  at  North 
Platte  City,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  Plattes 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Fort  Steele  was 
established  on  the  last  day  of  June,   1868,  by 


Col.  R.  I.  Dodge,  then  of  the  Thirtieth  United 
States  Infantry.  It  is  considered  a  good  strate- 
gic point,  as  well  as  a  convenient  base  of  suj^plies, 
in  case  of  a  campaign  against  the  Indians.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  of  logs,  and  none  of  them 
very  comfortable.  In  1875,  the  government  fin- 
ished a  fine  stone  hospital  building  here.  The 
station  also  does  considerable  government  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  a  government  depot  for  receiv- 
ing and  storing  supplies  near  the  track.  The 
valley  of  the  North  Platte  at  this  upper  cross- 
ing is  quite  narrow,  without  the  broad  and 
fertile  bottom-lands  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
below  as  we  whirled  along  its  banks.  From  the 
head  of  this  river  in  the  North  Park  of  Colorado, 
to  a  point  as  far  down  as  Fort  Laramie,  its  route 
describes  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  Its  tributa- 
ries from  the  east  mostly  rise  in  the  Medicine 
Bow  Range,  and  flow  westward.  They  are 
principally  Douglas  Creek,  Fresh  Creek,  Brusli 
Creek,  Cedar  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and  Pass 
Creek.  They  are  beautiful  streams  with  fine 
grass  valleys  and  partially  wooded  banks.  Its 
tributaries  from  the  west  are  Beaver  Creek, 
Grand  Encampment  Creek,  Cow  Creek,  Hot 
Spring  Creek,  Jack  Creek,  and  Sage  Creek. 
Hot  Spring  Creek  is  so  named  from  the  hot  sul- 
phur springs  which  are  found  near  its  mouth. 
All  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  ISIedicine  Bow 
Range,  and  flow  into  the  North  Platte,  show  the 
"  color  "  of  gold  where  they  have  been  prospected, 
and  some  rich  diggings  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  the  head  of  Douglas  Creek.  We 
believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains  will  develop  into  a  rich  mining 
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country.  The  waters  of  the  Hot  Spriiifjs  re- 
ft'ired  to  artf  claimed  to  jm)ssi'Ss  ri'iiiaikable  iiie- 
(liriiial  virtut-s,  ami  an-  tioiii  lo  tu  i.j  iiiik-s  from 
Koit  StiM'le,  up  tilt!  rii,'lit  bank  of  the*  river. 
The  wonilers  of  even  these  desolate  plains  do 
not  begin  to  be  known,  and  when  they  are  fully 
realized,  the  world  will  be  astonished  at  the 
results.  Al>out  three  miles  west  of  Fort  Steele 
is  the  site  of  Henton — the  town  that  wa.s — now 
wholly  abandoned.  For  a  short  time  it  was  the 
business  terminus  of  the  road,  while  its  construc- 
tion was  going  on.  and  jMissessed  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  railroad  towns  in  those  days.  At 
one  time  it  had  a  population  estimated  as  high 
as  five  thousand  souls.  Old  iron  barrel  hoops, 
rusty  tin  cans,  a  few  holr's  in  the  ground,  a  few 
j>osts  an<l  stum[)S,  and  nearly  or  (piite  a  hundred 
nameles.s  graves  in  close  proximity,  are  all  that 


perior  satisfaction  it  would  pnve.  The  railroad 
reached  and  passed  Bentfm  in  July,  18(J8.  The 
valley  of  the  N.  Platte  Kiver  begins  to  be  occu- 
j)ied  by  cattle  men,  iis  stock  can  be  carried 
through  the  severest  winters,  thus  far  exjx'rienced, 
without  hay.  It  ha.s  suj>erior  a<lvantages,  not 
only  for  grazing,  but  its  numerous  "draws" 
or  ravines  afford  friendly  shelter  in  ca.se  of  storm.s. 

I'ifU'  on  tin-  Sorth  I'lattt-,  near  Fo$'t 
Frt'il  Strr/t'. — The  J'latte  River  here  is  over 
Too  miles  from  its  mouth  near  Omaha,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  (1,84.")  feet.  I'fion  the  plains  it  was 
a  wide,  shallow  stream,  with  saiul-bars  ami  shift- 
ing currents.  ]  lere  it  is  a  deep,  clear,  cold  stream, 
ancl  but  little  distant  from  its  sf)urce  among  the 
[•erpetiial  snow   banks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

CIreuiiriilf' — is  the  next  station,  7o;}.7  miles 
from   Omaha   with   an    elevation  of   (i.rti'A)  feet 
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now  remain  to  mark  the  place  where  Henton 
w;is.  It  grew  in  a  day,  and  fadeil  out  of  sight  as 
<|uiekly.  Hut  it  was  a  red-hot  town  while  it 
last<'il.  A  death,  sometimes  two  or  three  of 
theni,  with  corres]K)n<liug  burials,  was  the  morn- 
ing cust<jm.  Whisky  was  j>referred  to  water  be- 
caiLse  it  wius  much  easier  to  obtain,  and  unre- 
strained by  civilized  society  or  wholesome  laws, 
the  devil  in  men  and  women  ha<l  full  sway,  an<l 
made  free  exhibitions  of  his  nature.  The  town 
was  three  miles  from  the  North  Platte  Kiver. 
where  all  the  water  was  obtained  anti  hauled 
in,  price  ten  cents  per  bui-ket.  or  one  dollar 
{x»r  l)arrel.  In  that  town,  a  ilrink  of  regular  old 
"tangle-foot"  whisky,  at  "two  bits"  (twenty- 
five  cents)  would  last  a  good  deal  longer  than 
a  bucket  of    water,  to  say   notiiing   of   tlie  su- 
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alxive  the  .sea.  It  is  simply  a  side  track  for  the 
meeting  and  passing  of  trains.  Passenger  trains 
seldom  stop.  The  next  station  and  the  end  of 
a  sulMlivision  of  the  roa<l  is 

Jtnu'fins, — named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Rawlins,  (ieneral  (Jrant's  chief  of  staff  an<I  his 
first  secretary  of  war.  The  sjirings  near  here 
bear  the  .same  name,  but  it  has  Ih^'h  i?u-orrectIy 
spi'lled,  heret4)fore.  This  .station  is  \'M.U  miles 
fmm  Laramie,  and  710.7  miles  from  Omaha.  It 
ha.s  an  elevation  of  *{.7:{'_*  feet.  We  are  going  up 
hill  again.  The  town  has  a  |>opulation  of  over 
700  souls,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  railroad 
em|>Ioyes.  The  conipany  has  erected  a  hotel  for 
the  use  of  it.s  employes  and  the  traveling  public, 
and  has  a  nunidhou^e  and  machin»*-shops  which 
are  kept  pretty  busy  in  the  repair  of  engines. 


The  water  used  by  engines  on  this  division  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  form  scales  on  the  inside  of  the 
boiler  and  adhere  to  the  flues.  The  engines  are, 
therefore,  carefully  watched  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  guard  against  accidents,  ^orth  of  the 
town,  is  what  might  be  called  in  some  countries, 
a  mountain.  Xear  the  east  end  of  this  mount- 
ain valuable  beds  of  red  hematite — iron  ore — 
have  been  found.  This  ore  is  very  pure,  and, 
when  ground,  makes  a  very  hard  and  durable 
paint.  It  is  said  to  be  water  and  fire-proof  when 
used  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  dark  red 
freight  and  flat  cars  which  you  see  on  the  line  of 
the  road  belonging  to  the  company,  have  been 
painted  with  this  material,  and  it  is  rapidly 
growing  into  public  favor  as  its  merits  become 
known.  There  are  two  mills  here  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  paint,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
always  on  hand.  Forty  miles  due  north  from 
Rawlins  are  the  Ferris  and  Seminole  mining  dis- 
tricts. These  mines  were  visited,  in  1875,  by 
Professor  Hayden  and  Professor  Thompson. 
The  lodes  operated  by  the  Vulcan  Mining  Com- 
pany, indicated  gold,  silver  and  copper,  mixed 
with  iron.  This  company  is  composed  mostly  of 
mechanics  and  employes  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
They  first  sunk  a  shaft  on  the  vein  and 
obtained  ore  at  about  60  feet  from  the  surface 
that  assayed  well  and  gave  indications  of  a  rich 
mine.  They  then  commenced  a  tunnel,  and  from 
their  monthly  wages,  during  nearly  two  years  or 
more,  contributed  and  expended  about  $24,000. 
At  a  distance  of  about  3(35  feet,  they  struck  the 
vein,  and  have  a  large  body  of  rich  ore  in  sight 
and  on  the  dump.  A  mill  will  soon  be  put  in, 
when  the  company  will  begin  to  realize  some- 
thing for  their  outlay.  The  Elgin  Mining  Com- 
pany have  also  put  in  a  tunnel,  and  are  reported 
to  have  struck  a  rich  vein.  The  developments, 
thus  far  made,  indicate  that  the  copper  and  silver 
will  soon  run  out,  and  that  the  mines  will  be 
essentially  gold-bearing.  South  of  Rawlins  about 
60  miles,  in  the  Snake  River  Region,  are  fine 
grazing  fields,  already  occupied,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  cattle  men,  and  mining  country  yet 
undeveloped.  Placer  diggings  have  been  found 
and  worked  to  some  extent,  and  indications  of 
rich  quartz  lodes  are  prevalent,  some  having 
already  been  discovered.  A  colony  of  farmers 
and  miners  from  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Col., 
have  settled  in  that  region,  and  more  are  con- 
stantly going  in.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Rawlins,  east,  is  a  large  sulphur  spring.  It  is 
xmtaken.  as  yet.  We  could  not  ascertain 
whether  the  waters  had  been  analyzed  or  not, 
though  they  are  claimed  to  possess  the  usual 
medicinal  qualities  of  water  from  similar  springs. 
The  springs  frequently  alluded  to  as  Rawlins 
Springs,  are  on  the  left  of  the  track,  and  a  little 
west  of  the  town.  The  small  creek  which  passes 
through  the  place,  is  known  as  Separation  Creek, 


and  empties  into  the  North  Platte  River  north 
of  Fort  Steele.  There  are,  also,  immense  beds 
or  lakes  of  soda,  tributary  to  this  station,  some 
of  which  is  nearly  pure.  When  they  are  utilized, 
as  they  doubtless  soon  will  be,  and  the  industry 
is  developed,  employment  will  be  given  to  many 
laborers  now  idle,  together  with  fortunes  to  those 
who  have  the  nerve  and  capacity  to  successfully 
carry  it  on.  We  are  informed  that  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  paid 
in  customs  duties  on  the  article  of  imported  soda, 
alone.  Rawlins  is  in  the  midst  of  a  broken,  des- 
olate country,  and  depends  upon  railroad  impor- 
tations for  nearly  everything  upon  wiiich  its 
people  live,  though  there  is  a  fine  country  re- 
ported both  north  and  south.  In  addition  to  the 
other  buildings  named,  it  has  the  usual  quantity 
of  saloons,  together  with  several  stores,  at  which 
a  thriving  trade  is  done.  The  future  of  the 
town  will  depend  largely  upon  the  developments 
in  the  mining  districts  spoken  of. 

Suniinif. — A  side  track,  nearly  seven  miles 
from  Rawlins,  and  717.4:  miles  from  Omaha; 
elevation,  6,821  feet.  Heavy  grades  now  for 
quite  a  distance. 

Separation. — One  would  naturally  suppose 
from  the  name,  that  the  waters  flowing  east  and 
west,  divided  or  separated  here,  but  such  is  not 
the  fact.  It  is  reported  that  a  party  of  engineers 
who  were  surveying  and  locating  the  road, 
sepai'ated  here  to  run  different  lines — hence  the 
name.  It  is  a  telegraph  station,  724.1  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  6,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  artesian  well  at  this  station,  which 
supplies  the  water  tank  is  860  feet  deep.  The 
water  from  these  wells  is  not  always  pure — fre- 
quently having  a  brackish  or  alkali  taste. 

Fi/lmore, — named  in  honor  of  a  former  di- 
vision superintendent  of  the  road,  now  in  the 
stock  business,  with  ranche  at  Wyoming.  It  is 
731.6  miles  from  Omaha;  elevation,  6,885  feet. 
Simply  a  side  track  in  the  midst  of  a  barren, 
broken  country. 

CresfoH, — 738.6  miles  from  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  road,  and  7,030  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  telegraph  station,  with  the  usual  side 
tracks  and  section-house.  Three  miles  farther 
west,  and  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  divide 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans. 
This  is  the  crowning  ridge  in  the  backbone  of  the 
Continent,  and  a  desolate  place  it  is.  It  is  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "  What  was 
this  country  made  for?" — We  asked  a  fellow- 
traveler.  "To  hold  the  rest  of  it  together" — 
was  the  ready  reply.  That  is  good;  the  best 
reason  for  its  existence  we've  had.  It  is  of  some 
use  after  all.  Allowing  60  feet  grade  for  the 
three  miles  west  of  Creston,  to  the  actual  summit 
of  the  divide,  and  we  are  then  1,122  feet  lower 
than  at  Sherman.  It  is  true  there  are  no  lofty 
peaks  here,  with  snowy  crests  the  year  round, 
but  an  immense  roll,  over  which  we  glide  and 
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never  tliiiik  that  we  are  crossiiicf  the  suinniit  of 
the  rock-ribbed  Kuckies.  At  this  divide  ii  short 
distaiici!  north  of  the  track,  a  pole  was  once 
erected  witli  a  fla^  to  mark  tlie  sjHjt,  but  it  has 
fallen  betore  the  tierce  nales  which  sweep  over 
this  elevated  ridj^e,  and  which  seem  to  have  with- 
ered everythinjj  they  touched.  Standintf  on  the 
rear  plattorni  of  the  train,  looking  east  you  notice 
the  undulations  of  the  luad  as  it  passes  beneath 
you;  Elk  Mountain  of  tiie  Medicine  How  Range, 
and  the  far  distant  lUack  Hills  rise  grandly  in 
view  as  you  approach  the  crest,  but  suddi-nly  you 
have  passed  to  the  other  side,  and  a  stretch  of 
country  two  hundred  miles  long  drops  from  your 
view  in  an  instant.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
most  ditliculty  with  snow  i.s  usually  experienced 
in  the  winter.  Tliere  is  a  constant  breeze  here, 
and  freijuent  storms,  though  a  few  miles  farther 
it  may  bt;  clear  and  pleasant.  In  the  great  snow 
blockade  of  tlie  winter  of  ISTl-li,  tiie  telegrajili 
poles  were  frecpieiitly  l)uried  in  the  drifts.  The 
Western  Union  Company  liad  tlieir  wires  ele- 
vated on  poles  planted  in  the  snow  in  .several 
place.s,  to  keep  them  above  the  drifts.  In  that 
blockade,  the  worst  ever  known  since  the  road 
was  built,  there  were  seventeen  days  without 
trains.  Since  then  the  track  has  been  raised, 
snow  fences  planted,  sheds  erected  and  every  pos- 
sible appliance  used  to  insure  the  safe  and 
.speedy  passage  of  trains.  Lo<iking  again  to  the 
north  you  can  see  the  snowy  heads  of  the  ^^'ind 
River  Mountains,  with  the  peak  named  after 
Fremont,  the  gallant  Path-finder  of  the  West, 
towering  against  tlie  sky.  Notice  the  dark 
sliades  of  the  tind)er  lines  as  they  press  against 
the  eternal  snows  with  which  they  are  covered. 
Looking  forward  to  the  west,  if  you  have  a 
chance.  Pilot  Butte,  north  of  Rock  Spring.s,  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  the  plains,  is  clearly- 
visible.  To  the  south  you  behold  the  mountains 
where  the  tributaries  of  the  .Snake  River  rise, 
and  whence  they  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  No- 
lice  onnorllt  si<jn-bo(iril,  " CoNTi.NKN rvi.  Divide." 

Laf/ifiiH,  —  Titi.l  miles  from  Om.dia,  and 
6,yUU  feet  above  the  sea.  Passenger  trains  do 
not  stop  as  it  is  only  aside  track.     On  we  go  to 

If'ashahic, — so  called  after  a  Shoshone  chief, 
reputed  to  be  friendly  to  the  whites,  whose  tribe 
fights  the  Sioux  when  there  is  opportunity. 
Here  is  an  artesian  well,  638  feet  deep,  flowing 
800  gallons  per  hour. 

lied  J}t'Sfi-t. — The  country  near  is  reddish 
in  appearance,  but  the  place  is  named  alter  the 
Jieit  Desert,  near  which  is  an  immense  basin  of 
its  own,  similar  to  the  Salt  Lake  basin.  It  lies 
oUO  feet  below  the  level  of  the  country,  has  no 
outlet,  and  extends  from  the  South  Pass  on  the 
north,  to  Hridger's  Pa.ss  on  the  south,  and  east 
from  sunnnit  of  the  divide  to  Tipton  on  the  west, 
a  very  singular  depression  right  on  the  divide  of 
the  Continent.  The  little  stream  just  seen  before 
reaching  this  place,  flows  south  and  is  lost  in  this 
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basin.  The  country  near  i.s  alkali,  and  subject 
to  high  water  and  heavy  rains,  giving  great  diffi- 
culty to  preserve  the  security  of  roaili»ed  and 
track.  .Station  is  7t>;i  miles  from  Omaha;  ele- 
vation (i.TlO  feet. 

Ti]tton, — a  side  track  for  ineeting  and  pa.ss- 
ing  trains.  It  is  70U.0  miles  from  tlie  "  Big 
Muddy,"  with  an  elevation  of  (i,N)()  feet.  We 
have  been  going  up  hill  again — leaving  the  val- 
ley of  tjje  Snake  River.  The  snows  of  winter 
leave  heavy  drifts  along  here,  but  the  railroad 
men  have  learned  by  exjierience  how  to  manage 
them  (piite  successfully.  When  tlie  drifts  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  fences  in  height,  they  go 
along  and  raise  the  fences  to  the  top  of  the  drifts, 
fastening  them  as  best  they  can  in  the  snow. 
'Jhis  they  repeat  as  often  as  nece.ssaiT,  and  thus, 
the  snow,  in  many  instances,  is  kept  away  from 
the  track,  Imt  the  drifts  become  pretty  hij^h. 

Tuble  ll<n-li, — named  from  a  rock  reseiid>ling 
a  table  south  of,  and  about  six  miles  from  the 
station.  It  is  770.3  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
0.890  feet  above  the  .sea — is  a  telegrajih  station. 
There  is  a  long,  evenly  cut  bluff  .south  of  the 
I  track,  estimated  to  be  (JfMJ  feet  in  height.  On 
what  appears  to  be  the  north-west  corner  of  this 
blurt'  a  .scjuare,  table-like,  projection  ri.se.s — the 
table — and  presents  a  very  odd  appearance.  It 
can  be  seen  for  quite  a  distance,  a.s  you  look  to 
the  left  from  the  cars.  Tlie  table  projects  al)Out 
60  feet  above  the  bluffs  adjoining,  though  it  does 
not  seem  half  that  distance.     Next  we  come  to 

Afidtr, — 781. .5  miles  from  Omaha,  and  6.785 
feet  above  the  .sea.  South  of  this  station  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  mo.ss 
agates  are  found.  The  stones,  however,  are  not 
clear  and  welklefined.  They  are  smoky  and 
dark,  rendering  them  nearly  valueless.  Agate  is 
only  a  side  track  where  trains  seldom  stop. 
Down  the  grade  we  pass  to 

Ififter  Cret'h, — a  telegraph  station.  786.3 
miles  from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  6.685 
feet.  At  this  station,  we  first  strike  the  well- 
known  Bitter  Creek  Valley,  through  which  we 
shall  pass  to  Green  River.  Al)Out  four  miles 
below  this  station,  on  the  .south  side  of  the  track, 
the  old  overland  stage  and  emigrant  road  struck 
the  valley,  as  it  came  in  from  Bridger's  Pa.s,s,  and 
aci-oss  the  Snake  River  Valley.  The  railroad 
reaches  Bitter  Creek  through  a '*  draw  "  or  dry 
ravine  which  unites  with  the  valley  proj^r,  at  the 
station.  The  old  stage-road  struck  the  creek 
farther  .south,  and  before  it  reaches  the  railroad. 
This  was  formerlv  quite  a  station,  and  the  end 
of  a  pa.ssenger  division.  It  ha.s  a  small  round- 
house, with  ten  stalls  and  turn-table,  ufxni  which 
the  engines  and  snow-plows  are  turned.  Between 
this  station  and  Rawlins,  a.s  has  been  observed, 
are  very  heavy  grades,  requiring  two  engines  to 
pull  a  train.  These  extra  engines  come  with 
trains  as  far  as  this  station,  and  then  a.ssist  ea.st- 
ward  bound  trains  back  again.     A  large  quan- 


SCENES  ON  GREEN  RIYER. 

1.— Flaming  Gorge.    2.— Brown's  Hole.    3.— Looking  up  tlie  Valley  of  Green  River. 
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tity  of  bridge  timber  is  also  kept  here,  ready 
for  any  einerj^eiicy.  In  the  great  wu.shout  at 
the  foot  of  this  valley,  in  the  spring  of  l5i7.j, 
large  quantities  were  usfd.  Bitter  Creek  is 
rightly  named.  Its  waters  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali  that  they  are  almost 
useless.  Nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  tliis 
creek,  where  it  is  fed  by  cold,  clear  springs, 
for  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  station, 
trout  have  been  caught,  though  tliey  are 
small.  The  rugged  scenery  along  tliis  valley 
will  interest  the  traveler,  as  the  views  are 
constantly  changing.  There  are  no  machine- 
shops  for  repairs  here,  only  the  live-stall 
roundhouse.  The  creek  has  been  dammed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  water  tank, 
though  the  water  is  not  tlie  best  for  boil- 
ers. The  whole  region  of  country,  from  a 
point  east,  as  far  as  Rock  Creek  to  Gn-en 
River,  is  underlaid  with  coal.  It  frequently 
crops  out  in  this  valley.  The  coal  is  lignite 
and  will  not  "  coke "  like  the  bituminous 
coal.  There  are  also  indications  of  iron 
and  other  minerals,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  valley.  Occasionally,  you  will 
see  little  shrub  pines  on  the  bluffs — but  no 
timber.  These  pines  have  tried  to  grow, 
but  the  sterility  of  the  soil  is  against  them. 
They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  "  take 
root."  Sometimes  it  seems,  as  you  j)ass 
down  the  valley  and  look  ahead,  as  though 
the  train  was  going  square  against  the 
rocks,  and  would  be  dashed  in  pieces;  but 
a  sudden  curve,  and  you  have  rounde«l  the 
projecting  bluffs,  and  are  safely  pursuing 
your  journey.  Again,  it  seems  as  though 
the  bluffs  were  trying  to  shake  hands  across 
the  chasm,  or  making '  an  effort  to  become 
dovetailed  together.  They  assume  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  washed  out  in  places  by  the 
storms  of  ages — sfnoothly  carved  as  if  by 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor — and  again,  ragged 
and  grotesque.  The  geology  of  the  Bitter 
Creek  and  Green  River  Valleys,  will  afford 
a  chapter  of  curious  interest,  and  will  amply 
reward  him  who  searches  thoroughly  aftt-r 
the  knowledge.  Professor  Ilayden  and  Major 
Powell  liave  the  best  reports  on  the  forma- 
tion and  geology  of  this  region. 

lUnvU  Unties  —  is  then^xt  station,  795.4 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  (S.HOO  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  telegraph  station  with 
accompanying  side  tracks.  Fomierly  there 
was  a  coal  mine  worked  here,  said  to  be- 
long to  Jack  Morrow,  now  of  Omaha,  and 
quite  a  noted  frontier  character  in  his 
day.  It  furnishes  excellent  coal,  easily  ac- 
cessible, the  vein  being  from  six  to  eitjht 
feet  thick.  As  you  approach  the  station, 
notice  the  balanced  rock  north  of  the 
road  and  within  oO  feet  of  the  side 
track.      The    buttes    from    which    the    station 


is  named  are  south  of  the  creek,  and  plainly 
visible. 

HuUville^ — named  after  a  noted  contractor 
who  graded  the  road  through  this  part  of 
the  valley.  A  few  f>osts  and  adobe  walls  are 
all  that  rfuiain  of  the  camp.  It  is  simpiv 
a  side  track,  !S<J<l.y  miles  from  Omaha,  witli 
an   elevation    of    G,.>9()    feet. 

Point  of  UiH-lis — is  a  station  with  a  his- 
tory. It  was  formerly  quite  a  town,  but  its 
glory  has  departed  with  the  causes  which 
brought  it  into  existence.  It  was  formerly 
the  pioint  of  departure  and  the  outfitting 
place  for  the  Sweetwater  Gold  District,  South 
Pass  City,  Atlantic  City,  Camp  Stambaugh, 
and  other  places  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
South  Pass  at  the  foot  of  Wind  River 
Mountains,  and  is  the  nearest  railroad  point 
to  those  places,  to-day,  with  a  good  wagon 
road  not  much  traveled.  Distance  to  South 
Pass  City,  Uo  miles.  The  rocks  from  which 
this  place  is  named  are  on  a  high  point 
south  of  the  track,  and  a  little  east  of  the 
station.  They  seem  in  the  distance  like  faint 
outlines  of  huge  perpendicular  columns,  not 
very  high,  but  really  305  feet  perpendicular 
al)Ove  their  base  surroundings.  Their  eunmiit 
is  about  1,100  feet  above  the  track.  At  the 
base  of  the  rocks  proper,  and  about  735  feet 
above  the  track,  seven  sulphur  springs  break 
out,  three  of  which  are  large  ones,  the  balance 
being  small. 

North  of  the  track,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  station,  is  an  iron  spring, 
reputed  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  oual- 
ities,  several  invalids,  esf>ecially  females,  nav- 
ing  been  hiulily  benefited  by  drinking  and 
bathing  in  its  waters.  Four  miles  north  of 
the  station  is  a  huge  sulphur  spring,  with 
water  jxturing  forth  from  the  ground.  The 
artesian  well,  which  supplies  the  water 
tank  here,  is  7tK)  feet  deep.  AVater  is  pumped 
out  by  steam  power.  ^N  ells  &  Fargo 's  Over- 
land Express  Company  had  a  station  here, 
and  their  old  adobe  buildings,  rapidly  going 
into  decay,  may  still  be  seen  across  the 
creek,  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  In  the 
"  pipiing "  times  of  the  town  several  build- 
ings were  commenced,  but  the  collapse  was 
so  sudden  that  they  were  never  completed. 
This  station  is  Sf)t!.7  miles  from  Omaha,  and 
6,490  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  now  a  place 
of  large  coal  interests,  over  one  hundred 
car  lo;uls  per  day  l)eing  shipj^ed.  There 
is  also  an  artesian  well  one  thousand  and  fif- 
teen feet  deep. 

Tftaifer, — simply  a  side  track,  812  miles 
from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of  6.425 
feet.  The  moving  trains  will  give  the  tourist 
an  ever-varying  view  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  this  valley. 

Suit   M'ellH, — 818.2   miles  from  the  eastern 
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terminus  of  the  road,  and  6,360  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  telegraph  station,  and  in 
the  construction  period  of  the  road,  was  a 
place  where  considerable  timber,  wood,  etc., 
was  delivered.  The  water  from  the  well  here 
has  a  saltish,  alkaline  taste,  hence  the  name. 
Three  and  one-half  miles  north,  there  is  a  salt 
or  alkali  basin,  which  has  no  visible  outlet  in 
which  the  brackish  waters  stand  the  most  of 
the  year. 
Baxter, — 826.2   miles  from   Omaha;   eleva- 


its  entire  line.  Rock  Springs  coal  for  domestic 
purposes  is  only  surpassed  by  anthracite.  It 
has  but  little  of  the  sulphurous  smell  of  other 
soft  coal,  burns  into  ashes  without  clinkers,  and 
without  the  black  soot  which  characterizes  other 
coal.  These  mines,  with  others,  were  formerly 
operated  by  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company. 
Their  product  is  annually  increasing ;  wherever 
the  superior  merits  of  the  coal  have  become 
known  it  speedily  supplants  other  kinds  in  use. 
In   1875   the  company   mined   104,427  tons,  or 
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tion,  6,300  feet — A  side  track  where  passenger 
trains  do  not  stop.  The  valley  narrows  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  rugged  rocks  with  their  ragged 
edges,  if  possible  become  more  interesting  to  the 
observer. 

Hock  Springs, — 831.6  miles  from  Omaha, 
and  6,280  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  great 
coal  station  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Road.  The  company  not  only  furnishes  the 
finest  lignite  coal  to  be  found,  for  its  own  use, 
but  supplies  the  market  at  every  point  along 


10,442  cars  allowing  the  usual  ten  tons  per  car. 
They  did  not,  however,  ship  this  number  of  cars 
as  considerable  coal  is  furnished  to  all  the  en- 
gines that  pass,  and  consumed  by  the  people 
living  in  the  town.  They  are  now  working  two 
veins,one  sixand  the  other  about  nine  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    The  Artesian  well  here  is  1,145  feet  deep. 

Latvrence, — 840.6  miles  from  Omaha,  with 
an  elevation  of  6,200  feet.  A  side  track  for 
passing  trains  between  Rock  Springs  and 

Green  Hiverf — which  is  the  end  of  the  Lara- 
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mie  division  of  the  road,  27.J.8  miles  from  that 
place,  and  8K5.G  miles  from  (Jmaha,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  0,140  feet.  Tliis  is  a  rejjular  eatinfj- 
station,  breakfast  and  suj>|>t!r,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  best  kept  hostelries  on  tlie  road.  This  jtlace 
will  eventually  be  a  jiopular  resort  for  those  who 
are  seekinij  for  fossiliferous  remains,  and  those 
who  deli^'ht  in  fishinj^.  Here  is  the  outfitting; 
point  for  huntin;^  and  lisliini;  j>arties  who 
desire  to  po  either  north  or  soutli,  and  here 
is  the  head  center  for  Rocky  Mountain  spec- 
imens, fossils,  petrifactions,  etc.,  and  travelers 
would  like  to  know  beforehantl  just  what  accom- 
modatinns  they  can  obtain.  Mr.  Kitchen  is  al>le 
U^  provid^i  for  all,  in  elegant  style,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Here,  alsf),  he  has  on  exhibition  and  for 
sale  the  sp;ciin'Mis  alluded  to — such  as  beautiful 
moss  agat'is,  fossil  fish,  petrified  shells  and  wood, 
with  others  which  we  are  not  able  to  nam".     Pai- 


others  to  reclaim  the  soil,  but  thus  far 
with  indififerent  success,  though  Mr.  Fields 
was  quite  successful,  in  1875,  with  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turuijis,  radishes,  and  other 
"garden  truck." 

Stages  leave  here  for  the  Big  Horn  Waters 
and  other  towns  tri-weekiy.  The  old  mud 
huts  are  beginning  to  find  occupants  again. 
The  Desert  House  is  the  only  hotel,  a 
pleasant  place  with  its  flowers,  ferns,  and 
pictures. 

The  high  projecting  tower  north  of  the 
track,  crowning  a  l>luflf,  is  G2.5  feet  higher  than 
the  river  level  below,  and  about  tjl.j  feet  higjjer 
than  the  track.  Other  rocks,  as  "The  Sisters" 
and  "  'I'he  Twin  Sisters"  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized  by  the   passing   traveler. 

"  Wake  up,  wake  up,"  said  an  old  lady  to  her 
husband,  as  the  train  approached  the  station  cue 
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ties  of  men  are  employed  to  search  the  hills, 
mountains  and  valleys  in  this  vicinity,  for  these 
sp3cimens,  and  when  found,  to  brin^  them  in. 
The  stock  is,  th  jrefore,  continually  replenished 
with  rich  and  rare  gems  anil  fossils,  and  they 
raiv  here  be  obtain  ;d  at  any  tirn'. 

Biing  the  end  of  a  division.  Green  Rirer  has  a 
large  roundhouse  with  fifteen  stalN.  and  the 
asual  m.i?hine  and  repair  shops.  The  railroad 
bursts  into  the  vall"v  through  a  narrow  gonje 
between  two  hills,  then  turns  to  the  right  and 
enters  the  town,  crossing  the  river  beyond  on  a 
wooden  truss  Ijridge.  The  old  adobe  town,  r<^ 
mains  of  which  are  still  visible,  was  on  the  bot- 
tom-land directly  in  front  of  the  gorge. 

Green  River  is  iu>w  the  county-seat  of 
Sweetwater  County,  Wytiniing,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  I.OUO  persons.  KtTt»rts 
have    been    made    by    Mr.    Fields   and   a   few- 


morning  last  year;  "here  is  Solomon's  temple 
petrified."  said  she,  as  she  gave  him  another 
shake.  The  old  geiithnian  ndibed  hi.;"  eyes,  gave 
another  yawn,  and  finally  looked  out,  to  see  what 
excites  the  curiosity  of  every  traveler,  as  he 
arrives  at  this  place.  Sure  enough:  it  ."eems  as 
though  .«ome  great  temple  once  stood  here,  or 
several  of  them,  and  in  t4ie  wrecks  of  time,  left 
their  gigantic  pillars  standing,  as  a  reminder  of 
their  former  greatness. 

Tin-  Greeti  Iliver. — The  peculiar  color  of 
this  river  is  not  ow  ing  to  the  fact  of  any  discolora- 
tion of  the  water  :  that,  when  the  banks  of  tlie 
stream  are  not  filled  by  freshet.s  of  itself  or  some 
of  its  tributaries,  is  very  pure  and  sweet,  and  of 
the  usual  color  of  clear  water,  but  is  owing  to 
the  green  shale  through  which  it  runs.  a<id  which 
can  readily  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  in  the  vicinity 
and  for  quite  a   distance  up  Black's  Fork,   and 
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which  is  supposed  to  contain  arsenic  or  chloride 
of  copper,  which  becomes  detached  by  drainage 
and  fastens  itself  to  the  pebble  stones  and  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  causing  the  water,  as  you 
look  into  it,  to  bear  the  same  color.  This  river 
rises  in  the  Wyoming  and  Wind  River  Mount- 
ains, is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  and  flows 
in  a  general  southerly  direction,  until  it  unites 
with  the  Colorado  River.  The  scenery  along  its 
banks,  most  always  rugged,  in  some  places  is 
sublime.  Where  it  is  crossed  by  the  railroad,  its 
valley  is  narrow,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  high 
bluffs,  which  have  been  washed  into  numerous 
fanciful  shapes  by  the  storms  of  time,  and 
which  are  crowned,  in  many  instances,  by  col- 
ums,  or  towers,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the 
towers,  battlements  and  castles,  spoken  of  in 
the  old  feudal  times.  Its  tributaries,  nearly 
all  have  narrow  fertile  valleys,  which  are  be- 
ing occupied  by  stockmen,  and  which  afford 
both  hay  and  shelter  for  stock.  South  of 
the  railroad,  it  winds  through  the  famous  Col- 
orado Canon,  so  well  and  grandly  described 
by  Major  Powell,  the  explorer.  The  river  and 
its  surroundings  must  from  their  very  nature, 
always  be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  scien- 
tist, and  will  soon  become  a  popular  resort 
for  fossil  hunters,  gem  searchers  and  sports- 
men. 

Broivn\<i  Hole. — This  is  a  beautiful  scene 
just  below  Red  Canon,  the  water  is  calm,  quiet, 
and  peaceful,  like  a  mirror,  with  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct reflections.  Here  is  the  last  quiet  stretch 
of  the  river  ere  it  enters  into  the  turbulent  pas- 
sage of  the  deeper,  gloomier,  and  larger  canon 
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below.  The  sandy  beach,  at  the  left,  shows  the 
foot-prints  of  numerous  deer,  bears,  and  elk  that 
frequent  the  bank. 

Brown's  Hole  is  an  expansion  of  the  val- 
ley of  Green  River,  and  is  about  five  miles 
wide  and  thirty  miles  long.  This  is  a  name  given 
by  the  old  ti-appers, — 40  years  ago,  or  more — and 
has  been  a  favorite  wintering  place  for  stock. 
Little  or  no  snow  falls  in  the  valleys,  and  they  are 
so  well  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  that  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter  cannot  reach  them.  The 
valley  is  covered  with  wild  sage  and  bunch 
grass — and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Hayden 
Exploring  Party,  there  were  2,200  head  of  Texas 
cattle,  just  driven  in,  to  fatten  for  the  California 
market.  In  the  north  sides  of  the  valley,  the  beds 
of  rock  have,  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  become 
shaped  into  innumerably  beautiful,  architectural 
forms,  like  the  ruins  of  pyramids. 

Giant's  Cliih. — This  is  fairly  a  giant  in  di- 
mensions,—  as  its  proportions  are  really  colos- 
sal. It  rises  with  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
and  is  impossible  to  scale  by  ascent.  The  rock 
is  valuable  for  its  curious  composition,  as  it  bears 
evidences  of  having  once  existed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  The  rock  lies  in  regular  strata,  all 
horizontal,  and  most  of  these  contain  fossils  of 
plants  and  fishes.  The  plants  are  all  extinct 
species,  and  closely  allied  to  our  fruit  and  forest 
trees  ;  among  them,  however,  are  some  palms, 
which  indicated  this  to  be,  in  original  times, 
when  the  deposit  was  formed,  a  very  warm 
climate.  Professor  Hayden,  in  examining  this 
rock,  and  others  near,  found  the  plants  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  rock,  and  about  a  hundred  feet 
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lower  down,  discovered  the  remains  of  fishes,  all 
of  them  heloiigiiig  to  fresh  water,  and  all  extinct 
species.  They  were  iniljcddi-d  in  oily  shalfs,  and 
insects  were  found  witli  th<'m.  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  With  the  fishes  were  also 
found  feathers  of  hirds.  and  a  few  reeds. 

J'eculiarities  of  t/ie  Green  Hirer  liorks. 
— To  the  curious  formation  of  ri)cks  which  jjive 
all  this  region  its  characteristic  features,  is  given 
the  name  of  the  Green  River  Shales  ;  the  sedi- 
ments are  arranged  in  regular  layers,  mostly 
quite  thin,  but  varying  from  the  thickness  of  a 
knife-blade  to  .several  feet.  These  peculiar 
layers,  or  bands,  are  quite  varied  in  shades  of 
color.  In  some  of  the  thin  slalxs  of  shale,  are 
thousand.s  of  beautiful  impressions  of  fish,  some- 
times  a  dozen  or  so  within  the  compass  of  a 


ters  of  the  river  are  of  the  purest  emerald,  with 
l)anks  and  sand-bars  of  glistening  while.  The 
peii)endicular  bluff  to  the  left  is  nearly  \JAH)  feet 
alxjve  the  level  i>i  the  river,  and  of  a  bright  red 
and  yellow.  When  illuminated  by  full  sunlight, 
it  is  grand,  and  deserves  its  full  title  "The  Flam- 
ing (Jorge."  It  is  the  entrance  to  a  gateway  to 
the  still  greater  wonders  and  grandeurs  of  the 
famous  Ked  (.'anon  that  cuts  its  way  to  a  depth 
of  :5,(MM)  feet,  between  this  point  and  its  entrance 
into  lirown's  Hole. 

Leaving  Green  River  the  railroad  crosses  the 
bridge,  turns  to  the  right,  and  runs  along  under 
the  bluffs  —  the  highest  l)eing  alxjut  O)  feet 
high,  and  almost  over  the  river  in  one  place — for 
alx)ut  three  miles,  when  it  again  turns  to  the 
left,   passing  the  <livide  where  there   is   an  un- 
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square  foot.  Impressions  of  insects  and  water 
plants  are  also  sometimes  found.  At  Burning 
Rock  Cut,  the  road  is  cut  through  thin  layers  of 
a- sort  of  cream-colored,  chalky  limest^ine,  inter- 
spersed with  strata  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
saturated  with  petroleum  as  to  burn  freely. 
The  Cut  ilerives  its  name  Burning  Rocks,  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  building  of  the  road 
the  rocks  became  ignited  and  burned  for  some 
days,  illuminating  the  labor  of  the  workmen  by 
night — and  filling  the  valley  with  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  by  day. 

Curious  Si'ene.t  nfonf/  the  Green  Hirer. 
— At  the  m<Mith  of  Henry's  Fork  there  is  a  view 
on  (ireen  River  of  great  beauty,  which  derives  its 
principal  charm  from  its  vivid  colors.     The  wa- 
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named   side  track,   and   along   a  hilly,  broken 
country. 

The  Sweetwater. — This  stream  rises  in  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  directly  north  of  Point 
of  Rocks  and  Salt  Wells,  in  the  great  South 
Pass,  discovered  by  General  Fremont,  and  runs  in 
a  general  easterly  ilirection  uniting  with  the 
North  Platte  River  al>ont  H<)  miles  north  of  Fort 
Steele.  Smth  of  it  is  the  .Sweetwater  Mountain 
Range.  North  of  it  lay  the  Rattlesnake  Hills, 
which  are  said  t<">  W  one  ctmtinuous  chain  of 
broken  ragged  rocks  iieai>e<I  uj^on  each  other  in 
confused  masses.  They  are  utterly  barren  and 
desolate,  and  beyond  the  snakes  which  give  thera 
their  name,  are  avoiiled  by  almost  every  living 
thing.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Independence 
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Rock,  a  noted  landmark  of  the  plains,  rises.  It 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Indian  trail,  to  the  upper 
North  Platte  Region,  and  near  it  has  been  found 
immense  deposits  of  soda  in  lakes  which  are 
said  to  be  nearly  pure,  and  which  are  soon  to  be 
worked.  The  valley  of  this  stream  is  rarely 
covered  with  snow  in  wintei%  and  affords  ex- 
cellent grazing  for  stock  the  entire  year.  Were 
it  not  so  exposed  to  Indian  raids  in  summer,  it 
would  soon  be  occupied.  The  care  of  stock  re- 
quires horses  and  beyond  the  killing  of  a  few 
head  for  beef  occasionally,  the  Indians  do  not 
trouble  it;  the  horses  are  what  they  want,  and 
what  they  come  after  and  scalps  will  be  taken, 
if  necessary  to  obtain  them.  Placer,  gulch  and 
quartz  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  near  the  Great  South  Pass, 
and  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost  in  that 
mining  district  in  a  very  short  time.  They  have 
been  made  by  the  mining  sharks,  who  sold  their 
mines  to  the  inexperienced  and  uninitiated  from 
the  East,  and  lost  by  the  parties  who  were 
"  taken  in."  There  are  however  valuable  mines 
in  this  vicinity  (nearly  all  gold),  which  will 
some  day  be  developed.  To  the  east  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  the  Shoshone  or  Snake 
River  Indian  reservation  has  been  laid  off.  The 
principal  towns  are  Atlantic  City,  South  Pass 
City  and  Miner's  Delight,  a  mining  town.  Near 
Atlantic  City  is  Camp  Stambough  and  still 
farther  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  mount- 
ain, is  Camp  Brown,  the  latter  being  near  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Indian  reservation  referred 
to.  Very  fine  hot  mineral  springs  have  been 
found  on  or  near  this  I'eservation,  which  will 
eventually  be  extensively  patronized.  The  main 
road  by  which  these  places  are  reached,  leads  out 
from  Bryan  and  Green  River.  From  the  latter 
place  four-horse  coaches  are  run  tri-weekly, 
while  from  the  former  a  great  quantity  of  gov- 
ernment freight  is  annually  shipped.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  and  follows  up  this  stream,  and  its  south 
branch  to  Pacific  Spring,  after  which  it  crosses 
a  low  divide  to  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater. 
While  the  road  from  Point  of  Rocks  is  much 
shorter  yet  this  route  is  said  to  be  the  best  as  it 
follows  the  valley  of  a  stream  all  the  way,  and 
avoids  sand-hills  which  are  very  trying  to  stock. 
From  Green  River  the  road  at  present  traveled, 
passes  up  the  valley  until  it  strikes  the  Big 
Sandy,  where  it  intersects  the  road  from  Bryan. 
The  nearest  peaks  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
track,  as  you  pass  the  divide  just  west  of  Creston, 
are  those  of  the  real  Rocky  ]\Iountain  Range,  and 
extend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  head 
of  the  Wind  River  JVIountains,  from  which  they 
are  only  divided  by  the  Sweetwater  Valley.  Be- 
fore the  Lodge  Pole  Valley  Route  was  discovered 
via  the  Cheyenne  Pass,  the  North  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  Route  via  the  South  Pass  and  Big 
Sandy  was  the  main,  in  fact  the  great  overland 


route,  traveled  by  the  Mormons  and  Cali- 
fornia emigrants.  At  the  time  the  railroad  was 
built,  however,  the  Lodge  Pole  Route  was  the 
one  mainly  traveled.  The  vast  region  north  of 
the  railroad  between  the  Black  Hills  and  Green 
River  Valley,  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of 
a  mighty  empire,  only  waiting  for  the  united 
efforts  of  capital  and  labor  for  development. 

Bryait, — over  13  miles  from  Green  River, 
and  860  miles  from  Omaha,  with  an  elevation  of 
6,3iO  feet  or  just  200  feet  higher  than  at  Green 
River.  This  station  was  formerly  a  division  ter- 
minus at  which  time  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  government  has  a  depot 
here,  where  its  freight  for  Camp  Stambaugh, 
Camp  Brown  and  other  places  is  received.  The 
majority  of  the  freight  for  the  Sweetwater  Min- 
ing District  and  the  settlements  at  the  base  of 
the  Wind  River  INIountains,  South  Pass  City, 
Atlantic  City,  etc.,  is  also  shipped  from  this 
place,  the  distance  to  the  latter  city  being  90 
miles.  Bryan  is  the  first  station  where  the  rail- 
road strikes  Black's  Fork  of  the  Green  River. 
This  fork  rises  in  the  Uintah  IMountains,  directly 
south  of  Piedmont,  and  runs  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  till  it  reaches  Bryan,  then  turns  tow  ard 
the  south-west  and  unites  with  Green  River  some 
twenty  miles  below  the  town  of  Green  River. 
The  valley  at  Bryan  is  quite  broad  in  places,  and 
thickly  covered  with  sage  brush  and  greasewood. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops  with  irrigation. 

Fort  Bridger,  eleven  miles  south  of  Carter 
Station,  is  on  this  stream,  and  at  that  place  over 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  raised  from  a 
single  half  acre  of  ground.  This  shows  what 
this  virgin  soil  can  do  if  irrigated.  The  table- 
land on  the  elevated  benches  that  the  traveler 
will  observe  on  either  side  of  the  road,  is  said  to 
be  equally  rich,  and  would  be  equally  as  prolific 
if  it  could  be  irrigated.  As  you  approach  Bryan, 
look  away  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  you 
will  behold  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Uintah 
IMountains,  70  or  80  miles  off.  They  do  not 
look  so  distant,  but  then  distance  is  very  decep- 
tive in  this  country.  Bryan  is  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion with  a  store,  saloon,  and  a  few  houses — all 
that's  left  to  tell  the  story  of  its  better  and  de- 
parted days.  Its  early  history  is  the  same  as  all 
the  railroad  towns  we  have  mentioned,  with 
roughs,  cut-throats,  gamblers,  villains,  etc.,  and 
their  cleaning  out  by  vigilance  committees,  under 
law  administered  by  "  Judge  Lynch." 

We  now  pursue  our  way  up  the  valley  of 
Black's  Fork.  Four  miles  west  of  Bryan,  the 
road  first  crosses  this  stream  which  it  follows  to 
Church  Buttes. 

Marston — is  the  next  station — a  side  track 
21  miles  from  Green  River,  and  867.6  miles  from 
Omaha  ;  elevation,  6,245  feet.  From  the  appar- 
ently level  plains  which  the  road  crosses,  abrupt 
buttes  or  bluffs  rise  as  if  built  by  human  hands 
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as  mounds  to  conceal  soinp  treasure,  or  to  perpet- 
uate some  remarkable  incident  in  liistorj'.  They 
form  a  curious  study,  and  awaken  no  little  in- 
terest in  the  mind  of  an  observing  traveler.  To 
the  left  of  the  track  there  are  a  number  of  low 
buttes  as  you  approach 

<ii'ani/ei', — the  nextstation,  877.2  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  (i,'J70  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a 
telejjraph  station,  named  in  honor  of  an  old  set- 
tler here,  and  is  the  principal  shippinj;  {xjint  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  for  Montana  and 
Idaho  cattle.  The.se  cattle  are  driven  to  this 
point  from  the  territories  named,  and  the  shij*- 
ments  are  increasin;:f  every  year.  Yards  and 
chutes  have  been  erected  for  their  accommodation 
and  use.  Near  the  station  are  one  or  two  .stone 
houses.  The  road  here  crosses  Ham's  Fork,  a 
tributary  of   Black's   Fork,  which  rises  some  70 


to  Evanston,  in  jjreat  profusion.  The  most  of 
them,  however,  are  valueh;.ss,  but  occasionally 
s|K'ciinens  of  rare  beauty  are  jiicked  up.  On 
what  are  called  "the  bad  laufl.s,"  alx>ut  7  miles 
south  of  the  road,  however,  the  finest  a;,^at<'s, 
with  other  beautiful  K**""-*  '^^^  obtained  with  lit- 
tle diHicuUy.  In  Ham's  Fork  water  agates, 
creamy  white,  and  amber  colored,  may  be  occa- 
sionally Jiicked  up.  They  are  quite  rare,  and 
when  cut  by  the  lapidary,  are  held  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

View  of  Uintah  Motiutftiiis. — The  view 
we  give  an  illustration  of,  on  jiage  H),  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Far  West.  The  scene  is  taken 
from  Photograph  Kidge,  at  an  elevation  of 
10.8'J9  feet.  In  the  foreground  is  a  jiicturesque 
group  of  the  mountain  pines.  In  the  middle 
distance  flows  Black's  Fork.     The  peaks  or  cones 


cnfRCH  BrTTEs  ox  black's  fokk 
miles  north-west,  and  which,  the  old  settlers  say, 
is  really  the  main  stream  of  the  two.  The  banks 
of  this  stream,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  are  lined 
with  bushes,  and  farther  up,  its  valley  produces 
luxuriant  grass,  from  which  hay  is  cut.  and  ujxin 
which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  feed.  An  oval 
peak  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  beyond 
which,  in  the  distance,  may  be  seen  a  range  of 
bluffs,  or  mountains.which  rise  up  between  Ham's 
Fork  and   (Jreen   Kiver.     From   Granger  to  the 


in  the  distance  have  their  summits  far  above  the 
limits  of  jierpetual  snow,  and  from  l.rj(K)  to  2.(M»0 
feet  above  the  springs  that  are  the  sources  of  the 
.streams  below.  These  cones  are  distinctly  strati- 
fied, mostly  horizontal,  and  there  are  frecjuently 
vast  piles  of  pjirplish,  comj>act  quartzite,  which 
resemble  Egyptian  pyramids  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
witlmut  a  trace  of  grit,  vegetation,  or  water.  One 
of  these  remarkabl,' .stnictures  stands  ont  i.solated 
from  the   rest,   in   the  middle  of  the   Vallev  of 


next   station,  are   buttes  on    both   sides  of   the   i    Smith's    Fork,   and    is   so   much    like   a   (Jothic 


tmck.  while,  to  the  left,  the  hisrh  peaks  of  the 
I  intah  Range  tower  up  in  tin-  distance,  affording 
one  of  the  grandest  views  on  the  line  of  the  road. 
This  is  the  region  of  moss  agat«'s.  gems  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  precious  stones.  Agates  are  fouml 
all  along  the  line  of  the  road  from  Green  River 


church,  that  the  United  States  .Surveying  Party 
gave  it  the  name  of  Hayden's  Cathedral,  after 
the  leader  of  the  exploration. 

Cfiiirch  liiitteM, — S.S7.7  miles  from  Omaha; 
elevation.  Cy.'.WT  feet.  The  jiarticular  buttes, 
from   which   the   station  derives  its   name,  are 
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about  10  miles  south  of  the  station,  on  the  old 
overland  stage  road,  but  buttes  rise  up  from  the 
level  plains  in  this  vicinity  in  every  dii-ection. 
They  are,  however,  fast  washing  away.  The 
annual  increase  in  rain-fall  on  this  desert,  since 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  stretch- 
ing of  five  telegraph  wires,  is  remarkable,  and 
is  especially  noticed  by  the  old  settlers.  These 
rains,  with  the  frosts  of  winter,  are  having  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  buttes.  Isolated  peaks 
have  disappeared  entirely —  and  prominent  pro- 
jections have  been  materially  lessened.  There 
are  still  a  large  number,  however,  chiseled  by 
the  action  of  frosts  and  rains  into  fantastic 
shapes  which  will  excite  the  attention  and  rivet 
the  gaze  of  the  traveler,  as  he  passes  by ;  but,  if 
their  annual  diminution  continues,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  they  will  have  lost  their  interest. 
Near  this  station  is  the  last  crossing  of  Black's 
Fork,  which  now  bears  away  to  the  left,  while 
the  road  ascends  another  of  its  branches,  called 
the  Big  Muddy.  What  has  been  said  in  refer- 
ence to  agates,  etc.,  of  the  other  stations,  will 
apply  to  Church  Buttes  with  equal  force. 

Curious  Scientific  Explorations.  — 
Church  Buttes  is  a  curious  formation,  located  on 
the  line  of  the  old  ovei-land  stage  route,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Salt  Lake, 
and  at  this  point  having  an  elevation  of  6,731 
feet.  The  formation  is  part  of  the  Mauvaises 
Terres,  or  Bad  Lands,  and  consists  of  a  vast  de- 
posit of  sedimentary  sandstones,  and  marly  clay, 
in  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  and  contain  within 
their  beds,  some  very  remarkable  paleontological 
remains.  The  peculiar  effects  of  stormy  weather 
and  flood,  in  the  past,  has  carved  the  bluff-lines 
into  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  forms — lofty 
domes  and  pinnacles,  and  fluted  columns,  these 
rocks  resembling  some  cathedral  of  the  olden 
time,  standing  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 

Professor  Hayden,  in  speaking  of  them  says, 
"  Distance  lends  a  most  delicious  enchantment  to 
the  scene,  and  the  imagination  can  build  many 
castles  from  out  of  this  mass  of  most  singular 
formation.  A  nearer  approach  dispels  some  of 
the  illusions,  but  the  mind  is  no  less  impressed 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  detail  and  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  extinct  life  of  some  far  dis- 
tant age." 

In  this  section  are  found  "  moss  agates,"  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  being  scattered  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  country.  Standing  upon  one  of 
the  summits  of  the  highest  point  of  the  "Bad 
Lands,"  Hayden  says,  "as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  upon  every  side,  is  a  vast  extent  of  most 
infinite  detail.  It  looks  like  some  ruined  city  of 
the  gods,  blasted,  bare,  desolate,  but  grave,  beyond 
a  mortal's  telling."  In  1870,  a  geological  expedi- 
tion, headed  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College, 
and  known  as  the  "  Yale  College  Expedition  of 
1870  "  —  visited  the  "  Bad  Lands  "  and  made  a 
geological  examination.    They  were  accompanied 


by  Buffalo  Bill,  a  military  troupe,  and  ten  Pawnee 
Indians,  as  guides.  On  the  way.  Professor  Marsh 
endeavored  to  explain  the  mighty  changes  of 
geology  and  the  grand  discoveries  they  would 
make — and  as  Buffalo  Bill  intimated,  some  of 
them  were  ^^  pretty  tough  yarns."  The  desolation 
of  the  countiy  can  only  be  imagined,  not  de- 
scribed— hour  after  hour  the  party  marched  over 
burning  sand-hills,  without  rocks  or  tree.s,  or 
signs  of  water,  while  the  thermometer  stood  at 
110*  in  the  shade  of  the  wagons.  After  fourteen 
hours  in  the  saddle,  one  of  the  soldiers,  exhaust- 
ed with  heat  and  thirst,  finally  exclaimed : 
"  What  did  God  Almif/hly  make  such  as  this  for?" 
"  Why,"  replied  another  more  devout  trooper, 
"  God  Almighty  made  the  country  good  enough, 
but  it's  this  deuced  geology  the  professor  talks  about, 
that  spoiled  it  all. ' ' 

For  fresh  water  the  party  had  to  thank  the 
favor  of  a  thunder-shower,  during  which  they 
drank  from  the  rims  of  each  other's  hats.  Their 
researches  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  various  species  of  the  camel,  horse, 
manmials,  and  others  new  to  science.  A  branch 
of  this  expedition  exploring  the  canons  and 
plains  of  Northern  Colorado,  discovered  a  large 
deposit  which  contained  great  quantities  of 
fossil  turtles,  and  rhinoceros,  birds,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  areodon, — a  remarkable  animal 
combining  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
sheep,  pig  and  deer.  The  remains  of  another  mon- 
ster, the  Titanotherium,  were  found  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that  a  lower  jaw  measured  over  four 
feet  in  length.  At  Antelope  Station,  in  one  of 
these  areodon  beds,  remains  were  found  of 
several  species  of  horse ; — one  a  three-toed  ani- 
mal, and  another  which,  although  full  grown,  had 
attained  the  height  of  but  two  feet.  In  an  ex- 
ploration near  Green  River — the  expedition 
found  petrified  fishes  in  abundance,  and  a  small 
bed,  containing  fossil  insects,  a  rare  discov- 
ery. Here  were  beetles  and  dragons,  flies  and 
grasshoppers;  a  gigantic  fossil  mosquito,  and 
an  extinct  flea  of  great  dimensions  were  also 
discovered.  At  Fort  Wallace,  Ks.,  the  party 
found  a  trophy  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton  of  a 
sea  serpent  nearly  complete,  which  alone  re- 
quired four  days  to  dig  out  and  bring  to  the 
camp.  This  monster  when  alive  could  not  have 
been  less  than  60  feet.  It  had  a  slender  eel- 
like body  and  tail,  with  mouth  like  a  boa-con- 
strictor. 

Among  the  curious  incidents  which  happened, 
was  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  Sioux  Indian  bur- 
ial ground.  The  dead  were  reposing  on  platforms 
of  boughs  elevated  above  the  ground,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  four  corners  by  poles  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  On  one  of  these  tombs  lay  two 
bodies, — a  woman,  decked  in  beads  and  bracelets, 
and  a  scalpless  brave,  with  war  paint  still  on  the 
cheeks,  and  holding  in  his  crumbling  hand, 
a  rusty  shot-gun,  and  a  pack  of  cards.     Several 


incidents  occurred  from  the  abundance  of  rattle- 
snakes. .Several  animals  were  bitten  by  them, 
and  the  country  at  some  places  fairly  8warm>-d 
with  them.  >s  umbers  were  killed  every  day  by 
the  horses'  feet,  and  while  members  of  the  party 
wouM  occasionally  bathe  in  the  river,  these 
reptiles  would  bask  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream 
near  their  clothes,  as  one  of  them  says,  "  Their 
huniminy^  soon  became  an  old  tune,  and  the 
charm  of  shooting  the  wretches  wore  away  for 
all  but  one,  who  was  collecting  their  rattles  as  a 
necklace  for  his  lady  love." 

JIumjttoH, — a  little  over  HO  miles  from  Green 
River,  81)7.1  miles  from  Omaha,  and  ti..5l)()  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a  side  track  where, 
occasionally,  trains  meet  and  pass.  Approaching 
this  station,  two  large  buttes  lift  themselves 
above  their  fellows  on  the  left  side  of  the  track, 
while  beyond,  a  low,  dark  ridge  may  be  seen  cov- 
ered with  cedars.  In  this  ridge  is  an  abundance 
of  game  and  good  hunting  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  game  consists  of  elk,  coyotes, 
wolves,  deer,  bears,  etc.  About  three  miles  be- 
fore you  reach  the  next  station,  you  will  notice 
off  to  the  right  of  the  track,  a  long,  low,  dark  ridge. 
It  is  also  covered  with  cedars,  and  it  strikes  the 
road  near  Bridger  Station.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  cedars  in  the  bluffs  to  the  left  before  you 
reach 

Cai'ter, — the  next  station,  which  is  904.0 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  t3,5.')0  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  station  is  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Dick 
Carter,  whose  home  is  here,  and  who  has  lived 
here  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  It  is 
the  nearest  railroad  station  to  Fort  liiidger, 
which  is  located  on  Black's  Fork,  II  miles  due 
.south,  and  reached  by  daily  stages  from  this 
point.  Colonel  Carter  is  about  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  raising  crops  at  this  station.  lie  has 
built  a  dam  across  the  creek  and  dug  a  ditch 
nearly  •J,()OiJ  feet  long,  which  will  irrigate  the 
ground  he  projx)ses  to  till.  Near  Carter,  also, 
one  can  hardly  go  amiss  of  moss  agates  and 
other  curious  specimens.  Alwut  2)  miles  a 
little  north-west  of  this  station,  is  a  mountain 
of  coal  on  a  tributary  of  Little  Muildy.  In 
this  mountain  are  found  three  splendid  veins  of 
coal,  of  total  thickness  of  S7  feet,  which  can  be 
traced  over  ten  miles,  also  layers  of  slate  2.)  to 
30  feet  in  depth.  The  coal  resembles  cannel  coal, 
and  makes  excellent  coke  for  smelting  purposes. 
Seven  miles  north  of  Carter,  a  white  sul- 
phur spring  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
of  1S75,  whose  waters  will  eijual.  if  not 
surpass  those  of  the  celebrated  springs  of 
Virginia.  AVithin  about  a  humlred  yards  of 
these  sulphur  springs,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
chalybeate  spring  was  also  discovered,  but  its 
waters  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  though  their 
medicinal  qualities  are  said  to  be  excellent. 
There  is  also,  a  fine  fresh  water  spring  near  by. 
A  branch  railroad  from  Carter  would  pass  these 


springs,  and  reach  the  mountain  of  coal  in  a  di»- 
j   tance  of  '2i  miles. 

I       Smith's  Fork,  a  branch  of  Black's,  is  about  five 
I   miles  south  of   Fort  Bridger,  and    lienn,'8  Fork, 
j   of  (ireen   Kiver,  is   some   1.'.')   miles   still   farlh<T 
!   south,  and  is   noted  for  its   rich  grazing.     It  is 
mostly  occupied   by  stockmen  as  a  winter  range, 
an<l  large  numbers  of   cattle  are  annually  win- 
tered  without    hay   in  its   valley.     Smith's    and 
Henrj-'s   Forks  are  tilled  with  trout,  and  afftjrd 
tine  tishinu,  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  game, 
such  as  elk,  deer,  antelo{>e  and  bear  to  attract 
the  hunter   and  sj)fjrt.sman.     A   plenty   of   .sage 
hens  give  tine  shcjoting  in  the  summer  months. 
Carter  is    a  telegraph   station,  and   has  a  store 
from  which   ranchemen,  hunters,  and  others  ob- 
tain supplies.     It  was  formerly  an  eating-station 
on  the   road  and  was  renowned  for  the  splendid 
I   trout   which   were  .ser\-ed  u{>  by  C<jlonel  Carter, 
I   who  was  its   proprietor.     A  government  road  to 
'    Fort  Elli.s,  Montana,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
has  been  surveyed  from  this  station  by  way  of 
Bear  River  Valley  and  the  Soda  Springs  in  Idaho. 
It   is   some  80  miles  nearer  than    by  Ogden  or 
Corinne,  over   a  fine  route,   and    will   probably 
j    be  opened  in  a  year  or  two. 

I  Hritlyer, — !*14.1  miles  from  Omaha,  with  an 
elevation  of  G,780  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station 
named  in  honor  of  .lim  Bridger,  who  was  a  noted 
hunter  and  guide,  for  government  and  other  ex- 
peditions. Since  leaving  Brj-an,  we  have  been 
going  up  hill  all  the  time,  and  our  ascent  will 
now  be  rapid  until  we  pass  the  divide  between 
Piedmont  and  As|)en.  Xear  here  is  a  cliff 
five  hundred  feet  high,  called  "  Pluto'.i  Out- 
look" Can  be  seen  on  left  of  track  three  miles 
west. 

Leroff, — is  the  next  station.  It  is  919.1  miles 
from  Omaha,  and  7,123  feet  al>ove  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  passing  over  only  five  miles  of  road, 
we  have  ascended  nearly  3.j<>  feet.  Leaving  this 
place,  you  will  obser^•e  old  telegraph  poles  still 
standing  on  the  left  of  the  track.  They  mark 
the  line  of  the  old  overland  n>ad.  Al>out  two 
miles  west  of  Leroy,  at  the  ba.se  of  a  hill  or 
bluff,  south  of  the  track,  are  some  excellent  Soda 
Springs.  They  are  near  the  road,  and  trains 
sometimes  stoji  to  enable  jiassengers  to  <Irink  the 
water.  In  187.5,  an  emigrant  train  stopped  at 
the.se  springs  a  few  minutes,  when  one  of  the 
passengers,  on  the  way  to  the  springs,  picked  up 
a  most  beautiful  moss  agate,  in  which  there  were 
six  clearly  defined,  conical  shaped  trees,  each  one 
perfect  in  shape  and  fonn.  The  hills  and  val- 
levs  in  this  vicinity  continue  toal>ound  in  agates 
and  other  curious  specimens,  while  soda,  iron 
and  fresh  water  springs,  are  numerous,  some- 
times in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

I'i*'ilmotit, — Here  the  road,  after  crossing  it, 
leaves  the  Mudiiy,  which  comes  in  from  the 
.south.  This  station  is  ten  miles  from  Leroy, 
929.1  miles  from  Omaha,  and  has  an  elevation  of 


7,540  feet.  In  summer,  the  scenery  along  this 
part  of  the  road  is  delightful,  while  in  winter  the 
storms  are  severe,  the  wind  blowing  almost  a 
constant  gale,  while  the  snow  drifts  mountains 
high.  There  are  several  snow  sheds  along  this 
part  of  the  road,  the  longest  being  on  the  sum- 
mit, 2,700  feet  in  length.  The  road  having  to 
wind  around  the  spurs  and  into  the  depressions 
of  the  hills,  is  very  crooked,  in  one  place  doub- 
ling back  on  itself.  We  are  now  crossing  a  high 
ridge  in  the 
Uintah  Mount- 
ains, and  the 
second  highest 
elevation  on  the 
Union  Pacific. 
Off  to  the  left 
these  mountains 
in  higher, grand- 
er forms,  lift 
their  summits 
toward  the 
clouds,  and  are 
most  always 
covered  with 
snow,  while 
their  sides  are 
lined  with  dark 
green — the  col- 
or of  the  pine 
forests,  which 
partially  envel- 
op them.  While 
the  road  was  be- 
ing built,  large 
quantities  o  f 
ties,  telegraph 
poles  and  bridge 
timber,were  cut 
on  the  Foot 
Hills,  near  these 
mountains,  and 
delivered  to  the 
company.  About 
two  miles  north- 
west of  Pied- 
mont, is  a  won- 
derful Soda 
Spring.  The 
sediment  or  de- 
posits      of      this  INTERIOR  OF   SNOW 

spriug  have  built  up  a  conical-shaped  body  with  a 
basin  on  the  top.  In  this  basin  the  water  appeare, 
to  a  small  extent,  and  has  evidently  sometime 
had  a  greater  flow  than  at  present ;  but,  as  similar 
springs  liave  broken  out  around  the  base  of  this 
cone,  the  pressure  on  the  main  spring  has,  doubt- 
less, been  relieved,  and  its  flow,  consequently, 
lessened.  The  cone  is  about  15  feet  high  and  is 
well  w^orthy  of  a  visit  from  the  tourist.  At 
Piedmont,  the  traveler  will  first  observe  the  per- 
manent coal  pits,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  which 


are  used  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  for  the  smelting  works  of  Utah.  There 
are  more  of  them  at  Milliard  and  Evanston,  and 
they  will  be  more  fully  described  then. 

Leaving  Piedmont,  the  road  makes  a  long 
curve,  like  a  horse-shoe  doubling  on  itself,  and, 
finally,  reaches  the  summit  of  the  divide  in  a 
long  snow  shed,  one  of  the  longest  on  the  road. 
Atipen, — the  next  station.  It  is  938.5  miles 
from  Omaha,  and  has  a  reported  elevation  of 

7,835  feet.  It 
is  not  a  great 
distance  —  only 
about  two  miles 
— from  the  sum- 
mit. Evidences 
of  change  in  the 
formation  of  the 
country  are 
everywhere  visi- 
ble, and  the 
change  affords  a 
marked  relief  to 
the  weary  mo- 
notony of  the 
desolate  plains 
over  which  we 
have  passed. 
Down  the  grade 
we  now  pass 
rapidly,  with 
high  hills  on 
either  side  of 
the  track  — 
through  a  lovely 
valley,  with  an 
occasional  fill, 
and  through  a 
deep  cut,  to  the 
next  station. 

Hilliard, — 
a  new  station, 
opened  for  busi- 
ness in  1873,  is 
943.5  miles  from 
Omaha,  with  an 
elevation  of 
7,310  feet.  The 
town  owes  its 
importance  to 
SHEDS,  u.  1'.  B.  R.  the   H  i  1 1  i  a  r  d 

Flume  &  Lumber  Company,  which  has  extensive 
property  interests  here,  and  in  the  vicinity.  In 
approaching  the  town  from  Aspen,  the  road 
passes  down  a  "draw"  or  ravine,  through 
a  cut  on  a  curve,  and  near  this  place 
enters  the  Bear  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  so  far  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, fertile  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Two  things  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  traveler 
if  he  has  never  seen  them  before ;  one  is  the  coal 
pits,  and  the  other  is  the  elevated  flume  under 
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which  trains  of  cars  pass.     This  flume,  built  of 
timber  ami  boards,  is  *J4  miles  lonjj,  and  is  L'.OOO 
feet   hiifher  where  it  first  takes  the  water  from 
liear  River,  tlian   where  it  empties   the  same  at 
Hilllanl.     The  greatest  fail  in  any  ont^  mile  is 
320  feet.     The  timl>er  which  is   brought  to   the 
station    by    this    flume,    is    obtained    in    large 
amounts  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  L'intah  Mount- 
ains, or   on   the   mountains    themselves    and    is 
mostly  pine.      The   saw-mill   of    the   company, 
erected  at  the  head  of  this  flume,  has  a  capacity 
of  40,01)0  feet  in  24  hours,  with  an  engine  of  40 
h  o  r  s  e-p  o  w  e  r. 
Over    2,000,000 
feet  of  lumber 
were  consumed 
in  the  construc- 
tion    of    this 
flume,   and    its 
branches  in  the 
m  o  u  n  t  a  i  n  s  . 
T  h  r  o  u  g  h      it 
cord-wood,  lum- 
ber,   ties     and 
s  a  w  - 1  o  g  3    are 
floated  down  to 
the  rai  1  road. 
The    cord-wood 
is  used  for  char- 
coal.    You  will 
observe  the  con- 
ical shaped  pit- 
in   which    it    ; 
made,  near  tli-.- 
railway     track, 
on  the  right,  a-; 
you   pass  we-i 
ward.      Thei 
are   29   pits   or 
kilns    at   Hilli- 
ard,    nineteen 
small  ones,  and 
ten   large  ones. 
The  small  kilns 
require  twenty- 
six    cords    of 
wood   at  a  fill- 
ing,   and     the 
large   ones   forty 
about  8750.  each  ; 


cords.  The  small 
the  large  ones  !?000.  These 
kilns  consume  2.000  cords  of  wood  per  month, 
and  produce  100,000  l)ushels  of  charcoal  as  a  re- 
sult, in  the  same  time.  There  are  other  kilns 
about  nine  miles  .south  of  the  town,  in  active  oper- 
ation. There  are  fine  iron  and  sulphur  springs 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  station. 
The  reddish  appearance  of  the  mountain  we 
have  just  passed  indicates  the  presence  of  iron 
in  this  vicinity  in  large  quantities,  and  coal  also 
begins  to  crop  out  in  different  places  a.s  we  go 
down  the  valley.  Hear  River  is  renowned  for 
ila  trout.     They  are  caught  south  of  the  road  in 


the  monntiiin  tributaries,  and  north  of  Evans- 
ton,  in  Hear  Kivt-r  Lake.  Though  the  country 
has  .somewhat  changed  in  ai)i>4*arance,  and  a  dif- 
ferent formation  has  been  entered  ui>fjn,  we  hav« 
not  passed  the  region  of  agates  and  gems, 
precious  ami  otherwise.  They  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hilliard,  in  large  (juantities,  together 
with  numerous  jM'trifactions  of  Ifones,  etc.,  with 
fossilized  fish,  shells,  ferns  and  other  materials. 

Twenty-five   miles  a  little  south-west  of  Hil- 
liard  are   found   two   sulphur  mountains.     The 
sulphur    is    nearly    90    }>er   cent,   pure,  in    inex- 
haustible quan- 
tities. 

The  scenery  of 
the  Upf)er  Bear 
River  is  rugged 
and  grand. 
Al>out  20  miles 
south  of  Hil- 
liard is  a  nat- 
ural fort  which 
■was  taken  fM>s- 
session  of  by  a 
gang  of  horse 
thieves  and  cut- 
throats, under 
the  lead  of  one 
Jack  Wat  kins, 
a  genuine  front- 
ier rufhan,  who. 
with  his  com- 
panions, for  a 
long  time  re- 
sisted all  at- 
tempts at  cap- 
ture. 

The  hills  and 
mountains  in 
this  vicinity 
abound  in 
game,  and  offer 
rare  induce- 
ments  to  sports- 
m  e  n .  The 
country  around 
both  '  Hilliard 

BOCK  COT.  NEAK  ASPEX.  j^,„j  KvailstOU  Is 

ones   cost      the  natural  home  for  bear.s,  elk,  deer,  catamounts. 


Ivnx,  wolves,  coyotes,  wolverines,  beaver,  n)ink, 
foxes,  badgers,  mountain  lions,  wild  cats,  jack 
rabbits,  etc.,  grouse  sage  hens,  quails  and  ducks 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Not  far  north  of  Evans- 
ton,  on  Hear  River,  is  Bear  Lake,  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  from  five  to  eight  in  breadth.  The 
boundary  line  between  Idaho  and  Utah  passes 
directly  "across  the  lake  from  east  to  west. 

Sodii  .S7>;*//if/.««.— Farther  north,at  the  Big  Bend 
of  H'-ar  River,  the  most  interesting  group  of  soda 
springs  known  on  the  Continent,  occupy  some 
SIX  square  miles.  To  those  graced  with  steam 
vents,  Fremont  gave   the   name  of    Steamboat 
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Springs,  from  the  noise  they  make  like  a  low- 
pressure  engine.  Xear  by  is  a  spring  with  an 
orifice  brightly  stained  with  a  brilliant  yellow 
coating  of  oxide  of  iron,  from  which  the  water  is 
thrown  up  two  feet. 

Imlepeiideiice  Hock. — This  has  long  been 
a  noted  landmark,  for  travelers  on  the  old  over- 
land wagon  route.  Its  base  which  borders  the 
road  is  literally  covered  with  names  and  dates, 
some  of  them  even  before  Fremont's  expedition 
crossed  the  Continent — many  more  well  known. 

The  Sweetwater  River  flows  immediately 
along  the  southern  end  of  it,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  is  another  ridge  similar  to  it, 
continuing  from  the  south-west,  which  was  once 
connected  with  it.  It  is  a  huge  example  of  dis- 
integration ;  its  rounded  form  resembles  an 
oblong  hay-stack,  with  layers  of  rocks  lapping 
over  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mass.     Thin  layers 


another  conspicuous  landmark, — the  Ticln  Peaks, 
which  really  are  but  one  high  peak  in  the  ridge, 
cleft  down  the  centime,  dividing  it  in  two,  nearly  to 
the  base. 

View  ill  the  Uintah  Mountains. — The 
view  we  give  on  page  80,  is  taken  from  Photo- 
graph Ridge,  elevation,  10,829  feet,  —  by  the 
Hayden  Exploring  Expedition,  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  jDerfect  mountain  views  in  the 
West.  The  traveler,  as  he  passes  rapidly 
through  Echo  and  AVeber  Canons,  and  casually 
notices  the  chain  of  mountains  at  the  south,  can 
form  no  idea  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Professor  Hayden  says  of  this  view  "  In  the  fore- 
ground of  our  view  is  a  picturesque  group 
of  the  mountain  pines.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance, glimmering  in  the  sunlight  like  a  silver 
thread,  is  Black's  Fork,  meandering  through 
grassy,  lawn-like  parks,  the  eye  following  it  up 
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have  been  broken  off  in  part,  and  huge  masses 
are  scattered  all  around  it.  On  some  portions  of 
the  sides  they  lap  down  to  the  ground,  with  so 
gentle  a  descent  that  one  can  walk  ixp  to  the  top 
without  difficulty.  The  rock  has  a  circum- 
ference of  1,5.50  yards.  The  north  end  is  193 
feet  in  height,  and  the  opposite  end,  167  feet, 
with  a  depression  in  the  center  of  75  feet. 

Devil's  Gate  on  the  Sweet trater. — Follow- 
ing up  the  valley  from  Independence  Rock,  and 
five  miles  north,  is  another  celebrated  natural 
curiosity.  T/ie  Devil's  Gate,  a  canon  which  the 
Sweetwater  River  has  worn  through  the  Granite 
Ridge  cutting  it  at  right-angles.  The  walls  are 
vertical,  being  about  350  feet  high,  and  the  dis- 
tance through  is  about  300  yards.  The  current 
of  the  stream  through  the  gate  is  slow,  finding 
its  way  among  the  fallen  masses  of.  rock,  with 
gentle,  easy  motion,  and  pleasant  murmur. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  above  the  Devil's  Gate,  is 


to  its  sources,  among  the  everlasting  snows  of 
the  summit  ridge.  The  peaks  or  cones  in  the 
distance,  are  most  distinctly  stratified  and  ap- 
parently horizontal  or  nearly  so,  with  their  sum- 
mits far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  springs  that 
rise  from  the  streams  below." 

Gilbert's  Peak, — is  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Uintah  Mountain  Range,  named  after 
General  Gilbert  of  the  U.  S.  A.  It  has  near  its 
summit  a  beautiful  lake  of  11,000  feet,  and 
above  this  rises  the  peak  abruptly  2,250  more. 
Total,  13,250  feet. 

Throughout  these  mountains  are  very  many 
lakes, — which  gather  among  the  rocks  bordered 
with  dense  growth  of  spruce  trees,  and  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery. 

Bear  Hirer  City. — After  leaving  Hilliard, 
the  road,  as  it  continues  down  the  valley  of  Sul- 
phur Creek,  passes  the  site  of  Bear  River  City,  a 
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once  famuus  town,  but  which  now  has  not  a  sin- 
gle buildiiitj  to  iiiurit  whi-ie  it  once  stood;  a  mile 
and  a  ii.ilf  west  of  Ililiiard  will  l)e  seen  the  liead- 
boards  of  tiie  graves  of  early-<lay  rioters.  Tlie 
city  was  laid  out  in  1808,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  high  speculation  in  lots,  ami  once  the  pjjmUi- 
tion  reached  as  high  as  '_',Ui)(»  persons.  Fnv 
quent  garrotings,  di-atiis  and  roblteries,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  vigilance  committee,  who  hung 
three  of  the  desperadoes.  .\n  active  tight  after- 
wards ensued 
between  the 
citiz  'lis  a  n  d 
the  mob,  who 
had  organized 
to  revenge  the 
death  of  one 
of  their  num- 
ber. The  citi- 
zens were  well 
protected  b  y 
the  wall  of  a 
store,  and  by 
active  tiring 
killed  lU  of  till- 
rioters,  with 
other  losses, 
never  known. 
From  that  day 
the  place  was 
dropped  by  th>' 
railroad,  and 
it  faded  en- 
tirely away. 

ytuiis  —  is 
the    next    st.i 
tion,    9  4  7.- 
miles   from 
Omaha,  wi  t  ii 
an  elevation  of 
6,700  feet.     It 
is  an  u  n  i  m  - 
po  r  tan  t  sidi' 
track,   w  h  e  r  •• 
trains    oce  i 
sionally     pas- 
Its  location   i- 
about    a    mil 
and  a  half  b 
low  or  west  oi 
the  site  of  Bear 
River     City.  the  devil's  gate 

Leaving  Millis  the  road  soon  crosses  liear  River 
over  a  low  trestle-work — an  opening  being  left 
in  the  emiiankment  for  the  passage  of  surplus 
water  in  time  of  freshets.  The  entire  valley 
here  has  been  known  to  be  covered  with  water 
in  the  spring. 

EvaiistoH, — 057  miles  from  Omaha;  eleva- 
tion, 6,770  feet.  It  is  the  county-seat  of 
Uintah  County,  Wyoming  Territory,  and  the 
last  town    going    west,    in  Wyoming.     It    con- 


tains about  1,500  people,  and  is  a  thriving 
business  place,  owing  to  proximity  of  the  coal 
mines,  its  lumber  interests  and  the  location  of 
the  division  roundhou.se  of  twenty  stall.s,  vith 
car  and  machine-.Khop.s — giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  a  large  nund)er  of  nun.  The  town  is 
located  on  the  western  bank  of  IVar  River,  and 
has  abundant  ^\ater  jower  that  might  be  utilized 
in  various  manufactories.  A  large  s-aM-niill,  run 
by  a  lumber    company,  gets  its   logs  from   the 

mtaintains  to- 
vard  the  h<  ad 
of  the  stream. 
They  are  rolled 
;i:to  the  river, 
iiid  floated 
down  to  the 
mill.  This 
place,  also,  has 
a  few  charcoal 
kilns— hindier, 
coal  and  char- 
ecal,  being  the 
principal  prcd- 
u  (•  ts  of  the 
town.  Evans- 
ten  is  a  regu- 
lar dinner  sta- 
tion—  t  rains 
frtm  the  east 
and  west  stop- 
jing  thirty 
minutes  for 
dinner.  You 
will  dine  at  the 
•  Mountain 
'liout  Hotel," 
:i  well-kept 
l.<  U!-e,  where 
<  \<  rything  is 
scrn  jnlously 
ti'  at — the  fcKd 
ing  plainly. 
ut  well  ccok- 
-d.  At  this 
I  I  use. the  trav- 
eler will  find 
regular  C'hi- 
n  ese  waiters, 
•Ire.Ksed  in  C'hi- 
nese    costume, 

ON  THE  8WEETWATEB.  quick.  pO  1  i  t  6 

I  and  attentive,  and  you  can  here  gratify  your  cu- 
riosity by  seeing  and  talking  with  them.  CJame 
and  trout  will  usually  be  found  on  the  tables,  in 

;  tiieir  season.  The  ]«roximity  of  this  eating-sta- 
tion, and  the  one  kept  at  CIreen  River,  to  the  great 
trout-fishing  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
creates  an  exiiectation.on  the  part  of  tlie  traveler, 
that  he  will  usually  find  the  speckled  beauties 
served  up  at  these  stations,  nor  is  he  often  dis- 

1  appointed,  in  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 
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The  town  has  good  schools,  three  or  four 
churches  and  an  excellent  court-house.  A  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper — •'  The  Ecanston  Age"  is 
published  here.  Bear  River,  which  runs  through 
this  place,  rises  in  the  Uintah  JNIountains,  on  the 
south,  and  runs  in  a  general  northerly  direction 
to  the  great  soda  springs  in  Idaho,  about  120 
miles  directly  north  of  Echo  City.  It  then  turns 
to  the  south-west  and  empties  into  Great  Salt 
Lake,  near  Corinne.  Its  valley  is  pretty  well 
settled  by  JMormons,  and  others,  all  the  way 
round  its  great  bend.  Near  the  location  of  these 
soda  springs,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Bear  River 
Mountains,  evi- 
dences of  vol- 
canic action  are 
everywhere  visi- 
ble, and  extinct 
craters  are  no 
uncommon 
thing. 

Evanston  i  s 
built  mostly  on 
the  lesft  side  of 
the  track,  as  you 
enter  the  town, 
the  valley  ris- 
ing into  the  hill 
behind  it.  This 
hill,  were  it  not 
for  the  hard 
winds  and  deep 
snows  of  winter, 
would  afford 
some  very  fine 
building  spots, 
and  for  summer 
residences  must 
b  e  delightful. 
In  winter,  how- 
ever, some  of 
the  little  houses 
that  skirt  the 
hill  on  the  west- 
ern borders  of 
the     place,    are 

literally  covered  lake  lal,  or  ^romiE's  i 

with  snow  which  drifts  over  the  hills  from 
the  south.  The  agricultural  jjrospects  of  the 
valley,  lower  down,  are  said  to  be  flattering 
— the  Mormon  farmers  producing  fine  crops. 
Near  Evanston  there  are  a  number  of  cattle 
ranches  where  hay  is  cut,  and  cattle  have  to  be 
fed  and  sheltered  during  the  winter.  There  have 
also  been  some  successful  experiments  in  raising 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, onions  and  other  "  garden  truck,"  while  oats, 
barley  and  wheat  can  undoubtedly  be  raised  in 
favorable  seasons.  Notice  the  altitude  of  this 
place,  and  then  the  traveler  can  form  the  best 
opinion  as  to  whether  agriculture,  as  a  steady  busi- 


ness, can  be  made  successful.  Candor  compels 
us  further  to  say  that  frosts  may  happen  during 
every  one  of  the  summer  months. 

Sjiorthif/. — Evanston,  however,  possesses  all 
the  attractions  which  delight  the  sportsman. 
The  mountains  to  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
high  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  ai-e  full  of 
game,  while  Bear  River  is  renowned  for  its  trout. 
The  streams  flowing  into  Bear  River,  on 
either  side,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
town,  are  full  of  trout,  and  afford  excellent 
sport  in  those  seasons  of  the  j^ear  when  their 
catching,   is     not     prohibited    by    law,    while 

Bear  Lake,  some 
sixty  miles 
north,  from  all 
that  we  could 
learn  about  it, 
is  the  chosen 
home  of  trout 
and  the  very 
paradise  of  fish- 
ermen. Sport- 
ing parties  can 
obtain  guides, 
outfits,  and 
accommodations 
at  E  vans  ton, 
from  Av  h  i  c  h 
place  they  can 
hunt,  fish,  visit 
the  Sulphur 
Mountains,  and 
search  for  fos- 
sils, etc.,  to  their 
heart's  content. 
It  is  one  of  the 
most  favorable 
points  on  the 
line  of  the  road 
for  recreation 
and  amusement, 
and  will,  event- 
ually, become  a 
noted  resort  for 
tourists. 

Chinamen  be- 

AKK,  HEAD   OF  BEAR  RIVER.  gin      tO      thickcn 

as  you  proceed  west.  At  Evanston  they  have 
quite  a  settlement,  the  shanties  and  buildings 
on  the  right  of  the  track  and  opposite  the  depot 
being  '•  China  Town."  Here  they  have  their 
"  Joss  "house,  saloons  and  residences.  Ah  Say, 
their  head  man,  speaks  very  good  English,  has 
his  Chinese  wife  with  him,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inevitable  "  cue,"  dresses  and  appears 
like  the  Americans,  with  whom  he  has  now  lived 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

About  three  miles  from  Evanston,  on  the  east 
side  of  Bear  River,  is  Alma,  the  coal  miners' 
town.  Here  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
tral  Pacific,  the  Union   Pacific,   and   to  S.   H. 
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Winsor  are  worked.  Mr.  Winsor  is  just  open- 
iiijT  his  mine — which  is  m-arest  to  Ev:inst(Jii — 
while  the  oilier  mi  lies  hiive  been  worked  for 
some  time.  "  The  Kooky  Mountain  Coal  Com- 
jiaiiy,"  is  the  name  of  the  O()i|>oration  wliiirh 
supplies  the  Central  Pacitic  with  coal.  In  \^~'i, 
this  company  mined  !>8,8y7  tons,  or  9,8*JU  cars 
of  coal.  They  have  three  mines  oj>en.  In  one 
year,  not  loni;  since,  they  mined  alxjut  l.")(),0(M) 
tons,  or  l.jjiMlO  cars.  The  L'liion  I'acitic  having 
other  mines  alon<;  their  road  do  not,  of  course, 
mine  as  much  here  as  does  the  Kocky  Mountain 
Company. 

A  Mount nin   oii  /ire. 

Do  not  be  startled  at  this  announcement,  yet 
this  is  a  genuine  fact ;  the  companies  operating 
these  mines,  have  been  i)ut  to  immense  labor  and 
expense  to  keej>  under  control  an  iinmense  tire  in 
their  coal  veins.  These  mines  took  tire  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  this  way.  They 
perhaps  took  out  too  much  coal  in  the  first 
place,  that  is,  did  not  leave  pillars  enough 
to  support  the  overhanging  walls;  what  is 
called  "  slack " — coal  that  has  crumbled  by 
action  of  air — was  also  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  mine.  The  vein  of  fire  clay  next 
above  the  vein  of  coal  fell  down  on  this  slack, 
and  caused  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
coal  underneath  it.  A  tire  with  a  perpetual 
supply  of  fuel  is  rather  a  hard  thing  U)  master, 
and  in  a  coal  mine  generally  awakens  no  small 
amount  of  anxiety.  In  fact,  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  and  its  loca- 
tion fixed,  the  company  immediately  began  to 
wall  around  it ;  they  ceased  all  operations  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  with  rock,  lime  and 
sand,  made  their  air-tight  walls  along  "  the 
slopes."  between  "  the  rooms  "  and  across  '•  the 
air  passages,"  until  the  outside  air  was  com- 
pletely shut  out.  and  the  fire  entirely  shut  in, 
and  awaited  further  developments.  Occasionally 
it  breaks  out  over  a  piece  of  this  wall,  and  then 
they  begin  farther  back  ami  wall  again.  Hut 
the  fire  is  not  extinguished  ami  probably  never 
will  be.  Water  will  not  quench  it.  its  action  on 
the  fire  clay  only  increa.ses  the  difficulty.  Inside 
of  these  fire  walls,  pillar  after  pillar  of  the  coal 
left  standing  to  support  the  roof  has  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  earth  an<l  rocks  above  have 
fallen  into  the  cavity,  leaving  great  craters  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rock-ribbed  pile 
itself  has  seamed  and  ("racked  open  in  |>laces  al)ove 
the  burning  fires.  Air  has  thus  got  in  and  the 
rains  and  melting  snows  of  spring  run  into  these 
fissures  and  craters,  dissolving  the  fire  clay,  and 
thus  aild  to  the  extent  of  the  burning  mass. 
But  everything  goes  on  around  the  mine  with- 
out excitement,  and  a.s  though  nothing  had  liajv 
pened.  Watchmen  are  kept  on  duty  all  the  time, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  tire  near  the 
walls   is  detected  and  a  new  wall  built.     And 


thu.s  while  the  smouldering;  Urea  are  burning  up 
the  coal  in  one  part  of  the  mine,  men  are  taking 
it  out  unconcernedly  in  another  part,  to  .siip|.]v 
the  locomotives  with  tiie  jKjwer  to  generate 
steam. 

How  long  the  fire  will  burn  no  one  can  tell. 
It  will  only  stop  when  the  fuel  ujion  which 
it  feeds  is  exhausted,  and  this  can  only  be 
cut  off  by  mining  all  around  it,  taking  out 
the  full  thickness  of  the  vein — '_'<)  feet — and 
thus  exhausting  the  suj>ply.  It  will  then  cave 
in  an<l  the  rest  of  the  mine  can  be  saved. 
Coal  mining  has  its  dangers,  not  the  lea-st 
of  which  are  "slack  and  wa.ste "  which  result 
in  fires.  In  Mine  No.  1,  of  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ain Coal  Coin[>anv,  the  fire  is  confined  in  a  space 
2.>()  by  G(K»  feet!  In  Mine  No.  2,  owne<l  by 
same  companv,  it  is  confined  by  a  space  175  by 

1,100  fe.-t. 

A  Vdlimhlf  Coal  Mine. — Leaving  Evans- 
ton,  in  about  iwo  miies  the  branch  to  Alma 
turns  off  tt)  the  right,  and  the  town  with 
hoisting  works  of  the  coal  companies  can 
be  plainly  seen,  together  with  a  beautiful  view 
down  the  Hear  Kiver  Valley.  On  what  is  called 
Twin  Creek,  down  this  valley,  the  Wyoming  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  have  discovered  and  located  a 
coal  mine  41  miles  due  north  from  Kvanston. 
The  mine  is  on  the  east  side  of  Hear  Kiver. 
This  company  has  what  it  claims  to  l>e  a  mount- 
ain of  coal.  The  veins  on  the  grouml  level  are 
four  and  one-half  feet  thick,  al>ove  it  there  are 
alK)ut  six  feet  of  slate  ;  then  a  ten  foot  vein  of 
coal ;  then  sandstone  aUiut  five  feet  thick — 
what  miners  call  "Winn  rock;"  then  three 
feet  of  fire  clay  ;  then  two  feet  of  coal ;  then  al- 
ternate layers  of  fire  clay  and  coal  'jfj  feet ;  then 
\'2o  feet  of  .solid  fire  clay;  then  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, etc.,  to  the  summit,  it  being  about  400 
feet  above  the  level  surface  around  it.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  from  the  ground  level,  and  an- 
other vein  of  coal  stnick  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. We  are  minute  in  giving  this  description 
of  this  coal  mine,  because  it  is  claimed  that  the 
coal  it  furnishes  will  coke,  that  it  will  give  50 
per  cent,  coke,  aixl  coke  is  the  great  demand  of 
the  smelting  furnaces  in  the  mining  regions  of 
this  part  of  the  Continent.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  this  coal, 
establish  conclusively  its  coking  qualities  and 
ovens  for  coking  puqxises  have  Wen  put  in. 
The  work  of  the  present  year  will,  satisfactorily 
determine  the  (piestion  whether  coking  coal  can 
b*^  found  in  the  Kocky  .Mountains.  The  history 
of  rich  mineral-producing  regions  is  that  the 
metals  are  usually  (because  cheaper)  brought  to 
the  fuel  instead  of  car^^•ing  the  fuel  to  the  metal. 
Hence  if  these  coal  mines  are  proved  to  produce 
goo<l  coke,  a  town  of  smelters  must  spring  up 
near  by. 

U'dhsntrfi, — a  telegraph  Rtation.  on  the  divide 
between  Hear  Kiver  Valley  and  Echo  Canon.    It 
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is  968  miles  from  Omaha,  and  report*>d  to  be 
6,879  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  road 
here  crosses  a  low  pass  in  th(!  Wahsatcli  Kaiiije 
of  Moiititaiiis.  As  you  asceiul  the  b<;autifiil  \  al- 
ley Jt'ailiiiL,' to  this  station,  the  j,niiii  peaks  of  the 
I'iiitiilis  tower  iiji  in  the  distance  on  your  lett, 
while  the  adjoiuini;  liills  shut  out  the  hit,'iier  ele- 
vations of  the  Wahsatch  ilani,'e,  on  the  north. 
Leavinjf  Kvauston,  the  road  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left,  an<l  tii"  town  aiul  valley  are  soon  lost  to 
sii^ht.  Kour  miles  out,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
track,  the  traveler  will  notice  a  si;,MJ  ]iut  up  on  a 
post — the  east  sifle  of  which  reads,  "  Wyoming," 
the  west  side,  "  Utah."  Wahsatch  wius  formerly 
a  terminus  of  a  sulxlivision  of  the  road,  and 
contained  the  regular  dining-hall  of  the  company, 
•with  roundhouse,  machim;  and  repair  shojin,  etc. 
The  water  in  the  tank  is  supplied  from  a  mount- 
ain spring  near  by,  and  a  "Y"  for  tinning 
engines,  aiul  a  small  house  to  shelter  one,  is 
about  all  that  is  left  of  a  once  famous  town. 

Arfrsifni  ll'i'lls. — It  has  been  our  candid 
opinion  that  the  great  plains,  basins  and  alkali 
deserts  which  lie  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Sierras  can  all  be  reclaimed  and  soil  made 
fertile  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells.  The  en- 
tire llundioldt  Valley  can  be  made  productive 
by  this  means  alone.  As  a  proof  of  the  success 
of  sinking  artesian  wells,  we  can  mention 
several  along  the  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad.  Com- 
mencing at  Separation  and  termiiuiting  at  Rock 
Springs,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  has  sunk  successfully -six  arte- 
.sian  wells: 

One  at  Separation,  6,900  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  1,180  feet  deep,  the  water  rising  to  within  10 
feet  of  the  surface. 

At  Creston,  7,o:J0  feet  elevation,  the  well  is 
only  300  feet  dee|>,  furnishing  abundant  supply 
of  water  at  that  |ioint. 

At  Washakie,  (i,(i!)7  feet  elevation,  the  well  is  638 
feet  deep.  Tht;  water  rises  1.")  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, and  flows  at  the  rate  of  800  gallons  per  hour. 

At  Hitter  Creek.  O.tiS.")  feet  elevation,  the  well 
is  (!!»lj  feet  deep,  discharging  at  th"  surface  1.000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  with  pumping,  yields  2,l(j0 
gallons  per  hour. 

At  Toiiit  of  Rocks,  elevation  6,100  feet,  the 
well  is  1,000  feet  deep,  and  the  supply  of  water 
abundant,  although  it  does  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face nearer  than  17  feet. 

At  Rock  Springs,  at  an  elevation  of  6.280  feet, 
the  well  is  l,!')!)  feet  dee]>.  and  discharges  at  the 
surface  !l(iO  gallons  per  hour,  or  at  26  feet  above 
the  surface,  .")71  gallons  jier  hour. 

As  the  elevation  of  all  these  jilaces  is  2,000  fppt 
or  more  above  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  also  the 
Humboldt  Valley,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  in  these  valleys 
wouM  result  in  an  immense  flow  of  water. 

Chiinsc  Worhiiirii. — The  Chinese  are  em- 
phatically a  peculiar  people,  renowned  for  their 


industry  and  economy.  They  will  live  comfort- 
ably on  what  the  same  nmnber  of  Americans 
would  throw  away.  Their  jteculiarities  liavfi 
been  so  often  described  that  a  repetition  of  them 
to  any  great  extent  is  not  needed  here.  Never- 
theless a  sight  of  them  always  awakens  a  curios- 
ity to  know  all  there  is  Vo  be  known  concerning 
their  customs,  habits,  social  and  moral  relalKjns, 
etc.  A  great  ileal  that  they  do  is  mysterious  to  us, 
but  perfectly  plain  and  simple  to  them.  In  their 
habits  of  eating,  for  instance,  \\\\y  do  they  use 
"chopsticks"  instead  of  folks?  "Same  as 
'Melican  man's  fork  "  said  one  as  we  watched  its 
dextrous  use.  'iheir  princijtal  articles  of  diet 
seem  to  be  rice  and  fKirk.  'J'hey  reject  the  great 
American  fashion  of  frying  nearly  eventhing 
they  cook,  and  suljstitute  boiling  iaistead.  Jn 
the  center  of  a  table,  or  on  a  bench  nearby,  they 
place  a  pan  filled  with  boiled  rice,  'i'o  this  each 
one  of  the  "  mess  "  will  go  aiul  fill  his  IkiwI  w  ith 
a  sfKion  or  ladle,  return  to  the  table  and  take  his 
"chopsticks" — two  slender  sticks,  alK)Ut  the 
lengtli  of  an  ordinary  table  knife,  and  o|)erate 
them  with  his  fingers  as  if  they  were  fastened 
together  with  a  pivot,  like  shears,  lifting  the 
bowl  to  his  mouth  every  time  he  takes  up  the 
food  with  the  "chopsticks."  The  jK)rk  for  a 
"me.ss"  will  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed 
in  one  dish  on  the  table  from  which  each  one 
helps  himself  with  these  "chopsticks."  lit 
other  words  "they  all  dive  into  one  dish"  for 
their  pork.  They  are  called  "  almond-4\ved 
celestials" — but  did  you  ever  notice  how  much 
their  eyes  re^end)le  those  of  swineV 

The  first  gang  of  Chinamen  you  meet  with  on 
tiie  road  are  employed  near  Table  Rock  ;  for- 
merly they  exten«led  to  Rawlins,  but  they  are  in- 
erticient  laborers,  although  industrious,  esjieci- 
ally  in  the  winter.  We  shall  see  more  of  them 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  Pacific  Coa.-t.  Rock 
Springs  as  a  town  is  mostly  comjiosed  of  dug- 
outs, shanties,  lioles  in  the  ground,  etc.,  occupied 
by  miners,  including  Chinamen,  together  with  a 
few  substantial  buildings,  such  as  tlie  company's 
store,  a  good  school-house,  two  or  three  ordinary 
hotels  and  the  customary  saloons.  The  im|>or- 
tance  of  the  town  is  wholly  due  to  the  coal  trade, 
otherwise  it  would  be  nothing. 

ECHO  Axn  \yi:iu:ii (axoxs. 

And  now,  with  full  breath  and  anxious 
heart,  repressed  excitement  and  keen  /.est, — 
we  anxiously  .scan  the  scenes  from  car  win- 
dows or  platforms,  an<l  prepare  for  one  grand, 
rushing  descent  into  the  glories  of  Echo  Canon. 
The  writer  will  never  forget  the  feelings  of  over- 
whelming wonder  and  awe,  as  with  the  .seal  of  ad- 
miration in  Itoth  eye  and  lins,  the  ride  through  this 
famous  canon  was  enjoyed.  Rocks  beside  which 
all  e.-Lstern  .scenes  were  |>icrmie.s,  rose  up  in  a-stound- 
ing  abruptness  and  nnissiveness — colossal  old  Ti- 
tans of  majestic  dimensions,  and  sublimely  soar- 


ing  summits,  and  perpendicular  sides, — succeeded 
each  other  for  miles,  and  the  little  company  of 
spectators,  seemed  but  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty.  The  train  of 
cars,  which,  on  the  plain,  seemed  so  full  of  life, 
and  grand  in  power,  here  was  dwarfed  into 
baby  carriages ;  and  the  shriek  of  the  whistle,  as 
it  echoed  and  resounded  along  the  cliffs  and  from 
rock  to  rock,  or  was  hemmed  in  by  the  confines 
of  the  amphitheatre,  appeared  like  entering 
the  portals  to  the  palace  of  some  Terrible 
Being.  Into  the  short  distance  of  sixty  miles 
is  ci'owded  a  constant  succession  of  those 
scenes  and  objects  of  natural  curiosity,  which 
form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  road, 
and  have  made  it  world-wide  in  fame.  It 
seems  hard,  after  nearly  a  week  of  expectation 
and  keen  anxiety  for  a  glimpse  of  such 
scenes  of  grandeur,  and  aftor  more  than  two 
days  of  steady  riding  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  rolling  upland  plain,  to  find  all  the  most 
magnificent  objects  of  interest  crowded  into  so 
short  a  space,  and  passed  in  less  than  three 
hours. 

Travelers  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
scenes  witnessed  from  the  railroad  are  but  a  very 
little  portion  of  the  whole.  To  gather  true  re- 
freshing glimpses  of  western  scenery,  the  tourist 
must  get  away  from  the  railroad,  into  the  little 
valleys,  ascend  the  bluffs  and  mountains,  and 
views  yet  more  glorious  will  greet  the  eye.  Echo 
Canon  is  the  most  impressive  scene  that  is  beheld 
for  over  1,500  miles,  on  the  overland  railroad. 
The  constant  succession  of  rocks — each  growing 
more  and  more  huge,  and  more  and  more  perpen- 
dicular and  colossal  in  form — make  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  valley  grow  upon  the  eye  instead  of 
decrease. 

The  observer  enters  the  canon  about  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  even  can  overlook 
them,  then  gradually  descends  until  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  valley  the  track  is  so  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  the  observer  has  to  elevate  his 
head  with  an  upward  look  of  nearly  90°,  to  scale 
their  summits.  Let  us  now  prepare  to  descend, 
and  brace  ourselves  eagerly  for  the  exhilaration 
of  the  ride,  the  scenery  of  which  will  live  with 
you  in  memory  for  years. 

Euteriuff  Echo  Canon.  —  Leaving  Wah- 
satch  we  pass  rapidly  down  grade,  into  the 
canon,  and  we  will  point  out,  in  detail,  all 
objects  of  interest  as  they  are  passed,  so  that 
travelers  may  recognize  them.  From  Wahsatch, 
especially,  you  want  to  look  with  all  the  eyes  you 
have,  and  look  quick,  too,  as  one  object  passes 
quickly  out  of  sight  and  another  comes  into  view. 
About  a  mile  from  Wahsatch,  you  will  notice 
what  is  called  the  "  Z  "  canon  where  the  road 
formerly  zigzagged  down  a  small  canon,  on 
the  left,  and  passed  tlirough  the  valley  of  the 
creek  to  near  Castle  Rock  Station,  where  it  united 
with  the  present  line.     Two  miles  farther  on, 


over  heavy  grades  and  short  curves,  you  enter 
tunnel  No.  2,  which  is  1,100  feet  long.  Pass- 
ing through  the  tunnel,  the  high  reddish  rocks, 
moulded  into  every  conceivable  shape,  and 
frequent  side  canons  cut  through  the  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  road.     You  rea  "h  at  last 

Castle  liork  Station, — about  eight  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Wahsatch,  976.4  miles  from 
Omaha  with  an  elevation  of  6,290  feet.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  rock  a  little  east  of  the  station 
which  bears  the  same  name.  Notice  the  arched 
doorway  on  one  corner  of  the  old  castle  just 
after  it  is  passed,  with  red  colored  side  pieces, 
and  capped  with  gray.  In  close  proximity  are 
some  needle  rocks — sharp-pointed — one  small  one 
especially  prominent,  btill  nearer  the  station  is 
a  shelving  rock  on  a  projecting  peak.  Opposite 
the  water  tank  are  rocks  woyw  in  curious  shape. 
Further  on,  about  half  a  mile,  is  a  cave  with 
rocks  and  scattering  cedars  above  it.  Next 
comes  what  is  termed  "  .Swallows'  Nest,"  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  holes  near  the  top, 
chiseled  out  by  the  action  of  both  water  and 
wind,  and  in  summer  shelteiing  a  large  number 
of  swallows.     Toward  it  in  summer  months, 

"  The  Swallows  Homeward  fly." 

Then  comes  a  honey-combed  peak  with  a 
shelving  gray  rock  under  it,  after  which  we  pass 
through,  what  the  railroad  boys  call  "  gravel  "  or 
"wet  cut  " — the  sides  being  gravel,  and  springs 
breaking  out  in  the  bottom  by  the  track.  Then 
Phillip's  Canon  juts  in  from  the  right  with 
yards  for  cattle  at  its  mouth.  See  the  curious 
formations  along  the  side  of  this  canon  as  you 
pass  it.  About  four  miles  from  the  last  station, 
are  other  castle  rocks  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  already  passed,  and  rocks  with  caps  and 
slender  little  spires  like  needles.  Then  comes  a 
singular  perpendicular  column  jutting  out  in  front 
of  the  ledge,  with  outstretched  wings  as  if  it 
would  lift  itself  up  and  fly,  but  for  its  weight. 

This  is  called  the  "  Winged  Rock."  If  there 
was  a  projection  in  front  to  resemble  a 
neck  and  head,  the  rock  would  appear  very 
much  like  an  eagle  or  some  other  large  bird, 
with  pinions  extended  just  ready  to  fly.  A  little 
below  this,  are  the  "  Kettle  Rocks  "  huge  gray- 
looking  boulders,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ledge, 
looking  like  immense  caldron  kettles.  Behind 
them  are  some  sharp-pointed  projections  like 
spires.  These  rocks  are  capped  with  red,  but 
gray  underneath.  Then  comes  "  Hood  Rock  " 
a  single  angular  rock  about  half  way  to  the  top 
of  the  ledge,  worn  out  in  the  center,  and  resem- 
bling the  three-cornered  hoods  on  modern  ulster 
overcoats.  About  a  mile  before  reaching  the 
next  station,  the  rocks  are  yellow  in  appearance 
and  rounding  a  point  you  will  notice  sandstone 
layers  with  a  dip  of  more  than  45  degrees,  show- 
ing a  mighty  upheaval  at  some  period  in  the  re- 
mote past. 
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Ilaufiing  Rock, — a  little  over  seven  miles 
from  C'a.stle  Rock,  and  ^tvJJ  miles  from  Oiiiuhu; 
elevation,  5,!>74  feet.  The  descent  h:u>  Ix-en 
very  rapid  since  we  struck  this  canon.  This 
station  is  wmn^jly  named.  All  lKM)ks  and  guides 
which  rci>n'Sfnt  the  rocks  of  Kcho  Canon  over- 
hanyin<f  the  raiiro;wi,  are  erroneous.  Nothing  in 
the  shapi*  of  a  hailing  iX)ck  can  be  seen, 
but  as  you  pass  the  station,  you  will  notice  how 
the  elenit-nts  have  worn  out  a  hollow  or  cavity 
in  one  place,  which  is  bridged  by  a  slim  gray 
rock,  nearly  horizontal  in  josition,  forming  a 
natural  or  hanging  bridge  across  the  cavity, 
about  50  feet  in  dt'pth.  It  can  be  seen  as  you 
pass  around  a  curve  just  afU'r  leaving  the  sta- 
tion, tioiii  ,'^  a  little  farther,  you  notice  what  is 
called  '•  Ja  k-in-th-l'ulpit-Kock,"  at  the  corner 
of  a  projecting  ledge,  and  near  the  Ui^  there- 
of. A  round  gray  column,  tlat  on  tlie  surface, 
stands  in  front  ;  this  is  the  pulpit,  while 
in  close  proximity  rises  the  veritable  "Jack" 
himself,  as  if  exj>ounding  the  law  and  gospel  to 
liis  scattering  auditors.     Then  comes  the 

yort/i  Fork  of  Ef/io  i'nmm, — down 
which  more  water  annually  flows,  than  in  the 
main  canon.  Now  bending  around  a  curve,  if 
you  look  forward,  it  seems  as  though  the  train 
was  about  to  throw  us  directly  against  a  high 
precipice  in  front,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of 
escai)e ;  but  we  keep  onward  and  finally  pass 
safely  on  another  side.  We  now  ap{)roach  what 
are  called  "  the  narrows."  The  rocky  sides 
of  the  canon  seem  to  draw  together.  Notice 
the  frame  of  an  old  rickety  saw-mill  on  the 
left,  and  a  short  distance  below,  still  on  the 
left,  see  a  huge,  coiucal-shaf>ed  rock  rising 
close  to  the  track.  We  are  particular  in  men- 
tioning these,  because  they  are  landnuirks, 
and  will  enable  the  traveler  to  know  when 
he  is  near  the  ledge  on  the  right  of  the 
track,  uj»n  which  the  Mormons  piled  up 
stones  to  roll  down  on  Gen.  .Vlbert  Sidney  John- 
son's army,  when  it  should  pass  here,  in  1S.")7. 
The  canon  virtually  becom"s  a  gorge  here,  and 
the  wagon  road  runs  close  to  the  base  of  the  high 
bluffs,  (it  could  not  be  made  in  any  otiier  place) 
— which  the  Mormons  fortified  after  a  fashion. 
Now  you  pass  these  forts  ;  high  up  on  the  top. 
on  the  outer  edge  or  rim  you  will  still  see  small 
piles  of  stones  which  they  gathered  there  for  of- 
fensive ojterations,  when  the  trains  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  went  by.  They  l(K>k  small — they 
are  .so  far  off,  and  you  pa.<s  them  so  quickly — 
not  larger  than  your  fist — but  nevertheless  they 
are  there.  They  are  best  seen  as  they  recede 
fmm  view. 

At  the  time  we  sj>eak  of,  (18.">7)  there  was 
trouble  between  the  .Mormons  and  the  I'niteil 
States  authorities,  which  led  to  the  .sending  of 
an  army  to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  approached  as 
far  as  Fort  Hiidger,  where  —  the  sea«:t>n  being 
late — it  went  into  winter  quarters,     it  was  ex- 


pected to  pass  through  this  rauon,  however,  that 
same  fall,  and  hence  tiie  preparations  which  the 
Monnons  made  to  receive  it.  'Iheir  army — the 
Nauvoo  I^egii)!!,  rediricw,  under  the  command  of 
(ien.  Daniel  II.  W  ells,  had  its  camp  n»'ar  tlu*se 
rocks,  in  a  little   widening  of  the  valley  U-Iow, 

{'u>t  beyond  where  you  j>a.xs  a  "  j>fH  ket  "  of 
KUilders,  or  detached  parts  of  the  ledges  aUive, 
which  have  sometime,  in  the  dim  past,  rolled 
into  the  valley.  The  rocky  fort  l>eing  pa-ssed, 
with  the  f>ocket  of  l>oulders  and  the  site  of  the 
old  camp,  the  traveler  next  approaches  "  St^-am- 
lioat  Kock,"  a  huge  red  projection  like  tlie  prow 
of  a  big  proj>eller.  A  little  cedar,  like  a  fljig  of 
perj^etual  green,  shows  its  head  on  tlie  Ikiw, 
while  fartlier  back,  the  beginning  of  the  hurri- 
cane deck  is  visible.  It  sloj>es  off  to  the  rear, 
and  becomes  envelof>ed  in  the  rr>cky  ma.ss 
around  it.  Hy  some,  this  is  called  "The  fJreat 
Eastern."  and  the  one  just  below  it,  if  anything, 
a  more  perfect   representation   of  a    steamer,  is 
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called  "The  Great  Republic."  They  are  really 
curious  formations,  and  wonderful  to  those  who 
look  upon  them  for  the  fir>t  time.  "  Monument 
Rock"  comes  next.  It  is  within  a  co\e  and 
seems  withdrawn  from  the  front,  as  though  shun- 
ning the  gaze  of  the  pxssing  world,  yet  in  a  {>osi- 
tion  to  observe  every  thing  that  grK»s  by.  If  the 
train  would  only  stop  and  give  you  mi>re  time — 
but  this  cannot  be  done,  and  your  only  recourse 
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is  to  pause  at  Eclio  and    let  it  pass,   wliile  you 
wait  lor  the  one  following.     This  will  give  vou 
aniph  opi)ortunity   t<J  see   the   natural   wonders 
coii^reijat'-d  in  this   vicinity.      We  have  almost 
reatThid   the    nvjuth    of     Echo    Creek,   and    the 
W^b*r  River  conu-s  in  from    tin   left,  opi>osit<) 
'•  liroin'e'/'.i  Ca'lii:<lra'"  in  front  of   which  stand-S 
"  Pa'itii  Ilijcic"  on  th  J  most  extended  point  as 
you  turn  th;  elbow  in  tliJ   road.     This    "Cathe- 
dral "  is  nam  id  iu  honor  of  J.  E.  Bromley,  Esq., 
who  has  lived  at 
E;ho since  L":JjS, 
and   who    cam ' 
here   as  a  divi 
sion  s  uper  i  ii- 
teiidmt   of  B;n 
II  ol  1  a  d  ay '3 
(Jverlaiid  Stage 
and    Express 
Line.  It  extends 
some    distance 
— a  mile  or  more 
—  around    the 
b  .'11 J    in    the 
nDuiitain,    and 
has    numerous 
towers    and 
spires,      turrets 
an  1  domfjs,    on 
either       .sitl*. 
'•Pulpit  R);k" 
is  so  called  from 
its    resemblance 
t')   an    old-fash- 
ionjd  pulpit, 
and     rises      in 
plain    view     .1 
you     go    rouu 
th '    curve    in;  - 
Wciber     Vall''y. 
It  is  a  tradition 
am  n\^    a   good 
mmy   people, 
that  the  "Propli- 
et  of  the  Lord,  " 
who    now     pre- 
sides   over    ths 
church  of  "Thj 
Latter      Day 
Saints,"  in  Silt 
Lak;  City,  onc3 
preached  to  tin 

ass-^rabled  multitude  from  this  exalted  emi- 
nenc3 ;  but,  while  we  dislike  to  spoil  a  story 
that  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  placi*,  and 
clothes  it  with  hist-iric  interest,  nevertheless, 
such  is  not  the  fact.  The  oldest  and  most 
faithful  Mormons  we  could  find  in  Echo, 
know  nothing  of  any  such  transaction.  Our 
cut  is  a  faithful  representation  of  this  re- 
markable rock.  It  is  estimated  to  be  about  sixtv 
feet  high — above  the  trai-k.     You  will  desire  to 


know  how  high  tlie  ledgea  are.  which  have  been 
so  rapidly  pa.>sed.  We  are  infoniif<l  that  Mr. 
S.  B.  Keed,  one  of  the  civil  engineers  who 
constructt'd  this  part  of  the  railroad,  stated  that 
the  average  height  of  all  the  rocks  of  Echo  canon, 
is  from  »itM(  to  S<)(»  fet-t  alx>ve  the  ruilioad. 

As  yon  ai«proach  the  elbow  referred  to,  there 
is  an  oiK-niug  through  the  mountains  on  thf  l<-ft, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  "Tuli-it  Bock,"  the 
waters  of  Echo  Creek  unite  with  tho.se  of  WeWr 

River,  which 
here  c<  nie  in 
throngli  this 
opening.  If  not 
tiie  .-outhenj- 
nio.st  {oiiit  on 
the  line  of  the 
road,  it  is  next 
to  it.  You  have 
been  traveling 
in  a  .Mjuth-west- 
erly  direction 
since  leaving 
Evanston ;  you 
now  round  tlje 
elbow,  turn 
t  ti  %\  a  r  d  the 
north-west,  and 
arrive  at 

El- h  o ,  —  a 
b»  autiful  .>ii  ot — 
a  valley  ne.«.tled 
between  the 
hills,  with  evi- 
dences of  thrift 
on  every  hand. 
TJiis  station  is 
nearly  nine  and 
a  half  miles 
frcm  Hanging 
K<  ck.  W.\  miles 
fn  ni  Omaha, 
ai.tl  b.'W')  feet 
al  ove  the  level 
of  the  .sea.  The 
town  and  the 
canon  are  right- 
Iv  named,  for 
tlie  rejKjlt  of  a 
gun  or  pistol 
di>charged      i  n 

riLPIT   IKKK,    ECHO  CANON  — LOOKIN<i   WK.STWABD.  ^J,i^    cailOn     wiU 

l)ound  from  side  to  side,  in  continuous  echoes, 
until  it  finallv  dies  away.  "  Brmdey's  Cathe- 
dral "  rears  its  re«l-stained  columns  in  rear  of 
and  overshadowing  the  town,  while  opposite 
is  a  lofty  p\nk  of  the  Wahsatch  Range.  To 
the  right  the  valh-y  ojiens  out  for  ft  short  dis- 
tance like  an  amphith.-atre,  near  the  lower  ex- 
tn-mitv  of  which,  "The  Witches,"  a  group  of 
rooks,  lift  th»'ir  weinl  and  grotesque  forms. 
Tli'V  an-  al>out  half   wav  to  the  summit   of  the 
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ledge  behind  them.  Weber  Valley,  from  its 
soiii-ce  to  the  Gi-eat  Salt  Lake,  is  pretty  thickly 
settled  with  Monnons,  though  quite  a  number  of 
Gentiles  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  mines 
and  along  tiie  line  of  the  railroad. 

Uppet'  Weber  VaUej/. — From  this  station 
there  is  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  up  the  Weber 
Valley  x>  Coalville,  seven  miles  in  length. 
The  town  has  two  or  three  stores,  hotels, 
saloons,  etc.,  and  a  school-house  is  to  be 
built  this  year.  Accommodations  for  fish- 
ing parties,  with  guides,  can  here  be  obtained. 
The  Echo  and 
Weber  Rivers, 
with  their  tribu- 
taries, abound 
in  trout,  wliile 
there  is  plenty 
of  game,  elk, 
deer,  bear,  etc., 
in  the  mount- 
ains. Richard 
F.  Burton,  the 
African  explor- 
er, visited  this 
canon  and  Salt 
Lake  City  in 
ISUU,  and  wrote 
a  book  call 
"City  of  the 
Saints,"  which 
was  published 
by  the  Harpers, 
in  18G2.  Lie 
speaks  of  the 
wonders  of  this 
valley  as  fol- 
lows :  "Echo 
Kanyon  has  but 
one  fault ;  its 
sublimity  will 
make  all  simi- 
lar features 
look  tame." 

Weber  River 
rises  in  the 
AV  a  h  s  a  t  c  h 
Mountains, 
about.oO  miles  in 
a  south-eastern  direction  from  Echo,  flows  nearly 
due  west  to  Kannuas  City,  wlien  it  turns  to  the 
north-west  and  passes  in  that  general  direction 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lakn,  not  far  from  Ogden.  Go- 
ing up  this  river  from  Echo.  Grass  Creek  flows  in 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  starting 
point.  This  creek  and  canon  runs  very  nearly 
parallel  to  Echo  Creek.  Very  important  and  ex- 
tensive coal  mines  have  been  discovered  fiom  two 
to  four  miles  up  this  canon.  It  is  not  as  wild  or 
rugged  in  its  formation  as  Echo  Canon.  The 
mines  are  soon  to  be  developed.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Grass  Creek  is 
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Codlrille, — a  town  of  about  600  people,  with 
a  few  elegant  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
INlorraon  bishop's  residence  and  a  line  two-story 
brick  court-house,  which  stands  on  an  elevation 
near  the  town,  and  can  be  seen  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Chalk  Creek  where  it  empties  into  Weber  River. 
This  creek  also  runs  nearly  parallel  with  Echo 
Canon,  and  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  head 
of  the  Hilliard  Lumber  Company's  flume.  It  is 
called  Chalk  Creek  from  the  white  chalky  ap- 
pearance of  the  bluffs  along  its  banks.     Coalville 

is  a  Mormon 
village,  and  its 
inhabitants  are 
nearly  all  em- 
ployed in  min- 
ing coal  from 
two  to  three 
miles  above  the 
town  where  the 
railroad  ends. 
This  road  is 
called  the  Sum- 
mit County 
Railroad,  and  is 
owned  by  some 
^  of  the  wealthy 
j\I  o  r  lu  o  n  s  i  n 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Four  miles  far- 
ther up  the 
AVeber,  and  you 
come  to  Iloyts- 
ville,  another 
Mormon  village. 
It  is  a  farming 
settlement.  The 
town  has  a 
grist-mill.  Four 
miles  still  far- 
ther is  located 
the  town  of 
AVanship,  nam- 
ed after  an  old 
Ute  chief.  It 
has  about  400 
inhabitants, 
with  a  hotel. 
It  is  located  at 


.stores.  grist-u)ill,  saw^-mill,  etc 
the  junction  of  Silver  Creek  with  the  AVeber. 
Still  going  vip  the  Weber,  in  about  three  miles 
there  is  another  Mormon  .settlement  called  Three 
Mile,  it  has  a  "co-op"  store,  bishop's  resi- 
dence, and  a  tithing  office. 

I*eoa. — Leaving  Three  Mile,  and  pursuing 
the  course  still  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  val- 
leys in  the  countrv,  the  tourist  will  reach  Peoa, 
a  nice  little  farming  town,  in  five  miles  travel. 
Evidences  of  thrift  and  of  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  are  visible  all  along  the  val- 
lev,    but    it    is    a    wonderful  matter  to  eastern 
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men  wlio  know  nntliinc:  of  th<»  cli;ir:ictfiis- 
tics  of  the  soil,  and  see  noUiinff  but  sage 
brush  and  preasewood  prowing  tliereon.  how 
crops  can  be  raised  amidst  such  st«'rility. 
Irrigation  has  done  it  all.  The  labor  to  accom- 
plisii  it  h;is  been  immense,  but  thirty-five  to 
forty  bushels  of  spring  wheat  t<i  the  acre  attest 
the  "result.  The  soil  has  beeu  proved  to  be  very 
prolific. 


KfintliKiH  fi7»/.— Next  on  this  mountain 
journ.-y  comes  Kamm;us  City,  eight  inile.s 
bevond  P.'oa,  on  Kammas  Prairie,  Tins  is 
an"  elevated  plateau  alniut  four  miles  by  ten. 
and  affords  stime  v.-rv  fine  grazing  lands 
and  meadows.  It  is  nearly  all  occnpn-d  by 
8t4x:kmen.  Here  the  Weber  makes  a  gran<I  d.- 
tour;  coming  from  the  mountains  in  the  ea.st,  it 
hore  turns  almost  a  sfpiare   comer  toward  the 
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north,  and  then  pursues  its  way  through  valleys 
and  gorges,  through  hills  and  mountains  to  a 
quiet  re.st  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  ISalt  Lake. 
Above  this  prairie  the  river  cuts  its  way  through 
a  wild  rocky  canon,  lashing  its  sides  with  foam 
as  though  angry  at  its  confinement,  out  into  the 
prairie  where  it  seems  to  gather  strength  for  its 
next  fearful  plunge  in  the  rocky  gorges  below. 
In  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountains,  east  of 
Kammas  Prairie,  in  the  frigid  realms  of  jierpet- 
ual  snow,  the  traveler  will  find  the  head  of  Weber 
River,  and  the  route  to  it  v/ill  give  him  some  of 
the  grandest  views  to  be  found  on  the  American 
Coutinent. 

Pai'leifs  Park.  —  The  old  stage  road  to 
the  "  City  of  the  Saints,"  after  leaving  Echo 
passed  up  the  Weber  to  "VVanship,  at  the 
mouth  of  Silver  Creek ;  thence  nine  miles 
to  Parley's  Park,  a  lovely  place  in  summer, 
where  a  week  or  two  could  be  whiled  away 
in  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and  amidst  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains.  There  are  tliree 
things  in  nature  which  make  a  man  feel  small — 
as  though  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  Divinity. 
These  are  the  ocean,  with  its  ceaseless  roar  ;  the 
mighty  plains  in  their  solitude,  and  with  their 
sense  of  loneliness ;  and  the  mountains  in  their 
towering  greatness,  with  heads  almost  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortal  vision,  and  crowned  with 
eternal  snows.  Parley's  Park  is  nearly  round  in 
shape,  about  four  miles  in  diameter,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  rocky  domes  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range.  The  old  stage  road  leaves  Park  City  to 
the  left,  and  reaches  the  summit  on  the  west  side 
of  the  divide;  thence,  it  follows  down  Parley's 
Canon  to  Salt  Lake  City,  forty-eight  miles,  by 
this  route,  from  Echo.  The  mountain  streams 
along  this  road  abound  in  trout,  while  elk,  deer 
and  bear,  will  reward  the  hunter's  toil.  There 
are  ranches  an  I  small  farms  by  the  way,  which 
will  afford  abundant  stopping  places  for  rest  and 
food  ;  there  are  mines  of  marvelous  richness,  to 
reward  one's  curiosity,  if  nothing  else  will  do  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  j^robably  nothing  which  can 
be  gained  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  will  afford  so  much  gratification,  at  so  lit- 
tle expense,  of  either  money  or  time,  as  a  lei- 
surely jaunt  of  a  week  or  two  up  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  from  Echo. 

CharacJerlsflcs  of  Echo  and  Weher 
Cfinonn. — The  massive  rocks  which  form  Echo 
Canon,  are  of  red  sandstone,  which  by  the  steady 
process  of  orir/inal  erosion  and  subsequent  weather, 
have  worn  into  their  present  shape.  Their 
shapes  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  their  aver- 
age height,  500  to  800  feet.  At  the  amphithe- 
atre, and  the  Steamboat  Rock,  the  height  is 
fully  800  feet  to  the  summit.  There  is  a  bold 
projection  in  the  wall  of  rock  near  the  Pulpit, 
called  Hanging  Rock;  but  it  is  composed  of  a 
mass  of  coarse  conglomerate,  which  is  easily 
washed   away,  and   is   not  very  easily  noticed. 


Pulpit  Rock  overlooks  Echo  City  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Weber,  through  which  flows  a  pure 
beautiful  mountain  stream.  In  one  of  our 
illustrations  is  shown  a  railroad  train  passing 
through  this  valley  and  descending  to  the  en- 
trance of  Weber  Canon  just  below.  This  is  the 
sketch  of  the  special  excursion  train  of  the  New 
York  and  Eastern  Editorial  Excursion  Party 
of  1875,  who,  at  this  part,  the  center  of  the  val- 
ley, midway  between  the  two  canons,  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  exclamations  of  delight  at  the 
scene  of  beauty. 

A  curious  feature  of  Echo  Canon  is  that  its 
scenery  is  entirely  on  the  right  or  north  side, 
and  that  the  Weber  Canon  has,  also,  upon  the 
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same  side,  its  wildest  and  most  characteristic 
scenery.  The  entrance  and  departure  from 
each  canon  is  distinguished  with  great  abrupt- 
ness and  distinctness.  Travelers  who  can  enjoy 
the  fortunate  position  of  the  lowest  step  on  the 
platform  of  each  car,  can  witness  all  the  scenes 
of  Echo  and  Weber  Canons,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  view  is  particularly  fine,' — as  when 
the  train  describes  the  sharp  turn,  under  and 
around  Pulpit  Rock,  the  view  from  the  last  plat- 
form includes  the  whole  length  of  the  train  on 
the  curve, — and  overhead  the  jutting  point  of 
the  rock,  and,  farther  above,  the  massive  Rock 
Mountain,  the  overlook  to  the  entire  valley.  Just 
as  the  train  rounds  at  Pulpit  Rock,  passengers 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  train,  will  have  a  pretty 
little  glimpse  of  the  upper  portion  of  Weber 
River,  with  its  green  banks  and  tree  verdure — a 
chaimiug  relief  to  the  bare,  dry  plains,  so  con- 
stant and  even  tiresome.  A  curious  feature  of 
this  little  Weber  Valley,  are  the  terraces.  Near 
Echo  City  is  a  low,  narrow  bottom,  near  the 
river ;  then  an  abrupt  ascent  of  30  feet ;  then  a 
level  plain  or  bottom  of  200  to  400  yards;  then 
a  gentle  ascent  to  the  rock  bluffs. 

The  Weber  River  is  exceedingly  crooked  in 
its  course, — originally  occupying  the  entire  width 
of  the  little  space  in  the  canon — and  in  construct- 
ing the  railroad  at  various  points,  the  road-bed 
here  has  been  built  directly  into  the  river,  to 
make  room  for  the  track.  The  average  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  heights  of  Weber  Canon  is  70 
to  80  degrees, — and  the  height  of  the  summits 
above  the  river  is  1,500  to  "2,000  feet.  In  this 
canon  is  found  a  thick  bed  of  hard,  red 
sandstone,  of  great  value  for  building  stone, — 
which  can  be  wrought  into  fine  forms  for  culverts, 
fronts  of  buildings,  caps,  .sills,  etc.  Emerging 
from  the  mouth  of  Weber  Canon — and  turning 
to  the  right,  every  vestige  of  rugged  canon 
scenery  vanishes,  and  the  scene  is  changed 
into  one  of  peace  and  quietness  of  valley  life. 
Here  the  Weber  River  has  a  strong,  powerful 
current — with  heavy  and  constant  fall  over  beds 
of  water-worn  stones,  and  fallen  rocks  of  im- 
mense size.  In  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  from  the 
mountains,  and  is  of  great  depth, — though  usually 
it  averages  but  four  to  six  feet  in  depth  and  its 
width,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  is  usually 
120  feet. 

The  remainder  of  its  course  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  is  tln-ough  a  large  open  bottom  of  increas- 
ing breadth,  along  which  gather  little  villages, 
grain  fields,  meadows,  brilliant  with  flowers  of 
which  the  Indian  Pink,  with  its  deep  scarlet 
clusters,  is  most  luxuriant.  The  hills  are  smooth 
in  outline,  and  as  we  approach  Ogden,  the  grand 
summit  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  with  snowy 
peaks,  arise  behind,  in  front,  and  northward, 
around  us  bold  and  impressive.  This  is  the  range 
of  mountains  which  border  the  east  side  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  will  accompany  us,  as  we 
go  southward  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Hocks  of  ff'eber  Canon. — Returning  to 
the  road ;  after  leaving  Echo  you  will  soon 
notice,  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  two 
ciu'ious  formations.  The  first  is  a  gi-oup  of 
reddish-colored  cones  of  different  sizes  and 
varying  some,  in  shape,  but  on  the  wliole 
remarkably  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
These  are  known  as  Battlement  Rocks.  They 
are  about  one  mile,  perhaps  not  that,  be- 
low Echo.  Next  come  the  wierd  forms  of  "  The 
Witches" — looking  as  though  they  were  talking 
with  each  other.  These  are  gray,  and  about 
this  place  it  seems  that  the  formation  changes — 


the  red-colored  rocks  disappearing — dark  gray 
taking  their  place.  How  these  columns  were 
formed  will  ever  be  a  question  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  permitted  to  see  them.  One  of 
the  Witches  especially  looks  as  though  she  was 
afflicted  with  the  "  Grecian  bend ''  of  modern 
fashion,  a  fact  which  does  not  at  all  comport 
with  the  dignity  or  character  of  a  witch.  AVorn 
in  fantastic  shapes  by  the  storms  of  ages,  and 
capped  with  gray,  they  stand  as  if  "  mocking  the 
changes  and  the  chance  of  time."  Four 
miles  below  Echo,  we  lound  a  rocky  point, 
nearly  opposite  to  which  lies  the  little  Mormon 
Village  of  Henniferville,  on  the  left  side  of 
Weber  River,  with  its  bishop's  palace — the  largest 
brick  building  in  sight — and  school-house,  also  of 
brick,  nestled  under  the  mountains  which  lift 
up  rugged  peaks  in  the  background.  The  valley 
now  narrows  to  a  gorge,  and  we  approach  Weber 
Canon  jiroper.  It  has  high  bluifs  on  the  left, 
with  a  rocky  castle  towering  up  on  the  right.  If 
Echo  Canon  was  a  wonderful  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  traveler,  wonders,  if  possible  more  rugged 
and  grand,  will  be  revealed  to  his  gaze  here. 
High  up  on  the  face  of  a  bluff  to  the  left,  as  j'ou 
pass  through  the  gorge,  see  the  little  holes  or 
caves  worn  by  the  winds,  in  which  the  eagles  build 
their  nests.  This  bluff  is  called  "Eafjle  nest 
Rock"  Every  year  the  proud  monarch  of  the 
air  finds  here  a  safe  habitation  in  which  to  raise 
his  young.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  men,  and 
accessible  only  to  the  birds  which  fly  in  the  air. 
Passing  this  home  of  '•  Freedom's  Bird,"  before 
we  have  time  to  read  these  lines  hardly,  we  are 
at  the 

Thousand  Mile  Tree,  DeviVs  Slide,  <€c, 
— on  the  left  side  of  the  track.  Thei-e  it  stands, 
spreading  its  arms  of  green,  from  one  of  which 
hangs  the  sign  which  marks  the  distance  traveled 
since  leaving  Omaha.  It  is  passed  in  a  moment, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  claim  your  attention. 
High  upon  rocks  to  the  right,  as  you  peer  ahead, 
see  how  the  winds  have  made  holes  in  project- 
ing points  through  which  the  light  and  sky  be- 
yond can  be  observed ;  now  looking  back  see 
another  similar  formation  on  the  opposite  side — 
one  to  be  seen  looking  ahead,  the  other  looking 
back.  Now  we  come  to  Slate  Cut — where  photo- 
graph rocks  without  number  are  found.  The 
rocks  are  so  called  from  the  pictures  of  ferns, 
branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  which  are  seen 
traced  in  them.  They  remind  one  of  moss- 
agates,  only  they  are  a  great  deal  larger — mag- 
nified a  thousand  times,  and  are  not  in  clear 
gi-oundwork  like  the  agates.  Lost  Creek  Canon 
now  puts  in  from  the  right,  and  around  the 
curve  you  can  see  the  houses  of  the  little  Mormon 
Town,  Croyden.  It  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Echo.  This  canon  runs  parallel  with  Echo 
Canon  for  quite  a  distance,  and  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  the  scenery  characteristic  of  this  region, 
with  a  narrow  valley  of  great  fertility  when  cul- 
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tivated.  But  right  here  on  the  left  side  of  the 
roa<l,  |Mishiii;^  out  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  tlie  '■'■  Dtiil's  Slide" — one  of  the 
most  sinfjfular  formations  to  be  seen  on  the  en- 
tire route  from  oiean  to  ocean.  It  is  comjK)sed 
of  two  parallel  ledjjes  of  granite,  turned  uixjti 
thi'ir  edges,  serrated  and  jutting  out  in  jilacfs 
fifty  f«"et  from  the  mountain  side,  and  aliout  It 
feet  apart.  It  is  a  rough  place  for  any  one; 
heigiit  alM)ut  SOO  feet. 

It'rht'r  (hnirrii, — 1,001. 5  miles  from  Omaha, 
and  '),•_'.")()  fct't  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  side  track 
where  tine  reddish  sandstone  is  obtained  for 
l)uilding  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  the  road. 
The  sandstone  is  variegated,  and  is  lioth  beauti- 
ful anil  dural)le  when  cut,  or  p(j]ished.  The 
gorge  still  (Mintiniii-s,  mihI  d>'vil^'  slidi'^  i>n  ,i 
smaller  seal'' 
than  the  om- 
noticed,  are 
visible  on 
both  sides  of 
the  road.  A 
little  l)elow 
this  station, 
Dry  Creek- 
Canon  comes 
in  on  t  h  e 
right.  T  h  e 
road  now 
passes  round 
shoit  curves 
amidst  the 
wildest  scen- 
ery, when  it  is 
s  u  d  d  e  n  1  y 
blocked  to  all 
h  unian  a|v 
pearance ;  yet 
tunnel  No.  :} 
gives  us  liber- 
ty. Crossing 
a  bridge  ob- 
serve the   ter-  thousand  .mm.k  tuk 

raced  mountain  on  the  right,  and  by  the  tinu' 
it  is  well  in  view,  we  enter  and  pass  through 
tunnel  \o.  4,  after  wliich  comes  Hound  I'ulUt/, 
where  a  huge  basin  in  the  mountains  is  formeil, 
and  where  man  again  obtains  a  foothold.  On 
tlie  right  of  the  mountain,  as  you  enter  this  val- 
ley, there  is  a  group  of  balanced  rocks,  that  seem 
reaily  to  topple  over  into  the  valley  below.  Still 
rounding  another  jvnnt  farther  down,  and  we 
arri/e  at 

Weber, — 1.008.5  miles  from  Omaha,  au  ele- 
vation of  5,l:jO  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station  in 
a  thrifty  looking  Mormon  village.  The  valley 
here  widens  out — the  narrows  are  ]vi>;sed — and 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty,  especially  in  the 
summer,  enchant  the  eye.  To  the  left  tiie 
mountains  gradually  recede,  ami  ICnst  Cniwn 
Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Parley's   Park,  be- 


fore mentioned,  cutting  its  way  through  tlie 
rfM;ky  hills,  comes  into  the  valley  of  the  VVeber. 
This  stali<Mi  is  the  nearest  iH/mt  on  the  Union 
I'acitic  IJoad  to  .Suit  Lake  City.  Tiie  town  and 
cultivated  farms  in  the  valley  seem  like  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  a  desmt.  Here,  f.ir  the  first  time 
on  the  road,  the  traveler  will  .see  the  manic  sign, 
"  Z.  C.  M.  I.,"  which,  literally  traiislateil,  means 
"  Zion's  C(M>|)<'rative  Mercantile  Institution," 
where  all  the  faithful  are  exjiected  to  purcli:ise 
their  dry  goods,  groceries,  notions,  etc.  The 
Mormon  name  for  this  station  is  Morgan  City. 
As  you  leave  this  station,  the  same  query 
broached  before,  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler— how  are  we  to  get  out  ?  We  seem  entirely 
surroundetl  by  hills  and  mountains,  and,  while 

tll.Te     i-     :|     .l.I.r.-..i..l.     MJI.|..,.tr     f.,     tlie     Hgllt,    It 

:  "'s  not  seem 
"  w  enough 
ii>r  a  railroad 
to  pa.ss  over. 
Hut  we  follow 
the  river 
down,  and 
notice  the  re- 
sult. Bend- 
ing first  to 
the  right,  then 
to  t  h  e  left, 
and  again  to 
the  right 
round  a  curve 
like  an  el- 
l»ow,  and  near- 
ly as  short, 
we  reach 

I'rtersnit, 
l.olt!.}  miles 
lii'in  Omaha; 
elevation, 
\.Wi.\  feet  — 
another  tele- 
graph station, 
near  which 
a  w.agon  bridge  crosses  the  river  on  the  left. 
It  is  convenient  to  a  Monr.on  village  called 
Knterprise,  near  by,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  another,  called  Mountain  (Jreen.  .Inst  he- 
low  I'eterson,  Colloinrood  i'reek  puts  in  from 
the  right,  while  immediately  in  front.  IVvil's 
date  Mountain  rears  its  snowy  crest.  You  now 
begin  to  see  where  we  are  to  get  out  of  the 
basin.  A  huge  gap  in  the  mountains  opens  be- 
fore you.  It  is  the  DeciT*  Gap  with  the  DfciCs 
Gale  and  several  other  txld  charact«'ristics  al>out 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pKaces  on 
the  line  of  the  ro.id.  The  waters  of  Weber 
Kiver,  .IS  if  enraged  at  their  attempted  restraint, 
rush  wildly  alont;.  now  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  now  on  the  other,  and  now  he.ided  off  com- 
j)letely  by  a  pi-ojertiiii;  lerl<;e  Ix'fore  them,  turn 
madly  t'>  ibi'  ri„'lit  .d.-t'i  niined  with   irresistible 
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strength  to  force  their  way  through  the  mount- 
ain ;  foiled  in  this,  they  turn  abruptly  to  the 
left,  still  rushing  madly  on,  and  at  last  find 
their  way  out  to  the  plain  beyond.  If  Echo 
was  grand,  and  the  narrows  grander — this  Dev- 
il's Gate  pass  is  surely  grandest  of  all.  Just 
before  you  enter  the  deep  cut,  you  will  notice 
the  old  wagon  road  winding  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  cut  out  of  the  mountain's  side 
in  some  places,  and,  in  others,  walled  up 
from  the  river.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  majes- 
tic grandeur,  the  train  passes,  but  seldom  stops 
at  a  station  appropriately  named 
Devil's  Gate, 
—1,020.4  miles 
from  Omaha, 
and  4,870  feet 
above  the  sea, 
—  and  so  we 
pass  rapidly  on. 
The  gap  begins 
to  open  in  the 
west,  and  we 
soon  emerge 
from  one  of  the 
grandest  sceiip^ 
in  nature,  int  > 
the  lovely  val 
ley  below,  i  ( 
claimed  by  the 
hands  of  m  n 
from  the  barren 
waste  of  a  di  -^ 
ert,  and  ma  le 
to  bud  and 
blossom  as  th 
rose.  We  ha\e 
now  passed  th 
W  a  h  s  a  t  c  h 
Range  of  mount 
ains,  thoui  h 
their  toweriii^ 
peaks  are  on  th 
right,  and  i  e 
cede  from  vie  w 
on  the  left,  as 
we  leave  their 
base  and  get 
out  into  the  plain.  We  are  now  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  or  Valley ;  and,  though  the  lake  itself 
is  not  in  sight,  the  mountains  on  its  islands  are. 
Thess  mountains,  back  of  Ogden,  are  ahmst 
always  crowned  with  snow,  and  frequently  have 
their  summits  enveloped  in  clouds.  They  are 
storm-breeders — every  one,  and  the  old  Storm 
King  sometimes  holds  high  carnival  among  them, 
when 

"  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder." 

The  winds  and  storms  of  winter  occasionally 

fill  the  craggy  gap  through  which  we  have  passed 

with  snow,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  slides  like 


DEVIL'S  SLIDE.— 


an  avalanche  down  over  the  track,  and  in  the 
river  below,  where  the  rushing  waters  give  it  a 
cordial  greeting,  and  where  it  soon  melts  in  their 
embrace. 

Uintah, — 1,025.3  miles  from  Omaha  ;  eleva- 
tion, 4,560  feet.  This  was  formerly  the  stage 
Btation  for  Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  completion  of 
the  Utah  Central  Railroad  from  Ogden,  took 
away  its  glory.  AVhile  it  was  the  stage  terminus 
it  was  a  lively  place,  though  it  never  possessed 
indications  of  being  a  town  of  any  great  size. 
Approaching  the  town,  the  valley  opens  out  like 
a  panorama,  and  neat  little  houses  with  farms 

and  gardens  at- 
tached, greet  the 
eyes  of  the  trav- 
eler in  a  won- 
derful change 
from  the  scenes 
through  which 
he  has  just 
passed.  Look- 
ing off  to  the 
left  you  will  no- 
tice the  first 
bench  of  land 
across  the  river, 
with  a  higher 
bench  or  terrace 
in  the  rear. 
L  i^on  this  first 
btuch,  the  ]\Ior- 
iisite  massacre 
took  place  in 
1862,  an  account 
of  which  we 
sh  ill  give  in  an- 
other  place. 
I  ( aving Uintah, 
the  road  pursues 
its  way  in  a 
gi  neral  norther- 
ly  direction 
ilong  the  base  of 
tlie  mountains, 
till  it  arrives  at 
Of/deii, — the 
AVEBEK  CANON.  westem     termi- 

nus of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1,033.8  miles 
from  Omaha,  and  4,340  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  By  agreement  between  the  two  roads, 
it  is  also  the  eastei-n  terminus  of  tlie  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  place  is  one  of  con- 
siderable imi)ortance,  being  the  second  city  in 
size  and  pojnilation  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  is  the  county-seat  of 
AVeber  County,  has  a  court-house  of  brick, 
which,  with  gi-ounds,  cost  about  $20,000,  two 
or  three  churches  and  a  IMormon  tabernacle. 
The  town  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 
parts  —  upper  and  lower  Ogden.  The  upper 
part    is    pleasantly    situated     on     an     elevated 


S(  I.M  -    .   ■ 

1.— Ogden,  UUh.     Wahsatoh  Mountains  in  the  distame. 
3.— UoigliU  of  Weber  Canon. 


.   .   i.U    CAN"N. 
j._IK'vilV  Gate  ami  High  Peaks  of  Wah«»tch  Mountains. 
4.— Taiinel  So.  3,  Web«r  Canon. 
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bench  adjoining  the  mountains.  Tliis  bench 
breaks  rather  abruptly,  and  ahuost  foiins  a  blutf, 
and  then  begins  lower  Ogden.  The  upper  part 
is  mostly  occupied  for  residences,  and  has  some 
beautiful  yards  with  trees  now  well  grown.  The 
lower  portion — that  which  is  principally  seen 
from  the  railroad,  is  mostly  occupied  by  lousiness 
houses.  One  peculiarity  of  the  towns  in  these 
western  or  central  Territories,  is  the  running 
streams  of  water  on  each  side  of  nearly  every 
street,  which  are  fed  by  some  mountain  stream, 
and  from  which  water  is  taken  to  irrigate  the 
yards,  gardens  and  orchards  adjoining  the  dwell- 
ings. Ogden  now  has  fully  6,000  people,  and  has 
a  bright  future  before  it.  It  is  not  only  the  ter- 
minus of  the  two  great  trans-continental  lines 
before  mentioned,  but  is  also  the  starting-point 
of  the  Utah  Central  and  Utah  Northern  Rail- 
roads. These  four  companies  have  united  in  the 
purchase  of  grounds,  on  which  a  large  Union  de- 
pot will  soon  be  built,  nearly  east  of  the  present 
building,  and  nearer  the  business  portion  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  regular  supper  and  breakfast  sta- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads— passengers  having  one  hour  in  which 
to  take  their  meals  and  transfer  their  baggage. 
The  Central  Pacific  Road  has  immerous  machine 
and  repair  shops  here  which  are  wooden  build- 
ings of  a  temporar}"^  character,  and  which  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  more  permanent  structures. 
Jn  addition  to  their  freight  depots  the  Union 
Pacific  has  only  a  roundhouse  for  the  shelter  of 
engines — their  buildings  for  the  sub-division  of 
the  road  being  located  at  Evanston. 

Ogden  is  the  last  town  on  the  Weber  River 
before  it  empties  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  This 
river  takes  its  name  from  an  old  mountaineer 
and  trapper,  who  was  well  known  in  these  parts 
during  the  early  days  of  the  INIormon  settlement. 
'i"he  town  is  named  for  Mr.  Ogden,  another  old 
mountaineer  who  lived  and  died  near  or  in  the  city. 
Ogden  is  destined  to  become  a  manufacturing 
town  of  no  small  importance.  Vast  quantities 
of  iron  ore  can  be  obtained  within  five  miles  of 
the  city,  and  iron  works  on  a  large  scale  have 
been  commenced,  but  owing  to  want  of  proper 
foresight,  the  company  ran  short  of  means  before 
their  works  were  completed.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  resuscitate  them,  and  with  addi- 
tional capital  carry  them  on  to  completion.  The 
freight  on  all  iron  brought  into  the  Territory  is 
so  large  in  amount,  that  an  iron  manufactoiy 
here,  with  coal  and  iron  ore  bearing  60  per  cent, 
of  pure  iron  of  an  excellent  quality,  near  by,  will 
prove  a  paying  investment  and  materially  facil- 
itate the  development  of  the  Territory.  Discov- 
eries of  silver  have  also  been  made  on  the  mount- 
ains back  of  the  city,  but  the  mines  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  developed.  These  discoveiies  have 
been  made  up  in  Ogden  Canon,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city. 

On  the  mountain  directly  east  of  the  town,  ex- 


cellent slate  quarries  have  been  discovered  and 
worked  to  some  extent.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  found  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Ogden  River  rises  in  the  Wahsatch  Range 
of  Mountains,  some  40  miles  east  of  the  city.  It 
has  three  forks — north,  middle  and  south — all  of 
which  unite  just  above  the  canon  and  fairly  cut 
their  way  through  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  gorges  on  the  Continent. 

Ogdeii  Canon. — This  lovely  little  canon  con- 
tains views  quite  as  pretty  as  either  Weber  or 
P>cho  Canons.  Visitoi's  should  stay  over  at  Og- 
den and  spend  a  day  in  a  drive  hither. 

A  fine  creek,  about  30  feet  wide,  and  three  to 
five  feet  deep,  has  cut  through  the  mountain  and 
its  ridges.  As  it  comes  out  of  the  mountain  on 
the  west  side,  it  opens  into  a  broad,  grassy  valley, 
thickly  settled  with  farmers,  and  joins  the 
Weber  River  about  five  miles  distant.  The 
scenes,  as  the  traveler  passes  through  the  narrows 
of  the  canon,  are  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  rocks 
rise  from  500  to  2,000  feet  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  the  width  averages  less  than  100  feet  for  a 
long  distance.  In  this  canon,  geologists  have 
found  evidence  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  indi- 
cate that  the  entire  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  once 
a  huge  fresh  water  lake,  whose  surface  rose  high 
up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  even  covering 
the  highest  terrace. 

Five  miles  up  the  canon,  which  runs  eastward, 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  valley,  with  table-like 
terraces,  30  to  50  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
wherein  a  little  INIormon  village  is  located.  The 
situation  is  a  lovely  one — the  sides  of  the  hills 
which  enclose  the  valley,  are  800  to  1,000  feet 
high,  smoothly  rounded  and  sloping,  covered 
with  coarse  bunch  grass  and  small  bushes. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  hotel  before  spoken 
of — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  first-class  house  and 
popular  with  the  traveling  public— Ogden  has 
several  hotels,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Utah  Hotel,  an  up-town  establishment,  conven- 
ient for  commercial  men,  and  the  Beardsley 
House  which  caters  for  railroad  travel.  It  is 
also  supplied  with  two  newspapers,  the  Daily 
Junction,  a  small  seven  by  nine  sheet — the  organ 
of  the  church,  and  published  by  one  of  the 
bishops,  a  Mormon  poet,  etc.  The  other  is  a 
weekly,  styled  the  Ocjden  Frennan,  the  organ  of 
the  opposition.  The  city  water-works  are  sup- 
plied with  water  taken  from  Ogden  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Ogden  Canon.  The  road  through  the 
canon  is  a  dugway  along  the  stream,  and  some- 
times built  up  from  it,  while  the  wall  rocks  on 
either  side  tower  up  thousands  of  feet.  The 
water  in  the  river  goes  rushing  madly  on  over 
huge  rocks  and  boulders  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  as  though  it  would  push  them  out  of  the 
way.  In  some  places  the  rocks  almost  hang  over 
the  road,  and  as  you  round  some  point  they  seem 
as  though  they  would  push  you  into  the  stream. 
In  some  places  the  formation  and  dip  of  the  rocks 
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is  very  peculiar.  They  scuin  to  he  s<?t  up  on  eiul, 
in  tlun  luyer.s,  ami  with  a  .shj;ht  ilip,  while  the 
wash  of  ages  has  worn  out  a  channel  for  the 
river.  About  two  miles  up  the  canon,  Warm 
Spiinfjf  Canon  comes  in  on  the  right.  It  is  not 
much  of  a  canon,  but  high  up  on  the  mountain 
sitle,  near  its  source,  are  warm  springs  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  AI)out  lialf  a  mile  far- 
tlier  are  .some  hot  sulphur  springs,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  mid.st  of  a  little  grove  of 
trees.  Tiiis  is  a 
charming  resort 
for  the  tourist, 
an<l  he  will  never 
cease  admiring  the 
wild  and  rugged  in 
nalure,as  exhibited 
in  this  canon.  The 
canon  is  about  six 
miles  long,  and 
the  stream  which 
runs  through  it  is 
till>;d  with  "the 
speckled  beau- 
ties "  which  are  so 
tempting  to  the 
tisherman  and  .so 
satisfactory  to  the 
epicure.  As  you 
look  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  you 
will  see  pine  trees 
that  appear  like 
little  shrubs. 
These  trees  are 
from  50  to  80  feet 
in  height,  and  are 
cut  and  brought 
down  to  the  val- 
leys for  their 
timber.  Accommo- 
dations for  pleas- 
ure parties  for 
visiting  this  won- 
derful canon,  and 
for  fishing  and 
hunting,  can  be 
obtained  in  Ogden. 
and  no  excursion 
party  from  (x-ean 
to  ocean  should 
fail  to    visit    it.  n.vkk..w.-,  .-i 

lieyond  the  moiuitains,  before  the  river  gorges 
through,  there  is  a  fertile  valley  pretty  well 
settled,  and  the  road  through  the  canon  gives 
the  people  living  there  an  outlet  to  the  town. 
This  road  was  built  several  years  ago,  and  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  and  fitly 
illustrates  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Mor- 
mon people. 

Fruit-growing  is  very  common  in    the   vicin- 
ity  of    Ogden,    and    a    large    (piantity   of    the 
9 


best  varieties  grown  in  the  Territory  are  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  country.  Utah  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  are  finer  in  size,  color  and 
Havor  than  any  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle 
States. 

Hot  Sprinf/s.  —  Northward  from  Ogden, 
about  a  day's  riile.  is  a  very  interesting  lo- 
cality, know'n  as  the  Hot  Spriut/s.  llere  is 
a  group  of  warm  springs,  forming,  in  the 
aggregate,  a   stream    three    feet    wide,  and   six 

to  twelve  inches 
deep;  the  s  u  r- 
face,  for  a  space 
of  :J00to  -100  yards 
in  extent,  is  cov- 
ered w  i  t  h  a  de- 
posit of  oxide  of 
iron,  so  that  it 
1  esembles  a  t  a  n  - 
yard  in  color. 
The  temperature  is 
i:J«^.  They  flow 
from  beneath  a 
mountain  called 
Hot  .Spring  Mount- 
ain, wnich  is  about 
five  miles  long  and 
tliree  wide.  The 
■  vat ion  of  the 

e    is   4,191    feet. 

1  lie  water  of  the 
spring  is  clear  as 
crystal,  containing 
great  ipiantities  of 
iion,  and  the  sui>- 
ply  is  abundant. 
As  there  are  plenty 
of  cold  springs 
in  the  vicinity, 
there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  this 
1  rom  being  a  noted 
1 1 1  a  c  e  of  r»'sort 
lor  invalids.  The 
medicinal  qual- 
ities  of  this  water 
are  excellent  for 
rheumatism,  skin 
diseases,  dvs- 
jx'psia.  and  the 
climate    is    unsur- 

o(jU1.>  i_a>">.  passed. 

77//     Trrrifoiff  of  (  t<ih. 

When  the  Mormons  first  located  in  Utah,  in 
IS  17,  it  was  territory  belonging  to  Mexico,  but 
by  the  treaty  of  (iuadalou|>e  Hidalgo,  in  March, 
1848,  it  was  pa,s.sed  over  to  the  United  States 
with  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  upper  Cali- 
fornia. The  government  of  the  Unit«Hi  States 
was  not  very  promj>t  in  extending  it>s  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  newly-acquired  Territory,  and  in 
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the  absence  of  any  other  government  the  Mor- 
mons set  up  one  for  tliemst-lves,  which  was  called 
the  State  of  Deseret.  'I'his  w;i.s  done  in  the 
spring'  of  1819.  On  tiie  'Jth  of  September,  180U, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  wliich  ignored  the  State 
governniHut  of  the  Mormons,  anil  organized  the 
Territoiy  of  Utah,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  same 
month,  Millard  Fillmore,  i'resident,  apiKjinted 
lirigham  Voiing,Governor  of  tlie  'i'erritory  with  a 
full  complement  of  executive  and  judicial  otticers. 
Since  that  time  the  area  of  the  Territory  ii;i.s  been 
diminished,  hut  it  is  still  large  eiKJUgh  lor  all 
practical  pin'poses.  It  now  extends  from  the 
;i7th  to  the  4Jd  parallels  of  nortii  latitude,  and 
from  the  luyth  to  the  111th  degree  of  longitude, 
eml)racing  over  81,01)0  scjuare  miles  or  over 
51,000,000  of  acres.  The  national  census  of 
1870  siiowed  a  population  of  about  90,000,  and 
a  fair  estimate  would  give  the  Territory  about 
12.j,000  people  at  the  present  time.  The  climate, 
a-s  a  general  thing,  is  salubrious  and  healthy,  and 
violent  extremes  of  eitiier  heat  or  cold  are  seldom 
experienced.  The  area  of  land  susceptible  of 
cultivation  is  small  as  compared  to  that  included 
in  the  whole  Territory,  and  a  large  cjuantity  of 
even  desert  land  is  now  unproductive  because  of 
the  presence  of  alkali  and  mineral  substances. 
While  all  kinds  of  grain  can  be  grown  with  more 
or  less  success — depending  ujK)n  local  causes — 
wheat  is  the  great  staple,  and  in  favorable  sea- 
sons and  localities  monstrous  crops  of  the  great 
cereal  have  been  produced. 

It  may  astonish  eastern  readers,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  fact,  that  whole  fields,  producing 
from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre  of  as  fine 
wheat  as  was  ever  grown,  are  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Utiih.  The  land,  of  course,  is  irrigated, 
and  there  is  no  great  danger  of  loss  by  rains  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season.  The  average  yield,  it  is 
true,  is  a  great  deal  less  than  this,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  On  account 
of  the  high  altituile  and  C(X)1  nights,  corn  will 
not  do  as  well,  though  fair  crops  are  raised. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  to  an  astonishing 
size,  and  are  superior  in  ipiality.  Corn  will,  as  a 
general  thing,  do  better  in  the  valleys  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territor}',  where  cotton  is 
also  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  some  kinds 
of  tropical  fruits.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  currants,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blacklierries,  etc.  It  must  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  successful  agricultural 
jnnsuits  can  oidy  be  carried  on  here  with  irriga- 
tion, and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  costs  no 
more  to  irrigate  land  here,  nor  as  nuu'h,  a.-;  it 
costs  to  drain  and  clear  it  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Tile  market  for  most  of  the  products 
raised  in  this  Territory,  is  at  the  mining  camjis 
and  settlements,  and  in  Nevada,  Idaho  and  .Mon- 
tana. The  explorations  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  Territory,  have  resulted  iu  the  discovery  of 


vast  de^KJsits  of   iron,  coal,  copper,  silver,  gold 
and  lead.     In  the  Strawberry  Valley,  coal  veins 
over  twenty  feet  thick,  of  excellent  qmdity,  have 
been   discovered.      Jn    San    IVte    Valley,"  other 
magnificent  coal  dejKjsits  have  been  found,  from 
which  coke  for  smelting  puriKj.ses  has  been  made. 
Kast    of    the    Wahsatch    Kange,    in   San     I'ete 
County,  are  the  remains  of  the  Moquis  Village, 
of   which  much  has  been  written.     Iron  County, 
still  south,  is  so  named  from  the  vast  dejositsof 
this    material   found  within  iLs  limits;    and,  in 
the  spring  of  l87(i,  the   most  wonderful  discov- 
eries of   silver  were   made  near   St.   Cieorge,  in 
what    has    been   called    the    IJonanza    District. 
There  is  horn  silver  around  a  piece  of  {tetrified 
wood  in  a  sandstone  formation.     A  part  of  this 
petrifaction   was  coal.     The  discovery  of  silver 
in  such  a  formation,  has  upset  many  of  the  geo- 
logical   theories     heretofore     prevalent    in    the 
country.     Ore  from  surface  mines  to  the  value 
of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  already  been 
taken  out.     'Jhis  discovery  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  country.      A  correspondent  of   the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  recently  sjxjke  of  these  mines 
as  follows :  "The  mines  are  in  the  rear  of  lio- 
nanza  City,  and  are  certaiidy  a  new  thing  in  the 
theory  of  geologj-  and  the  mining  world.     Those 
in  Silver  Flat  are  found  under  and  in  sandstone, 
lying  flat  and  about  six  to  eight  inches  in  width, 
showing  rich  chlorides,  horn  silver  and  sulphur- 
ets,  carrying  some  mica.     The  maimer  of  work- 
ing the  same  has  the  api>earance  of  quarrying 
rock."     Judge    Barbee,  the   discoverer  of   these 
mines,  found   several    pieces  of   petrified    wrKxl 
ore,  containing  chlorides  and  horn  silver.     The 
specimen  that  we  saw,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from   these    mines,   was   carl)onized    to   a    cer- 
tain extent — one  side  distinctly  sliowing  a  thin 
vein  of    coal.      There  are   two  main   ranges  of 
mountains  in   Utah,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.     The  easternmost  range  is  the  Wah- 
satch, and  that  farther  west,  the  Oquirrh.     Still 
farther  to  the  west  are   broken  ranges,  parallel 
with  those  above  named.     Nearly  all  of  these,  so 
far  as  they  have   been  prosjwcted,  are  mineral 
bearing;   and,  in  our  judgment,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  mines  greater  even   than  the 
Comstock,   will    be  <leveloi)ed  in    Utah.      They 
only  await  capital  and  the  extension  of  railroads 
for  their  development.     The  Emma  mine,  which 
has  filled  the  public  prints,  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  minas  on  the  Continent,  to-day,  by 
the  leading  business  men  of   Utah,  who  are   fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristias  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  located.     In  fact,  Utah  alone,  has  all 
the  resources  of  an  empire;  and  if  it  were  only 
under  a  .safe,  stable  and  peaceful  political  local 

f government,  she  would  Iwcome  the  richest  and 
)rightest  star  in  the  coronet  of  the  nation.  It 
were  well  if  certain  pages  in  her  eventful  history 
could  be  forever  obliterated. 

Utah    Cviitral  litiilroad. — Ogden  is  the 
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northern  terminus  of  this  road.    It  is  the  pioneer 
line  of  Utah  proper,  though  the   Union  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  Roads  were  completed  first 
through  the  magnificent  generosity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.     Early  in  May,  1869,  the 
iron  rails  which  bound  the  Continent  together 
were  joined   near   Promontoiy,   some  50   miles 
west  of  Ogden.     One  week  after  this  was  done, 
work  on  the  Utah  Central  began.     The  company 
was  organized  on   the   8th   of  March  previous, 
Brigham    Young    being     president.       A    large 
quantity  of  material  for  building  railroads  was 
left    on   hand,    when    the    Union    Pacific    was 
finished  to  Promontory,  and  this  was  purchased 
by    the     Utah     Central    Company.      Brigham 
Young  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  grading 
the  former  road,  from  the  head  of  Echo  Canon 
to    Ogden,    and    successfully   accomplished   the 
work.     If  this   had   not   been   done,  that  road 
would  have  failed  in  its  race  across  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  Central  Pacific  would  have  built 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trans-continental  line. 
His  contract  was   sublet    to   John    Sharp   and 
Joseph  A.  Young,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mormon 
prophet.     They    crowded   it    with   all    possible 
speed,  and  obtained  that  experience  in  raih'oad 
building  then,  which  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  people  of  Utah  since.     In  less  than 
eight  months  from  the  time  ground  was  broken 
for  this  new  line  of  road,  the  last  rail  was  laid, 
and  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1870,  the  first 
through  train  from  Ogden,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City.     As  elsewhere  stated,  this  company  is  to 
unite  with  others  in  the   erection   of   a   Union 
depot  at  Ogden,  work  upon  which  will  probably 
begin  the  present  yeai-.     Their  road  now  crosses 
the   Central  Pacific  in  Ogden,  at  nearly  right 
angles,  and  their  depot  and  freight  houses  are 
north  of  the  Pacific  Roads.     Arriving  at  Ogden 
from  the  east,  the  traveler,  looking  aliead  to  the 
right,  will  see  the  engine  and  train  of  cars  ready 
to  take  him  to  the  City  of  the  Saints.    Entering 
elegantly  furnished  cars  at  about  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  turning  your  back    upon   Ogden    and  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks  behind  it,  you  will  soon  be 
off.     In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road 
passes  over  the   Weber   River  on   a  new   and 
elegant  iron  bridge,  just  put  up  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company  of  Chicago.     It  is  a  suspension 
bridge,    150   feet  span,  each   end   resting  on   a 
solid  abutment  of  masoniy.     This  bridge  is  so 
constructed   that   it  will  contract  by  cold  or  ex- 
pand by  heat  as  one  body,  one  end  being  placed 
on  rollers  to  allow  self  adjustment  by  the  action 
of  heat  or  cold.     The  bridge  crossed,  the   road 
passes  through  a  cut,  and  rises  upon  a  bench  or 
terrace  of  land  from  which,  off  to  the  right,  the 
traveler  obtains  the  first  view  of  the  Dead  Sea 
of  America — the  Great  Salt  Lake.     The  general 
direction  of  the  road  is  due  south,  and  you  pur- 
sue your  way  along  the  base  of  the  foot  hills 
and  mountains,  which  form  the  first  line  looking 


east,  of  the  Wahsatch  Range.  As  far  as 
Kaysville,  the  road  passes  over  a  comparatively 
unsettled  country,  though  in  the  dim  distance  on 
the  right,  the  farming  settlements  of  Hooper  may 
be  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Weber  River.  We 
soon  arrive  at 

Kaysville, — 16  miles  from  Ogden.  It  is  a 
telegraph  station  surrounded  by  a  farming  set- 
tlement, with  its  "  co-op  "  store,  blacksmith-shop 
and  the  usual  buildings  of  a  small  country  town. 
In  entering  and  leaving,  the  road  crosses  several 
little  creeks  that  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
the  waters  of  which  are  nearly  all  drank  up  by 
the  dry  earth  in  the  processes  of  irrigation. 
Passing  on,  tlie  traveler  will  notice  a  few  houses 
and  settlements,  toward  the  lake  and  mountains, 
sometimes  nearer  the  mountains ;  arriving  at 

Farmhujton , — the  next  station,  21 1-4  miles 
from  Ogden.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  Davis 
County,  and  has,  besides  a  court-house,  the  usual 
store  and  shops.  This  town  is  also  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  farming  region,  and  nearly  over- 
shadowed by  the  mountains  on  the  east.  Davis 
County  slopes  to  the  west  toward  the  lake,  has  a 
warm  rich  soil,  and  when  irrigated,  produces 
luxuriant  crops  of  vegetables,  melons,  grain,  etc., 
for  the  Salt  Lake  market.  Leaving  this  station 
the  road  draws  near  to  the  side  of  this  great 
inland  sea,  to 

Ceiiterville, — 25  1-2  miles  from  Ogden, — a 
little  farming  town  with  its  store,  etc.  Between 
the  lake  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the 
other,  and  the  thrifty  farms  with  orchards  and 
gardens  now  on  either  side  and  all  around  him, 
the  traveler  will  be  kept  pretty  busy. 

Wood's  Cross — is  the  next  station,  27  34 
miles  from  Ogden.  It  is  about  midway  between 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  and  is  located  in 
what  is  called  the  best  portion  of  Davis  County. 
It  is  a  telegraph  station  with  usual  side  tracks, 
etc.  The  country  gradually  slopes  into  the 
lake  toward  the  west  with  an  occasional  drift  of 
sand  near  the  shore,  covered  with  the  inevitable 
sage  brush  which  we  have  had  since  leaving  Lara- 
mie River.  The  cosy  farm  houses  and  the  evi- 
dences of  thrift  everywhere  visible,  the  growing 
crops  and  rijiening  fruits,  if  in  the  summer — all 
conspire  to  make  a  pleasant  landscape,  upon  which 
tlie  traveler  can  feast  his  greedy  gaze,  while  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains  grows  longer,  and  the 
twilight  deepens  into  night  as  we  arrive  at 

Salt  La  he  Cifi/, — the  southern  terminus  of 
the  read,  36  1-2  miles  from  Ogden.  But  of  this 
city,  more  in  another  place. 

The  Utah  Central  has  been  a  paying  road 
from  the  start,  and  its  business,  as  the  years  pass 
by,  is  destined  to  make  it  better  still.  We  have 
not  all  the  data  at  hand  to  show  what  it  has  done, 
but  will  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  In  1873, 
its  tonnage  was  as  follows.  Freights  received, 
233,538,450  lbs.  Freights  shipped,  55,387,754 
lbs.     In    1874,   there  was  a   slight  falling  off, 
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though  it  was  not  as  large  as  expected  from  the 
business  done  In  1873,  because  of  general  depres- 
sion of  the  mining  interest  of  the  Territory.  In 
1875,  its  business  was  as  follows :  Freights  re- 
ceived, 181,158,526  lbs.  Freights  shipped 
51,189,  929  lbs.  Its  gross  earnings  for  1875  were 
|1U7,U00.  Its  operating  expenses  were  §162,000. 
This  last  sum  does  not  of  course  include  divi- 
dends on  its  stock  of  J^l, .500,000,  nor  the  interest 
on  its  bonds  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  The  pas- 
senger fare,  first  class,  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake 
is  !$2.  The  controlling  interest  in  this  road  is  at 
present  owned  by  stockholders  in  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  roads  in 
the  country.     The  above  figures  prove  it. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Its  Discovery. — When  Brigham  Young, 
with  his  weary  band  of  pioneers  arrived  here,  in 
1817,  it  was  a  dreary  waste,  nevertheless  a 
beautiful  site  so  far  as  location  is  concei-ned,  for 
a  city.  It  lies  on  a  bench  or  gradual  slope  from 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  whiih  tower  up  be- 
hind it  on  the  east,  to  the  River  Jordan,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  west.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
the  pioneers  came  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
the  place,  Orson  Pratt  and  a  few  others  went 
ahead  of  the  party  "  to  spy  out  the  land  "  and 
select  a  place  for  camping,  etc.,  convenient 
to  wood  and  water.  On  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1817,  he  rode  over  this  valley  with  his  compan- 
ions, and  returning  to  the  main  body,  reported 
the  results  of  their  observations.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  21,  1817,  this  body  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  the  valley  beyond,  and  were  enchanted  with 
the  scene.  They  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  ex- 
clamations of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
Almighty  God,  firmly  believing  they  had  found 
the  land  of  promise,  though  it  did  not  flow  with 
"  milk  and  honey,"  and  the  "  Zion  of  the  Mount- 
ains "  predicted  by  ancient  prophets.  The  Mor- 
mons are  great  on  literal  interpretation.  Figu- 
rative language  and  expressions  as  viewed  by 
thenr  are  realities.  The  Bible  means  exactly 
what  it  says  with  them.  They  had  reasons, 
however,  for  being  enchanted.  From  the  canon 
through  which  they  entered  the  valley,  the  view 
is  simply  magnificent.  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
glittered  like  a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun ;  the  towering  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges,  crowned  with  clouds  and  snow, 
lifted  themselves  high  up  toward  the  sky,  and 
the  valley,  though  a  desert,  was  to  them  as  lovely 
as  a  .Tune  rose.  The  party  camped  on  a  small 
stream  south-west  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consecrate  the  entire  valley  to  the 
"  Kingdom  of  God."  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  the  ground  for  the  temple  was  selected — 
a  tract  of  40  acres,  and  a  city  two  miles  square 
was    laid    off.     Streets    eight   rods  wide    were 


staked  out,  and  the  blocks  contained  ten  acres 
each.  Orson  Pratt  took  observations,  and  deter- 
mined the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  city.  A 
large  number  of  this  pioneer  party,  after  planting 
their  crops  returned  for  their  families,  and  the 
last  expedition  for  that  year  anived  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  when  they  were  received  by  those 
that  remained  with  demonstrations  of  great  joy. 
Brigham  Young  went  back  with  the  returning 
pai  ty,  and  did  not  find  his  way  again  to  "  Zion  " 
until  the  next  year.  After  the  city  had  been 
founded,  emigration  from  foreign  countries, 
which  had  been  suspended,  was  re-organized 
and  came  pouring  into  the  Teriitory  in  masses. 
The  city  grew  and  the  people  sjiread  out  over 
the  Territory,  settling  every  available  spot  of 
land,  thus  contributing  to  its  prospeiity. 

Hetnity  of  Position, — The  main  portion  of 
the  city  lies  off  to  the  left,  as  it  is  approached  by 
the  traveler,  and  presents  a  pleasing  appearance. 
Its  streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  water  cours- 
ing their  way  along  the  sides,  while  rows  of 
beautiful  shade  trees  line  the  walks;  and  gar- 
dens, and  yards  filled  with  fiuit  trees  of  various 
kinds,  everywhere  greet  the  eye.  Visitors 
who  are  interested  in  beautiful  garden.«,  will 
find  the  most  interesting  on  Main  Street,  just 
west  of  the  Walker  House,  at  the  residences 
of  the  Walker  Brothers  ;  also  at  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, on  Temple  Street,  near  the  depots. 
The  city  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  old,  and 
in  that  time  the  tourist  can  see  for  him- 
self what  wonderful  changes  have  been 
made.  The  desert  truly  buds  and  blossoms 
as  the  rose.  The  city  is  admirably  located 
for  beauty,  and  at  once  charms  its  visitors. 
The  tourist  should  engage  a  carriage  and  drive 
up  and  down  the  shaded  streets,  and  see  the  wil- 
derness of  fruit  groves  and  gardens.  The  first 
practical  thing,  however,  with  the  traveler  is  to 
select  his  stopping  place,  during  his  visit.  Of 
hotels  there  are  two  first-class  houses  that  are 
popular  resorts  with  the  traveling  public.  The 
Walker  House  is  a  four  story  brick  structure  with 
132  rooms.  It  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  Street,  has  a  frontage  of  82  feet  and  a 
depth  of  120  feet.  It  has  lately  been  entirely 
renovated  and  handsomely  furnished;  also  has 
had  the  addition  of  a  passenger  elevator.  It  is 
especially  noted  for  its  excellent  table,  which  is 
abundant  in  game,  fruits,  fish,  etc.  The  Town- 
send  House  is  on  the  corner  of  AVest  Temple 
and  South  Second  streets,  and  has  a  fine  shady 
piazza  along  the  front.  Both  of  these  hotels  face 
eastward,  both  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  both  are 
supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries. There  are,  also,  other  good  hotels  in  the 
city,  which  are  considered  second-class,  and  are 
largely  patronized. 

Sif/hts  for  Tourists. — Having  selected  a 
stopping  place,  the  next  thing  is  a  visit  to  the 
warm  sulphur  springs,  for  a  bath.     The  street 
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cars,  running  by  nearly  all  the  hotels,  will  take 
you  there. 

If'drin  Spriiif/s. — These  are,  to  invalids, 
the  most  ijratefiil  and  d'-lij^htful  places  of  resort 
in  the  city.  Exceediiifjly  valuable  either  for 
rheumatic  or  dyspeptic  complaints,  they  are  ex- 
cellent in  cfeneral  inviijoratin!^  jiroperties,  and 
specially  etiifacious  in  skin  diseases.  They  aie 
but  about  one  mile  from  the  hotel,  reached  either 
by  horse-t;ars  or  carria;,n^  Even  a  pleasant  walk 
is  preferable.  liest  tim  's  to  enjoy  theni  are  early 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  or  immediately 
before  dinner.  Shoulil  never  be  taken  within 
three  hours  after  a  meal.  The  springs  issue 
from  the  lim  -stone  rock  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  curious  character  of  the  iT)ok 
is  seen  in  the  stones  used  for  either  fences  or  tin; 
foundation  of  the  buildings.  The  following  an- 
alysis has  been  made  of  the  water  by  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Jackson  of  Hoston,  and  is  generally  posted  on 
the  walls  of  the  bathing-house. 

"Three  fluiil  ounces  of  the  water,  on  evapo- 
rating to  entire  dryness  in  a  platine  capsule,  gave 
8.25  grains  of  solid  dry  saline  matter. 


Ca't>on;\te  of  lime 

and 

luagui^aia, 

0.240 

1 .280 

Peroxide  of  iron. 

0.040 

0-.08 

Lime. 

0.--t5 

2.;x»7 

Clilorino, 

3.4.V» 

18  421 

.S.kIh. 

2.877 

l.'5..'U4 

Majjiiesia, 

c-no 

2.07.'J 

Sulphur. c  Acid, 

0.703 

3.T48 

8.229    4.3.981 

It  is  .slightly  charged  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid 
gas,  and  with  carbonic  aciil  gas,  and  is  a  ple.a.s- 
ant,  saline  mineral  water,  having  the  valualile 
properties  be|oni,'ing  to  a  saline  sidi'hur  spring. 

The  temperature  is  lukewarm.  uimI,  being  of 
a  sulphurous  nature,  the  etTects  are  very  pene- 
trating ;  at  first  the  .sensation  is  delicious,  pro- 
ducing   a   delightful    feeling   of    ease    an<l    re- 


po.se ;  but  if  the  bather  remains  long,  over 
fifteen  minutes,  there  is  danger  of  weakness  and 
too  great  relaxation.  These  baths  are  now  un- 
der control  of  an  exjH'rienced  gentleman,  and 
fitted  up  with  every  modern  convenience.  Here 
are  Turkish  baths.  Hot  .Air  baths  and  Ru.ssian 
baths,  in  addition  to  the  natural  bath.  The 
warm  sulphur-water  can  be  enjoyed  in  private 
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rooms,  or  in  the  lare«'  plunge  or  swimminir  bath. 
."Separate  nMims  for  l.idies  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
smaller  building  near  by  is  fixed  upfftrthe  l»oys, 
wh  re  they  can  frolic  to  their  heart's  content. 
Hot    Sprin{/n.—T\i<-  tourist  should   take  a 
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can-iage,  and,  after  visiting  the  Warm  Springs 
and  enjoying  the  bath,  drive  a  mile  farther  north 
to  where' the  mountain  spur  juts  out  to  the  very 
raih-oad — and,  right  at  its  base  are  situated  the 
"  Hot  Springs."  which  are  the  greatest  natural 
curiosity  of  the  city.  The  water  boils  up,  with 
great  force,  from  a  little  alcove  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  just  even  with  tlie  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  vou  dare  to  thrust  your  hand  in  it,  you  will 
find  it  boiling  hot,  apparently  with  a  temperature 
of  over  200°.  The  finger  cau  not  be  retained  in 
the  water  for  the  best  part  of  a  minute  ;  yet  the 
sensation,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  is  so  soft  and  cool- 
ing, you  will  like  to  try  it  again  and  again — and, 
strange  to  say,  rarely  with  any  danger  of  scald- 
ing.    If  meat  is  dropped  into  this  boiling  water, 


agriculture  and  vegetation  for  hundreds  of  yards 
within  the  vicinity.  This  lake  is  also  supposed 
to  be  supplied,  to  some  extent,  by  other  hot 
springs  beneath  the  surface.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  hot  water  does  not  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  some  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  among 
which  have  been  seen  some  vei-y  fine  lai'ge  trout. 
Analysis  of  Hot  Sulphur  Spring : 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  0.8052 

"  "   Magnesium,  0.0288 

"  "    Calcium,  0.t096 

Sulphate  of  Lime.  0.0806 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  0.0180 

Silica,  0.0180 

1.0602 
Specific  gravity,  1.1454. 

The  Museum — is  located  on  the  south  side 
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it  is  soon  cooked,  (though  we  cannot  guarantee 
a  pleasant  taste)  and  eggs  will  be  boiled,  ready 
for  the  table,  in  three  minutes.  Often  a  dense 
volume  of  steam  rises  from  the  spring,  though 
not  always.  A  very  large  volume  of  water  issues 
forth  from  the  little  hole  in  the  rock — scarcely 
larger  than  the  top  of  a  barrel — about  four  feet 
wide  and  six  to  twenty  inches  deep.  Immedi- 
ately near  the  rock  is  a  little  pool,  in  which  the 
water,  still  hot,  deposits  a  peculiar  greenish  color 
on  the  sides,  and  coats  the  long,  wavy  grass  with 
its  sulphurous  sediment.  Flowing  beneath  the 
railroad  track  and  beyond  in  the  meadows,  it 
forms  a  beautiful  little  lake,  called  Hot  Spring 
Lake,  which,  constantly  filling  up,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing its  area,  and,  practically,  destroying  all 


of  South  Temple  street,  and  directly  opposite 
the  Tabernacle.  Professor  Barfoot  is  in  charge, 
and  he  will  show  you  specimen  ores  from  the 
mines,  precious  stones  from  the  desert,  pottery- 
ware  and  other  articles  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Indian  villages,  the  first  boat  ever  launched  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  by  white  men,  home-made 
cloths  and  silks,  the  products  of  the  industry  of 
this  people,  specimen  birds  of  Utah,  a  scalp 
from  the  head  of  a  dead  Indian,  implements  of 
Indian  warfare  and  industry,  such  as  blankets 
white  people  cannot  make,  shells  from  the  ocean, 
and  various  articles  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Formerly  there  were  quite  a  number  of  living 
wild  animals  kept  here,  but  some  fiend  poisoned 
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the  most  of  them.  There  are  now  liviiitj.  how- 
ever, ,a  large  hornetl  owl.  a  prairie  dosr,  and  the 
owls  that  burrow  with  him.  together  with  tlie 
rattlesnake;  also  other  hinls  and  reptiles  which 
need  not  he  named.  This  institution  is  the  re- 
sult of   the   individual   enterprise   of  John  W. 


mmimmm 

lisinuTrteN. 
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Younjj.  Ksq.,  and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
jjreat  credit.  A  nominal  sum.  simply,  is  charged 
for  aclmission.  which  goes  for  the  sui>{»<»rt  of  Pro- 
fessor Harf(K>t,  who  h;us  the  care  and  directitm  of 
the  Museum.  Across  the  street,  beliind  a  high 
wall,  is  the  Tabernacle,  and  near  by  it.  on  the 
east,  enclosed  within  the  same  high  wall,  are  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  new  Temple.  We  shall 
not  attempt  a  descrij>tion  of  either,  a.*;  a  j>ersonal 
insftection  will  be  far  more  satisf.wtory  to  the 
visitor.  We  advise  every  tomist  to  gt-t  to  the 
top  of  the  Tabernacle,  if  |iossible,  and  get  a  view 
of  the  city  from  the  roof.  Within  the  same 
walls  may  be  found  the  Endowment  liouse,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  In  this  build- 
ing iKith  monogamous  and  jiolygamous  marriages 
take  jilace,  an<l  the  i[u;t-<i-miu«ionic  rites  of  the 
church  are  ji«'rformed.  On  ."Niuth  Teniple  street, 
east  of  Temple  block,  is  the  late  residence  of 
Hrigham  Young,  also  enclose*!  in  a  high  wall 
which  shuts  out  the  rude  gaze  of  passers-by.  and 
gently  reminds  the  outsider  that  lie  has  no  busi- 
ness to  obtrude  there.  Nearly  opjiosite  to  this 
residence  is  a  large  and  beautiful  housi-  which 
is  supjKised  to  In-long  to  the  Trophet's  favorite 
wife,  Amelia  —  familiarly  called  AiiifUn  I'alncf, 
probably  the  finest  residence  for  ri<Xi  miles  around. 
Keturning  to  Ea.-t  Temple  f>r  Main  stre«'t,  we 
Iwhold  a  large  brick  building  with  irf>n  and 
glass  front,  three  stories  hi-h.  with  a  skylight  its 
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entire  length.  This  is  the  new  "co-op"  store, 
40  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern inipi-ovements,  steam  elevator,  etc.  Nearly 
opposite  this  store  is  Savage's  picture  gallery, 
whose  photographs  of  scenery  and  views 
along  the  road,  are  the  finest  of  any  ever 
issued  in  the  Great  AVest.  Continuing  on 
the  same  street  south,  and  the  elegant  build- 
ing of  the  Deseret  National  Bank  greets 
our  gaze,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  East 
Temple  and  First 
South  streets.  Di- 
agonally across  the 
street  from  this  is 
tlie  emporium  of 
William  Jennings, 
Esq.  But  it  is 
needless  to  enu- 
merate all  the 
buildings  in  the 
city,  be  they  pub- 
lic or  private. 
We  must  not  omit, 
however,  the  ele- 
gant private  resi- 
dence and  beau- 
tiful grounds  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  on 
the  corner  east  of 
the  depot.  They 
are  worthy  of  a 
visit,  and  so,  also, 
is  the  elegant  pri- 
vate residence  of 
Feramor  Little, 
directly  east  of  the 
Deseret  National 
Bank.  The  theater 
is  open  occasion- 
ally in  the  even- 
ing, where  may  be 
seen  many  of  the 
leading  Mormons 
and  their  families. 

The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  gas, 
water,  and  street 
railroads.  The 
water  is  brought 
from  City  Creek 
Canon,  through  the  principal  streets,  in  iron 
pipes,  though  in  some  seasons  the  supply  is 
rather  short. 

Srrneri/  Near  the  City. — North  of  the  city, 
Ensign  Peak  lifts  its  head,  the  Mountain  of 
Prophecy,  etc.  Its  crown  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
the  mountain,  etc  ,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
vision  by  some  of  the  Mormon  dignitaries  long 
before  it  was  beheld  by  the  naked  eyes  of  the 
present  settlers.  The  sight  from  this  peak,  or 
others  near  at  hand,  is  grand  and  impressive. 
Under  your  feet  lies  the  City  of  the  Saints,  to 
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the  west  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  the  south  the 
valley  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  settlements  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  the  mountains  on 
either  side.  Though  the  way  to  the  summit  re- 
quires a  little  toil,  and  will  expand  one's  lungs  to 
the  fullest  extent,  yet  the  reward,  when  once  the 
sunnnit  is  reached,  will  amply  pay  for  all  the 
toil  it  has  cost. 

In  the  summer  months  only,  the  Tabernacle  is 
open,  and  the  services  of  the  Mormon  church  are 

then  held  there 
nearly  every  Sab- 
bath. Behind  the 
rostrum  oj-  pulpit 
is  the  great  organ, 
made  in  the  city, 
and  said  to  be  the 
second  in  size  on 
the  Continent. 

East  of  the  city 
there  seems  to  be 
a  withdrawal  of 
the  mountains  and 
a  part  of  a  circle, 
formed  like  an 
amphitheatre. 
About  two  miles 
east  is  Camp 
Douglas,  estab- 
lished by  General 
Connor  during  the 
late  war.  It  is  beau- 
tifully located  on 
an  elevated  bench 
commanding  the 
rity,andatthebase 
of  the  mountains. 
New  buildings 
have  been  erected, 
and  it  is  now 
considered  one 
of  the  finest  and 
most  convenient 
posts  the  govern- 
ment has.  It  is 
supplied  with 
water  from  Red 
Butte  Canon,  and 
has  a  great  many 
conveniences. 


Below  Camp  Douglas,  Emigration  Canon  next 
cuts  the  mountains  in  twain.  It  is  the  canon 
through  which  Orson  Pratt  and  his  companions 
came  when  they  first  discovered  the  valley,  the 
lake,  and  the  site  for  a  city— through  which 
Brigham  Young  and  the  pioneers  came,  and  was 
the'route  by  which  nearly  all  the  overland  emi- 
grants arrived,  on  coming  from  the  East.  Below 
this,  as  you  look  south,  is  Parley's  Canon, 
through  which  a  road  leads  to  Parley's  Park  and 
the  mining  districts  in  that  region.  Then  comes 
South  Mill  Creek  with  its  canon,  through   the 
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towering  peaks,  and  then  the  Big  Cottonwood 
Creek  aiwl  Ciiuon.  Hc-tween  it  and  Littlf^  Cot- 
tonwood Canon,  next  on  tlie  south,  is  tiif  mount- 
ain of  silver — or  thi^  hill  ii])Oii  whicli  is  located 
sonje  of  the  richest  i>ayinir  mines  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Here  is  the  I'MaC'staff,  the  North  Star,  the 
Emma,  the  lleed  &  Mcnson,  and  others  \V(jrth 
their  millions.  The  Knnna  miin'  has  heconie 
notorious  in  the  liistory  of  mines,  hut  there  is 
not  a  practical  miner  in  I'tah  who  donlits  the 
existence  of  large  hodies  of  rich  ore  there,  and, 
if  it  had  been  practically  worked,  would,  in  tlie 
o  j>  i  n  i  o  n  of 
many,  li  a  v  e 
equaled,  if  not 
exceeded,  the 
celebrate<l  Corn- 
stock  lode  be- 
fore this. 

No  visitor  to 
Salt  Lake 
s  h  o  u  Id  lt\ive 
the  city  with- 
out a  trip  to  the 
lake  and  a  ride 
on  its  placid 
bosom — a  trip, 
also,  to  the 
southern  ter- 
minus of  the 
Utah  Southern 
Kail  road,  the 
mountains  and 
canons  along 
its  line,  and  to 
the  mountains 
and  m  i  n  es  of 
Stockton, 
Ophir,  King- 
ham,  and  above 
all,  the  Cotton- 
wood di-itricts. 
If  you  are  fur- 
ther inclined  to 
inj prove  the  o|v 
porLunity,  rid^ 
up  to  rarley'.s 
Park,  go  to 
Provo  and  spend  a  week,  or  a  month  even,  in 
visiting  the  wonderful  canons  near  there,  and 
in  hunting  ancl  fishing  in  the  mountain  streams 
and  in  Lake  I'tah.  A  trip  to  the  summit  of 
old  Mount  Xebo  would  afford  you  good  ex- 
ercise, and  very  fine  views.  With  Salt  Lake 
for  headcpiarters,  all  these  j>laces  can  be  taken 
in,  and  your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  die! 
not  stay  longer,  travel  farther,  and  see  more  of 
this  wondeifid  land. 

(iartleiiiHf/,  Irrif/atioti, — The  city  was 
originally  laid  out  in  large  ten  acre  blocks,  which 
were,  in  time,  subdivided  into  house  lots,  mo<t 
of  which,   having   been    liberally   planted  with 


fruit  trees,  have  since  grown  with  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  the  city  seems  a  va.st  fruit  orchard  and 
garden.  Through  all  the  streets  run  the  little 
irrigating  streams,  and  every  j)art  of  the  city 
has  its  cliance,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  get  a  8nj>- 
ply  of  ]iure  water  to  wet  the  soil  and  fre.sheu  the 
vegetation. 

The  city  is  divided  into  wards.  Kvery  ward 
has  its  master,  and  he  conij>els  all  the  inhali- 
itants  to  turn  out  and  wf)rk  on  public  imjirove- 
ments.  There  is  no  shirking.  Kvery  one  has  a 
responsibility    to    guard    and    watch    his    own 

pro|X'rty,     take 
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care  tti  his  own 
irrigating 
ditches,  and 
keep  his  ward 
in  f)erfect  order. 
The  city  is  one 
of  perfect  order 
and  (piietne.ss. 

'J"hrf)Ugh  all 
the  streets  of 
the  city  there 
is  a  universal 
a  n  d  luxuriant 
g  r  o  w  t  h  of 
shade  trees. 
These  have 
been  planted 
profusely,  and 
grow  with 
amazing  rapid- 
ity. T  h  e  lo- 
cust, maple  and 
box-<'lder,  are 
the  greatest  fa- 
vorites, the  for- 
mer, however, 
being  most 
planted.  In 
many  cases 
the  roots  liave 
struck  the  al- 
kali soils,  which 
contain  an  ex- 
cess o  f  8o<la 
and  j>ota>h,  ami 
bright  or  dark 


their  leaves  have  turne<l  from  a 

green  t<i  a  sickly  yellow — and  often  trees  may  be 

noticed,  half  green  and  half  yellow. 

'I'his  alkali  has  to  be  washecl  out  of  the  soil  by 
irrigation,  and  gradually  throws  less  |>ositive  year 
by  year.  In  nearly  all  the  gardens  are  splendid 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  apricots,  gnnving  with 
exceeding  thrift,  and  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  blushing  colors.  Apricots  which  in 
the  Last  are  alnxxst  unknown,  here  have  been  .so 
abundant  as  often  to  sell  a,s  low  .is  91. (M)  jvr 
bushi'l,  and  we  have  seen  them  as  large  as  east- 
ern peaches,  fi-om  four  to  six  and  eight  inches 
round. 
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Flowers  are  very  abundant,  and  vegetables  are 
wonderfully  prolific.  In  the  gardens  of  William 
Jennings,  may  be  seen  growing  out  doors  on 
trellises,  gi'apes,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden 
Chasselas  and  Mission  grape,  varieties  which  are 
only  grown  in  a  hot-house  in  the  East.  Through 
all  the  gardens  can  be  seen  an  abundance  of 
raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants.  In  Mr. 
Jennings's  garden,  in  summer,  may  be  seen  a 
pretty  flower  garden,  150  feet  in  diameter, — 
■within  the  center  of  which  is  a  piece  of  velvety 
lawn — the  finest  and  most  perfect  ever  seen — 
while  from  it,  southward,  can  be  caught  a  spe- 
cially glorious  view  of  the  Twin  Peaks  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  capped  with  unvarying 
snow. 

Future  of  Salt  LaJ.e  C'«Y//.— The  future  of 
Salt  Lake  depends  upon  two  things — the  mines 
and  the  railroads.  If  the  mines  are  developed 
and  capital  is  thus  increased,  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  an  immense  amount  of  building 
in  the  city,  and  a  corresponding  advance  in  real 
estate.  It  is  claimed  that  the  citv  now  has  a 
population  of  30,000  souls,  but  we  'think  22,000 
a  closer  estimate.  ]Many  parties  owning  and 
operating  mines  make  the  city  their  place  of 
residence,  and  some  have  already  invested  in 
real  estate  there.  We  heard  the  opinion  of  a 
wealthy  capitalist  —  a  gentleman  operating  in 
mines — to  the  effect  that  in  ten  years  Salt  Lake 
would  number  250,000  people,  but  he  was  a  little 
enthusiastic.  If  the  Utah  Southern  is  extended 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  will  add  largely  to  the 
wealth,  population  and  influence  of  the  "  City  of 
the  Saints."  The  silent  influence  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  moral  power  of  the  Nation  has 
already  had  an  effect  upon  the  Mormons  of  the 
city,  which  will  soon  be  felt  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  discovery  and  development  of  the 
mines  will  largely  increase  the  Gentile  popula- 
tion throughout  the  Territory,  and  their  influ- 
ence will  then  be  each  year  more  powerfully  felt, 
and  we  question  if  Mormonism  will  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  them. 

Neivspapers, — The  press  of  Salt  Lake  is 
exceedingly  peculiar.  The  Dalit/  News  is  the 
recognized  church  organ ;  the  Daily  Herald  is 
moi'e  lively.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  so-called  pro- 
gressive Mormons.  The  Daily  Tribune  is  a 
stinging,  lively  journal — the  leading  organ  of 
the  opposition  to  the  priesthood  and  the  the- 
ocracy. The  Mail  is  an  evening  paper  under 
Gentile  influences,  but  not  as  bold  or  belligerent 
as  the  Tribune.  The  Utah  Weekly  Miner  is  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Territory.  There  is  another  lit- 
tle evening  paj^er  called  the  Time.^,  under  church 
influences.  Fortunes  have  been  expended  upon 
newspaper  enterprises  in  S.alt  Lake,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  papers  first  mentioned, 
none  have  succeeded.  The  ground  is  now,  how- 
ever, fully  occupied,  and  farther  efforts  should 


be  directed  toward  improving  those  already 
established,  rather  than  in  new  and  costly  ex- 
periments. 

The  Utah  Southern  Bailroafl. — This 
road  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral. It  was  begun  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1871, 
and  completed  to  Sandy  that  same  year.  In 
1872  it  was  extended  to  Lehi,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1873  it  was  extended 
to  Provo,  and  its  present  terminus  is  at  York,  a 
little  place  just  across  the  divide  between  Lake 
Utah  and  Juab  Valley.  It  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  the  present  year.  York  is  75  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  16  miles  from  Nephi, 
the  next  town  on  its  proposed  line  of  any  im- 
portance. The  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Road,  own  a  controlling  interest  in  this,  as  also 
in  the  Utah  Central.  It  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  Coast  sometime.  The 
following  is  the  record  of  freight  received  and 
forwarded  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Station  for  the 
year  1875.  Freight  received,  70,916,527  lbs. 
iFreight  forwarded,  71,969,95-4  lbs.  Its  gross 
earnings  for  same  period,  were  $188,987.60, — and 
its  operating  expenses,  were  $120,650.87.  The 
great  bulk  of  its  business  is  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Sandy,  though  travel  and  traffic  are 
gradually  increasing  on  the  balance  of  its  line, 
and  will  rapidly  double  up  as  soon  as  the  road 
shall  have  reached  the  rich  mining  districts  in 
the  southern  portions  of  Utah,  which  are  at  pres- 
ent comparatively  undeveloped.  Its  general  di- 
rection is  southward  from  Salt  Lake  City,  iip  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  the  Valley  of  Lake  Utah,  and 
thence  across  the  divide  as  before  mentioned. 
Travelers  visiting  this  Territory  should  not  fail 
to  visit  the  towns,  valleys  and  mountains  on  this 
line  of  road.  The  Valley  of  Lake  Utah  espe- 
cially, entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  lofty  and 
rugged,  will  compare  favorably,  so  far  as  magnifi- 
cent scenery  is  concerned,  with  anything  of  a 
similar  character  to  be  found  either  in  Europe 
or  America.  Leaving  Salt  Lake  City,  we  slowly 
pass  through  the  limits  of  the  corporation  where 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  with  farm  houses 
and  fine  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
giving  evidences  of  thrift  on  every  side,  greet 
our  gaze.  Streams  of  water  are  constantly  run- 
ning through  the  irrigating  ditches,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  cultivated  lands  and  the 
sage  brusli  deserts,  sometimes  side  by  side,  is 
wonderful.  On  our  left,  the  everlasting  mount- 
ains, with  their  crowns  of  snow  almost  always 
visible,  stand  like  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  ap- 
proaches from  the  east,  or  like  eternal  finger- 
boards, and  say  as  plainly  as  words  can  indicate 
— "  go  south  or  north  ;  you  cannot  pass  us."  On 
the  right,  the  river  Jordan  winds  its  way  to  the 
waters  of  the  great  inland  sea,  while  beyond, 
towering  into  the  sky,  are  the  peaks  of  the 
Oquirrh  Range.     You   will  need   to  keep  your 
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eyea  wide  open,  and  gaze  quickly  ujxjn  the 
rapidly  cliaiigiiig  scenes  as  they  come  into  view, 
or  swiftly  recede  from  your  vision  ;  for.  Itetween 
tlie  scenes  of  nature  and  the  works  of  man  in 
reclaiming  this  desert,  you  will  hardly  kn<jw 
which  to  admire  the  most,  or  whicli  is  the  m(»st 
worthy  of  yciur  attention.  Passing  on,  we  arrive 
at  the  first  station — 

Littit-  ('off  OH  wood, — 7  miles  from  the  city. 
It  is  a  way  station  at  which  trains  do  not  stop 
unless  Hagged,  or  the  signal  is  given  from  on 
board  the  train.  All  the  canons  and  ravines  in 
the  mountains  supply  more  or  less  water,  which 
is  gathered  into  canals  and  distributed  through 
ditches  as  re- 
quired for  the 
fields,  meadows 
and  orchards. 
The  well  culti- 
vated fields  con- 
tinue until  we 
arrive  at 

J  unction, — 
12  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  Bing- 
liam  Canon  & 
Camp  Floyd 
Railroad  inter- 
sects the  L'tali 
Southern.  Pas- 
sengers here 
change  cars  for 
Bingham  Canon 
and  thtj  mining 
districts  in  that 
vicinity.  This 
road  1  s  about 
t  w  e  n  t  y  - 1  w  o 
miles  long  and 
i  s  extensively 
used  in  trans- 
portingore,  bull- 
ion, coke,  coal 
and  charcoal  to 
and  from  the 
mines  and 
smelting  works 
and  railroad.  It  is  a  narrow  gauge  (three 
feet)    road    and    is    now  doing  a  tine   business. 

Snntlii, — 13  miles  from  tin-  city  and  the  p<iint 
of  intersection  of  the  Wahsatch  k  Jordan  Val- 
ley Railnjad, — narrow  gauge  (three  feet).  This 
road  turns  off  to  the  left  and  goes  n|>  Little 
Cottonwood  Canon,  whicli  can  now  plainly  be 
seen  from  the  cars.  The  Big  Cottonwixxl  Canon 
is  also  in  sight.  There  they  are,  with  the  mount- 
ain of  silver  between  them.  There  is  silver 
enough  in  that  mountain  to  pay  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  .States,  with  enough  left  to 
pay  for  a  huge  fourth  of  July  celebration.  This 
road  has  some  vei-y  heavj-  grades,  and,  on   the 
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Upper  end  of  it,  hor8e.s,  instead  of  engines,  are 
employed  to  haul  the  empty  cars.  These  two 
narrow  gauge  roads  are  now  under  one  manage- 
ment. The  Little  Cottonwood  Koad  is  alxiut 
eighteen  miles  in  length.  Sandy  is  a  flourish- 
ing little  town.  It  has  several  smellers,  or 
reduction  works,  where  crude  ore  is  converted 
into  bullion.  The  celebrated  Flagstaff  mine 
has  its  Miiielting  works  here  ;  its  ore  is  brought 
down  from  the  mine  on  the  Wahsatch  &  Jor- 
dan Valley  Uailroad.  Every  visitor  to  Utah, 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  mines,  or  nietal- 
lurg^',  will  obtain  a  ereat  deal  of  informa- 
tion, and  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  a  visit 
to  its  more  cele- 
brated mining 
districts.  A 
visit  to  the  Bing- 
ham and  Little 
Cottonwood  Dis- 
tricts, certainly 
should  not  l>e 
neglected.  Leav- 
ing Sandy,  we 
enter  into  a  des- 
ert country 
again ;  thefanu- 
houses  are  scat- 
tering, though 
the  land  on  the 
right,  toward 
the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the 
Jordan,  is  still 
pretty  well  set- 
tled. The  next 
station  is 

J>rfijH'rriffe, 
— 17  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  an  unim- 
portant .station, 
convenient  to  a 
little  Mormon 
settlement. 
Leaving  this  sta- 
tion we  soon 
cross  South  Willow  Creek,  and  then  follow  the 
outer  rim  of  the  hills  around  the  vallev  toward 
the  right,  like  a  huge  amphitheatre.  \Ve  have 
been  going  up  hill.  and.  as  we  turn  to  the  right, 
to  get  through  a  pass  or  gorge  in  the  mount- 
ains, the  valley  below  us  with  Sandy,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  itself,  its  islands,  the 
mountains  Ix'vond  ami  a  va.st  scone  of  conntrj* 
is  suddenly  unrolled,  like  a  heautitul  panorama, 
to  our  view  —  a  magnificent  s;^'ctacle  which 
never  fails  to  excite  and  satisfy  the  l>eholder. 
Turning  to  the  left  again,  we  near  the  narrows, 
and.  liH>king  to  the  right,  the  river  Jordan 
winds  along  beneath  us;    then,  passing  through 
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a  deep  cut,  we  suddenly  emerge  into  the 
valley  of  Lake  Utah,  and  at  once  become  en- 
chanted with  the  lovely  view  now  spread  out  be- 
fore us.  The  valley,  cities  and  towns  we  have 
just  left,  are  entirely  shut  out  from  our  vision, 
and,  in  their  stead,  new  wonders  invite  our  at- 
tention. There  is  Lake  Utah,  with  little  villages 
and  settlements  between  its  shores  and  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  and  those  mountains  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  height,  piercing  tlie  very  clouds, 
around  it.  With  an  elevation  about  500  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  it 
lies  nestled  down  among  the  lofty  peaks,  as 
though  it  would  hide  its  beauty  and  shun  the 
gaze  of  the  outside  world.  But  iron  arms  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  rugged  defiles,  and 
now  hold  it  in  long  and  lasting  embrace. 
Henceforth  it  will  receive  the  homage  of  thou- 
sands, and  become  a  place  of  worship  to  the 
nmltitudes  who  shall  see  in  it  and  its  surround- 
ings, the  Mecca  of  their  pilgrimages — the  grati- 
fication of  their  desires  and  the  satisfaction  of 
every  hope.  This  is  strong  language,  and  the 
tourist  himself  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  truth- 
fulness. This  lake  is  virtually  the  head  of  the 
river  Jordan.  It  winds  its  way,  like  a  ribbon  of 
silver,  through  the  valley,  passes  through  the 
gorge  we  have  entered  and  becomes  lost  to  view. 
l)own  into  the  valley  of  the  lake  we  go  and  ar- 
rive at 

Lehi, — the  next  station,  31  miles  from  the 
City  of  the  Saints.  It  is  located  on  Dry  Canon 
Creek,  though  the  creek  furnishes  water  sufii- 
cient  to  irrigate  the  thrifty  farms  bordering  the 
little  village.  A  large  portion  of  the  bottom- 
lands around  the  lake  are  cultivated  and  irrigated 
with  the  water  that  flows  down  the  mountain 
streams. 

American  Forh-, — 34  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  now  reached.  It  is  named  from  the 
creek  and  canon  back  of  the  town,  which  has 
cleft  the  mountains  in  twain,  and  left  on  their 
ragged  edges  the  marks  of  the  heroic  and  victo- 
rious struggle.  From  this  town  another  naiTow 
gauge  railroad  has  been  built  up  the  canon  to 
Deer  Creek,  some  twelve  miles,  to  accommodate 
the  necessities  of  the  mines  which  have  been 
opened  there.  It  will  be  extended  whenever 
the  increased  productions  of  these  mines  shall 
demand  it.  Of  the  grand  scenery  of  this 
noted  canon  we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 
The  town  is  about  six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canon,  and  has  every  appearance  of  the 
industry  which  usually  characterizes  Mormon 
towns. 

rieasant  Grove,— 37  miles  from  the  city,  is 
the  next  station.  It  is  a  thriving  farming  set- 
tlement, and  similar  to  all  the  little  villages  in 
the  Territory.  It  was  formerly  called  Battle 
Creek  because  of  a  fight  which  early  settlers  had 
with  the  Ute  Indians.  Leaving  Pleasant  Grove 
we  soon  arrive  at 


Provo, — 48  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  third  town  in  size  in  Utah  Territory,  having 
a  population  of  about  5,000  souls.  After  leaving 
the  last  station,  off  to  the  left,  Provo  Canon  is 
visible,  with  Provo  or  Timpanogos  River  flowing 
through  it.  This  river  rises  in  the  western  spur 
of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  flows  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  Kammas  Prairie  and  then  turns  to  the 
south-west,  entering  what  is  called  Provo  Valley, 
which  lies  east  of  the  range  of  mountains  on  our 
left,  and  finally  cutting  through  this  range  into 
the  valley  of  Lake  Utah.  Observe,  as  you  ap- 
proach the  town,  how  the  strata  of  rocks  in  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  canon  dip  toward 
each  other.  An  immense  body  of  water  flows 
down  this  river,  aniuially — more  than  passes 
through  the  river  Jordan,  the  surplus  being 
taken  up  by  evaporation  or  drank  by  the 
thirsty  soil.  We  cross  the  river  as  we  ap- 
proach the  town,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Salt  Lake,  see  small  bodies  of  timber, 
mostly  Cottonwood,  and  a  thick  undergi'owth  of 
brush,  etc. 

Sporting. — Between  the  town  and  lake  are 
low  marshes  and  meadows  which  render  this 
place  a  paradise  for  ducks,  which  fact  the  sports- 
man will  do  well  to  note.  The  streams  which 
flow  into  the  lake  abound  in  fish,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  full  of  trout,  chub,  suckers,  etc.  It  is 
no  unfrequent  matter  to  catch  trout  here  weigh- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  though  from  two 
to  five  pounds  is  their  usual  weight.  The  trout 
ascend  the  streams  In  the  proper  season  to  de- 
posit their  spawn  ;  the  suckers  follow  to  devour 
it,  and  sometimes  they  almost  choke  the  river,  so 
vast  are  they  in  numbers,  and  are  caught  in 
large  quantities.  The  streams  sometimes  fall  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  left  in  shallow  places  and 
die  there  as  the  water  recedes.  IMeasures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  wholesale  raid  on  the 
spawn  of  the  trout,  or  it  will  soon  be  des- 
troyed— at  least  materially  lessened.  If  the 
suckers  are  masters  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  the 
spawn  is  concerned,  the  reverse  holds  true  with 
the  trout  in  the  lake,  for  there  they  attack  the 
suckers  without  mercy,  and  the  old  adage  that 
"  the  big  fish  eat  the  little  ones,"  proves  liter- 
ally true.  It  is  evident  that  the  young  suck- 
ers are  highly  relished  by  the  larger  trout  in  this 
lake. 

The  town  of  Provo  is  regularly  laid  out,  has 
numerous  school-houses,  stores,  grist-mill,  tanner- 
ies, woolen  factory,  etc.  Brigham  Young  lias  a 
private  residence  here,  which  he  frequently  visits, 
and  which  is  occupied  by  one  of  his  so-called 
wives.  It  has  finely  cultivated  gardens,  yards, 
orchards  and  small  farms  adjacent. 

S/>rin(/rifle, — .53  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  little  town  lies  back  under  the  mountains, 
and  will  probably  be  the  initial  point  of  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  to  the  extensive  coal  fields  in 
Strawberry  Valley,  some   60  miles   east.     This 
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coal  possesses  cokinjj  qualities,  and  as  a  large 
amount  of  coke  is  now  inipuited  Ironi  I'ittsburg, 
I'a.,  for  the  use  of  tije  numerous  smelting  works 
in  the  Territory,  it  at  once  becomes  an  object  to 
manufacture  it  nearer  home.  Coke  made  from 
coal  found  in  the  San  Pete  Valley  is  already  sliij>- 
ped  from  this  jK)int.  Still  rounding  the  eastern 
rim  of  till'  valley,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, which  is 

SjHiiiish  Fork, — 58  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  'I'o  the  left,  the  traveler  will  obsen-e  the 
canons  and  gorges  which  have  cut  their  way 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Mount  Nebo,  now  neaily  in  front.  Hobble 
Creek  courses  a  canon  through  the  range  back 
of  Springville,  and  now  Spanish  Fork  does  like- 
wise. There  is  more  of  a  depression  in  the 
mountain,  however,  where  this  river  canons 
througii.  It  has  two  main  branches  on  the  other 
sidi  of  the  range — upon  the  northern,  the  pro- 
posed Diinver  Railroad  comes  in,  while  the 
.southern  l)ranch  heads  in  tin'  divide  that  crosses 
San  Pete  Valley,  east  of  Mount  Xebo.  Near 
Wales,  in  this  valley,  coking  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered, ovens  erected,  and  the  manufactured 
article  is  now  delivered  at  Springville,  being 
haule<l  nearly  60  miles  by  wagons.  The  pro- 
ject(id  railroad  from  .Springville,  will  pass  up  the 
valley  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River.  The  town  is 
located  on  this  river,  a  little  distance  from  the 
road.  We  cross  the  river  soon  after  leaving 
the  station.  A  little  village  called  Pontoun,  is 
seen  on  the  left  at  the  base  of  Mount  Xebo. 

I*ui/.Hou, — 06  miles  from  the  City  of  the 
Saints.  Iron  ore  is  shippi'd  from  ht^re  to  the 
smtdters,  where  it  is  used  for  Huxing  purp(jses  in 
the  reduction  of  ore.  It  is  hauled  some  li  miles 
by  wagons.  It  is  said  to  bear  (50  or  (>')  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  is  known  as  brown  hematite.  At 
this  station  and  the  next,  ore  and  bullion  are 
hauled  from  the  Kast  Tintic  Mining  District, 
which  is  about  22  miles  away.  To  our  right,  a 
mountain  rises  from  the  level  plain  around  it, 
while  the  lake  puts  out  an  arm.  as  if  to  clasp  it 
in  fond  embrace.  B'jtween  this  mountain  and 
Mount  Xebo,  the  road  finds  its  way,  an<l  a  little 
farther  on,  this  arm  of  the  lake  can  be  ^iien  west 
of  the  mountain. 

Sfinffff/iiin — is  the  next  station,  71  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Stage  lines  leave  here 
for  the  Tintic  Mining  District  on  the  west. 
In  one  year  this  station  received  one  million 
tons  of  ore.  The  road  now  j>asses  through 
a  low  depression  or  valley,  which  divides  the 
Wahsatch  and  Oiiuirih  Ranges,  and  across  the 
divide  between  Lake  Utah  and  Juab  Valley,  by 
easy  grades,  and  we  soon  arrive  at 

Vofh, — 7.'>  miles  from  tin-  northern  terminus, 
a-ul  the  pri'sent  southern  terminus  of  the  I'tah 
Southern  Railroad.  The  town  is  of  no  particular 
inHvirtance,  and  will  lose  its  present  significance 
as  soon  as  the  road  is  extended.     In  fact  it  is  no 


phice  for  a  town,  and  there  is  no  country  around 
it  to  sujifKjrt  one.  Farther  down  the  valley, 
streams  from  the  mountains  come  in,  water  for 
irrigation  can  be  obtained,  and  the  desert,  under 
the  manipulations  of  labor,  is  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  When  the  road  is  extended 
U>  Xephi,  1(!  miles,  the  traveler  can  pass  into  a 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  valley,  and  be- 
hold the  towering  form  and  giant  outlines  of 
Mount  Xebo,  from  the  south.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  Wahsatch  Range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  lofty  head  whitened 
by  eternal  snows,  is  fretpieiitly  obscured  by 
clouils.  The  elevation  of  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  is  given  by  the  Engineer  Department 
of  the  United  Sta'tes  Army,  at  ll.!»22  feet. 
Frisco  Mines. —  The  railroad  is  to  be  ex- 
tended this  year  150  miles  south  to  these  mines, 
and  thence  in  time  to  Arizona  and  California 
througii  new  belts  of  mineral  richness.  Stages 
leave  here  daily  for  Pioche  and  St.  George. 

AMERICAN  FORK  CAXOX. 

Of  this  canon,  no  less  a  writer  than  the  late 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  the  English  Church 
in  London,  England,  Ii:ls  given  the  most  enthusi- 
astic expression,  and  declares  it  "  TIte  rical  of  the 
Yosemite." 

It  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  canons 
which  are  within  convenient  access  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  tourists  who  value  sight.^  of  grand- 
eur and  sublime  rock  sceneiy,  must  not  omit  it 
in  their  overland  tour.  In  interest,  beauty,  and 
as  a  delightful  pleasure  trip,  it  will  surpass  either 
Echo,  Weber,  or  Humboldt  Canons,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  joy  is  attributable  to  the  novel  mode 
of  ascent  and  de.scent. 

Taking  the  cars  of  the  Utah  Southern  Rail- 
road at  ."^alt  Lake  City,  proceed  .southward  to 
American  Fork  Station;  tliere  a  little  train  is  in 
waiting  with  narrow  gauge  cai-s  and  locomotive. 
If  the  party  is  large  enough  for  a  picnic,  .so  much 
the  better,  as  often  flat  cars  are  added,  neatly 
trimmed  with  evergreen  l)onghs.  The  railroad, 
after  leaving  the  station  turns  directly  toward 
the  mountain  range,  and  gradually  ascends  for 
the  first  six  miles,  a  steady  grade  of  200  feet  to 
the  mile,  until  just  before  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
on it  reaches  20(5  feet.  Nothing  can  describe  the 
apparent  desolation  of  sage  brush  and  dpk*  sterile 
ajipearance  of  the  soil,  but  here  and  there  where- 
ever  the  little  mountain  brook  can  be  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  its  w.ater  used  to  irrigate  the 
land,  the  richest  of  fruit  trivs,  gniss  and  grain 
spring  up  and  give  abundant  crops.  The  little 
stream,  witii  its  rapid  fall,  follows  us  up  the 
entire  length  of  the  canon.  The  upward  a.scent 
of  the  grade  seems  hardly  noticeable,  of  .so  uni- 
form a  sIo|>e  is  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  b.xse  of  the  mountains  is  reached, 
and  the  tourist  looks  back,  he  realizes  his  height, 
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and  sees  in  tlit;  distance  the  clear  surface  of  Utah 
Lake  cousideialfly  below  him.  Gathe  iiig  now 
on  the  Hat  cars — wln'ie  the  scenery  can  be  ln^st 
observed — the  little  train  slowly  enters  the  canon. 
Scarcely  500  feet  are  passed  over  before  thtjre 
bursts  upon  the  eye  views  of  rock  scenes  of  the 
most  rujj^ijed  character.  'l"he  little  valley  is 
scarcely  100  feet  broad,  and  in  its  widfst  part 
not  over  200  feet,  but  from  the  very  track  and  little 
stream,  the  rocks  loom  ui>  into  hei;,'hts  of  start- 
ling distinctness  and  almost  perpendicular  ele- 
vation. 

'I'he  color  of  the  rocks  is  uniformly  of  very 
dark  red  and  brown  granitf,  appan-ntly  having 
once  been  heated  in  a  terril)le  furnace,  and  then 
in  melting  had  arranged  theinsi-lvcs  into  ruggtid 
and  fantaalio  shape  more  than  mortal  could  con- 
ceive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  canon,  the  rocks  aver- 
age about  800  feet  in  h(;ight,  then,  as  the  route 
ascends,  the  sides  become  more  and  more  bold 
and  erect, — the  height  greater,  and  the  summits 
sticking  up  in  jagged  {X)ints  seem  like  heaven- 
reaching  spires, — often  1,500,  2,000,  and  Jj.jOO 
feet  above  the  observer. 

No  pen  can  picture  the  sensations  of  the  ob- 
server, as  he  passes  slowly  through  these  scenes 
— which  are  constantly  shifting.  Each  turn  in 
the  road  brings  forward  some  new  view,  more 
entrancing  than  the  last, — and  on  either  sidi>, 
front  and  rear,  the  vision  is  superb  in  the  high- 
est degree.  We  could  not  term  the.se  scenes 
better  than  to  call  them  "  Hnck  Kdlfiifoscipes." 
For  in  this  short  distance  of  12  miles,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  castellated  heights,  titanic 
monsters,  spires,  rock  mountains  of  increasing 
height,  sublima  form  and  piercing  altitude.s, 
meeting  us,  crossing  our  path,  and  shooting  up 
above  and  around  us  the  entire  distance, — it 
seems  like  a  succession  of  nature's  castles,  far 
more  rugged  and  picturesque  than  the  castle 
covered  rocks  of  the  Rhine.  Rocks  of  endless 
form  and  beauty,  vistas  of  rocks,  sky  tower- 
ing summits,  bold  crags,  and  flinty  points  jut- 
ting out  from  the  mountain  sides  in  nmst  profuse, 
rugged,  yet  charming  positions  and  combina- 
tions, that  those  eyes  which  once  had  no  admira- 
tion for  rocks — here  confess  with  extreme  en- 
thusiasm, that  there  is  beauty  beyond  the  wildest 
imai;in:itions. 

While  pa.ssing  upward,  the  train  is  very  slow, 
scarcely  passing  more  than  four  or  six  miles  per 
hour, — the  traveler  will  see  some  rocks  of  curious 
formations  at  the  left  hand,  about  one-third  of 
the  way  up;  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  crags,  will  l)e  seen  a  sharjvpointed  rook, 
and  in  it  a  large  distinct  hole,  through  which  can 
be  seen  the  sky  beyond.  The  contrast  of  the 
dark  brown  rock,  and  th**  clear  blue  of  the  sky  is 
inten.se.     This   is    familiarly  called  the  Devil's 

Farther  up,  the  track  pa.sses  under  the  jutting 
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edge  of  a  rock  mountain  with  a  sharply  cut 
alcove  in  its  basn.  This  is  //a/c/i////  Jiock — the 
nwjf  of  the  rock  which  projects  over  the  railroad, 
being  about  20  fet-t  outward. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  canon,  just  before 
reaching  the  junction  of  two  little  valh'vs,  the 
track  reaches  a  liuge  rock  mountain  overlooking 
a  little  wilderness  of  trees  and  vegetation,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  located  the  Olti  MiU.  It  is 
now  entirely  useless,  once  used  for  sawing  tind>er 
and  ties  for  the  railroad,  but  thoui,di  it  has  left 
its  field  of  u.sefuln«'.ss  behind, — it  has  n-maiiu-d 
to  add  a  far  more  im|Hirtant  help  to  art.  'J  he 
scene  as  vi(!wed  in  our  illustration,  is  one  consid- 
ered the  most  lovely  and  j>ictures(pie.  not  only  of 
the  entire  canon,  l>utalsoof  all  the  Territory.  In 
all  that  grand  reach  of  country,  of  2,(MK)  miles 
from  Omaha  to  the  Sierras,  not  a  single  view  is 
the  equal  of  tins  delightful  scene  of  the  Old 
Mill.  The  dense  growth  of  trees,  the  rippling 
water,  the  bold  rock  at  the  side,  the  sfjft  shades 
of  light  in  the  distance,  the  luxuriant  bushes 
along  the  stream,  and  the  little  silent  deserted 
mill,  situated  exactly  in  the  most  beautiful  site, 
make  up  a  view  which  artists  of  keenest  taste 
admit  with  rapture  is  unparalleled  in  beauty. 

Beyond  this,  as  the  track  ascends  the  canon, 
it  is  bordered  with  more  .'■hrubberj'  and  trees, — 
and  the  rock  views  |>artially  ceasing — the  touri.st 
will  find  his  best  vision  l(K)king  back\vard,  with 
a  good  view  of  the  tallest  mountain  of  the  canon, 
Lone  Moitniaiu,  or  Moutil  AffintrdU. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  track  is  reached  at  Dter 
Creek;  though  the  canon  continues  six  miles  or 
more  to  the  Silver  Lake  Mine.  At  Deer  Creek, 
there  is  a  little  village  with  a  comfortable  iim 
and  store,  and  a  large  collection  of  charcoal 
kilns.  This  busine.ss  is  quite  large,  there  being 
ten  pits  of  brick,  which  reduce  each  almnt  l.lOO 
bushels  of  cliarcoal,  for  which  the  proprietor 
gets  25  cents  per  bushel, — a  business  of  about 
8.50,000  per  year  is  done. 

'J'he  Miller  Mine  h:us  been  e.<5timated  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  is  owned  largely  by  New  York 
capitalists,  who  work  it  steadily,  it  is  said  to 
yielil,  with  lead,  over  fifty  ounces  of  silver  p^r 
ton.  The  American  Fork  Railroad  was  built 
originally  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  ores, 
as  well  as  the  charcoal,  but  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  has  given  it  a  celebrity  among 
tourists,  far  beyond  that  of  any  railroad  in 
Utah. 

At  Deer  Creek  is  a  good  hotel,  The  Mountnin 
Glen  House,  and  a  lovely  picnic  grove,  pure  spring 
water,  and  for  those  of  gcwd  wind  and  lovers  of  ad- 
venture,— an  opportunity  for  mountain  climbing. 

The  total  liMigth  of  the  canon  to  this  point,  is 
12  miles,  and  th'-  total  length  of  the  railroad,  is 
Id  miles, — cost  al>out  .?l(M».0<Ml.  and  the  most 
solidlv  built  narrow  gauge  railroad  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  a.'^cent  in  elevation 
for  tlie  whole  railroad,  is  nearly  5.0<K)  feet,  and 


SCENES  IN   AMERICAN  FORK  CANON. 

1.—UU  Aspinwall,  or  Lone  Mountain.    2— Rock  Summits.    3.— Picnic  Grove,  Deer  Creek. 

4.— A  quiet  Glen.    6.— Hanging  Rock.    6.— Rock  Narrows. 
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the  aveiafju  jjradr  of  tin;  railroad  is  *J()0  f«;<rt.  Tlie 
maxiiiiiiiiJ  ^Made  is  lJ!Mi  feet.  'I'liis  is  the  st»>eiM'st 
railroad  j^iade  in  the  L'liitcd  .Stat»?s,  and  tlieoidy 
grade  over  'JOO  feet  ascended  by  a  l(jcoinotive. 

Tuurists  who  have  enjoyed  so  tine  and  glori- 
ous a  ride  up  the  canon  liilher,  will  perhaps  ex- 
pect that  the  return  will  he  lame.  They  will  be 
most  pleasantly  sur[)risiMl  and  disapi)ointed,  tor  it 
is  llie  ijrandeil  of  all  railroul  sctnei  lluy  will  ever 
wilnei<. 

Ditachinirthe  locomotive  from  the  train,  the 
conductor  stands  at  the  little  brake,  and  without 
a  signal  or  help,  the  little  cars  of  the  train 
quietly  start  on  their  downward  journey,  alone. 
Gliding  down  with  increasing  speed,  rounding 
thi  curves  with  grand  and  swinging  motion,  thi; 
breeze  fanning  your  face,  and  the  beautiful, 
pure  mountain  air  stimulating  your  spirits  Ui 
thj  higiiest  limits  of  exhilaration,  your  feelings 
and  body  are  in  an  intense  glow  of  delight,  as 
th'j  rock  scenes,  crags  and  mountain  h -ights 
com)  back  again  in  all  their  sublimity,  and  your 
little  car,  securely  held,  Lrli'l  ^s  swiltly  down  the 
biautiful  valley.  In  ni  part  of  th;  country  is 
there  a  scene  to  be  comjiared  with  this.  The 
entire  being  is  fascinated,  and  when,  at  last, 
the  little  car  turns  swiftly  into  the  broad 
plain,  the  tourist  feels  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  land  of  delight.  The  little  cars 
occupy  but  one  lionr  in  making  the  de- 
scent, and  the  writer  has  made  the  trip  in 
forty  minutes.  This  canon  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  traveling  public  and  pleas- 
ure travelers  of  the  East,  by  the  editor  of 
"  Thk  Tacikic  ToiiusT,"  who  conducted  over 
it,  in  187;J,  the  first  body  of  editors  which  iiad 
ever  visited  the  locality.  Since  that  time,  its 
value  as  a  road  for  mining  purposes  has  be- 
come less  valuable,  yet  the  canon  has  become 
noted  as  a  resort  of  grand  and  remarkable 
scenery. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  de.scription  was 
written,  the  railroad  has  been  discontinued, 
but  the  tourist  can  visit  it  by  horse  from 
American  Fork  or  Altji. 

Lnkf,  Utah. — This  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
lies  b  itween  the  Ojuirrh  and  Wahsatch  Ranges 
of  M)uiitaias.  These  ranges  and  their  fo<it 
hills  conn  closely  together  between  Drapersville 
and  Lehi,  and  the  Itiver  Jordan  cuts  through 
th-.in  there  in  a  narrow  gorge  or  canon.  The 
lake  and  valley  then  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
view  of  th)  traveler,  and  admiration  grows  into 
enthusiasm  as  he  contemplat'-s  the  lovelv  i)ictnre 
before  him.  The  lake  is  about  thirty  mih's  long 
and  six  miles  wide,  is  triangular  in  shaj>e  and 
composed  of  fresh  water.  Its  elevation  is  about 
4,4Si  feet,  or  nearly  :K)0  feet  greater  than  that  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  railroiwl  goes  amnnd 
thg  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  turning  an  obtuse 
angle  at  or  near  Provo.  The  lake  is  fed  by  Provo 
River,  American  Fork,    Hobble,    Spanish    Fork, 


Peteetneet,  .Salt  and  a  few  other  .small  creeks. 
Its  outlet  is  the  Kiver  Jordan  which  empties 
into  (jreat  Salt  Lake,  and  supplies  water  for 
irrigating  the  numerous  farms  in  its  valley. 
As  Tiefore  sUited  the  lake  aboun<ls  in  ti.'>h,  and 
on  its  eastern  and  northern  sides,  h;is  a  large 
quantity  of  arable  land,  its  western  .'■hore  is 
not  very  well  watered,  only  OTie  or  two  little 
creeks  putting  down  into  it  from  the  Ocjuirrh 
Range  of  Mountain.s.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  from  the  tourist,  or  si>ort.>-man. 

Tlie  L'ta/i  H  rstrrii  liuilroail.  —  This 
road  was  first  (bartered  on  the  loth  of  June, 
187 i,  with  a  capital  stock  of  §000,0(10.  The 
company  is  mostly  c«nipojied  of  Utah  men 
having  their  residence  in  Salt  Lake  City;  John 
W.  Young,  a  son  of  Bri^ham  Young,  being 
President,  while  Heber  P.  Kimball  is  Superin- 
tendent. The  same  year  it  was  chartered, 
twelve  miles  were  c( mpleted  and  oj>«ned  for 
business  on  the  PJlli  day  of  Dec«nd>er,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  IbTo,  it  was  ct mpleted  to 
Half-Way  House,  thirteen  miles  faither.  An 
extension  of  fourteen  miles  is  now  under  con- 
tract, which  will  doubtless  be  c( mi'kted  the 
present  year.  'J  his  last  extension  will  take  the 
road  to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Stockton, 
a  prosperous  mining  town  on  the  western  sloj>e 
of  the  Oipiirrh  Range  of  Mountain.s.  Its  busi- 
ness o!i  twenty-five  miles  of  c(  mpleted  road,  for 
the  year  beginning  February  10,  IbTo,  and  end- 
ing February  J),  187(3,  both  days  inclusive,  was 
;us  follows:  P'reights  received.  15,iit4,ti36  lbs.; 
freights  forwarded.  5.27G,(J19  lbs.,  one  of  the 
smelting  wctrks  near  Stockton,  alone  forwarding 
over  7,000.(KX>  lbs.  of  bullion,  ore,  etc.  The 
ca-h  receipts  for  the  siinie  time  were  as  follows  : 
!?l!»,l!S(!,  and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  road, 
also,  for  the  ."ume  i>eriod,  were  nearly  ?1 6.(100. 
It  is  a  narrow  gauge  road,  (three  feet^  and  has 
prospi'cts  for  an  extensive  business  in  the  future. 
Its  general  route  is  westward  until  it  passes  the 
.southerimiost  joint  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
then  southwaid,  along  the  western  base  of  the 
0<iuirih  Range,  and  into  the  rich  mining  dis- 
tricts which  have  Won  develcj>ed  en  the  western 
slope  of  those  mountains.  Leaving  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  a  heavy  dow  nward  grade  of  ninety-five 
feet  to  the  mife,  but  which  is  short,  the  road 
crosses  the  River  Jordan  on  acrnimon  pile  bridge, 
and  then  over  a  barren  sage  biush  country-,  un- 
til it  reaches 

Millstone  Point. — near  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  and  11  1-2  miles  frrm  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  place  is  named  frem  the  fact  that 
the"  first  millstones  used  in  gritiding  grain  in 
I'tah,  were  quarried  from  the  mountains  rear 
this  jtoint.  The  old  overland  stage  road  fn  m 
Salt  Lake  City  to  California  pa-sses  along  the 
line  of  the  road,  as  does  one  line  of  the  Western 
I'nion  Telegraph  Company,  to  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  road.     The  station  is  of  no  partic- 
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ular  importance,  anrl  beyond  the  incident  men- 
tioned, IS  without  a  history.  We  are  now  at  the 
base  of  the  Ocjuirrh  Kanjije,  and  tlie  first  station 
of  the  Old  Statue  Company  where  they  changed 
horr?es  is  jMjinted  out  to  the  traveler  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road.  Beyond  Millstone  Point,  al)out 
two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  track,  is  a 
large  spring,  which  furnishes  a  gfX)d  supply  of 
water,  and  wiiich  has  been  utilized  by  a  dairy- 
man. A  little  beyond  this  spring  on  the  same 
8ide  of  the  track,  there  is,  in  the  first  point  of 
rocks,  quite  an  extensive  cave  which  a  shepherd 
uses  as  a  slp'lter  fo""  his  sheep,  during  the  inclem- 
ent season  of 
the  year.  A  rail 
fence  with  gate 
surrounds  the 
entrance  to  the 
cave,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  large 
enou.jh  to  turn  a 
four  horse  team 
and  wagon  witli- 
out  difficulty. 
The  extent  of 
the  outer  part  of 
the  cave  is  alx)ut 
40  feet,  where  a 
huge  fallen  rock 
precludes  fur- 
ther access  with- 
o  u  t  inconven- 
ience. The  lake 
and  its  mount- 
ain i)>lands,  and 
the  ranges  be- 
yond, now  come 
grandly  into 
view  on  the 
north  side  of 
the  track. 
The  next  sta- 
tion is 

HInck  Itork, 
— 17  1-2  miles 
from  Salt  Lake 
C  i  t  y. — a  s  t  a  - 
tion  nani'd  from 
a  r  o  c  k,  d  a  r  k 
enough  to  be  called  black,  rising  in  the  lake 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  It  is  nearly 
flat  on  the  tlip,  and  with  a  little  effort  can  be 
easily  ascended.  Jutting  out  from  the  shore, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  station,  is  "  Lion's 
H '.id "  Rock.  Heyond  this  is  "Observation 
Point,"  from  which  the  Goose  Creek  MounUiins, 
lb")  miles  north,  can  be  seen  in  a  clear  day.  with 
th"ir  white  peaks  glistt'niug  in  the  sunlight. 
The  northern  point  of  the  0(|uirrh  Range  here 
comes  close  to  the  lake,  and  what  seems  tn  Ix*  a 
few  scattering  trees,  or  groves  of  trees,  high  up 
on  the  mountain,  contain  millions  of  feet  of  pine 
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lumber,  if  it  could  only  be  made  available. 
Right  under  "  Obsen-ation  Point,"  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake  shore  stands  a  stfjne  house, 
formerly  kept  jis  a  hotel  for  pleiisnre  seekers,  but 
now  the  {private  property  of  John  W.  Young, 
Ks(j.  Whoever  occupies  it  hereafter,  can  very 
nearly  be  "  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,"  or, 
at  least,  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  murnmr  of  the 
restless  waves.  Standing  ujxjn  "Observation 
Point,"  before  you,  a  little  to  the  left,  rises  the 
rock  from  which  the  station  is  named  ;  l>eyond 
and  to  the  left  still,  Kimball's  Island  rises  out  of 
the  sea  twenty-two  miles  away ;  while  oflf  to  the 

right  is  Church 
Island,  14  miles 
away  :  they  do 
not  look  half  the 
distance,  but 
the  rarified  at- 
m  o  s  p  ii  er  e  of 
these  elevated 
portions  of  the 
Continent  is 
very  deceptive 
as  regards  vision 
and  distance. 
P  r  omo  n  tory 
Point  on  the 
north  shore 
of  the  lake  is 
also  visible  at  a 
'  1  i  s  t  a  n  c e  of 
li'iit     eighty 

l.a/,r  I'oiiit, 
-'M  miles  from 
city  is  the 
\t  station  and 
great  resort 
r  excursion 
ies  and  tour- 
.~i.>  in  the  sum- 
mer. Near  this 
station  is  "(ii- 
ant's  Cave"  from 
which  stalactites 
may  be  obtain- 
ed, and  other 
relics,  said  to  be 
remains  of  Indians  who  were  conquered  and 
penned  in  until  they  died.  A  p'rsonal  exam- 
ination will  satisfy  the  tourist  a.s  to  the  proba- 
ble truth  of  this  tradition.  The  company  has  a 
large  hotel  at  Lake  Point  containing  .'J.')  rooms 
for  guests,  besides  other  necessary  appurtenances 
to  a  good  hotel.  A  wharf  has  been  built  into 
the  lake,  l>eside  which,  when  not  employe<l.  the 
stern  wheel  steamer,  "  (Jeneral  (larfield,"  is 
moored.  This  steamer  is  employed  for  excur- 
sion parties  and  for  transporting  ore  from  the 
islands,  an<l  the  west  side  of  the  lak«',  to  the 
railroad.     A  bathing-house  has  been  erected  on 
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the  wharf,  where  conveniences  for  a  salt  water 
ijath  are  kept.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  veiy 
dense,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  bathers  to 
sink.  In  former  times  three  barrels  of  water 
would  make  by  evaporation,  one  barrel  of  salt ; 
now  four  barrels  of  water  are  required  to  effect 
the  same  result.  A  company  has  been  organized 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  manufacture  salt  from  the 
waters  of  this  lake  near  Millstone  Point,  and 
vats  are  to  be  erected  the  present  year.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  can  be  made  and  sacked — ready 
for  market  for  Sgl..")!)  per  ton. 

Half- Way  House, — 25  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Tooele  Station  37  miles  are  the 
next  stations  an  I  termini  of  the  road.  Grant- 
ville  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  towns 
of  Utah.  Stages  leave  here  for  the  mining 
camps  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  a  large  amount  of  freighting  is  done 
with  teams  to  and  from  the  mines.  The  sta- 
tion will  lose  its  importance  as  soon  as  the 
road  passes  beyond  it.  There  are  large  springs 
of  fresh  water  near  the  station,  which  sup- 
ply a  flouring  mill  and  woolen  factory  with 
power.  On  the  left  side  of  the  track,  before  you 
reach  the  station,  is"  E.  T.  City" — the  initials 
being  those  of  E.  T.  Benson,  who  was  interested 
in  the  town.  It  is  simply  a  settlement  of  IVIor- 
mon  farmers,  nestled  under  the  mountains.  The 
woolen  factory  alluded  to  is  a  long,  low  stone 
structure,  with  approved  modern  machinery, 
about  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion, north  of  the  ti'ack.  This  route  must  prove 
very  attractive  to  travelers,  and  one  which  will 
amply  reward  them  in  tire  pleasures  it  will 
afford.  The  rich  mining  districts  of  Rush  Val- 
ley, Ophir  and  others,  are  reached  by  this  line 
of  road.  The  Hidden  Treasure  and  other  mines 
in  these  districts  have  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation and  standing  among  the  first  mines  in  the 
country. 

Social  Life  A mong  the  Mormons. — Be- 
yond the  limits  of  Salt  Lake  City  the  uniform 
character  of  Mormon  families  is  of  exceeding 
plain  ways  of  living,  almost  all  being  of  very 
modest  means,  and  even  poor.  What  the  better 
families  have  gained  has  been  by  the  hardest 
and  most  persistent  labor.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  city  was  first  settled,  there  was  not  found 
over  .'$1,000  in  cash  for  the  whole  community, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  years  thereafter  money 
was  little  used,  and  the  people  lived  and  paid  for 
their  wants  by  barter,  and  a  writer  facetiously 
says  :  "  A  farmer  wishes  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  his  wife.  He  consults  the  shoemaker, 
who  avers  his  willingness  to  furnish  the  same  for 
one  load  of  wood.  lie  has  no  wood,  but  sells  a 
calf  for  a  quantity  of  adohe^,  the  a//ohe<  for  an 
order  on  the  merchant,  payable  in  goods,  and  the 
goods  and  the  order  for'  a  load  of  wood,  and 
straightway  the  matron  is  shod. 

"  Seven  water-melons  purchased  the  price  of  a 


ticket  of  admission  to  the  theater.  He  paid  for 
the  tuition  of  his  children,  seventy-five  cabbages 
per  quarter.  The  dressmaker  received  for  lier 
services,  four  squashes  per  day.  He  settled  his 
church  dues  in  sorghum  molasses.  Two  loads  of 
pumpkins  paid  his  annual  subscription  to  the 
newspaper.  He  bought  a  '  'J'reuti.se  on  Celestial 
Marriage  '  for  a  load  of  gravel,  and  a  bottle  of 
soothing  syrup  for  the  baby,  with  a  bushel  of 
string  beans." 

In  this  way,  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  Mormon 
people  was  conducted.  Kow  barter  has  given 
place  to  actual  circulation  of  money. 

While  there  is  not  what  may  be  called  dis- 
tress or  abject  poverty  in  any  part  of  the  ]\lor- 
mon  settlements,  yet  with  many,  especially  the 
new  emigrants,  their  means  are  so  limited,  and 
the  labor  so  hard,  it  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging to  exist,  but  for  the  (jrand  conjiihnce 
all  have  in  the  joys  to  come  promised  by  their 
religion  and  their  leader. 

Except  in  the  cities  there  is  little  or  no  form 
of  amusement,  and  the  Sabbath  is  mainly  the 
great  day  of  reunion,  when  the  population  turn 
out  en  masse  to  the  Tabernacle  or  other  places  of 
worship. 

In  the  church  services  no  one  knows,  until  the 
speaker  arises,  who  is  to  preach  from  the  pulpit, 
or  what  may  be  the  subject. 

The  subjects  of  sermons,  addresses  and  exhor- 
tations are  as  wide  as  there  are  books.  A  writer 
has  laughingly  said  :  "  In  the  Great  Tabernacle, 
one  will  hear  sermons,  or  advice  on  the  culture  of 
sorghum,  upon  infant  baptism,  upon  the  best 
manure  for  cabbages,  upon  the  perseverance  of 
the  Saints,  upon  the  wickedness  of  skimming 
milk  before  its  sale,  upon  the  best  method  of 
cleaning  water  ditches,  upon  bed-bug  poison, 
ujxm  the  price  of  real  estate,  tipon  teething  in 
children,  upon  the  martyrs  and  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  terrible  denunciations  of  Gentiles 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  upon  olive  oil 
as  a  cure  for  measles,  upon  the  ordination  of  the 
priesthood,  upon  the  character  of  INIelchisedec, 
upon  worms  in  dried  peaches,  upon  abstinence 
from  plug  tobacco,  upon  the  crime  of  foeticide, 
upon  chignons,  twenty-five-yard  dresses,  upon 
plural  marriages,  etc." 

Portions  of  this  are  doubtless  the  extrava- 
gance of  humor,  yet  it  is  true  every  possible 
thing,  secular  or  spiritual,  is  discussed  from  the 
pulpit  which  the  president  thinks  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  the  flock.  We  attended  per- 
sonally one  Sunday  a  Sunday-school  celebration 
in  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  exercises  were  en- 
livened with  a  spirited  delivery  of  '■'■Marco  Boz- 
arris"  "  Gny  Yowg  Lo'-hinvar,"  the  singing  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  gallery  fronts 
were  decorated  with  gay  mottoes,  of  which  there 
shone  in  great  prominence,  "  Utah's  best  crop, 
chil<lren." 
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The  city  jNIormons  are  fond  of  the  theater  and 
dancing,  and  as  tiieir  president  is  botli  the  owner 
of  thvi  theater  and  its  largest  patron,  the  Saints 
consider  his  example  highly  judicious  and  ex- 
emplary, so  the  theatei'  is  crowded  on  all  occa- 
sions. We  were  present,  on  one  occasion,  in  1869, 
when  we  witnessed  over  tliirty  of  the  children  of 
one  of  the  iMormons  sitting  in  a  row  in  the 
dress  circle,  and  the  private  boxes  filled  with  his 
wives.  The  most  striking  event  of  the  evening 
was  when  one  of  the  theatrical  performers  sung 
this  ditty : 

"  If  Jim  Fisk's  rat-and-tan,  should  have  a  biill-dog  pup, 
1>.>  you  ihiiik  Louis  Napoleon  would  try  to  bring  hiiu  up  ?" 

This  elicited  tremendous  applause,  and  the  per- 
formers, much  to  their  own  laughter  and  aston- 
ishment, had  to  repeat  it. 

A  few  years  afterward,  in  witnessing  a  large 
body  of  Mormon  children  singing  their  school 
songs — we  noticed  the  end  of  one  of  their  little 
verses : 

"  Oh,  how  happy  T  ought  to  be, 
For,  daddy,  I'lu  a  Moriiioii." 

As  justifying  their  amusements,  the  Saints 
thus  say,  through  one  of  their  authorities  : 

"  Dancing  is  a  diversion  for  which  all  men  and 
worn  Ml  have  a  natural  fondness." 

Dancing  parties  in  the  city  are,  therefore,  quite 
frecpient,  and  the  most  religious  man  is  best  en- 
titled to  the  biggest  amount  of  fun.  Hence 
their  religion  should  never  be  dull. 

"  As  all  people  have  a  fondness  for  dramatic 
representations,  it  is  well  to  so  regulate  and  gov- 
ern such  exhibitions,  that  they  may  be  instructive 
and  purifying  in  their  tendencies.  If  the  best 
people  absent  themselves,  the  worst  will  dictate 
the  character  of  the  exercises." 

Therefore  every  good  Mormon,  who  can  get  a 
little  money,  indulges  in  the  theater. 

The  Jielif/ioti  of  the  Mormons. — It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  Guide  to  express  opin- 
ions of  the  religious  aspect  of  Mormonism  ;  but, 
as  all  visitors  who  come  from  the  East,  seeking 
either  from  curiosity  to  gain  reliable  information, 
or,  having  prejudices,  expect  to  gratify  them 
with  outbursts  of  indignation,  we  can  only  stand 
aloof,  and  explain,  calmly  and  candidly,  a  few 
facts  as  we  have  found  them  by  actual  contact 
and  experience  with  both  Mormons  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  leave  each  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
the  m'eritsof  this  vexed  question. 

So  thoroughly  and  implicitly  have  the  masses 
of  the  Mormon  people  been  led  by  their  leader, 
that  no  one  must  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
are  fii'm  believers  and  obedient  servants  to  all 
the  doctrines  and  orders  of  the  Church.  Thei/  be- 
lieve Just  as  the//  are  told. 

Whatever,  therefoi-e,  there  is  in  their  life, 
character  and  business,  industry  and  enterprise, 
that  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  to  Brigham  Young, 
their  leader,  belongs  the  cnnlit.  But  for  what- 
ever there  is  wicked  in  their  religion,  life,  faith. 


deeds  and  church  work — and  for  whatever  is 
lacking  in  good,  to  the  same  powerfid  mind  and 
willful  hand,  belongs  the  fearful  responsibility. 

AVhether  Mormonism  be  a  religion  or  not — 
yet  candor  must  confess,  that  if  it  fails  to  give 
and  preserve  peace,  contentment,  purity ;  if  it 
makes  its  followers  ignorant,  brutal,  supersti- 
tious, jealous,  abusive,  defiant ;  if  it  lack  gen- 
tleness, meekness,  kindness,  courtesy  ;  if  it  brings 
to  its  homes,  sadness  and  discontent,  it  cannot  be 
that  true  reliyion,  which  exists  alone  by  sincere 
trust  in  Christ  and  lore  for  haven.  If  in  all  its 
doctrines,  services,  sermons,  prayers,  pi'aise  and 
church  work,  it  fails  to  give  the  soul  that  seeks 
after  rest,  the  refreshing,  comforting  peace  it 
needs,  it  cannot  be  everlasting. 

3Ionnonism  has  accomplished  much  in  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance,  in  reclaiming  Utah's 
waste  lands  and  barren  plains.  It  has  opened  a 
country,  which  now  is  teeming  with  riches  inex- 
haustible and  untold  wealth  is  coming  to  a 
scene,  once  the  very  type  of  desolation.  We 
give  to  the  Mormons  every  worthy  praise  for 
their  fi'ugality,  temperance  and  hard  labor.  No 
other  class  of  people  would  have  settled  here. 
By  patience  they  have  reclaimed  a  deseit, — peo- 
pled a  waste,  developed  hidden  treasures,  have 
grown  in  thrift,  and  their  lives  bear  witness  to 
their  forbearance,  and  complete  trust  and  faith. 

Mow  The  Mortnoit  Lhiirch  Infiuences 
Visifoi'S. — The  system  of  polygamy  is  not  the 
only  great  question  which  affects  the  future  of 
Utah.  More  than  all  things  else,  it  is  the  Pouer 
ofihe  Rulers  oflhe  Moimo7i  Church.  It  is  natuial 
tliat  they  should  make  efforts  to  maintain  it  by 
every  use  of  power ;  gentleness  if  that  will  do  the 
work,  coercion  if  not. 

It  is  unfoitunate  that  in  the  spiritual  services 
of  the  Church,  they  fail  to  impress  visitors  with 
proper  respect.  Their  sermons,  all  eastern 
travelers  have  uniformly  admitted,  were  remark- 
able in  the  absence  of  spiritual  power.  The 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  rarely  ever  are  dis- 
cussed, the  life  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount  " — the 
Cross  are  all  ignored, — the  Psalms  of  David,  the 
life  of  Daniel,  Solomon,  and  the  work  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  are  rarely  referred  to ;  instead, 
visitors  are  compelled  to  listen  to  long  argu- 
ments justifying  Mormonism  and  plural  mar- 
riage, and  expressions  of  detestation  for  their 
enemies. 

We  heard  three  of  the  elders  talk  at  one  of 
their  Sabbath  meetings,  during  which  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was 
scarcely  mentioned.  One  talked  of  the  wonder- 
ful conversion  as  he  claimed,  and  baptism  of 
some  Lamanites  (Indians),  not  one  of  whom  to- 
day, can  give  a  single  intelligent  reason  for  the 
coui'se  he  has  adopted.  Another  told  of  the 
time  he  was  a  local  preacher  in  the  East,  of  the 
^lethodist  Church,  and  of  the  trials  and  persecu- 
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tion  they  had  endured  there.  Tiie  third  was 
quite  bellij^ereiit  in  tone,  and  gave  utterance  to 
what  niij^ht  i>ossibly  be  interprett-d  as  tre;_wsonable 
sentiiu'iits  ai^ainst  th*i  goveruin'Mitof  the  United 
Stiiti's.  In  tlie  in>;antiiui  the  audience  accept«*d 
all  tli.it  was  said  witli  apparent  relish.  We 
thouijht  of  the  sayinjj  of  one  of  the  popular 
hum  irists  of  the  day,  to  the  effect  that  "  //  tUat 
kiml  of  preaching  suiH  thai  kiwi  of  /fo/ile,  it  is 
j'uii  I  he  kiml  of  pre'icliiii'/  that  kmil  of  ptople 
tikes."  Tiiiir  preach irs  will  often  take  a  text 
from  th  i  sayiii!^  of  the  proph'ts,  ami  give  it  a 
literal  interpretation  th.it  would  grate  harshly 
upon  orthodox  eai"s,  while  th ;  listener  would  be 
amused  at  the  ingMuiity  displayed  in  twist- 
ing the  word  of  God — making  it  m=;an  anything 
desired. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  .Mirnuns,  tli.it  such  exhibitions  of  nature 
are  mil.',  the  only  result  of  which  is  to  increase 
the  prejudice  of  all  visitors,  and  ten.l  to  grad- 
ually ch.inge  thi  minis  of  tho.se  who  woul  I 
glaily  be  cordial,  but  fe»l  they  can  not.  U'e 
sp'ak  in  candjr;  the  etfijacy  of  a  religion  is 
judged  by  its  purity  of  life  and  speech.  A  true 
religion  wins  admiration  from  even  its  enemies. 
But  Mirmjiiism  seems  never  to  have  made  a 
friend  of  an  en  *my,  and  only  returns  even 
deep^ir  resentm  mt. 

A  religion  which  does  not  do  as  Chri.st  com- 
manJid,  "  Pra>/  fir  t'lem  which  p'r.t^cute  you, 
bte«  an  I  curxe  wl," — but  treasures  its  resent- 
ments and  fulminates  its  curses  continually — can 
it  be  any  religion  at  all  ? 

IneoiiMisfenrii's.  —  .Another  circumstance, 
one  very  unfortunate  for  the  Mormons,  and  al- 
ways notic-'d  by  strangers,  is  the  inconsistency 
of  their  history. 

In  the  original  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith, 
there  was  not  only  no  mention  of  polygamy,  but 
in  th-e  Book  of  Mormon,  .such  a  practice  was 
fiercely  denounced.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  .Mormon,  there  originally  appeared  this 
warning  to  the  Nephites: 

*'  Wherefore,  hearken  unto  the  word  of  the  T^rd, 
for  there  shall  not  am/  man  nmonq  ym  hare  save  it 
be  one  wife :  nnl  concnhines  he  fhall  hace  iione : 
fir  I  the  Lord  God,  dclighteih  in  the  chastity  of 
wumm  " 

The  following  comments  and  argimients  ba«''<l 
on  the  above,  seem  absolutely  necessary,  and  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  contrnvert: 

1.  //*  Joseph  Smith  trrotethis  under  the  irutpira- 
ti'in  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  present  Mormon  prac- 
tices an-l  doctrines,  beiog  who  lij  different,  are  not 
true  nor  tc'trthg  of  cmfidtnce. 

2.  If  Joseph  Smi  h  did  not  write  this  under  the 
inspira'inn  of  the  Almighty,  tht-n  Joseph  Smith  iHd 
U€*t  rr'C^ire  a  true  rfcetaion,  was  itf>f  a  true  I'mphet, 
ami  what  he  has  written  has  betn  entirtly  unworthy 
the  confi'lfnre  of  his  pe'iple. 

3.  If  Mormnnlsni  smre  then   ha<  found  a  new 


ftcelaiiuii  toiaily  nppused  to  the  firtt,  then   the  frst 
muai  hav  Itttn  JaL^e. 

4.  Jj'  the  Jirnt  revelation  was  fiU^,  then  the 
Hook  of  Monnim  u  wholly  faUe  ad  unrtliaOie,  and 
Joseph  >mith  was  an  impostor. 

5.  If  ihe  Jirst  revelation  was  true,  thm  (as  the 
decrc'S  nj  the  A/ndghiy  owe  given,  never  change), 
the  second  rect  latton  is  nut  ti  ue,  nor  ever  waa  in- 
spi'  ed  b'l  tiinl. 

ti.  A<  History  proves  that  Joseph  Smith  received 
and  promulgaed  lio  h  the  frsi  ai'd  .'tcond  r'Vtla- 
tioiui — as  one  of  ihese  must  be  faUe — us  n»<  I'mphet 
could  tver  be  fiL-ely  led,  if  inlrudtd  hy  the  At- 
migh  y — it  fUows  that  Josr/.h  Smi  h  never  received 
a  true  in.'jjinitit.n,  was  not  a  true  J'rojdiei — that 
Morni'misiii  i<  not  a  revealed  religion. 

Another  ii,con.»-istency,  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
the  .Mormon  religion,  i.s  the  curious  act  of  .Joseph 
iStnith  at  Nauvoo.  On  the  12th  of  July.  Ib4;i, 
Smith  received  the  new  revelation.  \S  hen  it 
w;is  first  mentioned,  it  cau.sed  great  commotion, 
and  many  rebelled  against  it.  A  few  elders  at- 
tempted to  promulgate  it,  but  so  fierce  was  the 
opjx).sition  that  at  la.st,  for  peace.  Smith  otficially 
made  public  proclamation  ayatnsl  it  in  the 
Church  pa{ier  as  follows  : 

Notice  —A*  we  hare  Iat»-ly  be^n  crediMy  Infonnrd  that 
nil  elilrr  of  tlie  t'liiiri  li  <.f'je»m»  Ch^l^t  ol  Ijtlter  l»«y 
Saiiil*,  by  the  iiMiiie  nf  Hirnii  Brown  lia>.  I>^f n  |>rfHcLiiig 
p<>lyt(H'iiy  Hiiil  oilier  f  <l^t-  aiui  corrupt  docliinea  in  lli« 
Cuiiiily  ut   L«i>e«*' mul  StHl»«  of  .Mi<  lii^Mii. 

Till!*  is  lo  imtifv  bun.  HnJ  the  C'liiiicti  in  j{en»»r»l.  that  h« 
hits  Ihj-ii  i-ut  off  fnuii  ili.-  Chiinh  lor  lii»  iiiii|iiily.  hiuI  lir  is 
fiirtli»-r  iioiirt>-»l  lo«|>|-ear  mI  lli«?  ^p- cinl  o'liference  on  ibe 
6ih  ul  April  next.  i<>  m.-ik**  nnvwer  to  the»«  cliarjjes. 

Qtery. —  What  is  the  world  to  think  nf  a 
r^ligio'i,  or  a  p'uple,  when  th'ir  Prophet  falsifies 
his  own  record,  and  denies  his  own  revela- 
tion .* 

Subsequent  history  shows  that  in  hs^  than 
three  years  from  the  publication  of  the  al«<>ve 
notice,  the  Mormon  l»'a<lers  were  living  in  of>en 
and  nndisgui.sj'd  pjlygamy. 

Wou'd  a  prophet  who  trer  received  a  true  revela- 
tion drny  it,  puni-h  his  followers  for  observing  it,  and 
then  prac  i<e  it  f-r  himself  f 

How  appropriately  the  answer  is  given  to  thi.<» 
question  when  one  Uikes  up  the  Mormon  Hymn 
Ikxik,  and  finds  among  its  verses,  used  in  their 
church  .service.s,  the  follow  ing  leading  lines : 

1.  *'  Tlie  Goil  tint  others  womhip  U  not  the  Go<l  for  me." 

2.  "A  cluin-li  williout  H  Prophet  lit  not  ihe  church  for  nie." 

3.  "A  rhurch  with-'Ul  Ap'»tle«  Is  not  tli«  church  for  in«»." 

4.  "The  hoiM>  tti.it  (i.-iilil-»rh.-ri»h  l«n.-t  tlir  hop*- f  r  mo." 
"  It  lijc  no  f.4iili  nor  knowlt-<lge  ;  f«r  from  It  1  wouM  !>«." 

5.  "The  heaven  of  sectarians  l»  not  the  heaTen  for  me." 

TIte  New  Jioiite  to  Mr^ntfina  a  tut  the  Yel- 
loirstone.  The  L'tah  Sortheru  It.  It. 

This  ii'-w  railroad  has  l>een  lately  j>ushed  rap- 
idly iiorlhwaril  toward  Montana.  I'nwards  of 
.'i<K.»  mil»'s  are  exj^oted  to  l»e  finished  tliis  year. 
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Upon  this  road  are  several  jtoints  ol"  very  great 
interest,  worth  tlie  special  visit  of  tourists  for 
one  or  two  days.  The  road  after  leaving  Ogden 
runs  for  a  number  of  luihs  dose  to  the  foot  of 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  On  its  way  it  jiasses 
a  Sulphur  Spring  wheie  arises  a  dt  nse  cloud  of 
vaiK)r.  The  road  gradually  rises  above  the  valley 
upward  to  the  mountain  range,  giving  grand 
views  of  the  (Jreat  Salt  Lake,  and  its  islands, 
with  the  orchards  and  grain  fields  below.  A 
backward  l()ok  reveals  the  glories  of  the  mount- 
ains. Reaching  the  Sumiiiil,  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  an  interior  valley  of  the  Bear  Kiver, 
with  its  villages  and  distant  views  of  canons 
and  jieaks.  The  road  then  descends  rapidly 
into  tile  Cache  Valley.  The  land  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  well  irrigated.  Near  Logan  is 
a  high  i>lateau  300  feet  above  the  town  whence 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  is  obtained,  and  over 
fourteen  villages  seen,  surrounded  with  a  series 
of  nutuntains  cap{>etl  with  snow.  The  scene  is 
most  jiicturesijue.  Near  Oneida  and  3i(  miles 
distant  are  the  famous  Soiht  Sj/ritu/s  of  hhthn, 
which  can  now  be  re;iche<l  hy  stage.  A  jilace 
where  most  remarkable  cures  have  been 
effecteth  For  tourists  to  the  Yillonslone,  this 
is  now  the  only  ncadahle  ruu'e,  saving  over 
3()0  miles  horseback  riding  fiom  any  other 
point. 

The  Great  Stiff  Lfihe. 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
body  of  water  on  the  American  Continent.  It  is 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  i)hysical  geog- 
raphy of  the  great  basin  in  which  it  is  located. 
Its  waters  are  .saline  and  brackish,  untit  for  use, 
and  uninhabited  by  representatives  of  the  finny 
tribes. 

Ifs  Discovery. — In  his  report  on  this  lake, 
Captain  Stansbury  speaks  of  a  Frt'nch  exi'lorcr, 
with  an  unpronounceable  name,  who  U-ft  the  wist- 
em  .shores  of  the  great  lakes  sometime  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  proceeded  westward  for 
an  undetiiied  period,  and  made  extensive  discov- 
eries on  the  Mi-ssissippi,  Mi.ssouri,  and  other 
western  rivei-s,  and  either  saw,  or  heard  from  the 
Indians,  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  His  accounts, 
however,  are  somewhat  niixt'«l,  and  not  at  all  .sat- 
isfactory. It  is  rei)orted  that  .John  Jacob  Astor 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  in  ISJO,  to  cro.ss  the 
Continent,  meet  a  vessel  he  hail  sent  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  at  some  point  on  the  Pacific  Co.ist, 
form  a  town  which  should  be  to  it  what  New 
York  was  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  greatest 
commercial  emporium  of  that  ])art  of  the  country. 
This  expedition,  it  is  said,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  Fremont's  Teak  in  the  Wind 
River  Range,  and  after  reaching  the  Tetons  sep- 
arated inU)  small  parties,  each  one  exploring  on 
its  own  account.  One  of  the.se,  consisting  of 
four  men  and  connnanded  by  a  Mr.  Miller, 
hunted  around  the  vicinitv  of  Snake  River  and 


the  Soda  Springs,  finally  crossing  into  Cache 
Valley,  a  little  north-west  of  Coriinie.  It  is  fur- 
ther re[)orted  that  Miller,  in  one  of  his  rambles, 
a.scended  the  mountains  .south  of  this  valley,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  the  waters  <jf  the 
great  inland  sea  spread  out  Ix-ffire  him.  He  re- 
turned to  his  i>arty,  and  with  them  jiroceeded  t^> 
the  lake,  an<i  on  further  inspection  concluded  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  <jcean.  This  was  its  first  di.s- 
coverv  l>y  white  men.  Tlie  next  recorded  visitji- 
tion  IS  that  of  .lohn  liedyer,  in  lb"_'.').  and  the 
next  was  by  Captain  Honneville,  in  is:}],  who 
saw  it  from  the  Red  Ruttes  in  the  Wahsatch 
Itange,  and  whose  account  was  written  up  by 
Washington  Irving.  In  \^V2,  Captain  Walker 
first  attempted  to  exjilore  it  with  a  partv  of  forty 
men.  He  traveled  around  the  nortfienx  and 
western  l)Oundaries,  but  was  comjwlled  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking  for  want  of  water  for  hi.s 
animals  and  men.  Cantain  Stansbun,'  after- 
wards explored  it,  and  his  rei>ort  contains  the 
oidy  reliable  information  concerning  this  re- 
markable lake  that  h;is  been  jiublished  from 
official  .sources,  though  subse<juent  observation 
h;is  revealed  many  facts  and  phenomenon  con- 
cerning it  which  would  be  highly  interesting  if 
they  could  be  collected  and  given  to  the  world  in 
tangil>le  form,  (jeneral  Fremont  also  visited 
this  lake,  and  has  giveu  some  information  al)out 
it. 

Aiinffisis. — The  only  analysis  of  its  waters 
that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  that  given 
by  Dr.  Gale  and  recorded  in  Captain  Stansbniy's 
re|H)rt.  We  quote  :  '•  It  gives  the  sjwcific  gravity, 
1.170 ;  .solid  content»<,  ±».4±»  out  of  1(M»  parts. 
The  .solid  contents  when  analyzed  gave  the  fol- 
lowing comiMinents  : 

Chloride  of  so<lium,  20.196 

Sulplintf  of  (wxla.  l.KH 

Ctiloiide  of  ihiiKiienluiTi.  0.::32 
Chloride  uf  Cuk-iuui,  a  trace. 


LOM, 


0.140 
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A  remarkable  thing  about  this  analysis  is  that 
the  specific  gravity,  as  here  given,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  mean  of  eight  different  analys«» 
of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine,  which 
is  largely  almve  that  of  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
This  analysis  reveals  what  is  now  generally 
known,  that  here  is  a  .source  from  which  .salt 
enough  can  be  obtiiined  to  supply  the  Continent. 
When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  all  the 
streams  flowing  into  this  lake  are  fresh  water, 
draining  the  water-shed  of  a  large  area  of 
country,  and  di.scharging  from  the  springs,  melt- 
ing snows  and  rains  of  the  great  basin,  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water,  the  nuzzling  (juestion 
very  naturally  arises  as  to  the  source  of  this 
abundant  supply  of  saline  matter.  The  various 
saline  incrustations,  however,  at  various  points 
on  the  surrounding  shores,  indicate  clearly  that 


some  portion  of  the  earth  is  saturated  with  this 
ingredient.  Still  this  lake  is  without  any  visi- 
ble outlet,  and  with  all  the  great  influx  of  fresh 
water,  annually,  why  does  it  remain  so  salty? 
The  inference  naturally  follows  that  it  washes 
some  vast  bed  of  I'ock  salt  or  saline  deposit  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  hitherto  undiscovered. 
Without  facts,  however,  even  this  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  sliores 
of  this  lake,  especially  toward  the  city  bearing 
the  same  name,  have  now  been  settled  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  changes  which  have  been  gradually  going 
on  in  this  lake  should  not  have  been  noticed. 
The  elevation  of  the  lake  is  given  at  4,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevation  of 
Salt  Lake  City  is  given  at  4,351  feet  above  the 
sea — difference  of  1.51  feet.  The  figures  here 
given  as  the  elevation  of  the  lake,  we  think,  are 
based  upon  observations  and  calculations  made 
several  years  ago,  perhaps  by  Captain  Stansbury. 
The  observation  of  the  old  settlers  is,  that  it  is 
not  correct — that  the  lake  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1850,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  the  water  rises  it  becomes  less 
salty.  Reliable  citizens  have  informed  us  that 
in  1850,  three  barrels  of  water  evaporated  would 
make  one  of  salt ;  now,  four  barrels  of  water  are 
required  for  the  same  result.  This  fact  leads  to 
the  opinion  that  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  this  region  of  the  Continent  is  increasing — in 
consequence  of  which  there  is  less  evaporation — 
evaporation  being  greater  and  more  rapid  in  a 
dry  than  in  a  moist  atmosphere — and  the  failure 
of  evaporation  to  take  up  the  surplus  waters  dis- 
charged into  this  lake  has  not  only  increased  its 
volume  and  extent,  but  lessened  its  saline 
character.  Since  the  settlement  of  this  Terri- 
tory, there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  rain-fall, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  noticed  and  remarked  upon 
by  very  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  belief 
is  very  generally  entertained  that  the  Territory  is 
gradually  undergoing  a  great  climatic  change. 

Specaiations  as  to  the  liesulf.—  Fhe 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  lake  growing 
gradually  less,  it  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
rise  and  overflow  its  banks  in  the  lowest  places, 
but  no  fears  need  be  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  or 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  Notice  the  elevation  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  as  herein  given,  being  about  151 
feet  greater  than  the  lake  itself.  If  the  rise 
continues  it  will  be  slower  as  the  covered  surface 
of  the  adjoining  land  becomes  greater,  on  the 
principle  that  tiie  larger  end  of  a  vessel  fills  more 
slowly  with  the  same  stream,  than  the  smaller 
end.  If  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet 
above  its  present  surface,  it  will  first  overflow  a 
low,  sandy  and  alkali  desert  on  its  western  shore, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  lake  itself.  In  this  case, 
its  evaporating  capacity  will  be  nearly  doubled 
in  extent — a  fact  which  will  operate  to  retard 


its  rise.  But  if  it  continues  to  rise  in  the  years 
to  come  until  it  must  have  an  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
that  outlet  will  be  the  Humboldt  River,  and  a 
cut  of  100  feet  or  less  in  the  low  hills  of  the  di- 
vide, will  give  it.  When,  however,  this  event 
transpires,  it  will  be — unless  some  convulsion  of 
nature  intervenes  to  hasten  it — after  the  last 
reader  of  this  book  shall  have  finished  his  earthly 
labors  and  been  quietly  laid  away  to  rest. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. — Looking  from 
Observation  Point  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
to  the  north,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  di- 
vided. Promontory  Mountains  on  Antelope 
Island,  those  on  Stansbui-y  Island  and  Oquirih 
Mountains  are  evidently  parts  of  the  same 
range — running  from  north  to  south,  parallel 
with  the  Wahsatch  Range.  Their  continuity  is 
only  broken  by  the  waters  in  the  lake  or  sink  of 
the  great  basin.  Promontoi-y  ]\lountains  divide 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake  into  two  parts,  or 
arms,  the  eastern  being  called  Bear  River  Bay, 
and  the  western,  Spring  Bay — the  latter  being 
considerably  the  largest.  The  lake  has  numerous 
islands,  both  large  and  small.  Fremont  Island 
lies  due  west  of  the  mouth  of  Weber  River,  and 
is  plainly  visible  from  the  cars  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  South  of  it  and  nearest  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  Antelope  Island.  West  of  Ante- 
lope, and  north-west  from  Lake  Point,  is  Stans- 
bury Island.  A  little  north-west  of  this,  is  Car- 
rington  Island.  North  of  these  still,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  tlie  lake  are  Hat,  Gunnison  and 
Dolphin  Islands.  Nearly  south  of  Gunnison 
Island  is  a  high  promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
lake  called  Strong's  Knob  ;  it  is  a  pi'ominent 
landmark  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
Travelers  on  the  Centi'al  Pacific  Road  can  ob- 
tain a  fine  view  of  this  great  inland  sea,  near 
INIonument  Station.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
lake  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  extreme  width,  a 
little  south  of  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude,  is 
about  50  miles.  Promontory  Mountains  project 
into  the  lake  from  the  north  about  30  miles. 
Nearly  all  the  islands  we  have  named  are  rich  in 
minerals,  such  as  copper,  silver,  gold  and  iron. 
Excellent  quarries  of  slate  have  also  been  opened, 
but  neither  it  nor  the  mines  have  been  developed 
to  any  great  extent,  because  of  the  want  of  cap- 
ital. 

Incidents  and  Curiosities. — When  Col- 
onel Fremont  first  explored  the  lake  in  1843,  it 
is  related  by  Jessie,  his  wife,  that  when  his  boat 
first  touched  the  shore  of  Fremont  Island,  an 
oarsman  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  about  to 
jump  ashore,  when  Kit  Carson,  the  guide,  insisted 
that  Colonel  Fremont  should  first  land  and 
name  the  island, — "Fremont  Island." 

Tonic  Properties. — A  bath  in  the  water 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  a  tourist  can  seek.  We  have  per- 
sonally indulged  in  its  pleasure,  and  it  is  beyond 
question     a     splendid    recreation.       Upon    the 
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wharf  near  Lake  I*i>iiit,  i.s  a  cozy  hathinj^-liouse, 
wlinreiii  are  batliinf,'->uit.s,  and  larj^e  tuUs  rtllfd 
with  fresh  water;  (l()miiii<^  the  suits,  you  descend 
the  steps  and  jump  into  tlie  water.  Vou  are 
surprised  at  the  buoyancy  of  it.  Tlie  most 
vijjorous  etfort  and  plunge  will  not  keep  your 
body  under  tlie  surface.  C'laspinij  your  liands 
and  feet  in  the  water,  you  can  sit  on  its  bosom 
with  head  and  shoulders  projecting  above  the 
surface, — and  even  th<Mi  for  but  a  siiort  period,  as 
the  buoyancy  of  the  water  soon  has  a  tendency  to 
tip  you  over  on  your  sid<!.  It  is  imjwssible  to 
stand  erect  in  the  water,  no  matter  how  straight 
or  rigid  \;i^\\  place  your  limbs, — in  a  moment 
over  goes  your  head,  and  up  come  your  f<'et. 
Lyingoii  your  back,  or  side,  or  face,  in  any  position 
— still  you  will  always  keep  at  the  surface.  Hut 
beyond  this  curious  feature  of  im]X)ssibility  of 
sinking,  there  is  the  better  quality  of  the 
toning  ami  inrifforntinf/  properties  of  the  bath. 
These  are  beyond  all  (piestion,  the  finest  of  any 
spring  along  the  Overland  Route.  In  some 
warm  sumni'r  day,  take  your  bath  in  the  lake, — 
spend,  say  half  an  hour  in  its  water,  and  then 
returning  to  your  bath-house,  cleanse  your  skin 
from  all  saline  material,  which  may  adhere,  by 
plentiful  ablutions  of  pure  water  from  the  tubs, 
wash  the  hair  and  face  thoroughly,  then  dress 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  wharf,  or  the  cool 
piazza  of  the  hotel, — and  you  are  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  amount  of  strength  and  invig- 
oration  given  to  your  system,  and  with  greater 
elasticity  than  evt^r  you  have  {Assessed  before,  it 
seems  like  the  commencement  of  a  new  life. 
Invalids  should  never  fail  to  visit  this  lake,  and 
enjoy  its  bath.  Tourists  who  omit  it, — will 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the 
Overland  Tour,  and  it  is  no  great  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  this  fully  the  rival  of 
the  great  ocean  in  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
attractions  of  sea-shore  life.  The  cool  breeze 
and  d  'licions  bath  are  all  here. 

In  the  summer  timi^  the  excursion  rates  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  are  .*ir)()  p.>r  ticket,  which  in- 
cludes passage  both  ways  over  the  Utah  Western 
Railroad,  a  ride  on  the  steamer  on  the  lake,  and 
the  privilege  of  a  bath, — the  cheapest  and 
most  useful  enjoyment  in  the  entire  Territory. 

The  only  life  in  or  near  the  lake,  is  seen  in 
the  sunnner  time  by  immense  masses  of  little 
insects  (uslemia  forliliso,)  which  live  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  an<l  thrive  on  its  brine. 
These  masses  stretch  out  in  curious  forms  over 
the  surface.  Sometimes,  when  small,  they  appear 
like  a  serpent,  at  other  times  like  rings,  globes, 
and  other  irregular  tigurcs.  A  gentle  breeze 
will  never  disturb  them,  for  their  ]>resence  keeps 
the  water  a  dead  calm  as  if  oil  had  been  j>ourfd 
ujxtn  it.  If  disturbed  by  a  bi>at  passincr  throuijh 
the  nnvss,  millions  of  little  gnats  or  fli»'s  arise 
and  swarm  all  over  the  vessel — anything  but 
agreeable.      Professor  Spencer  M.  Baird,  of   the 


Smithsonian  Institute,  \Va.shington,  believes  the 
lake  may  yet  sustain  Hsh  and  other  anitnal  life. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  insect  bxid  al- 
ways on  the  surface, — occasionally  with  high 
winds,  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  driven  into 
waves,  which  dashing  against  the  shore,  shower 
the  sage  brushes  near  with  salty  incrustations, 
whi(;h,  when  dried  in  the  sunlight,  give  a  bright, 
glittering  and  pearly  ajipearance,  often  furnish- 
ing splendid  specimens  f(jr  mineral  cabin«*ts. 

Attnosjthrte. — The  atmosplnTe  ^^hi(•h  sur- 
rounds tln^  lake,  is  a  curiosity,  always  blni>h  and 
hazy — from  the  effects  of  tin*  active  evajxiration, 
— in  decided  contrast  to  the  purity  and  trans- 
parency of  the  air  elsewhere.  Surveyors  say 
that  it  is  ditlicnlt  to  use  telescopes,  and  astro- 
nomical observations  are  imperfect. 

The  solid  ingredients  of  the  water  have  six 
and  one-half  times  the  density  of  those  of  the 
ocean,  and  wherever  washed  ujkju  the  shore,  the 
salt  dried,  after  eva|K)ratic)n,  can  be  easily 
shoveled  up  into  buckets  and  bags. 

Burton  describes  a  beautiful  sunset  scene  upon 
the  lake.  "  We  turned  our  faces  eastward  a.s 
the  sun  was  declining.  The  view  had  memo- 
rable beauties.  From  the  blue  and  purple  clouds, 
gorgeously  edged  with  celestial  tire,  shot  up  a 
fan  of  penciled  and  colored  light,  extending  half- 
way to  the  zenith,  while  in  the  south  and  .-outh- 
east  lightnings  played  among  the  daikermist 
masses,  which  backed  the  golden  and  emerald 
bench-lands  of  the  farther  valley.  The  splendid 
sunset  gave  a  reHi  x  of  its  loveliness  ujon  the 
alkaline  barrens  around  us.  Opposite  rose  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  vast  and  voluminous,  in 
stern  and  gloomy  grandeur,  northward  the  thin 
white  vapors  rising  from  the  hot  springs,  and 
the  dark  swells  of  the  lake." 

The  <irent  lUsert  Went  of  Salt  Lnke 
(^itff. — The  overland  stage,  which  traversed 
westward,  followed  a  route  immediately  south  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  passed  for  .several  hundred  miles 
through  a  desert,  beside  \\hich  the  Humboldt 
Valley  had  no  comparison  in  tediousness  and  dis- 
comfort. Captain  .'^tansbury.  an  early  explorer,  in 
describing  this  section,  describes  large  tracts  of 
land  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt: 

"The  first  part  of  the  ]>lains  consisted  simply 
of  dried  mud,  with  small  crystals  of  .«ialt  scat- 
tered thickly  over  the  surface;  crossing  this,  we 
came  u|>on  another  portion  of  it.  three  miles  in 
width,  where  the  ground  was  entirely  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  in  a  state  of  deliques- 
cence, and  of  so  soft  consistence,  that  the  b*et  of 
our  nudes  sank  at  evepk*  step  into  the  mud  l>e- 
neath.  But  we  s<Kin  came  uj>on  a  jKirlion  of 
the  plains  where  the  salt  lay  in  a  wdid  state,  in 
one  nidiroken  sheet,  extending  apparently  to  its 
western  Ixirder.  So  firm  and  strong  was  this 
unique  and  snowy  fltx)r.  that  it  sustaiiunl  the 
weight  of  our  entire  train  without  in  the  lea'»t 
giving  wav,  or  cracking  beneath  the  pressure. 
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Our  mules  walked  upon  it  as  upon  a  sheet  of 
solid  ice.  The  whole  field  was  crossed  by  a  net- 
work of  little  ridges,  projecting  about  half  an 
inch,  as  if  the  salt  had  expanded  in  the  process 
of  crystallization.  I  estimated  this  field  to  be,  at 
least,  seven  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  in  length. 
The  salt  which  was  very  pure  and  white,  aver- 
aged from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  was  equal  in  all  respects  to  our 
finest  specimen  for  table  use.  Assuming  these 
data,  the  quantity  that  here  lay  upon  the  ground 
in  one  body,  exclusive  of  that  already  dis- 
solved,— amounted  to  over  4,500,0(30  cubic  yards, 
or  about  100,OOO.OuO  bushels,"  And  even  this 
small  area,  is  but  a  very  little  portion  of  the 
whole  region,  farther  northward  and  westward. 

The  Wonders  of  Montana, 

This  new  territory  possesses  very  many  re- 
markable features  of  wonderful  scenery,  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  mineral  richness.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  as  famous  and  popular  as  Col- 
orado. 

Its  Indian  name  is  Taif-a-h.e- shock-up,  or 
"  Countri/  of 'he  Mountains."  To  a  larger  extent 
than  any  Western  Territory  it  is  traversed  by 
great  rivers.  The  Missouri  and  Columbia  with 
all  their  tributaries  each  possess  nearly  2,(100 
miles  of  water,  largely  navigable  within  its  bor- 
ders,— and  with  the  Yellowstone,  any  of  them 
are  larger  than  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburgh. 
Probably  no  state  in  America  is  as  finely 
watered.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  won- 
derfully beautiful,  usually  a  dozen  miles  in 
width  or  more,  and  all  arable  land.  Were  the 
fertile  land  of  JNIoutana  placed  by  itself,  it  would 
form  a  country  four  miles  wide  and  4,000  long. 

In  addition  to  these  valley  lands,  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  the  natural  home  for 
grazing  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  grass 
land  and  pastures  of  the  Territory,  being  more 
famous  in  richness  than  any  Territory  of  the 
Union. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  although  never  as 
•warm  as  in  territories  farther  south,  yet  far  more 
even  and  equable.  In  winter  constant  sunshine. 
The  snow-fall  is  not  as  large  as  Michigan  or 
Minnesota,  and  by  actual  test,  the  number  of 
fine  days  in  one  year  was  291, — or  100  more  than 
the  average  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia.  The 
average  winter  temperature  is  from  25"  to  44°, 
which  being  in  a  dry  climate  is  equal  to  that  of 
35'^  to  55°  in  an  Eastern  State.  The  average 
temperature  for  a  year  is  48°.  The  highest  ex- 
treme of  heat  for  six  years  was  94° — and  low- 
est 19° — which  is  less  than  any  Eastern  State, — 
while  the  spring  season  opens  a  month  earlier 
than  at  Omaha. 

These  peculiarities  of  climate  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  mildness  of  the  winds  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  blow  across  Oregon,  and 


up  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  so  moderate 
the  climate  of  this  region  that,  while  most 
northern  in  location,  yet  it  is  equal  in  mildness 
to  one  nearly  1,000  miles  south.  There  are 
16,(jOO,000  acres  of  land  suited  for  culture  and 
less  than  500,000  occupied,  the  last  crops  bring- 
ing about  $3,000,000  in  value. 

The  Territory  is  550  miles  long,  east  and  west, 
and  300  miles  wide  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
three  times  the  size  of  New  York,  twice  the  size 
of  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  will  more 
than  take  Ohio  and  Indiana  together  within  its 
borders. 

Stock  raising  in  Montana  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  $30  Montana  steer,  costs  but 
$3  to  raise, — and  while  the  mines  continue  to 
increase  in  productiveness,  the  demand  for  all 
farm  and  dairy  products  will  be  very  great. 

Montana  is  filled  full  with  riches  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.  Coal  is  extremely 
abundant.  The  entire  mineral  yield  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  the  present  time  is  $145,000,000. 

The  financial  condition  is  extremely  lucrative. 
The  average  wealth  of  the  people  is  $450,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child — the  highest  of 
any  Western  Territory.  Its  entire  productions 
last  year  were  $16,000,000.  The  freight,  etc., 
paid  for  merchandise  passing  to  and  from  its 
principal  cities  exceeded  $10,000,000.  The 
transportation  business  is  immense,  giving  em- 
ployment to  over  2,500  wagons,  8,500  animals, 
1,400  men,  and  an  invested  capital  of  $1,500,000, 
and  the  imports  and  exports  exceed  yearly 
800,000,000  pounds  or  40.000  tons.  Employ- 
ment is  abundant,  living  cheap,  no  one  is  poor — 
for  a  Poor  Man's  Paradise,  there  is  no  home  like 
one  in  Montana. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  Territory  is 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea, — half  that  of  Colorado. 
It  is  unlike  Utah  or  Nevada,  in  that  the  country 
is  always  green,  while  the  others  are  dry  most  of 
the  year. 

Helena  City, — is  about  500  miles  north  from 
Ogden,  and  has  a  population  of  5,000.  Its  taxa- 
ble wealth  is  $2,000,000— a  beautiful  city.  Its 
business  is  very  large.  The  three  banks  often 
exceed  transactions  of  $300,000  per  day.  Several 
grocery  firms  each  do  business  of  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum,  and  half  a  million  dollars 
are  paid  for  freight  coming  here. 

Virginia  Cifjf, — has  about  1,000  inhabi- 
tants— elevation,  5,713  feet — very  enterprising. 
A  beautiful  spring  upon  the  mountain  side  flows 
through  pipes  into  the  place,  which  is  there  sup- 
plied at  no  cost  to  the  people,  who  improve  its 
use  for  pretty  flower  gardens  and  fruit  farms. 
It  is  the  principal  outfitting  place  for  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  distant  100  miles.  A  fine  wagon 
road  extends  the  entire  distance. 

Bozenian — is  beautifully  located,  surroimded 
by  mountains  abruptly  rising  above  the  valley. 
Population  900,  has  many  elegant   residences. 
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From  hore  is  an  excellent  route  to  the  Vellow- 
8t«iie  Turk,  alioiit  7")  miles  away.  Near  Hozenian 
also  are  other  places  of  attraction  to  tourists: 
MijMlc  l.nke,  distance  1-t  miles  ;  Luml's  Hot 
S/>riTii/<,  fight  miles;  liorl:  C'an>/on,  i\ve,  miles; 
liridu'er  Canyon,  three  miles;  Bear  Canyon  and 
Lakes,  six  miles  ;  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  on  the 
Yellowstone.  17  miles  ;  Aliddle  (reek  Kalis  and 
Canyon,  1.')  miles;   Mount  Hlackmore,  M)  miles. 

The  mountains  around  are  7 he  Sporlsinan's 
Home,  full  i>f  large  game,  and  streams  are 
crowded  with  trout. 

T/n-  Drer  Lodtjr  Sprhiffs—are  the  jirinci- 
pal  Health  H.'soit.  I  It-re  an-  40  springs,  iron, 
soda,  iodine,  groujjed  together,  with  temperature 
of  115^  to  150°. 

The  Central  Pacific  ItaUrond. 

The  record  of  the  buildingof  the  Central  Pacif- 
ic Railroad  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  courage  and  faith  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  the  actual  results  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  great- 
est marvel  in  engineering  science,  ever  known  in 
the  United  States.  The  heroic  strength  of  charac- 
ter, the  magnificent  power  and  endurance,  the 
financial  intrepidity  and  the  bold  daring  which 
defied  all  obstacles,  overcame  all  difficulties,  and 
literally  shoved  the  momitains  aside  to  make 
room  for  their  pathway,  are  not  equaled  by  any 
other  achievement  of  the  century.  If  ever  an 
American  c;ui  feel  and  express  just  admiration, 
it  is  to  those  Samsons  of  ihe  Pacific  Coast,  who 
have  hewn  their  way  witli  the  ponderous  strength 
of  their  arms,  and  with  invincible  fortitude 
ojwned  to  the  world  the  treasures  of  in<histry  in 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Far  West  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  To  one  man,  more  than  all 
others,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  concej)tion,  sur- 
vey and  actual  beginnincj  of  the  grt-at  Trans- 
Continental  Line.  Theodore  D.  .ludah — yet  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  tlie  railroad 
up  the  Sierras — and  his  successor  Mr.  S.  S.  Mon- 
t;igue  carried  it  throui^h  with  great  energy  and 
succe.s.s,  and  to  them  the  nation  and  all  Califor- 
nia owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

For  years  this  brave  and  accomplished  en- 
gineer had  the  subject  of  the  road  in  his  mind. 
It  occupii'd  his  thoughts  by  day  and  wius  the 
subject  of  his  dreams  by  night.  The  idea  took 
a  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he  became  completely 
absorbed  in  it.  It  energize«l  his  whole  being  and 
he  was  persistent  and  hopeful  to  the  end.  Sac- 
ramento, then  a  much  smaller  place  than  now, 
w;is  tlie  home  of  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Mark 
Hopkins,  the  former  now  Vicf-Pn'side!it  and  the 
latter  now  Treasurer  of  the  comjtany,  then  hard- 
ware merchants  under  the  firm  name  of  Hunt^ 
in^ton  &  Hopkins.  Their  store  became  the 
heaihpiarters  of  the  little  company  that  used  to 
meet  .J udah  there  and  talk  over  the  enterprise. 
Judah's  ideas  were  clear,  his  plans  seemed  prac- 


,  ticaiileand  his  enthusiasm  wa-s  contagious.  The 
men  who  :is.socialed  with  him  were  led  to  make 
contributions  for  the  purjiose  of  partial  pay- 
ment toward  a  i)reliminary  survey,  and,  in  lb<JU, 
1  .ludah  and  his  a-vsistants  wandered  over  the 
gorges  and  canons  of  the  Sierr*  Nevadius  in 
search  of  a  line  for  a  railroad.  The  results  of 
his  summer's  work  were  in  every  way  encour- 
!  aging — so  much  .so  that  otlier  contributions  and 
I  subscriptions  were  obtained  for  work  the  foUcjw- 
i  ing  year.  The  summer  of  IbtU  again  found 
I  -ludah  and  his  party  in  the  mountains.  The 
I  work  of  the  previous  year  Wiw  extended  and 
;  further  examination  renewed  the  hoj»e  of  the 
I  engineer  and  quickened  the  zeal  of  his  followers. 
Success  wa.s  certain  if  they  could  only  enlist  cap- 
ital in  the  enterpri.se. 
I  But  right  here  was  the  difficulty.  "NVhile  the 
great  majority  of  the  i)eople  of  California  be- 
lieved that  the  road  would  be  built  .some  day — it 
would  not  be  done  in  their  time.  Some  genera- 
tion in  the  future  might  accomplish  it,  but  it 
would  be  after  they  were  all  dead.  'I'he  subject 
was  broached  in  Cong:es.s,  an<i  finallv,  in  IbiJl',  tlie 
bill  was  passed.  Huntington  and  Judah  went  to 
Washington  with  maps  and  charts,  and  rendered 
invalual)le  assistance  to  the  friends  ot  the  meas- 
ure in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  day  of  its 
passage  was  the  day  of  their  triumph.  The  news 
was  sent  to  Calitornia  with  lightning  sjx-ed, 
and  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  i»»'t>ple. 
The  beginning  of  the  er.d  could  now  di.stinclly 
be  .seen.  Though  great  difficulties  hail  been 
surmounted,  a  comparatively  greater  one  lay  in 
the  way.  Capital  which  is  proverbially  timid, 
must  now  be  enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  Forty 
miles  of  road  must  be  built  and  accepted  by  the 
government,  before  the  aid  could  be  secured. 
Finally,  with  wliat  local  help  they  could  get,  and 
the  assistance  of  New  York  capitalists  and 
bankers,  the  work  was  begun  at  Sacramento, 
and  the  first  .section  carried  the  line  hiirh  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.  Their  finan- 
cial agents  in  New  York,  i>ut  their  bonds  on  the 
market,  and  the  funds  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  road  were  rapidly  forthcoming.  Leland 
Stanford,  then  as  now  President  of  the  company, 
inaugurated  the  work  at  Sacramento,  and  also 
drt)ve  the  silver  spike,  wliich  completed  the  union 
of  the  two  roads  at  Pri>nK>ntory  on  the  loth  day 
of  May,  18t)l>.  The  progress  of  the  road  during 
each  year,  from  the  time  of  it,s  commencement 
untilits  completion,  is  given  as  follows  :  In  the 
vears  1  S(;;i-4-.'»,  tlie  comjiany  completed  '20  miles 
each  year.  This  mii^ht  be  called  preliminary 
work.  They  were  learning  how,  and  their 
.severest  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome.  In 
18(50  they  built  :iO  mile.s.  and  the  next  year  4G 
miles.  Now  the  rivalry  between  the  two  great 
corporations  may  be  said  to  have  commencetl  in 
earnest.  In  ISGS,  they  built  ;Jt>4,  and  in  l^Ol*.  up 
to  Mav  lOtli,  they  closed  the  gap  with  191  miles. 
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Difficiilties,  Discourage menfs  and  La- 
bor.— Few  travelers  realize,  as  they  pass  so 
easily  and  pleasantly  over  this  railroad, — what  is 
represented  by  these  long,  smoothly-laid  rails, 
nor  do  they  know  of  the  early  days  of  labor,  and 
intense  energy. 

Everything  of  every  description  of  supplies  had 
to  be  shipped  by  water  from  New  York,  old  Cape 
Horn — to  San  Francisco,  and  then  inland  to 
Sacramento.  Thus  months  of  delay  occurred  in 
obtaining  all  needful  material. 

Even  when  the  project  was  under  full  discus- 
sion at  the  little  office  in  Sacramento,  where  gath- 
ered the  six  great  brains  which  controlled  the 
destiny  of  the  enterprise,  (these  were  Governor 
Leland  Stanford,  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hop- 
kins, Charles  Crocker,  E.  B.  Crocker,  and  T. 
D.  Judah),  everybody  predicted  its  failure,  and 
few  or  none  looked  for  its  success.  Very  little 
was  known  of  the  country  it  was  to  traverse, — and 
that  not  satisfactory,  and  one  prophesied  that 
this,  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Trans-Conti- 
uental  Railroad,  would  be  run  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  left  in  eternal  snows. 

Scores  of  friends  approached  Huntington  in 
those  days  and  said,  "  Huniinrjton,  don't  go  into 
it;  you  iv ill  bury  your  whole  fortune  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas." 

Outsiders  called  it,  after  the  first  40  miles  were 
built,  "  The  Dutch  Flat  Swindle ;  "  and  the  pro- 
ject was  caricatured,  abused  by  the  newspapers, 
derided  by  politicians,  discountenanced  by  capi- 
talists, and  the  credit  of  every  one  was  impaired 
who  was  connected  with  it. 

Thus  nobly  did  the  Californians  help  this  the 
greatest  enterprise  of  the  State,  and  how  much 
more  noble  have  they  since  been  ! 

In  a  speech  before  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Congress  by  C.  P.  Huntington,  he  says  : 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  fact,  the  mercantile 
credit  of  my  partners  in  business  and  myself,  was 
positively  injured  by  our  connection  with  this 
enterprise. 

"  The  difficulties  which  confronted  us  then,  are 
now  nearly  forgotten,  but  they  were  intensely 
vivid  and  real  then.  There  were  difficulties  from 
end  to  end;  difficulties  from  high  and  steep 
mountains;  from  snows;  from  deserts  where 
there  was  scarcity  of  water,  and  from  gorges  and 
flats  where  there  was  an  excess  ;  difficulties  from 
cold  and  from  heat,  from  a  scarcity  of  timber 
and  from  obstructions  of  rock  ;  difficulties  in 
supplying  a  large  force  on  a  long  line ;  from  In- 
dians and  want  of  laborers." 

Of  the  princely  subsidies  voted  by  the  United 
States  in  its  government  bonds  to  aid  the  road — 
what  was  the-  real  case?  From  the  individual 
and  private  means  of  the  five  capitalists,  they 
were  compelled  to  support  a  force  of  800  men 
one  year— at  their  own  risks— build  40  miles 
before  they  were  entitled  to  the  government 
bonds,  and  then  were  eleven  months  delayed  in 


receiving  what  was  their  due.  To  build  the  first 
section  of  the  road  to  the  mountains,  they  were 
obliged  to  call  in  private  means,  which  out  on 
loan  was  yielding  them  two  per  cent,  interest  in 
gold,  per  month — invest  in  the  road  and  wait 
for  reimbursement.  When  the  government 
bonds  were  at  last  received,  they  vested  into 
gold  at  the  high  rate  of  premium  then  prevail- 
ing, (often  taking  $2  in  bonds  to  buy  $1.00  in 
gold)  to  pay  for  labor  and  expense  of  construc- 
tion, which,  too,  were  excessively  high  for  gold 
prices. 

The  personal  dangers  of  the  builders  were 
great.  The  very  surveyors  ran  the  risk  of  being 
killed  by  Indians,  and  some  of  them  were ;  the 
grading  parties,  at  times,  could  only  woik  under 
military  guard  ;  at  all  times  all  the  track-layers 
and  the  train  hands  had  to  be  armed,  and  even 
after  construction  the  trains  were  often  attacked. 
The  first  100  miles  was  up  a  total  ascent  of 
7,000  feet,  requiring  the  most  skillful  engineer- 
ing and  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money  in 
excavation.  At  the  height  of  5,000  feet,  the  snow 
line  was  reached,  and  40  miles  of  snow  galleries 
had  to  be  erected,  at  an  additional  expense  of 
$20,000  to  $30,000  per  mile,  and  for  a  mile  or 
more,  in  many  places,  these  must  be  made  so 
strong  that  avalanches  might  pass  over  them  and 
yet  preserve  the  safety  of  the  track.  Even  after 
passing  the  Sierras,  the  railroad  descended  into 
a  vast  plain,  dry,  sere  and  deserted,  where  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  civilized  life,  nor  any  fuel. 
For  over  600  miles  of  the  route,  there  was  not  a 
single  white  inhabitant.  For  over  100  miles  at  a 
stretch,  no  water  could  be  found  for  either  man 
or  machinery ;  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
many  places  the  railroad  company  is  obliged  to 
bring  its  water  in  artificial  pipes  for  distances  of 
one  to  fifteen  miles  for  the  use  of  the  engines. 

Labor  was  almost  impossible  to  get,  and  when 
attained  was  almost  impossible  to  control,  until 
the  Chinese  arrived,  and  to  them  is  due  the  real 
credit  of  the  greatest  help  the  road  possessed. 
Powder  was  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  ex- 
pense, which  before  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  war, 
could  have  been  had  for  $2.25  per  keg — but  then 
was  obtained  with  difficulty  at  $5.00.  Locomo- 
tives, cars,  tools,  all  were  bought  at  double  prices. 
Rails,  now  worth  but  $40.00^  to  $50.00  per  ton, 
then  cost  $80.00  to  $150.00. 

Every  bar  of  iron  and  every  tool  had  first  to 
be  bought  and  started  on  a  sea  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  some  four  or  six  months  before  it 
was  needed. 

Insurance  on  the  sea  voyages  rose  from  2  1-2 
to  10  per  cent. — freights  increased  from  $18.00  to 
$45.00  per  ton. 

Of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  con- 
struction on  the  Sierras,  none  can  form  a  possi- 
ble idea.  A  culvert  would  be  built,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  was  on  the  grade,  while  the  other 
end  would  be  50  feet  or  more  below.     At  another 
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place  is  a  bank  80  to  100  feet  in  hcipht,  covin n^^ 
a  culveit  LTjO  feet  in  li'n},'tli.  tluMi  comes  a  biidge 
leapinjj  a  chasm  of   !.">()  iVet  in  di-ptii. 

Nt'xt  a  cut  of  iianJt.'st  granite,  where,  in  the 
sliort  space  of  li.jO  feet,  woiiM  be  working  130 
carts  and  'J.'jO  workmen,  thick  as  bees — while 
a  littl<i  Ijeyond  is  an  embaidimt-nt  built  up  80 
feet,  from  wh(jse  top  you  can  look  down  1,000 
feet. 

The  famous  Summit  Tunnel  is  l,0r)9  feet  in 
length,  cut  through  solid  granite,  and  for  a  mile 
on  eithiT  side  there  are  rock  cuttings  of  the  most 
stupendcjus  character,  and  the  railroad  is  cut 
directly  in  the  face  of  a  preci]>ice.  The  jMjwder 
bill  alone  for  one  month  was  .'?.j4,000.  Bhisting 
was  done  three  times  per  day,  and  soint'times  of 
extraordinary  execution.  A  hole  of  eight  feet 
was  once  drilled  and  fired,  and  1,440  yards  of 
granite  were  thrown  clear  from  the  road-bed. 
Several  more  holes  of  same  depth 
were  drilled  into  a  seam  in  the  rock, 
which     were     lightly    loaded     and     ex-  ^ 

ploded  until  a  large  fissure  was  opened, 
when  an  immense  charge  was  put 
in,  set  off,  and  8,000  tons  of  granite 
went  whirling  down  the  mountain, 
tearing  up  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  with 
fearful  havoc.  One  rock,  weighing  70 
pounds,  was  blown  one-third  of  a  mile 
away  from  its  bed,  while  another 
of  240  pounds  was  blown  entirely 
across  Donner  Lake,  a  distance  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile.  At  one  |ilace,  near 
Donner's  Backbone,  the  railroad  track 
is  so  constructed  that  it  describes  a 
curve  of  180'^,  and  runs  back  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ridge  only  a  few 
feet  parallel  to  the  course  it  has  fol- 
lowed to  the  point,  all  at  a  grade  of  90 
feet  to  the  mile. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  won- 
ders of  engineering,  or  the  feats  of  skill ; 
let  active  eyes  watch  the  scene  as  the 
traveler  passes  over  the  railroad,  and  then  give 
due  credit  and  admiration  to  the  i>hRk,  skill, 
persistence  and  faith  which  has  accomj)lished 
so  much,  and  been  productive  of  so  much 
good. 

The  little  beginning,  in  1800,  lias  now  given 
place  to  the  most  astonishing  enterprise  of  mod- 
ern tiin's.  The  pay-roll  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  now  exceeds  7,000  nam»,'s  of 
employes.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  an- 
other grand  enterprise,  controlleu  in  part  by  some 
of  the  same  company,  is  building  its  road  rapidly, 
with  a  force  of  5,000  men,  toward  the  fields  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Ail  the  inii>ortant 
railroails  and  steamboats  of  California  are  now 
controlled  by  these  gigantic  cor|)oralion8,  and 
from  the  latest  reports  we  quote  figures  of  this 
financial  capital  of  the  greatest  corporations  in 
the  United  States: 
11 


CKXTKAL  rA<'IFIC  BAItJtUAD  COMPAMr. 

Cnpital  Htnck  actually  paid  in,  fM.'JT.VWO 

Kiiiiile<l  <lel»t.  .'>3. <>«■.;»,'»?« 

L'iiIUmI  .SialeH  fiulii>i(ly  )>on<U,  '.'7>.Vi,«>Ct 

I.jiiiil  gniriU  of  I  l,7'-'-'.4<»i  Hcrcji  at  $'J..'ifl,  W.-'J'Xi.OOO 
Value  of  laiKlit  In  San  Frauciiico,  Oakland,  and 

Sa4:ranieuto,  7,7^,000 


Total  value,  #172,250,:,^6 

800THKRX  I'ACtPIC  KAILROAD  COMI'A.NY. 

Authorized  capitHl  oLxk.  j-^i  i/x^nnn 

Kin.t  nioi1(;:n;.>  IxnnN,  ;iutlioriz«d,  4<;  imii.ddO 

lJ,i)00,iiOU  at-Tea  land  granU,  at  %'t  SO,  :wi.(iini.imki 

Total  value  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  $ir>*;,(ino.o()0 


Total  capital  of  Contral  Pacific  and  Southern 

Pa.  ill.-  Itailroadit.  %^XM,'2X^^,;^>^ 

NumbtT  miles  coii^iriirted  and  in  operation  by 

Centriil  Pacilic  K.dlroad,  1,213 

Number  niilei«  lniilt  and  being  built  by  Southern 

Pacific  Itailroad,  1,160 


SILVKK  I'ALACE  CAR,  C.   P.   R.    I; 

Westward  to  Sati  Francisco, 

Travelers  frotii  the  East,  after  dining  at  Ogden 
and  having  an  hour  in  which  to  re-check  their 
baggage,  will  board  a  train  of  silver  palace  cars 
belonging  to  the  Central  Pacific,  in  the  evening, 
as  the  trains  now  run,  and  will  soon  be  whirling 
I  away  across  the  (Ireat  American  Desert.  As  we 
pass  out  of  the  suburbs  of  Ogden,  we  cross  Og- 
den River  on  a  pile  bridge,  and  leave  it  to  pur- 
sui!  its  turbulent  way  to  the  lake.  We  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  jioint  of  jimction  before  alluded  to, 
but  find  no  magnificent  hott-l,  or  other  buildings, 
or  any  evidence  of  any.  "  I'nion  Junction"  is 
therefore  a  myth,  and  exists  only  in  the  fertile 
imagination.  The  land,  such  as  it  is,  however, 
is  there,  and  we  soon  pass  the  steaming  Hot 
Si)rings  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  close  to  the 
tiack.     Tliese  springs  are  said  to  be  both  iron 


and  sulphur,  and  from  the  red  sediment  which 
has  been  deposited  over  quite  an  area  of  surface 
near  by,  we  judge  that  the  iron  springs  predom- 
inate. Since  leaving  Weber  Canon  we  have  come 
nearly  north  and  will  continue  in  that  direction 
until  we  approach  Corinne.  On  our  right  are 
the  towering  peaks  of  the  Wahsatch  in  close 
proximity.  On  our  left  are  the  irrigating  ditches 
that  supply  the  farms  with  water,  an  increas- 
ing growth  of  underbrush  off  toward  the  lake, 
and  Fremont's  Island  in  the  distance  with  a 
towering  rock, 
looking  like  a 
huge  castle, 
upon  one  ex- 
tremity of  it. 
We  soon  pass 
a  1  i  1 1  le  town 
called  North 
Ogden,  at  a 
canon  through 
the  mountains, 
which  is  some- 
times called  Og- 
d  e  n  H  o  le ,  o  r 
North  Ogden 
Canon.  Before 
the  road  was 
built  through 
Ogden  Canon 
proper,  this  was 
the  nearest 
source  of  com- 
munication 
with  the  valley 
the  other  side  of 
the  mountains. 
There  are  about 
nine  miles  of 
straight  track 
here  and  we 
soon  arrive  at 

Botuteville 
—  871  miles 
from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an 
elevation  of 
4,310  feet.  It 
is  merely  a  side 
track.  The 
Mormons  have 
some  fine  farms  in  this  vicinity,  and  between  the 
railroad  and  base  of  the  mountains  there  are 
many  cultivated  fields  and  fine  orchards  of  apple 
and  peach  trees.  There  are  frequent  canons 
through  the  range,-  at  the  mouth  of  which  are 
little  settlements  or  villages ;  the  creeks  from  the 
canons  supplying  the  water  which  irrigates  their 
fields,  gardens  and  orchards.  The  largest  of 
these  settlements  or  villages  are  called  Willard 
City  and  Brigham  City,  and  their  business  is  now 
done  almost  exclusively  with  the  Utah  North- 


ern Railroad,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  between  Ogden  and  Corinne  and  near- 
er the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  next  station  is 

St'if/hani^ — 86'2  miles  from  San  Francisco  ; 
elevation,  4,220  feet.  A  side  track  for  the  pass- 
ing of  trains.  It  is  the  station  for  Brigham 
City,  which  is  some  three  miles  away,  though  it 
does  not  look  half  that  distance.  Leaving  this 
station  we  cross  some  alkali  marshes  near,  and 
cross  an  arm  of  the  lake  or  small  bay,  with  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Sea  in  full  view, 

with    Promon- 
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tory  Mountains 
beyond.  Ap- 
proaching C  o  - 
rinne  we  enter 
the  celebrated 
Bear  River  Val- 
ley, crossing  the 
river  on  a  pile 
bridge  and 
reach 

Corinne  f  — 
857  miles  from 
San  Francisco, 
with  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,294 
feet.  It  is  the 
largest  Gentile 
town  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  if 
not  hated  is  cor- 
dially and  ef- 
fect u  ally  let 
alone  by  most  of 
the  Mormons  in 
the  surrounding 
settlements. 
The  natural  lo- 
cation is  excel- 
lent, and  when 
the  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile 
lands  in  the 
Bear  River  Val- 
ley are  settled, 
as  they  surely 
will  be  in  time, 
Corinne  will  be 
the  center  of 
trade  and  influ- 
ence to  which  her  location  entitles  her.  On  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  through  here — before 
it  came,  even — the  Gentiles  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  determined  to  maintain  an 
ascendency.  From  that  time  it  has  been  an 
object  of  defamation  by  the  Saints;  and  the 
lands  in  the  broad  valley  which  surround  it,  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  Territory,  are  left  with  scarcely 
a  settler.  To-day  these  lands  are  open  and  in 
the  market,  and  if  enterprising  farmers  in  the 
East  desire  farms  in  a  healthful  climate,  near  a 
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good  market,  with  short  winters  and  those  sel- 
dom excessively  cold,  witli  the  salt  water  breezes 
fresh  iro\n  the  lake,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
finest  kind  of  fruit  can  be  grown,  we  advise 
them  to  stoj)  here,  inform  themselves  as  best 
they  can,  kxik  the  ground  over  thoroughly  and 
decide  for  themselves,  the  question  of  choosing 
this  place  for  a  new  home.  This  is  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  other  is  want  of  water.  All 
crops  in  this  valley  are  raised  by  irrigation.  A 
ditch  has  already  been  dug  from  Malad  River, 
which  supplies  some  farms  on  its  line,  and  the 
town  with  water.  A  large  Houring-mill  is  also 
supplied  with  water  from  this  ditch. 

Some  of   the  finest  wheat  we  ever  saw  was 
raised  near  Corinne,  on  irrigated  land.     It  was 
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.spring  wheat  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
50  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  spring  wheat  of 
Utah  far  excels  in  quality,  the  V>est  winter  wheat 

Eroduced  in  Eitstern  States.   It  ha.s  a  large,  plump, 
ard,  white  berry,  and  will  rank  as  A  No.  1  in 
any  wheat  market  in  the  country. 

Corinne  in  its  early  historj",  was  "a  rough 
town ;  "  but  the  roughs  have  passed  on.  or  sleep 
in  unknown  graves.  The  town  now  has  three 
churches,  a  good  .school,  a  lars^e  flouring-mill, 
several  commission  and  forwarding  houses,  stores 
of  various  kinds,  etc.  It  was  the  old  freighting 
point  to  eastern  Idaho  and  Montana,  before  the 
Utah  Northern  Railroad  was  removed  to  Ogden. 
Corinne  is  about  seven  miles  from  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

The  leading  hotel  is  the  "  Central."  Bear 
River  abounds  in  tish.  and  in  the  proj>er  sea-son 
the  sloughs  and    marshes   bordering  the    river 


near  the  lake,  are  almost  covered  with  ducks 
and  wild  geese,  thus  offering  fine  pfKDrt  for 
the  hunt^T  and  fisherman.  The  water-lines 
of  the  lake  become,  as  we  pa.ss  westward  toward 
the  mountains  of  the  rromontorj*  Range,  visible 
high  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  There 
are  three  distinct  water-lines  to  be  .seen  in  some 
places  near  Ogden,  and  each  one  has  left  a 
bench  or  terrace  of  land  or  rock  by  which  it  may 
be  traced. 

The  Indian  an  a  Beggar. — As  a  beggar 
an  Indian  excels  the  laziest  tramp.  They  have 
a  free-masonry  among  themselves.  (Jive  an 
Indian  anything  and  next  dav  two  Indians  will 
call  on  you.  '1  he  third  day  tliere  will  \>e  three, 
the  original  beggar  as  one,  and  so  on  wi  iufni- 
tum.  A  well  known  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  seeing  this  j>ropen- 
sity  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  resolved  to 
gratify  it  for  his  own  amusement.  Giving  way 
to  his  charitable  impulses  he  bestowed  a  nickel 
upon  one  of  "  Cooj>er's  lords  of  the  forest." 
Next  day  he  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of 
two.  On  the  third  day  the  first  Indian  made 
up  the  three.  After  the  fourth  day  tlie  thing  be- 
came monotonous,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  "  friends  " 
he  locked  his  office  door.  No  less  than  six  In- 
lians  came  down  on  him  at  once  and  looked  in 
ne  windows.  The  gentleman  concluded  his 
nuances  were  une<iual  to  the  strain,  and  that  the 
it  tempt  to  support  the  whole  tribe  of  that  per- 
uasion  of  Indians  w:ls  usele.ss. 

(hiari'H, — a  side  track,  with  a  huge,  rockv, 
ilack  castle  on  the  right  and  back  of  it.  The 
mountain  on  our  right  is  called  Little  Mount- 
ain. As  we  pass  beyond  and  look  back,  an 
oval-shaped  dome  ri.«es  from  its  northern  end 
as  the  turret  of  a  castle.  Salt  Creek  rises  in 
the  valley  above,  and  sinks  into  the  sand  on  its 
way  to  the  lake. 

iiliie  Creek, — SrjS  miles  from  San  Francisco 
with  an  elevation  of  4.1579  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph 
station  with  a  side  track  and  turn-taV)le.  If  we 
have  a  heavy  train  a  heljier  engine  is  hnre  await- 
ing our  arrival,  and  will  a.«sist  in  pulling  us  up 
the  hill  to  Promontory-.  Between  this  and  the 
next  station,  are  some  verj*  heavy  grades,  short 
curves  and  deep  rocky  cuts,  with  fills  acro.ss 
ravines.  Blue  Creek  comes  rushing  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  furnishes  water  for  several 
stations  along  the  road.  leaving  this  station 
we  begin  to  climb  around  a  curve  and  up  the 
side  of  the  Promontork'  Range,  the  road  almost 
doubling  back  on  itself.  The  old  grade  of  the 
Union  Pacific  is  crossed  and  recrossed  in  several 
place.s,  and  is  only  a  short  distance  away. 

As  we  wind  into  the  depressions  and  round  the 
points,  gradually  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the 
divide,  the  view  of  the  lake.  Corinne.  Opden  and 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  is  grand.  The  grade 
for  a  short  distance,  is  .said  to  l>€  110  feet  to  the 
mile.     We  pass  the  rock  cuts  where  each  road 
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expended  thousands  of  dollars,  and  where  Bishop 
John  Sharp,  now  President  of  the  Utah  Central, 
exploded  a  mine  which  lifted  the  rock  from  the 
grade  completely  out,  and  gave  a  clear  track  after 
the  rubbish  was  cleared  away. 

I* rotnontory , — 801  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  elevation,  4,91)5  feet.  It  is  about  9  miles 
from  Blue  Creek,  and  in  the  first  seven  miles  we 
ascend  over  500  feet.  While  the  road  was  under 
construction,  this  little  place  was  quite  lively, 
but  its  glory  has  departed,  and  its  importance  at 
this  time,  is  chiefly  historic.  It  has  a  very  well- 
kept  eating-house  for  railroad  and  train  men, 
and  large  coal-sheds  with  a  three-stall  round- 
house and  other  buildings  for  the  convenience  of 
employes.  The  water  used  here  is  brought 
from  Blue  Creek.  It  is  located  between  two 
peaks  or  ridges  of  the  Promontory  Kange,  one  of 
which  on  the  left,  is  covered  with  cedars,  and  a 
portion  of  the  year  crowned  with  snow. 

This  place  is  well  known  as  the  meeting  of  the 
two  railroads. 

The  highest  point  on  the  left,  is  called  "  Peak  " 
on  Froiseth's  Map  of  Utah,  and  from  its  summit  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained. 

Tlie  Great  Railroad  Wedding — Driving 
tlie  Last  Spike. 

American  history,  in  its  triumphs  of  skill, 
labor  and  genius,  knows  no  event  of  greater, 
thrilling  interest,  than  the  scene  which  attended 
the  driving  of  the  last  spike,  w'hich  united  the 
East  and  West  with  the  bands  of  iron.  The 
completion  of  a  project  so  grand  in  conception,  so 
successful  in  execution,  and  likely  to  prove  so 
fruitful  and  rich  in  promise,  was  worthy  of 
world-wide  celebrity. 

Upon  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  the  rival  roads 
approached  each  other,  and  two  lengths  of  rails 
were  left  for  the  day's  work.  At  8  A.  M.,  spec- 
tators began  to  arrive;  at  quarter  to  9  A.  m., 
the  whistle  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is 
heard,  and  the  first  train  arrives,  bi-inging  a  large 
number  of  passengers.  Then  two  additional 
trains  arrive  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from 
the  East.  At  a  quarter  of  11a.  m.,  the  Chinese 
workmen  commenced  leveling  the  bed  of  the 
road,  with  picks  and  shovels,  preparatory  to 
placing  the  ties.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the 
Governor's  train  (Governor  Stanford)  arrived. 
The  engine  was  gaily  decorated  with  little  flags 
and  ribbons — the  red  white  and  blue.  The  last 
tie  is  put  in  place — eight  feet  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  and  six  inches  thick.  It  was  made  of  Cal- 
ifornia laurel,  finely  polished,  and  ornamented 
with  a  silver  escutcheon,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  The  last  tie  laid  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  May 
10,  1869." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  directors  and 


officers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  and  of 
the  presenter  of  the  tie. 

The  exact  point  of  contact  of  the  road  was 
1,085.8  miles  west  from  Omaha,  which  allowed 
690  miles  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  for 
Sacramento,  for  their  portion  of  the  work.  The 
engine  Jupiter,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  the  engine  119  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, moved  up  to  within  80  feet  of  each  other. 

Just  before  noon  the  announcement  was  sent 
to  Washington,  that  the  driving  of  the  last  spike 
of  the  railroad  which  connected  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  would  be  connnunicated  to  all  the 
telegraph  offices  in  the  country  the  instant 
the  work  was  done,  and  instantly  a  large  crowd 
gathered  around  the  offices  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  to  receive  the  wel- 
come news. 

The  inanager  of  the  company  placed  a  mag- 
netic ball  in  a  conspicuous  position,  where  all 
present  could  witness  the  performance,  and  con- 
nected the  same  with  the  main  lines,  notifying 
the  various  offices  of  the  country  that  he  was 
ready.  New  Orleans,  New  York  and  Boston  in- 
stantly answered  "  Ready." 

In  San  Francisco,  the  wires  were  connected 
with  the  fire-alarm  in  the  tower,  where  the  heavy 
ring  of  the  bell  might  spread  the  news  immedi- 
ately over  the  city,  as  quick  as  the  event  was 
completed. 

Waiting  for  some  time  in  impatience,  at  last 
came  this  message  from  Promontory  Point,  at 
2.27  p.  M. : 

"  A  linost  ready.  Hats  off,  prayer  is  being  of- 
fered." 

A  silence  for  the  prayer  ensued  ;  at  2.40  p.  m., 
the  bell  tapped  again,  and  the  officer  at  Promon- 
tory said  : 

"  We  have  got  done  praying,  the  spike  is  about 
to  he  presented." 

Chicago  replied :  "  We  understand,  all  are 
ready  in  the  East." 

From  Promontory  Point.  "All  ready  now; 
the  spike  will  soon  be  driren.  The  signal  will  be 
three  dots  for  the  commencement  of  the  blows." 

For  a  moment  the  instrument  was  silent,  and 
then  the  hammer  of  the  magnet  tapped  the  bell, 
one,  two,  three,  the  signal.  Another  pause  of  a 
few  seconds,  and  the  lightning  came  flashing 
eastward,  2,400  miles  to  Washington ;  and  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  on  the  spike  were  repeated 
instantly  in  telegraphic  accents  upon  the  bell  of 
the  Capitol.  At  2.47  p.  m..  Promontory  Point 
gave  the  signal,  "  Done  ;  "  and  the  great  Amer- 
ican Continent  was  successfully  spanned. 
Immediately  thereafter,  flashed  over  the  line, 
the  following  official  announcement  to  the  As- 
sociated Press : 

Pron,iontory    Summit,    Utah,    May    10. — The 

LAST      rail      is     laid  I       ThE     LAST     SPIKE     IS 

driven!  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  Com- 
pleted !     The  point  of  junction  is  1,086  miles  west 
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of  the  Missouri  River,  and  690  miles  east  of  Sacra- 
mento City. 

Leland  Stanfohd, 

Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

T.  C.  DURANT,        ^ 

Sidney  Dillox,  Y  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
John  Duff,  ) 

Such  were  the  telegraphic  incidents  that  at- 
tended the  completion  of  the  greatest  work  of  the 
age, — but  during  these  few  expectant  moments, 
the  scene  itself  at  Promontory  Point,  was  very 
impressive. 

After  the  rival  engines  had  moved  up  toward 
each  other,  a  call  was  made  for  the  people  to 
stand  back,  in  order  that  all  might  have  a 
chance  to  see.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  of  ^Massachusetts.  Brief  remarks  were 
then  made  by  General  Dodge  and  Governor 
Stanford.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Rail- 
road, for  the  Presidents,  for  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  for  the  Laborers,  and  for  those  respec- 
tively, who  furnished  the  means.  Four  spikes 
were  then  furnished, — two  gold  and  iico  silver, — 
by  Montana,  Idaho,  California,  and  Nevada. 
They  were  each  about  seven  inches  long,  and  a 
little  larger  than  the  iron  spike. 

Dr.  Harkness,  of  Sacramento,  in  presenting  to 
Governor  Stanford  a  spike  of  pure  gold,  delivered 
a  short  and  appropriate  speech. 

The  Hon.  F.  A.  Tritle,  of  Nevada,  presented 
Dr.  Durant  with  a  spike  of  silver,  saying:  '•  To 
the  iron  of  the  East,  and  the  gold  of  the  West,  Ne- 
vada adds  her  link  of  silver  to  span  the  Continent 
and  iDcld  the  oceans'' 

Governor  Safford,  of  Arizona,  presenting 
another  spike,  said  :  "  Ribbed  in  iron,  clad  in 
silver,  and  cro'vned  ivith  gold,  Arizona  prese7its  her 
offering  to  the  enterprise  that  has  banded  the  Conti- 
nent ami  ivelded  the  oceans." 

Dr.  Durant  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  tie, 
and  Governor  Stanford  on  the  south  side.  At  a 
given  signal,  these  gentlemen  struck  the  spikes, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  electric  spark  was 
sent  through  the  wires,  east  and  west.  The  two 
locomotives  moved  up  until  they  touched  each 
other,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  was  poured,  as  a  liba- 
tion on  the  last  rail. 

A  number  of  ladies  graced  the  ceremonies  with 
their  presence,  and  at  1  p.  m.,  under  an  almost 
cloudless  sky,  and  in  the  presence  of  about  one 
thousaml  one  hundred  people,  the  greatest  railroad 
on  earth  was  completed. 

A  sumptuous  repast  was  given  to  all  the  guests 
and  railroad  officers,  and  toward  evening  the 
trains  each  moved  away  and  darkness  fell  upon 
the  scene  of  joy  and  triumph. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremonies,  the  laurel 
tie  was  removed  for  preservation,  and  in  its 
place  an  ordinary  one  substituted.  Scarcely  had 
it  been  put  in  its  place,  before  a  grand  advance 


was  made  upon  it  by  the  curiosity  seekers  and 
relic  hunters  and  divided  into  numberless  me- 
mentoes, and  as  fast  as  each  tie  was  demolished 
and  a  new  one  substituted,  this,  too,  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  probably  within  the  first  six 
months,  there  were  used  as  many  new  ties.  It  is 
said  that  even  one  of  the  rails  did  not  escape  the 
grand  battery  of  knife  and  hack,  and  the  first 
one  had  soon  to  be  removed  to  give  place  to 
another. 

A  curious  incident,  connected  with  the  laying 
of  the  last  rails,  has  been  little  noticed  hitherto. 
Two  lengths  of  rails,  56  feet,  had  been  omitted. 
The  Union  Pacific  people  brought  up  their  pair 
of  rails,  and  the  work  of  placing  them  was  done 
by  Europeans.  The  Central  Pacific  j^eople  then 
laid  their  pair  of  rails,  the  labor  being  performed 
by  Mongolians.  The  foremen,  in  both  cases,  were 
Americans.  Here,  near  the  center  of  the  great 
American  Continent,  were  representatives  of 
Asia,  Europe  and  America — America  directing 
and  controlling. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  all  the  scenes 
which  characterize  this  place  of  meeting  are 
passed  over  by  the  railroad  trains  at  night,  and 
travelers  can  not  catch  even  a  glimpse. 

Leaving  Promontory,  a  sugar-loaf  peak  rises 
on  our  right,  and.  as  we  near  it,  the  lake  again 
comes  into  view,  looking  like  a  green  meadow  in 
the  distance.  About  three  miles  west  of  the 
station,  on  the  left  side  of  the  track,  a  sign-board 
has  been  erected,  stating  that  10  miles  of  track 
were  here  laid  in  one  day.  Ten  miles  farther 
west  a  similar  sign-board  appears.  This  track 
was  laid  on  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  and,  so  far 
as  known,  is  the  largest  number  of  miles  ever 
laid  in  one  day.  (For  a  full  description,  see 
page  8.) 

Rozel, — an  unimportant  station,  where  trains 
meet  and  pass ;  but  passenger  trains  do  not  stop 
unless  signaled.  The  lake  can  now  be  seen  for 
a  long  distance,  and  in  a  clear  day,  with  a  good 
glass,  the  view  is  magnificent.  Still  crossing  a 
sage  brush  plain,  with  occasional  alkali  patches, 
closing  in  upon  the  shore  at  times,  we  soon  ar- 
rive at 

Lake. — There  is  an  open  plain  to  the  north 
of  these  two  stations,  and  north  of  Rozel  espe- 
cially, are  salt  wells.  Between  these  two  stations 
the  second  sign-board  close  to  the  track,  showing 
the  western  limit  of  the  10  miles  of  track  laid 
in  one  day,  is  seen.  North  of  Lake  Station 
about  three  miles,  are  Cedar  Springs,  which  was 
quite  a  place  during  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood,  etc.,  was  obtained 
near  them,  for  use  of  the  I'oad.  Leaving  this 
station  we  pass  across  flats  and  marshes,  with 
the  old  Union  Pacific  grade  still  well  preserved, 
on  our  left.  In  places,  however,  it  is  partially 
waslied  away  by  the  waves  of  the  lake.  Next 
comes 

3Ionunienf, — 804  miles  from  San  Francisco; 
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SALT  LAKE   FUOM   MONUMENT  POINT. 

elevation,  4,227  feet.  An  isolated  rock  rises, 
like  a  monument,  in  the  lake  on  the  lett,  while 
the  hill  on  the  right  is  crowned  with  turrets  and 
projecting  domes.  You  have  here  a  grand  view 
of  the  lake,  its  islands  and  shores,  with  promon- 
tories, etc.,  which  is  correctly  represented  by  our 
artist.  The  station  itself  is  a  mere  side  track 
and  "  Y,"  for  the  convenience  of  the  road. 
When  the  strong  south  wind  blows,  the  waves, 
dasliing  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  and  the 
rolling  white  caps  in  the  distance?,  form  a  beauti- 
ful view  which  the  tourist,  after  passing  the 
dreary  waste,  will  appreciate.  The  road  now 
turns  to  the  right,  and  the  view  of  the  lake  is 
shut  out  by  a  low  hill  that  intervenes.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  hill  are  the  Locomotis'e  Springs 
which  puff  out  steam  at  times,  and  which  give 
them  their  name.  A  .Mormon  brother  has  a 
ranche  at  the  springs,  ami  seems  to  enjoy  life  as 
best  he  can  with  thret»  wives. 

The  iivvvjiinv  of  tin-  (ivettt  Soft  Lake — 
Another  tlieori/  as  to  its  outlet. — Parties 
who  profess  to  be  wi-ll  posted  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  surrounding  this  great  Uxly  of  salt 
water,  do  not  agree  witli  the  views  elsewhere  ex- 
jnessed,  that  in  case  its  rise  continues,  its  waters 
will  How  into  thi>  Humboldt  River.  They  assert 
that  north  of  Monument  Rock  is  an  extensive 
arm  of  the  lake,  now  dry,  and  that  the  tlivide 
between  the  northern  extremity  of  this  arm  and 
the  Raft  River,  a  tributary  of  .Snake  River,  is 
not  more  than  from  .")()  to  7.')  feet  high  ;  and  that, 
if  the  lake  rises,  this  divide  will  be  washed  out — 
or  a  channel  may  be  cut  through  it  into   Raft 
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River,  and  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  thus 
drained  into  tin-  Pacific  Ocean,  through  the 
Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers.     Next  we  pass 

Seeo, — which  is  an  unimportant  station  in 
the  mid.stof  sage  ]>lains,  and  soon  arrive  at 

Keltou, — 7!l(l  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  4.228  feet.  There  have  been  no 
very  lieavy  grades  between  this  and  Promontory. 
The  town  is  located  at  tlie  north-west  corner  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  al)oiit  two  miles  from  it.  with  low 
marshes  and  sloughs  intervening.  'IT.is  is  a 
stage  station,  and  passengers  for  Koise  City  and 
other  jx)iiits  in  Idaho,  and  jxiints  in  Ort-eon  a.s 
far  as  Dalles,  will  here  leave  tlie  train  andsecuie 
seats  in  the  cf)aches  of  the  stage  line.  'Jlie  shi|>- 
)>in<;  of  freight  for  Idaho,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  terminus  of  the  .stage  line,  are  the  ]<rin<ipal 
causes  for  the  growth  and  business  of  this  phice. 
It  h;vs  a  fair  hotel,  several  stores,  the  usual  num- 
ber of  saloons,  and  corrals  for  sttxk  used  in 
freighting.  In  187").  (J.(KM».()fK)  j^ounds  of  freight 
were  shi]>ped  from  this  place  to  Idaho,  or  about 
:5.()(l()  tons.  The  freighting  busine.ss  has  grad- 
ually increased  from  year  to  year,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  .so  a-s  the  mines  fif  the  Territory 
are  developed,  and  until  the  Portlaixl.  Dalles 
and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  is  j>ushed  forward  into 
the  Territory.  Seven  miles  north  of  the  town, 
at  the  f(^>t  of  the  mountains,  are  springs  of 
clear,  fresh  water,  from  which  water  is  conveyed 
for  the  use  of  the  railroa<l  and  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  giwd  deal  of  stf>ok  grazed  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  .station,  which  feed  on  .sage  brush 
in  the  winter  and  such  grass  as  they  get,  but  find 
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good  grazing  in  the  summer.  The  surplus  cattle 
are  shipped  to  the  markets  on  th'^.  Pacific  Coast. 

Tourists  will  also  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is 
the  station  nearest  to  the  great  Shoshone  Falls. 
These  falls  are  110  miles  from  Kelton.  Passen- 
gers from  the  east  will  arrive  at  about  10  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  stay  all  night.  Passengers  from  the 
west  will  arrive  at  about  two  o'clock  a.  m.  The 
next  morning  they  will  take  the  stage 
run  by  the  North-western  Stage  Company,  lOO 
miles  to  Rock  Creek  Station,  which  are  made 
over  good  roads  in  twelve  hours.  Here  you  will 
stay  over  night,  and  take  a  team  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  falls ;  distance  ten  miles  over  a  lava 
plain,  with  stinted  sage  brush.  No  sign  of  the 
great  falls  is  seen,  until  you  reach  a  jwint  one  mile 
from  them,  when  they  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
eye  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  truly 
bewildering. 

Travelers  to  the  main  falls  can  reach  them  on 
foot  very  easily  from  the  ujiper  ridge.  It  will 
abundantly  repay  visitors  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  contemplate  their  silent  grandeur. 
A  pathway  or  trail  leads  from  the  point  where 
wagons  stop,  and  the  distance  is  about  one  mile. 

The  Great  Shoshone  Falls. 

BY   CLARENCE    KING. 

In  October,  1868,  with  a  small  detachment  of 
a  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  writer 
ci'ossed  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  in  northern 
Utah,  and  descended  by  the  old  Fort  Boise  Road 
to  the  level  of  the  Snake  Plain.  After  camp  and 
breakfast,  at  Rock  Creek,  mounting  in  the  sad- 
dle we  headed  toward  the  Canon  of  tlie  Shoshone. 
The  air  was  cold  and  clear.  The  remotest 
mountain  peaks  upon  the  horizon  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  forlorn  details  of  their 
brown  slopes  stared  at  us  as  through  a  vacuum. 
A  few  miles  in  front,  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
plain  was  broken  by  a  ragged,  zigzag  line  of 
black,  which  marked  the  edge  of  the  farther  wall 
of  the  Snake  Canon.  A  dull,  throbbing  sound 
greeted  us.  Its  pulsations  were  deep  and  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  ground  beneath  our  feet. 

Leaving  the  cavalry  to  bring  up  the  wagon,  my 
two  friends  and  I  galloped  on,  and  were  quickly 
upon  the  edge  of  the  canon  wall.  We  looked 
down  into  a  broad,  circular  excavation,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  nearly  seven 
hundred  feet  deep.  East  and  north,  over  the 
edges  of  the  canon,  we  looked  across  miles  and 
miles  of  the  Snake  Plain,  far  on  to  the  blue 
boundary  mountains.  The  wall  of  the  gorge 
opposite  us,  like  the  cliff  at  our  feet,  sank  in 
perpendicular  bluffs,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
river.  A  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea ;  a  circling 
wall,  whose  sharp  edges  were  here  and  there  bat- 
tlemented  in  huge,  fortress-like  masses;  abroad 
river,  smooth  and  unruftlfHl,  flowing  quietly  into 
the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  then  plunging  into 


a  labj'rinth  of  rocks,  tumbling  over  a  precipice 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  flowing  westward  in 
a  still,  deep  current,  disappear  behind  a  black 
promontory.  Where  the  river  flowed  around 
the  western  promontory,  it  was  wholly  in  shadow, 
and  of  a  deep  sea-green.  A  scanty  growth  of 
coniferous  trees  fringed  the  brink  of  the  lower 
cliffs,  overhanging  the  river.  Dead  barrenness 
is  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  scene. 

My  tent  was  pitched  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
directly  overhanging  the  rapids.  From  my  door 
I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  falls,  and,  when- 
ever the  veil  of  mist  was  blown  aside,  I  could  see 
for  a  mile  down  the  river.  At  the  very  brink  of 
the  fall  a  few  twisted  evergreens  cling  with  their 
roots  to  the  rock,  and  lean  over  the  abyss  of  foam 
with  something  of  that  air  of  fatal  fascination 
which  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  men. 

In  plan,  the  fall  recurves  up-stream  in  a  deep 
horseshoe,  resembling  the  outline  of  Niagara. 
The  total  breadth  is  about  seven  hundred  feet, 
and  the  greatest  height  of  a  single  fall  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  Among  the  islands  above 
the  brink  are  several  beautiful  cascades,  where 
portions  of  the  river  pour  over  in  lace-like  forms. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  fall  is  one  ever-varying 
sheet  of  spray.  In  the  early  spring,  when  swollen 
by  the  rapidly  melted  snows,  the  river  pours  over 
with  something  like  the  grand  volume  of  Niag- 
ara, but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  wholly 
white  foam.  The  river  below  the  falls  is  very 
deep.  The  right  bank  sinks  into  the  water  iii  a 
clear,  sharp  precipice,  but  on  the  left  side  a  nar- 
row, pebbly  beach  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  From  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  a  point  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  falls,  a  stream  has 
gradually  worn  a  little  stairway  down  to  the 
river :  thick  growths  of  evergreens  have  huddled 
together  in  this  ravine.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  cliffs  and  the  pines,  and 
constant  percolating  of  surface-waters,  a  rare  fer- 
tility is  developed  in  the  ravines  opening  upon 
the  shore  of  the  canon.  A  luxuriance  of  ferns 
and  mosses,  an  almost  tropical  wealth  of  green 
leaves  and  velvety  carpeting  line  the  banks. 
There  are  no  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  fall.  The 
sheet  of  foam  plunges  almost  vertically  into  a 
dark,  beryl-green,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river. 
Immense  volumes  of  foam  roll  up  from  the  cata- 
ract-base, and,  whirling  about  in  the  eddying 
winds,  rise  often  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 
When  the  wind  blows  down  the  canon,  a  gray 
mist  obscures  the  river  for  half  a  mile;  and 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  afternoon,  the 
breezes  blow  eastward,  the  foam-cloud  curls  over 
the  brink  of  the  fall,  and  hangs  like  a  veil  over 
the  uj^per  river.  The  incessant  roar,  reinforced 
by  a  thousand  echoes,  fills  the  canon.  From  out 
this  monotone,  from  time  to  time,  rise  strange, 
wild  sounds,  and  now  and  then  may  be  heard  a 
slow,  measured  beat,  not  unlike  the  recurring  fall 
of  breakers.     From  the  white  front  of  the  cata- 
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ract  the  eye  constantly  wanders  up  to  the  black, 
frowning  parapet  of  lava.  The  actual  edge  is 
usually  formed  of  irregular  blocks  and  prisms  of 
lava,  }>oised  upon  their  ends  in  an  unstable  equi- 
librium, ready  to  be  tumbled  over  at  the  first 
leverage  of  the  frost.  Hardly  an  hour  passes 
without  the  sudden  boom  of  one  of  those  rock- 
masses  falling  upon  the  ragged  debris  piled  below. 

After  sleeping  on  the  nightmareish  brink  of 
the  falls,  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  climb 
out  of  the  Dantean  gulf  and  find  myself  once 
more  upon  a  pleasantly  prosaic  foreground  of 
sage.  Nothing  more  eflectually  banishes  the 
melotragic  state  of  the  mind  than  the  obtrusive 
ugliness  and  abominable  smell  of  this  plant. 
From  my  feet  a  hundred  miles  of  it  stretched 
eastward.  A  half-hour's  walk  took  me  out  of 
sight  of  the  canon,  and  as  the  wind  blew  west- 
ward, only  occasional,  indistinct  pulsations  of  the 
fall  could  be  heard. 

I  walked  for  an  hour,  following  an  old  Indian 
trail  which  occasionally  appi'oached  within  see- 
ing distance  of  the  river,  and  then,  apparently 
quite  satisfied,  diverged  again  into  the  desert. 
AVhen  about  four  miles  from  the  Shoshone,  it 
bent  abruptly  to  the  north,  and  led  to  the  edge  of 
the  canon.  Here  again  the  narrow  gorge  widened 
into  a  broad  theater,  surrounded  as  before  by 
black,  vertical  walls,  and  crowded  over  its  whole 
surface  by  rude  piles  and  ridges  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  river  entered  it  from  the  east  through  a 
magnificent  gateway  of  basalt,  and,  having 
reached  the  middle,  flows  on  either  side  of  a  low, 
rocky  island,  and  plunges  in  two  falls  into  a 
deep,  green  basin.  A  very  singular  i-idge  of  the 
basalt  projects  like  an  arm  almost  across  the 
river,  inclosing  within  its  semi-circle  a  bowl  three 
hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet 
deep.  Within  this  the  water  was  of  the  same 
peculiar  beryl-green,  dappled  here  and  there  by 
masses  of  foam  which  swim  around  and  around 
with  a  spiral  tendency  toward  the  center.  To  the 
left  of  the  island  half  the  river  plunges  off  an  over- 
hanging lip,  and  falls  about  150  feet,  the  whole  vol- 
ume reaching  the  surface  of  the  basin  many  feet 
from  the  wall.  The  other  half  of  the  river  has 
worn  away  the  edge,  and  descends  in  a  tumbling 
cascade  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  cliffs  around  the  upper  cataract  are  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Shoshone.  While  the  level 
of  the  upper  plain  remains  nearly  the  same,  the 
river  constantly  deepens  the  channel  in  its  west- 
ward course. 

By  dint  of  hard  climbing  I  reached  the  actual 
brink  in  a  few  places,  and  saw  the  canon  succes- 
sively widening  and  narrowing,  its  walls  here 
and  there  approaching  each  other  and  standing 
like  the  pillars  of  a  gateway;  the  river  alter- 
nately flowing  along  smooth,  placid  reaches  of 
level,  and  then  rushing  swiftly  down  rocky  cas- 
cades. Here  and  there  along  the  cliff'  are  dis- 
closed the  mouths  of  black  caverns,  where  the 


lava  seems  to  have  been  blown  up  in  the  form  of 
a  great  blister,  as  if  the  original  flow  had  poured 
over  some  pool  of  water,  and  the  hot  rock,  con- 
verting it  into  steam,  had  been  blown  up  bubble- 
like by  its  immense  expansion.  I  continued  my 
excursions  along  the  canon  to  the  west  of  the 
Shoshone.  About  a  mile  below  the  fall,  a  very 
fine  promontory  juts  sharply  out  from  the  wall, 
and  projects  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  canon. 
Climbing  with  difficulty  along  its  toppling  crest, 
I  reached  a  point  which  I  found  comjiosed  of 
immense,  angular  fragments  piled  up  in  danger- 
ous poise.  Looking  eastward,  the  battlemented 
rocks  aroi;nd  the  falls  limited  the  view ;  but 
westward  I  could  see  down  long  reaches  of  river, 
where  islands  of  trachyte  rose  above  white  cas- 
cades. A  peculiar  and  fine  effect  is  noticeable 
upon  the  river  during  all  the  midday.  The 
shadow  of  the  southern  cliff  is  cast  down  here 
and  there,  completely  darkening  the  river,  but 
often  defining  itself  ujwn  the  water.  The  con- 
trast between  the  rich,  gem-like  green  of  tlie  sun- 
lit portions  and  the  deep-violet  shadow  of  the 
cliff  is  of  extreme  beauty.  The  Snake  River, 
deriving  its  volume  wholly  from  the  melting  of 
the  mountain  snows,  is  a  direct  gauge  of  the  an- 
nual advance  of  the  sun.  In  June  and  July 
it  is  a  tremendous  torrent,  carrying  a  full  half  of 
the  Columbia.  From  the  middle  of  July  it  con- 
stantly shrinks,  reaching  its  minimum  in  mid- 
winter. At  the  lowest,  it  is  a  river  equal  to  the 
Sacramento  or  Connecticut. 


Near  the  "  City  of  Rocks "  Station,  in  the 
Goose  Creek  Mountains,  are  found  the  "  Giant 
Rocks,"  and  over  the  little  rise  is  the  place  that 
gives  the  name  to  the  station.  Dotting  the 
plains  are  thousands  of  singular  rocks,  on  which 
the  weary  pilgrims  of  1849,  have  written  their 
names  in  cart-grease  paint.  The  old  Cali- 
fornia road  is  still  seen,  but  now  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds.  The  view  as  you  descend 
from  the  summit  is  sublime.  Far  away  in  the 
distance  loom  up  the  Salmon  River  Mountains, 
distant  125  miles,  and  in  the  intervening  space 
winds  the  valley  of  the  Snake  River. 

Kelton  has  from  250  to  300  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  supported  by  the  Idaho  trade,  though  it  will 
eventually  have  some  mining  trade,  as  the  recent 
discovery  of  mines  in  the  Black  Pine  District,  25 
miles  north,  will  have  an  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion. Kelton  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  to 
these  mines,  and  parties  desiring  to  visit  them 
will  leave  the  cars  here. 

Idaho  Territory. — This  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Territories,  as  now  constituted, 
and  claims  a  population  of  about  15,000  people. 
There  are  three  public  lines  of  conveyance  which 
lead  into  the  Territory,  or  rather  two,  as  one  of 
them  passes  entirely  through  it.  The  stage  line 
from    Kelton    passes   the   City  of   Rocks,    and 
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within  ten  miles  of  the  Great  Shoshone  Falls,  to 
Dalles  in  Oregon,  by  way  of  iioise  City,  'JaO  miles 
out;  thence  to  Haker  C'ity,  Oregon,  400  miles; 
to  Union,  4;55  miles;  to  j.a  (irantle,  4.')()  miles  ; 
to  Unatilla,  'jIO  miles,  and  to  Walla  Walla,  5;}0 
miles.  At  Hoise  City  the  line  connects  with 
stages  for  Idaho  City,  Centerville,  IMacerville  and 
Silver  City.  Hoise  City  is  the  territorial  capital, 
a  city  saiti  to  rc^itain  ;'l,r)()0  people,  and  located 
on  the  Boise  Uiver.  There  is  not  much  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  Territory,  l)ut  a  few  of  the 
valleys  are  cultivated  and  produce  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  with  potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.     Crops  are  raised  by 


are  quite  a  large  number  of  Chinese  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, mostly  engaged  in  placer  an«l  gulch  min- 
ing. They  are  industrious  and  frugal  and  will 
frecjuently  make  inDiiey  from  claims  that  have 
been  abandoned  as  worthle.ss  by  white  men.  So 
far  as  developed,  the  Territoi-y  Ikls  .some  rich 
mines,  and  those  in  the  Atlantic  District  are  be- 
coming somewhat  noted.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
ricliest  known  gold  mine  in  the  country  at  pres- 
ent, is  in  this  district.  In  aildition  to  the  sup- 
plies, etc.,  .shipped  from  Winnemucca,  over 
H.OOO.OOO  jwunds  of  freight  were  shipped  from 
Kelton  Station  Ui  this  Territory  in  IH?'),  and 
more  than  this  amount  will  be  shipped  tl»e  pres- 
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irrigation.  Roise  Valley,  the  settled  portion  of 
it,  is  about  (iO  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  the  most  thickly  settled  of  any  of  the 
valleys  in  the  Territory.  The  nights  are  so  cool 
and  th(^  altitude  of  the  valleys  is  so  great  that  ex- 
periments in  corn  raising  have  not,  thus  far, 
turned  out  very  well.  The  .second  line  of  ]>ublic 
conveyance  spjken  of,  runs  from  Winnemucca  to 
Silver  City. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  town  is  equal  in  popu- 
lation to  Boise  City.  It  is  sustained  by  the 
mines  located  near  it.  At  Kattlesnake  .Station 
there  is  also  a  connecting  staije  line  for  Kocky 
Bar,  a  miiftig  camp,  near  which  placer  and 
gulch    diggings    have    been    discovered.     There 


ent  year.  Much  of  it  has  been,  and  will  be, 
mining  machinery.  A  railroad  through  the  Ter- 
ritory is  much  needed,  will  aid  greatly  in  the 
development  of  its  mines,  and  will  be  a  paying 
investment  from  the  start,  or.  at  least,  in  a  very 
short  time  after  its  completion.  The  Snake  and 
.Salmon  Hivers  are  among  it,s  princi]>al  stream.s. 
The  Snake  River  rises  in  the  moinitains  of  the 
Yellowstone  Region,  and  flows  entirely  through 
the  Territory  from  e.ist  to  west,  and  fonns  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Columbia  River  of  Oregon. 
The  .scenery  along  its  valley  is  varied,  but  in 
.some  places  is  grand.  Idaho  also  has  immense 
ranges  where  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  graze<i 
both  winter  and  summer,  without  hay.    The  .stock 
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interest  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  Territory.  Its  future  prosperity, 
however,  depends  largely  upon  the  development 
of  its  mining  interests. 

Leaving  Kelton,  the  road  soon  turns  to  the  left, 
and,  rising  a  heavy  grade,  reaches  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  valley  beyond. 
The  mountains  for  a  distance  are  on  our  right, 
while,  from  the  left,  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
western  arm  of  the  lake  can  be  obtained.  Be- 
tween the  road  and  the  lake  are  extensive  salt 
plains,  which  in  the  sun  glisten  like  burnished 
silver,  while  beyond  are  the  green  waters  of  this 
inland  sea.  Going  up  this  grade,  you  will  notice 
a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  left  side  of  the  track, 
the  lower  end  of  which  has  been  tunneled  by  the 
wind,  forming  a  natural  aperture  like  an  open 
arch.  We  soon  turn  to  the  right,  leave  the  lake 
behind  us  and  wind  along  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain. A  dreary  salt  marsh  or  alkali  plain  is  now 
seen  on  the  left,  and  the  low,  isolated  hill  on  the 
shore,  which  for  a  time  obscured  our  vision  is 
passed,  giving  us  another  view  of  the  lake  in  the 
distance,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Wahsatch 
and  Oquirrh  Ranges  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  i-each.  Passing  through  a  rocky  cut  from  a 
projecting  spur  of  the  range  we  are  passing,  and 
looking  to  the  right,  a  beautiful  conical  dome 
rises  up,  as  a  grim  sentinel  to  guard  the  way. 

Otnbetj, — simply  a  side  track  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  gravel  cut,  778  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  4,721  feet.  At  Kelton 
we  were  but  little  above  the  elevation  of  Salt 
Lake,  4,223  feet,  and  we  are  500  feet  higher  here 
than  when  we  left  that  place,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  being  about  11  miles.  From  the 
frequent  views  of  the  Great  American  Desert 
which  the  traveler  can  obtain  while  passing  over 
this  portion  of  the  road,  he  can  form  some  idea 
of  its  utter  barrenness  and  desolation,  and  the 
great  sufferings  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
cross  it  without  adequate  preparation,  and  the 
consequent  burning  thirst  they  and  their  animals 
have  endured. 

Matiin, — only  a  side  track,  768  miles  from 
San  Francisco ;  elevation,  4.597  feet. 

Terrace, — a  railroad  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
Great  American  Desert.  It  is  757  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of  4,544  feet. 
Here  is  a  ten-stall  roundhouse,  and  the  machine 
anJ  repair  shops  of  the  Salt  Lake  Division  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  IMr.  R.  H,  Pratt, 
with  headquai'ters  at  Ogden,  is  Superintendent 
of  this  Division,  which  extends  from  that  place 
to  Toano  in  Nevada.  The  town  has  about  300 
people,  which  includes  not  only  the  railroad  men 
and  their  families,  but  those  who  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  and  traffic  with  them.  The 
water  tank  here,  as  at  a  good  many  stations  on 
this  road,  is  supplied  with  water  brought  through 
pipes  from  the  springs  in  the  mountains. 

The  town  has  two  or  three  stores,  saloons  and 


an  eating-house,  where  railroad  men  and  emi- 
grants take  their  meals.  It  depends  wholly  on 
its  local  trade  at  present;  but  the  discovering 
and  opening  of  the  Rosebud  Mines,  about  10 
miles  north,  will  tend  to  increase  its  business,  if 
they  are  developed.  Terrace  is  the  railroad  sta- 
tion for  the  mines  in  the  Newfoundland  District, 
some  18  miles  south.  Miners  for  either  of  the 
above  named  districts,  will  leave  the  cars  at  this 
station.  There  are  no  stage  lines  to  them,  as 
yet,  but  private  conveyances  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained. The  desert  with  its  dreary  loneliness — 
a  barren  waste — still  continues. 

Leaving  Terrace  we  have  over  20  miles  of 
straight  road  over  which  we  soon  pass.  A  spur 
of  the  Goose  Creek  Range  of  Mountains  puts 
down  on  our  right,  while  Silver  Islet  Mountain 
rises  out  of  the  alkali  plain  on  our  left,  and 
Pilot's  Peak,  one  of  tiie  lofty  mountains  of 
Nevada,  and  a  noted  landmark  for  many  a  weary 
pilgrim  across  the  desert,  looms  up  in  the  south- 
west. 

Bovine, — an  unimportant  station,  with  side 
track  for  the  convenience  of  passing  trains,  747 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  with  an  elevatioji  of 
4,347  feet.  On  our  right  are  broken  mountains, 
while  there  is  an  isolated  peak  one  side  of  which 
seems  to  have  settled  away  from  the  other,  leav- 
ing it  very  rough  and  ragged.     Next  we  come  to 

Liicin, — 734  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  4,486  feet  above  the  sea.  Be- 
yond Lucin,  a  short  distance,  we  strike  Grouse 
Creek,  which  rises  in  the  hills  north.  This  creek 
usually  sinks  in  the  sandy  desert,  and  no  water 
in  it  crosses  the  railroad,  except  in  the  spring 
when  the  snows  are  melting.  On  the  right,  east 
of  the  hills,  and  north  of  Lucin  about  4  1-2  miles, 
are  the  Owl  Springs  which  have  an  abundance 
of  water.  As  we  enter  the  pass  in  this  low  range 
of  hills,  we  lose  sight  of  Silver  Islet  Mountains, 
and  the  range  close  to  the  track  is  called  the 
Pilot  Range,  or  by  the  miners,  Buel  Range,  after 
Buel  City.  Leaving  Grouse  Creek  on  our  right, 
the  road  leads  to  the  left  again,  and  we  enter 
the  Thousand  Spring  Valley.  It  virtually  unites 
with  the  Grouse  Valley,  though  its  waters  usu- 
ally sink  in  the  sand  before  they  reach  those  of 
the  creek  mentioned.  As  we  near  Tecoma,  the 
traveler  will  notice  a  small  granite  monument  on 
the  left  side  of  the  track,  near  the  summit  of  the 
grade,  supported  by  a  heap  of  stones.  1'his  mon- 
ument marks  the  Nevada  State  line  and  passing 
it,  we  enter  the  land  of  the  "  big  bonanzas." 

Tecoma, — Nevada,  724  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  4,812  feet.  This  is 
the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  celebrated 
Tecoma  Mines,  one  owned  by  Howland  & 
Aspinwall  of  New  York,  and  the  other  owned 
by  a  London  company, — both  mines  bearing  the 
same  name.  Tecoma  is  the  railroad  station  for 
Lucin  Mining  District,  and  stag<p  leave  here 
evei"y  morning  for  Buel  City,  the  mining  town 
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of  the  district,  six  miloa  south,  in  the  ffX)t  hills  of 
ths  raiij,'e.  It  is  the  nean-st  railroad  station 
also,  to  the  Deep  Creek  District,  90  miles  »hie 
south.  The  Goose  Creek  and  Delano  Districts 
have  recf'utly  been  opened  alx)ut  ;{o  miles  north 
of  this  j)Iace  and  are  said  to  contain  rich  pros- 
pects. The  formation,  howt-ver,  is  very  much 
broken,  and  affords  strontj  evidt-nces  of  a  mi;,'hty 
upheaval  .sometime.  Within  a  mile  or  t\v<>  of 
the  town,  north,  a  fjood  view  nf  the  Thousand 
.Sprinvf  Valley  is  obtained  with  its  pasturaj^e  and 
liay  lands.  Tecoma  has  tw<»  or  three  store.s, 
saloon,  dwellings,  etc.,  and  will  soon  have  a 
smeltiui^  works.  It  has  a  population  of  frmn  50 
to  100;  and  the  most  of  its  business  is  with  the 
mines  and  cattle  men.  Stock-yards  convenient 
for  shipi)injT  cattle  have  been  erected  here. 
There  is  a  fine  grazinjj  country  off  ^A^  the  north, 
where  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kei)t,  and  this 
has  come  to  be  a  prominent  business  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  As  we  approach  Tecoma,  on 
our  left  a  blutf  peak  with  perpendicular  walls 
closes  the  northern  end  of  I'llot  Range,  while 
Pilot  Peak  towers  up  to  the  heavens  at  the 
southern  extremity.  It  is  20  miles  from  Tecoma 
t<j  the  base  of  this  peak,  though  it  does  not  seem 
lialf  that  distance.  Tecoma  is  also  the  railroad 
station  for  the  Silver  Islet  Mining  District,  and  if 
the  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  developed,  , 
it  will  become  a  jilace  of  considerable  imi>or-  , 
t.ance.  Leaving  Tecoma  the  railroad  continues 
over  a  sage  brush  and  grea.sewood  plain  to  the  , 
left  of  the  valley,  with  a  part  of  the  old  I'nion 
Pacific  grade  on  tlie  right,  and  as  we  approach 
the  ne.\t  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  we  have  a  | 
tine  broadside  view  of  grand  old  Pilot  Peak,  and 
do  not  wonder  at  its  ])rominence,  or  the  great  re-  ' 
gard  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  emigrants  acrcss  i 
this  dreary  desert. 

Montctht, — 715  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  5,010  feet.  At  this  station  , 
is  a  large  water-tank  supplied  with  water  from 
a  spring  in  the  mountains  on  the  right,  some  ten 
miles  away.  The  mountain  ranges  this  side  of 
Ogden  run  from  north  to  south,  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  the  railroad  crosses  them  over 
low  divides  or  passes,  wliile  the  i)lains  of  the 
desert  lay  between  them.  To  our  right  a 
])oint  of  the  Pequop  Range  approaches  the 
track,  and  shuts  out  our  view  of  the  Old  Pilot, 
as  we  pass  up  the  grade,  and  into  the  narrow 
defile. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  mines  of 
the  Pilot  Range  are  quite  extensive,  and  that  the 
ore,  though  of  rather  low  grade,  is  nevertheless 
to  be  found  in  large  (]uantities  and  is  quite  ac- 
cessible, liuei  City  has  a  smelter  erected  which 
has  reducetl  considerable  ore. 

Lorfif/, — nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  di\nde. 
It  is  701  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with  an  el<»- 
vation  of  about  5.!m;o  feet.  It  is  a  station  of  no 
particular   importance  to  travelers.     Wood  and 


timlwr,  cut  in  the  mountains  for  the  use  of  the 
road,  is  deliver*-*!  here. 

Tmiho, — tMtH  mile«  from  San  Kranci-**^),  with 
an  elevation  of  .'i.)»7.1  feet — the  we»tt«Tn  tfTtniiiuii 
of  the  .Salt  Lake  Division  of  the  CenlrnI  Parific, 
and  nearly  l>^i  miles  from  Ogilen.  '|o«nii  has 
a  ruundhou.te  with    14    Ntalln   and  '»*g 

shed    where   two   en^fines    can    Iw  It 

h.w  the  usual  side  tracks,  co.i'    *  i   r.uild- 

ings  for  the   transaction  of  tl  -  of   th« 

company.      The    town    hiw    ai-    .i     -■-'    i»-«>ple. 

The  following  mining  distrieis  are  tnliiii;»ry  to 
this  jilare,  and  transact  the  moot  of  tli>-)r  busi- 
ness here  :  Silver  Z<jne,  dintant  '.♦<»  niil*^,  rniiitm 
mostly  milling  ore;  Dolly  Varden,  r»5  inil<-»; 
Clierrv  Creek,  KM)  miles;  Kgan  Canon,  lo.^ 
miles;  .Shellburn.  llo  miles;  Mineral  City,  \U) 
miles;  Ward,  Ho  miles.  They  are  nil  south  of 
the  railroad,  and  connect*-*!  with  'l'oan<»  by  • 
g<M)d  wagon  road.  Stages  nm  n*gularly  to 
Cherry  Creek.  A  great  deal  of  fn-ight  is 
carried  to  the  mines,  and  ore  and  bullion  hauled 
back.  The  road  is  destitute  of  water  for  a  i-«>ii»id- 
erable  part  of  the  way,  and  wellx,  at  a  great  ex- 
j>ense,  have  been  dug  in  some  iilaces.  fn>m  w!iich 
water  is  sold  to  freighters.  '1  he  <tre  fn>m  s<>me 
of  the  mines  in  these  districts  is  very  rich. 
Twentv  cars  of  ore  from  the  l^iyma^t.  r  Mine  in 
tlie   W'anl   District  were  sliii"!"-*!    •  in 

January,  1S7<;,  nineteen  of  whiclt  a.  -'Ut 

:*S00  per  ton.  and  one  car  averng«-<l  a  little  uvfr 
*1.000   per  ton,  net.     Not  ofdy   the   Wanl.   Iiut 
otlx'rs  in  this  region  ar< 
mining  cainpti.     In   1X7' 
of  base  bullion  wen»  sliij']-  -i 
l>roduct  of  these  mines.     Tlf 
good  ranges  for  slo«-k,  and  siii.- 
Steptoe  Valley.  ]>roduce  excellent  ■ 
grain    and   v<'getables.      The    To.i  ' 

.Mountains  runs  fn>m  north  tosoir 
.lear  this  place.     On  the  road  to    i  i 

ISO  miles  from  Toano.  am!  alwMil  iiuil  n  mile 
from  the  road,  is  the  Mammoth  Cavp  of  \»-v!iH«. 
It  ha-s  been  partially  exj'lored.  but  it,* 
not  known.  IWautiful  siN.iinens  of  > 
and  crjstiU.s  havi*  Ihth  found  here,  .mi  t tie 
tourist 'would  be  highly  int<»n'st«I  in  a  visit  to 
this  cave,  which  in  a  short  time  niu.st  bfcoine  a 


place  of  public  r»'sort. 
North  of  T  •'  -  ' 


Motintains,  wl; 
sand  .Sj»ring  ^ 
mon  Falls  co] 
are  alxMit  tJO  !;. 
rich  in  coj>|M>r. 

Almut  'JO  mihm  nouth  of  the  ^nvm.  n  T*>nd  to  the 
Deep  Cnek  Mining  Di  '  "•»" 

the  Pio<he  road,  and  pai  '•»* 

mining  camp  is  done  !»erv.      1  In  m<^ 

diat.lv  around  Toano  is  bam-n  n  '" 

app-aVance— not  very  inriting  lo  to-  triN...;  or 

settler. 
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On  leaving  Toano  we  have  an  up  grade  to 
Moore's  Station,  about  30  miles.  In  the  winter 
great  ditliculty  is  experienced  with  snow  over 
this  distance,  and  in  the  summer  tlie  route  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  picturesque.  Just  west  of 
the  town,  on  the  right,  the  low  hills  are  covered 
with  a  scattering  growth  of  scrub  pines  and  ce- 
dars. The  Pequop  Range  juts  up  to  the  town 
on  the  south,  while  on  the  north  may  still  be 
seen  the  mountains  of  the  Goose  Creek  Range. 
The  road  between  this  point  and  Wells  is  undu- 
lating, and  full  of  short  curves  and  heavy  grades. 
Six  snow  sheds  are  passed,  in  rapid  succession. 
As  we  look  oft'  to  the  right,  the  hill  seems  to  de- 
scend into  a  large  valley,  with  a  range  of  mount- 
ains beyond.  It  is  a  dry,  sage  brush  valley  and 
continues  in  sight  until  we  pass  Independence. 

Pequop, — 689  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  6,184  feet.  It  is  simply  a 
side  track,  at  which  passenger  trains  do  not  stop. 
Passing  this,  we  next  reach  the  Otego  telegraph 
station,  which  is  only  used  in  winter,  to  give  no- 
tice of  snow-blocked  trains,  etc. 

Dead  3Ian's  Sprim/. — About  five  miles 
from  Pequop,  in  the  low  hills  off  to  the  right  of 
the  track,  is  a  spring  which  bears  the  above  sug- 
gestive title.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  body  of 
a  dead  man  was  found  near  it,  with  a  bullet  hole 
through  his  skull.  The  decomposition  of  the 
body  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  was  past 
recognition,  and  the  questions  as  to  who  he  was, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  killed,  were  not  likely  to 
be  solved.  In  short,  the  man  and  his  tragic  end 
were  wrapped  in  great  mystery.  The  old  adage, 
however,  that  "murder  will  out,"  was  again  veri- 
fied in  tins  case.  It  seems  that  a  large  drove  of 
cattle  came  into  this  region  of  country,  in  the 
fall  of  1872,  and  that  two  of  the  herders  em- 
ployed— one  a  Mexican,  and  the  other  a  white 
man,  were  paid  off  near  Wells,  and  started  back 
for  Colorado,  where  they  were  first  employed. 
They  camped  together  one  night  at  this  spring, 
and  the  next  morning  one  was  left  cold  and 
stark  upon  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  while  the 
other,  the  Mexican,  went  on  and  in  due  time 
arrived  in  Denver,  Col.  He  had  murdered 
his  companion,  robbed  him  of  his  money,  his 
watch  and  his  horse,  and  with  his  plunder,  with 
no  one  to  witness  tlie  deed,  thought  himself  se- 
cure. But  a  brother  of  the  murdered  man  lived 
in  Denver,  and  hearing  nothing  from  the  absent 
one  for  a  long  time,  became  somewhat  alarmed 
about  him,  and  began  to  institute  inquiries  and 
to  search  for  his  companion.  His  efforts  were 
soon  rewarded,  and  in  a  short  time  he  heard  that 
the  Mexican, — who  was  known  to  have  accom- 
panied his  brother  in  driving  the  herd  to  Neva- 
da,— had  returned,  and  had  been  seen  in  Denver. 
Furthermore,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  not 
left  that  city,  and  could  be  found  somewhere  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  His  trail  was  finally 
struck,  and  followed  until  he  was  found.     His 


account  of  the  missing  man  was  so  confused,  and 
his  different  stories  so  conflicting  and  improb- 
able, that  he  was  arrested  and  searched.  Tlie 
search  revealed  the  watch  and  other  trinkets  of 
the  murdered  man,  which  were  at  once  recognized 
by  his  brother.  His  horse  was  also  found.  The 
Mexican,  now  thoroughly  suspected,  was  closely 
questioned,  and  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
strong,  that,  while  confined  in  jail,  he  confessed 
the  crime.  This  so  exasperated  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  man  that  they  determined  upon 
vengeance,  and  immediately  organized  to  secure 
the  death  of  the  culprit.  The  villain  was  taken 
from  his  cell  in  the  jail  one  night,  and  found  the 
next  morning  hanging  to  a  telegraph  pole.  Thus 
was  the  spring  named. 

Otef/o, — station  and  side  track,  which  is  688 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of 
6,154  feet.  The  tourist  may  enjoy  a  magnificent 
view  of  hills  and  mountains,  valleys  and  dales, 
as  we  pass  on  over  some  of  the  reverse  curves  in 
the  road.  The  old  Union  Pacific  grade  is  still 
seen  in  patches,  on  our  right.  Pequop  Range, 
with  Independence  Valley,  now  looms  grandly 
into  view  on  our  left,  as  we  arrive  at 

Indepeiidence, — 676  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  6,007  feet.  We  are 
now  crossing  a  low  divide  between  the  valley  on 
our  right,  above  spoken  of,  and  Independence 
A' alley  on  our  left.  This  station  is  on  a  hea^'y 
down  grade,  and  trains  going  west  seldom  stop. 
The  water  tank  is  supplied  from  springs  in  the 
low  hills  off  to  the  right,  and  the  side  track  is  a 
little  beyond  it.  We  now  pass  to  the  right 
around  an  isolated  mountain  that  seems  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  Independence  Valley, — 
and  then  to  the  left,  and  as  we  turn  to  enter  the 
pass  in  the  mountains  a  lovely  view  of  this  beau- 
tiful valley  is  again  obtained  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  a  great  stock 
range,  and  thousands  of  cattle  annually  feed 
upon  its  rich  nutritious  grasses.  Turning  again 
to  the  right  we  enter  what  is  called  Cedar  Pass. 
Passing  a  section-house  at  which  there  is  a  win- 
ter telegraph  station  for  use  of  snow-bound  trains, 
we  soon  reach  the  summit  of  the  divide  between 
Independence  Valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, at 

3Ioore's, — 669  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  6,166  feet.  It  was  formerly 
quite  a  town  for  wood-choppers  and  fi'ontier 
men,  when  the  railroad  was  being  built;  but 
its  glory  has  departed  and  the  stakes  and  posts 
of  a  few  houses  are  all  that  remain  to  mark  the 
spot.  Down  the  grade  we  go  into  the  far-famed 
Humboldt  Valley,  passing  Cedar,  a  side  track, 
where  a  camp  of  wood-choppers  in  the  mount- 
ains on  our  left,  deliver  their  wood. 

Wefts, — 661  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  .5,629  feet.  Just  as  we  enter  the 
town,  we  pass  the  mountain  spur  on  our  left, 
and   Clover  Valley  bursts  into  view.     Its  name 


is  sig^nificaiit  as  it  ahoiiiuls  in  tlu;  natural  clover 
so  w«ll  known  in  th<^  Eastern  StaU-s.  'I'Ik-  Ujwii 
has  al)out  2()()  inhahitants,  vvitli  ronntlliouije  for 
tin'ee  «!iigines,  a  hotel,  st<jri;s,  sal(K)n,  etc.  Tho 
railroad  water  tank  forinerly  supfiiicd  with  wat<'r 
jiiun[H'il  from  the  wells,  a  little  west  of  the  t<jwn.  is 
now  filli;d  from  a  mountain  .spring  four  miles 
away. 

Humboldt  Wells  as  they  are  called,  jfive  cele}»- 
rity  to  this  place.  They  are  really  si)rinf,'s  about 
thirty  in  number,  situated  mostly  in  a  low  ba.sin 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  station.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  about  them  as  we 
could  perceive,  nor  does  a  crater  in  this  low 
place  .seem  at  all  probable.  They  are  very 
probably  natural  H[)rings  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  porous  .soil  around  them,  they  do  not  rise  and 
flow  away  as  similar  springs  do  in  a  more  ajm- 
pact  m\\.  The  water,  by  residents  here,  is  not 
considered  brackish  at  all,  nor  is  it  particularly 
warm,  though  the  springs  have  never  been 
known  ta  freeze  over.  They  are  also  called 
bottomless,  but  no  accurate  knowh^dge  ha.s  yet 
been  published  in  regard  to  their  depth.  Tliey 
are  simply  deep  springs,  but  the  opinion  is  here 
entertained  that  a  lead  and  line  would  soon 
touch  bottom  in  them.  It  was  the  great  water- 
ing place  in  times  of  the  old  emigrant  travel,  and 
at  least  thr<;e  of  these  roads  converged  U)  this 
point  and  united  here.  These  were  the  (Jrass 
Creek,  the  Thousand  Spring  Valley  and  the 
Cedar  Pass  Roads.  Emigrants  in  those  days  al- 
ways rejoiced  when  they  had  j)a8sed  the  pr-rils  of 
the  Great  American  Desert,  and  arrived  at  these 
springs  where  there  was  plenty  of  water,  pure 
and  sweet  and  an  abundance  of  grass  for  their 
weary  and  worn  animals.  Hence  it  was  a  favor- 
ite camping  ground.  Visitors  approaching  these 
springs  in  the  summer,  and  springing  on  the  sod 
can  fairly  shake  the  adjoining  sjtrings,  a  fact 
that  leads  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  some, 
that  they  are  really  openings  of  a  lake,  which 
has  been  gradually  covered  over  by  tlie  accumu- 
lation of  grass  and  grass  roots  and  other  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  which  abounds  along  and 
around  the  basin.  The  fact  that  the  ground 
abound  these  springs  is  .so  elastic,  and  the  known 
incidents  in  history,  where  lu.xuriant  vegetation 
has  frequently  caused  islands  in  rivers  and  lake.s, 
confirms  this  opinion  in  our  mind,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  thorough  investigation  will  establish  this 
theory  as  correct.  There  is  then  in  this  ba.sin 
simjily  a  covered  lake,  and  the  springs  are  op-n- 
ings  to  it.  The  conformation  of  the  land 
around  the  basin  also  tends  to  convince  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  The  basin  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  drainage  of  a  large  water-shed,  and  there 
are  high  mountains  nearly  all  arouml  it.  These 
springs  altound  in  fish — the  little  minnows  that 
are  so  common  in  the  brooks  and  small  streams 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Other  kinds  there  may 
be,    but   these   only   have   been    caught.      The 


aftertureH  diff«-r  in  n'ln;  and  the  oi->iiiii;.>>(  to 
some  are  much  larger  than  Ih"  <>|>«'iiiii;:'(  in 
others.  If  th<'y  were  on  a  Hi<i<-hill  ev.-ry  l>«>«ly 
would  call  thi-m  Kiiringn,  but  iiia^much  a«  ih^v 
are  in  a  low  battin,  tln-y  are  called  m«-11ji.  Th'-fr 
depth  and  surroundingH  abtu  a>nvey  tlm  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Hamill,  a  merchant  of  WpIIh,  nayii  that  h« 
took  a  piece  of  railroa<l  iron  and  tt'  !  ■  '  i-iat 
rof.es  t'>  it   (alniiit    l»kt  fe.-t),  and  i... 

bott^jm  in  the  d''e|»«'st  hpringM  win  ;•  i 

with  that  l<-ngth  of   rojK?,      Hi-  fm  ;,i 

a  government  exploring  jarty,  un  :  it.il 

of  Lieutenant  Cuppinger,  vi«it**<i  Weiin  m  l>>7(j 
and  Uh>\c  soundingr*  of  the  8[>ringK  Ut  a  depth  of 
from  \,'AHi  to  l,7iJ<)  feet  and  found  no  Uittoni. 
The.se  soundings  were  of  the  larg«-t  uprings  or 
well.s,  and  while  Win  Ktat<ni<-nt  may  l>«  true,  fvru 
s<^>undiiigs  to  this  depth  diM-n  not  render  thetn 
bottomless. 

How  Ui  see  them  and  know  where  they  are,  i* 

the  next  tiling  of  conse.;-  - •      •'  -  traveler. 

As    you  pass  west  of    th'  llie  end 

of  a  jiiece  of   the  old    I'li;   ..  j  •     "-it 

the  graves  surrounded  liy  i>.i  ■u 

off  to  the  right  a  heap  of  nUr.  .  n- 

gine-hou.se  wjus  built — the  engine  i  t.. 

force  water  from  the  well,  whiih  i  i.l 

this  heap  of  stones,  to  the  tanl  !. •• 

track.      The  heavy  growth  of   .  :).<• 

pl;ice  will  indicate  where  tliii  w-Il  !.•*  Ui  .-um- 
mer,  and  tin;  accumuliil<<l  di'i'mits  of  Ihi^*  graA« 
has  raised  a  little  rim  around  this  |»articular 
well. — and  the  .name  is  true  of  others  in  il-n  im- 
mediate vicinitv. 

Travelers  will  take  notice  that  a  mail  and  ex- 
pre.s,s  stage  line  leaves    Wells  tri-w-.  l-'v      \I,  •  . 
days,  Wetlnesdays  and  Friday — ii 
for    SprueeriKint,  -lo  mile«,   and    (  ' 

li.j  miles  disUmt.  At  Cherry- Cri-^-k  thi«  line  con- 
.■lecta  with  stages  for  Egan  Canon,  rn  ff,.'  lir.e  of 
the  old  overland  stagr- rout/',  Alinei       '  ''    I- 

inson  District)  and  Hamiltnn,  the  .  if 

White  Pine  County.  At  Mineral  C:l;.,  ili.\.-_\- 
ances  can  be  easily  oV»ta  in  •'ii  for  Ward'*  District, 
'JO  miles flistant.     The  .'^i  ''  *'       t^^ 

District  is  sai<l  to  cont.111  •  ». 

and  a  company  luks  r«*<''m..  "> 

.*^an  Francisco,  to  continue  lb  [•■ 

ment.     Spnu-<-r •    '-   ♦' ■•   •■  '!••• 

district,  and  i-  'I 

iM-nch  in  the  n,.  .   ;        .,  ,  >"• 

Stages  also  nin  lOU  milea  souUi  to  hhellbuntr, 
also  to  Uuil  Kun. 

There  an-  e-timate<|  tn  I>e  almut  '  in 

Clover   Vail.  y.  an<l   a^    mnrv  in    1  v- 

These  raiK'hemen  n'  ''d 

stock  growing.     Tt  '■". 

and  sp|endi<l 
stock -yards.  t<> 
of   cattle,  annii.i 


W.-li 

ite  the 

from 


The   valley    in  this   immediate  vicinity  is   the 


scene  of  the  annual  "  round-ups,"  every  spring. 
Cedar  Pass  Range  is  the  range  on  our  left,  as  we 
come  through  by  Moore's  Station.  AVest  of  this 
range  and  south  of  AYells,  is  Clover  Valley.  The 
tourist  will  see  "  Castle  Peak "  on  the  further 
side  of  this  valley  as  the  train  pauses  at  the 
station,  and  this  peak  is  on  the  northern  end  of 
Ruby  Range,  and  it  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
Ruby  Valley  is  nearly  due  south  of  the  "  Castle  " 
which  you  see  in  the  mountain,  and  is  divided 
from  Clover  Valley  by  a  spur  of  this  range, 
which  turns  into  it  like  a  hook.  Ruby  Range  is 
about  15Q  miles  long,  and  we  only  see  its  north- 
ern extremity  at  Wells. 

North  of  \Vells,  across  the  first  range,  lies  the 
Thousand  Spring  Valley — then  across  another 
low  divide,  you  will  strike  a  valley  whose 
watei's  flow  north-west  through  the  Columbia 
River,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fishermen  will 
bear  in  mind  that  salmon  trout  are  caught  in 
this  valley  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
stream  is  a  branch  of  the  Salmon  Falls  River, 
which  empties  into  Snake  River,  about  120 
miles  north  of  this  station. 

A  proposed  railroad  has  been  talked  of,  to  con- 
nect this  point  with  Callville,  on  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  route  is  said  to  be  very  feasible. 
AVells  is  also  the  connecting  point  for  a  direct 
"  cut  oif  "  to  Salt  Lake  City,  should  such  a  road 
be  built. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  mount- 
ain ranges  in  Nevada,  as  in  Utah,  generally  ex- 
tend from  north  to  south — and  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule,  is  where  there  are  broken  or  detached 
ranges,  or  isolated  peaks.  Leaving  Wells,  the 
foot  hills  on  our  left,  in  a  short  distance,  ob- 
scure a  view  of  the  high  peaks  in  the  Ruby 
Range ;  but  they  soon  reappear  as  we  pass  down 
the  valley,  and  are  our  constant  companions,  only 
a  short  distance  away,  until  we  leave  Halleck. 
Between  the  Humboldt  River  and  the  base  of 
these  mountains,  there  is  an  elevated  bench  cov- 
ered with  the  usual  sage  brush  and  greasewood, 
while  in  the  valley  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
stream,  grass  land  predominates.  An  exten- 
sive stock-dealer,  when  asked  about  the  quali- 
fications, etc.,  for  growing  cattle,  said  that 
"  there  was  about  one  acre  of  grass  to  seventy- 
five  acres  of  sage  brush,"  and  a  limited  observa- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  State,  at  least,  proves 
that  he  was  not  far  out  of  the  way.  As  we  de- 
scend the  river,  however,  a  gradual  increase  in 
grass  lands  will  be  observed,  while  in  places,  the 
greasewood  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely 
useless,  grows  in  astonishing  luxuriance. 

Tulasco,  —  654  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  5,482  feet.  The  valley  seems 
to  widen  out  as  we  descend  it,  and  bushes  grow 
in  Ininches  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  as  if 
the  old  earth,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
was  trying  to  produce  trees  to  beautify  and  adorn 
these  barren  plains.     Soon  Bishop's  Valley  can 


be  seen  on  our  right.  Looking  to  the  left,  we 
see  the  canon  in  the  mountain  side,  down  which 
rushes  Trout  Creek,  when  the  snows  are  melting 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  This  creek 
abounds  in  "  speckled  beauties,"  and  unites  with 
the  Humboldt  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Bishop's  Creek,  which  we  soon  cross,  through  a 
covered  bridge. 

liisJiop's — is  another  side  track  station,  but 
on  we  glide  through  the  valley  as  it  widens  out 
into  magnificent  proportions.  It  is  649  jniles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
5,412  feet.  Another  little  creek  and  valley  now 
appear  on  our  right,  and  we  soon  arrive  at 

Deeth, — 642  miles  from  San  Francisco;  ele- 
vation, 5,340  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  station,  and 
has  a  few  buildings  around  it.  The  valley  seems 
very  broad  as  we  approach  this  station,  and  evi- 
dences of  settlement  and  cultivation  begin  to 
appear.  The  bushes  and  willows  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  increase,  and  it  is  a  para- 
dise for  ducks  and  geese. 

JUdlleck — is  the  next  station,  630  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of  5,230  feet. 
It  is  named  from  Camp  Halleck,  which  is  located 
at  the  base  of  mountains,  13  miles  from  the 
station,  and  across  the  river.  A  few  troops  are 
usually  kept  here — two  or  three  companies, — 
and  all  the  freighting  and  business  of  the  post  is 
done  from  this  station.  The  town  itself  has  a 
post-oflice,  hotel,  a  small  store  and  the  usual  saloons 
where  "  lingering  death,"  or  "  blue  ruin,"  the  com- 
mon terms  for  whisky,  is  doled  out  to  soldiers,  and 
others  who  patronize  them.  It  is  jirobable  that 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  could  be 
raised  here  by  irrigating  the  land,  but  it  is 
mostly  occupied  as  stock  ranges.  Camp  Halleck 
is  not  plainly  seen  from  the  railroad,  though  a 
few  buildings  a  little  removed  from  it,  will  point 
out  its  locality.  A  regular  mail  ambulance  runs 
daily  between  it  and  the  station.  Leaving 
Halleck,  Elko  Mountain  seems  to  rise  on  our 
right  close  to  the  track,  but  the  road  soon  turns 
and  we  pass  this  landmark  on  our  left.  The 
Ruby  Range  which  we  have  seen  away  to  the 
left,  from  Wells  to  the  last  station,  is  now  left  in 
the  rear  as  we  turn  westward  again,  and  pass 
down  one  of  the  Humboldt  Canons.  The  camp 
is  delightfully  located,  well  watered  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  thriving  groves  of  cottonwood 
ti-ees. 

feJiO  —  is  the  next  station,  merely  a  side 
track,  and  section-house  at  the  head  of  the  first 
canon  on  the  I'iver.  It  is  626  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of  5,204  feet.  We 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Humboldt  Canon,  the 
first  one  through  which  the  river  passes.  It  is 
not  wil<l  and  rugged  but  nevertheless  sufficiently 
so  to  make  it  interesting.  A  short  distance  be- 
low Peko,  the  North  Fork  of  Humboldt  comes 
in.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  main  body  and  is 
a  peculiar  stream.     It  rises  nearly  north  of  Car- 


Ttti:  "Prfcinr  rori^/sr. 


liu,  some  distance  west  of  this  [Hjint,  iiud  nms 
t(j  tlie  iiortli-t-ast  for  a  distaiier,  tlicii  in'aily  <'a-st, 
ami  tiually  turns  towanl  the  suutli-wcst,  aixl 
uiiiti-s  witli  tJK'  lltinilxiltit  at  tiiis  jxiint.  'I'lio 
road  tlnouLjli  this  canon  is  full  of  sliiiit  curves, 
and  winds  like;  a  seriKMit  tlinnii,di  tin;  hills. 
Now  it  stH-nis  as  tiioii;,di  the  train  wimid  he 
thrown  into  a  heap  at  the  base  of  tin;  hill  we 
are  ai>[»roachinjT,  hut  a  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  saves  us  from  such  a  calamity.  Once  or 
twice  liefore  we  reach  Osino,  the;  valley  oik»iis 
out  hetw(^en  the  hills,  ami  where  the  Nurth  Fork 
euteis  there  is  an  almndance  of  grass  which  is 
mon(j|)olized  by  a  ranchenian.  At  the  next 
station, 

i>sino, — filt  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  eli'vation  of  o,  l;i-J  feet, — a  mere  side  track, 
we  enter  upon  an  open  valley,  and  for  about 
nine  miles  [lass  over  a  nearly  straiL,dit  tnick. 
'I'he  valley  is  all  taken  up  by  rancheinen  and 
I'arni'n-s,  and  good  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation. 
Tiie  water  is  taken  fiom  the  Iluinljoldt  above, 
brought  down  in  a  ditch,  from  which  it  is  taken 
and  distribut  'd  among  the  farms. 

Klko, — (j,):>  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  i3,(K>J  feet.  It  is  the  regular 
breakfast  and  supper  station  of  the  road,  and 
passengers  get  an  excellent  meal  in  a  neat 
house,  kept  by  ^^r.  Clark,  the  most  genial 
and  accommodating  landlord  on  the  road. 
The  table  is  usually  well  supplied  with  fruits, 
tish   and  game. 

Klko  is  the  county-seat  of  Elko  County — the 
north-eastern  county  of  the  State.  It  has  a  jm)|>- 
ulation  of  about  1,'JOO,  and  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  important  comineicial  and  educa- 
tional centers  of  th  >  State.  It  has  a  large  brick 
court-house  and  jail,  one  church,  an  excellent 
]iui)lic  school,  and  is  tha  seat  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. This  institution  has  40  acres  of  groumi 
on  a  bnich  of  land  overlooking  the  citv.  in  plain 
sight  of  the  cars  on  the  right,  just  before  reach- 
ing th"  town.  Its  buildings  have  thus  far  cost 
about  !j}l),Oi)0,  and  it  was  first  opened  in  1S7.'). 
Th"  money  paid  for  freights  consigned  to  this 
pla.'e  and  the  mining  districts  which  are  tribu- 
tary to  it,  in  187.")  amoinited  to  nearly  !?K»i).U(MI. 
and  the  first  year  the  railroad  was  completed 
ran  up  to  oveV  )51,()(li).()iM).  The  town  has  nu- 
merous retail  stores  an<l  two  or  three  wholesale 
establishments,  with  a  bank,  a  Houring  mill, 
lirewery,  hotels,  etc.  Water  taken  from  the 
IIumi)ol(lt  Kiver  some  17  miles  distant,  and 
brought  here  in  pipes,  supplies  the  city.  It  has 
three  large  freight  depots,  for  the  accounno- 
dation  of  its  railroad  business,  and  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  I'nited  States  Land  office  for  the 
KIko  Land  District.  The  city  is  rapidly  im- 
)>roving,  brick  and  wooden  stiuctures  taking 
the  place  of  the  canvas  houses  that  were  formerly 
prevalent.  .Vltogether  it  has  a  bright  ami 
promising    futme.      Indians,    mostly   the     Slu>- 


Khone.,,  of   itU    ti'ut'H  and   of   both    - 
around  the  town   and    U'g   fr-'m    t( 
cars.     Tliey  still  iMtiaub  ii 
and  strut  around  with  f«M 
true  Indian  slyh*. 

Klko  is  de>tine<l  {n  become  fainoun  m  a  water- 
ing pla<e.     AlMitit  one  and  a  hi"  -     '  •' 
the  rivi-r,  and  west  of  the  U>v- 
mineral  springs  that  an*  «'-•  ■ 
attention  of  invalidn.     T; 
this  grouj),  three  hot,  an<l 

Hjiringrt  sluiw  Is.'j''  Fiilin-nheit,  and  <iin»  «l  th<fii. 
calh'd  tiie  "Chicken  .S<iup  .Spring.**  ha*  *»al«r 
whieh,  with  a  little  Kalt  and  |H-ti|iiT  for  iw-x<tfiii- 
ing,  tiistes  very  much  like  chicken  broth  \\> 
regret  that  no  analysis  of  the  wai' 
springs  has  been  made,  which  we  < '  > 

to  I uu"  readers.     Tourists   i  '  ,1 

curiosities  will  not  fail  to  I 

obsc-rve  tin;  craters  of   th<i-    »•  v 

tiiict.     The  sediment  <ir  incrii-' 

the  w.ater  into  H<ime  kind  of  j« 

undated  around   the   a]MTture:!«    iint  i 

they  were  raised,  in  one  iiiHUince, 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ^ith  a  hol- 
low basin,  at  \*-i\si  one  f<M>l  in  diamct<-r  on  the 
tf>p.  Other  extinct  springs  are  not  a»  hi^-h  a* 
this  one,  but  show  the  Hanie  formation  and  liavp 
the  same  jM'culiarili<*s.  Of  th«  hot  fkjwjng 
springs — sani  to  Ih*  \%hitc  sulfihnr — two  arv  f)uit« 
large,  and  one  of  them  is  -      '  *  '     j.- 

solution   of    iron.      A   b;  i 

erected  a  short  distance  i»".n .  !■■  .^n.   n    n.-    .-..»- 
ter  is  con<lu<ted.  an<l  in   whieh  then-  an-  pii\.ite 
bathing-riMtms  supi>lied  with   l-il'   '■   '    «'  ■!  ■  "M 
water  from  the  springs.     'Iln 
swimming  bath  near  by,  with  <i  i 

joining.  A  large  hot<'l  is  to  Im>  iT«Tiiti  ihf  pr»-»- 
ent  year  for  tin-  iieconun«Klati«>n  of  gu«'*t.H,  1  ner»» 
is  a  public  conveyance  runuini;  U-twef- n  th»«  city 
and  the  springs  for  the  ac<t>nim'>«l«ii"f>  "f  vi*. 
itors.      In    the    absence   of    ati  •• 

waters  we  will  simply  .xtate  ih  i  1 

to  be  a  certain  cun;  for  rheun 
eivses  of  the  blo<Ml;    to  have  n  t 

in  paralytic  cases;  t'    '    ■  •-■  -ii--; "■ 

sumptiv.-s.  whi-n   th'  ■    not  t«io  far  aiJ- 

vanced  ;    \n  cure   f  • -. .  .  I....K.    .n.l    the 

leaded   cases   of   niiniTs  ' 

with  the  lead  dis4>a«»«',  by  V 

nial   ores.      The    unifonn    U-niin-mlurt?  ..(    the 

hot  springs  has  l>een  further  nti'ir'-'I  in  hatf-hing 

chickens,  and  the  r\' 

fection,  will  Ix-at  all  • 

try.     Poultry  b  '   "'" 

fact.      A    ciini  »    C"<»l 

jtld-.'   of    t  '  ■'    '- 

incited    at  ' 

for  til  '  ■■'  "'• '^  " ••  ■' 

place 

11, .   ,,. ^ ;ng  in^tnctiaiv  lnbiitiir>  t.- 

Klko,  and  will  in  the  future,  far  more  liian   i 


the  past,  contribute  to  its  growth  and  prosperity ; 
Lone  Mountain,  30  miles  distant;  Tuscarora,  50 
miles;  Grand  Junction,  55  miles;  Cornucopia, 
70  miles ;  Aui-ora,  80  miles ;  Bull  Run,  lately 
changed  to  Centennial,  80  miles ;  Cope,  100 
miles ;  Island  Mountain  placer  diggings  and 
quartz  mines,  75  miles ;  Bruno,  80  miles ;  Hicks, 
110  miles;  Mardis,  100  miles.  Nearly  all  the 
business  done  in  these  mining  districts  is  trans- 
acted through  Elko,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  its 
bustling  activity.  These  districts  are  north  of 
the  town,  and  located  mostly  in  the  ranges  of 
mountains  that  border  or  lie  between  the  forks 
of  the  Owyhee  River,  a  stream  that  flows  into 
the  Snake  River  of  Idaho.  Lieutenant  AVheeler, 
in  his  report  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, which  made  a  partial  survey  of  the 
lands  and  features  of  Nevada,  describes  this 
mineral  belt  as  about  160  miles  long,  and  as  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  country.  It  has  been  but 
partially  prospected,  however,  and  we  believe  the 
divelopments  which  are  now  in  progress  and 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  made,  will  astonish  the 
nation  as  to  the  unparalleled  richness  of  the 
mines  of  Nevada.  Up  to  the  spring  of  1876, 
greater  developments  had  been  made  'in  the 
mines  in  Tuscarora  and  Cornucopia  Districts 
than  in  most  of  the  others.  Tuscarora  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  mining  district  of  the 
sam?  name.  It  has  about  500  inhabitants,  and  by 
September  of  the  present  year  is  anticipated  to 
have  1,500.  The  principal  mines  of  this  district 
are  Young  America,  Young  America  North, 
Young  America  South,  Lida,  De  Frees,  Star, 
Grand  Deposit,  Syracuse  and  others.  The  most 
work  thus  far  done,  is  on  the  Young  America, 
Young  Amarica  South,  and  De  Frees.  On  the 
first  nara^d  of  these  three  there  is  an  inclined 
shaft  of  190  feat,  and  carries  free  ore  from  sur- 
face to  end  of  development.  In  sinking,  levels 
have  been  run  to  full  extent  of  the  ground,  800 
feat,  and  the  ledge  is  from  20  inches  to  five  feet 
wide. 

It  is  easily  worked,  no  explosions  being  re- 
quired, and  the  ore  is  said  to  average  from  $80  to 
-f  103  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver,  without  assorting. 

The  development  on  the  De  Frees  Mine  is  as 
follows :  A  tunnel  has  been  run  from  side  of 
hill  and  ledge  struck,  about  40  feet  from  the  sur- 
face ;  an  incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  from  level 
of  this  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  95  feet,  showing  fine 
ore  all  the  distance,  the  extreme  bottom  showing 
the  best  ore.  This  ore  has  averaged  from  $90 
to  $150  per  ton,  in  gold  and  silver.  Steam 
hoisting  works  have  been  erected  on  the  Young 
America,  and  a  twenty-stamp  mill  will  soon  be 
finished,  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  from  this 
mine.  A  twenty-stamp  mill  will  soon  be  finished 
foi-  the  De  Frees  Mine,  and  it  is  expected  that 
th'3se  mills  will  do  some  custom  work  for  the 
mines  being  developed  in  the  vicinity.  Other 
mines  in  the  district  are  said  to  be  very  prom- 


ising. The  mines  in  the  Tuscarora  and  Cornu- 
copia Districts  are  in  a  porphyry  formation, 
with  free  milling  ore ;  those  in  the  Bull  Run  or 
Centennial  District  are  in  porphyry  and  lime, 
and  the  ores  have  to  be  roasted  before  they  are 
milled. 

Cornucopia  District  is  about  25  miles  north  of 
Tuscarora  District,  and  contains  a  population  of 
500.  Its  mines  are  upon  the  same  I'ange  of 
mountains  as  the  Tuscarora.  The  principal 
mines  in  this  district  are  the  Leopard  ;  the  Pan- 
ther, the  Tiger,  the  Hussey,  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Cornucopia.  Principal  developments  are 
on  the  Leopard  and  Hvissey.  The  former  has 
been  largely  opened,  and  has  been  running  a 
twenty-stamp  mill  for  the  past  year  or  more, 
producing  about  $1,000,000.  The  ore  is  said  to 
average  about  $150  per  ton,  all  silver. 

The  Centennial  District  has  a  population  of 
about  200.  Its  principal  mine  is  the  Blue 
Jacket,  which  supplies  a  twenty-stamp  mill  with 
ore.  A  Buckner  furnace  for  roasting  is  also 
used  in  connection  with  the  mill.  The  ore  is 
said  to  average  $70  per  ton,  and  the  vein  is 
very  large,  frequently  20  feet  between  the  walls. 
Other  districts  are  said  to  contain  promising 
mines,  but  miners  and  those  interested  in  mines, 
are  always  so  full  of  hope — always  expecting  to 
strike  something  rich — and  nearly  always  hav- 
ing a  good  thing  in  the  "prospects"  already 
found,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine, 
in  a  short  investigation,  which  is  the  most  prom- 
ising district,  or  where  are  the  best  undeveloped 
mines.  In  a  developed  mine  the  daily  product 
of  bullion  will  show  what  it  is  wortli. 

Elko  has  a  daily  stage  route  north,  which  car- 
ries the  mail  and  express  and  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing places  :  Taylors,  Tuscarora,  Independence 
Valley,  Grand  Junction,  Cornucojiia,  Bull  Run 
and  Cope.  These  places  are  generally  north  and 
north-west  of  Elko.  At  Cope,  the  route  ends. 
There  is  a  weekly  mail,  stage  and  express  line 
to  the  Island  Mountain  District,  75  miles  due 
north.  This  is  a  placer  gold  field,  discoveied 
in  1873,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $100,000  in  gold- 
dust,  were  taken  out  in  1875.  Three  miles  north 
of  the  Island  Mountain  District,  is  the  Wyoming 
District,  where  valuable  silver  mines  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  chief  lode  is  known 
as  the  ]\Iardis,  which  is  owned  by  a  Chicago 
company.  A  stamp  mill  is  now  l)eing  erected 
there.  The  mineral  belt  before  alluded  to,  be- 
gins at  the  north  end  of  the  Goose  Creek  Range, 
and  runs  south-west  about  160  miles.  It  is 
about  60  miles  wide.  Tuscarora  is  also  some- 
what noted  as  a  placer  field,  while  Aurora,  a 
new  district  west  of  Cornucopia,  is  said  to  be 
very  promising.  It  is  10  miles  from  the  last 
named  place  to  Aurora. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  districts  spoken 
of,  there  are  rich  agricultural  valleys  where  all 
kinds  of  grain,  but  corn,  are  extensively  i-aised. 
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are  owned  by  the  Empire  Company  of  New 
York. 

There  is  also  a  weekly  stage  line  into  the 
South  Fork  and  Huntington  Valleys — two  rich 
agricultural  valleys,  which  are  thickly  settled 
with  farmers  and  stockmen.  In  addition  to  the 
two  valleys  last  named,  there  are  the  Star, 
Pleasant  and  IMound  Valleys,  all  rich  agricultural 
districts,  and  all  tributary  to  Elko.  Elko  has 
one  daily  And  two  weekly  papers  which  are  well 
supported.  The  Poy<  is  a  weekly,  Republican 
in  politics,  and  the  Independent,  daily  and  weekly, 
is  Democratic  in  politics — though  party  ties  do 
not  seem  to  be  drawn  very  tightly,  and  men,  re- 
gardless of  their  personal  political  affiliations, 
fi-equently  receive  the  support  of  all  parties. 

VVe  will  now  take  leave  of  this  city,  and,  re- 
freshed with  food  and  rest,  renew  our  journey 
westward.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  con- 
tinues to  widen  as  we  leave  Elko  for  a  few  miles, 
and  if  it  is  winter  or  cool  mornings  of  spring  or 
autumn,  we  will  see  the  steam  rising  in  clouds 
from  the  Hot  Springs  across  the  river  near  the 
wagon  bridge,  on  our  left.  The  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  with  occasional  houses  are  soon 
passed,  and  we  arrive  at 

Moleen, — 594  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  4,982  feet.  It  is  simply  a  side 
track  station,  with  no  settlements  around  it,  and 
trains  seldom  stop.  The  same  general  appear- 
ance of  the  valley  and  low  ranges  on  either  side 
continue  to  this  place.  Occasionally  as  we  have 
glanced  to  the  left,  the  high  peaks  of  the  Ruby 
Range  have  lifted  themselves  into  view,  overtop- 
ping the  nearer  and  lower  range  that  borders  the 
river  on  the  south. 

Passing  Moleen,  the  valley  begins  to  nar- 
row, and  the  river  gorges  through  the  Five  Mile 
Canon.  Close  to  the  bluffs  we  roll  along  and 
suddenly,  almost  over  our  heads,  the  beating 
storms  of  ages  have  washed  out  the  softer  and 
moi-e  porous  parts  of  the  ledges,  leaving  turrets 
and  peaks,  towers  and  domes  standing  along  in 
irregular  order.  We  could  not  learn  that  this 
peculiar  formation  had  any  local  name ;  they  are 
known  in  this  vicinity  as  the  "  Moleen  Rocks," 
and  with  this  name  we  must  be  satisfied.  The 
road  curves  to  conform  to  the  line  of  the  earth 
now  one  way  and  now  another.  The  scenery  here 
is  not  grand  and  sublime,  but  just  enough 
peculiar  to  be  interesting.  The  towering  ledges 
in  this  canon  or,  in  the  one  below,  are  not  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  high, — for  accu- 
rate measurements  have  placed  them  at  about 
800  feet.  This  canon  is  soon  passed  and  the 
valley  opens  out  again.  We  soon  cross  Susan's 
Creek,  and  then  Maggie's  Creek,  then  Mary's 
Ci'eek,  and  we  are  at 

Cnrliii, — 585  miles  from  San  Francisco,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,897  feet.  It  is  a  railroad  town, 
the  terminus  of  a  freight  division  of  the  road 
and   the  location  of  the  roundhouse,    machine, 


car  and  repair  shops  of  the  Humboldt  Division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Mr.  G.  W.  Coddington,  the  Division 
Superintendent.  The  division  extends  from 
Toano  to  Winnenmcca,  and  this  place  is  about 
half  way  between  them.  The  town  has  no  busi- 
ness outside  of  the  railroad  shops  and  employes, 
and  numbers  about  200  people.  The  round- 
house has  16  stalls  for  engines,  and  the  repair 
shop,  six  pits.  It  is  in  Elko  County.  The  old 
emigrant  road  divided  just  before  reaching  Car- 
lin,  one  branch  going  south  of  the  river,  and  the 
range  of  mountains  bordering  the  same,  and  the 
other  going  north  of  the  hills  on  the  noi-th  side  of 
the  river.  These  two  roads  came  together  below, 
near  Gravelly  Ford.  In  the  vicinity  of  Carlin 
the  four  little  creeks  come  in  from  the  north. 
In  the  order  in  which  they  are  crossed,  they  are 
called  Susie,  Maggie,  Mary  and  Amelia.  Tra- 
dition says  in  regard  to  these  names,  that  an 
emigrant  was  crossing  the  plains  with  his  family 
at  an  early  day,  and  that  in  this  family  were 
four  daughters  in  the  order  given,  and  that  as 
the  party  came  to  these  streams,  they  gave  the 
name  of  each  one  of  the  daughters  to  them — 
a  very  appropriate  thing  to  do,  and  their  names 
have  been  perpetuated  in  history.  Just  east 
of  Moleen  Station,  the  tourist  looking  off  to  the 
left,  will  notice  the  break  or  gorge  through  the 
low  hills,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Through 
this  gorge  the  South  Fork  of  the  Humboldt 
comes  in.  This  stream  rises  in  the  Ruby  Range 
of  Mountains  and  flows  in  a  general  westerly 
direction,  uniting  with  the  main  river  at  this 
point.  We  will  here  state  that  nearly  all  the 
people  in  the  vicinity,  call  the  range  of  momit- 
ains  last  alluded  to  "  Ruby,"  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  custom  ;  but  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Map 
speaks  of  it  as  the  Humboldt  Range,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  people  along  this  valley, 
nearly  every  range  of  mountains  in  sight,  from 
one  side  of  the  State  to  the  other,  is  called  "  Hum- 
boldt Range,"  or  "  Humboldt  Mountains."  As 
to  the  fertility  of  these  and  other  valleys  in  this 
part  of  th«  State,  it  all  depends  upon  iriigation. 
A  sage  brush  plain  indicates  good  soil,  but  water 
must  be  obtained  to  raise  a  crop.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  Carlin  the  shipping  point  to 
the  mining  districts  on  the  north,  but  without 
much  success  thus  far.  The  iron  horses  are 
changed  here,  and  with  a  fresh  steed  we  pass 
down  the  valley.  It  is  quite  wide  here,  but  will 
soon  narrow  as  we  enter  the  Twelve  Mile  Canon. 
Like  the  former,  the  road  winds  around  the  base 
of  the  bluffs  and  almo.st  under  the  ledges,  with 
the  river  sometimes  almost  under  us.  The 
p(!aks  and  ledges  seem  to  have  no  local  name, 
but  some  of  them  are  vei-y  singular.  In  one 
place,  soon  after  entering  the  canon,  the  ledges 
on  the  right  side  of  the  track  seem  to  stand  up 
on  edge,  and  broken  into  very  irregular,  sei  rated 
lines, — the  teeth  of  the  ledge  being  uneven  as  to 
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length.  The  height  of  the  bluffs  and  of  the 
palisades  below,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
former  canon — 8U0  feet.  In  some  places  the  pal- 
isades are  hollowed  out  like  caves  or  open 
arches,  and  the  debris  that  has  crumbled  and 
fallen  from  their  summits  during  the  ages, 
obscures  their  full  form  and  height  from  view. 

Twelve  Mile  Canon,  in  the  Palisades,  was 
graded  in  six  weeks  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  one  cut  herein  containing 
y,f)00  cubic  yards.  Five  j\lile  Canon  just  east- 
ward, was  graded  in  three  weeks,  with  a  force  of 
5,0U0  to  ^,000  men. 

With  the  perpendicular  walls  rising  on  each 
side  of  us,  we  glide  around  the  curves,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  reddish  lines  of,  towering 
rocks,  arrive  at 

l*tilisa(lef — 576  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,841  feet.  It  is  the  initial 
point  of  the  Eureka  &  Palisade  Railroad,  is  a 
growing  little  place  between  the  wall  rocks  of  the 
river,  and  has  a  population  of  from  150  to  200 
souls.  It  has  one  or  two  hotels  or  lodging-houses, 
stores,  saloons,  two  large  freight  depots,  and  the 
machine  and  repair  shops  of  the  Eureka  & 
Palisade  Railroad.  This  road  is  a  three  feet 
gauge,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it.  more  fully  here- 
after. A  new  station-house,  ticket  and  telegraph 
office  has  been  constructed  here, — the  finest  on 
the  road — to  be  occupied  and  used  by  both  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Eureka  &  Palisade  Roads. 

The  town  is  located  about  half  the  distance 
down  the  canon,  and  the  rocky,  perpendicular 
walls  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
lower  half  of  the  canon  is  not  as  wild  and  rug- 
ged, however,  as  the  upper  half.  All  freight, 
which  is  mostly  base  bullion,  that  is  shipped 
from  Eureka  and  other  points  on  this  branch 
road,  has  to  be  transferred  here,  and  the  traveler 
inay  sometimes  be  surprised,  in  passing,  at  the 
immense  piles  of  bullion  which  may  here  be  seen 
on  the  platform  of  the  railroad  companies.  On 
a  hill  to  the  right  is  a  wooden  reservoir  supplied 
by  springs,  from  which  the  water  used  in  town 
is  taken.  The  canon  above  was  not  used  for  the 
purposes  of  travel  before  the  passage  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Road — not  even  a  horseman  ventur- 
ing through  it. 

Shoshone  Indian  Vilfaf/e.— Just  below 
the  town  is  what  Fenimore  Cooper  would  doubt- 
less call  an  Indian  Village,  but  it  requires  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
tical American,  or  live  Yankee,  now-a-days,  to  see 
it.  A  dozen  or  so  tents,  discolored  with  smoke 
and  besmeared  with  dirt  and  grease,  revealing 
from  six  to  ten  squalid  beings  covered  with  ver- 
min, filth  and  rags,  is  not  calculated  to  create  a 
pleasing  impression,  or  awaken  iniaginary  flights 
to  any  great  extent.  Between  Ogden  and  Battle 
Mountain,  the  Indians  now  seen  on  the  line  of  the 
road  are  mostly  Shoshones.  Their  reservation 
proper,  for  this  part  of  the  country,  is  at  Carlin, 


but  very  few  of  them  are  on  it.  For  some  reason, 
best  known  to  themselves,  they  prefer  to  look 
out  for  themselves  rather  than  receive  the  small 
annual  amount  appropriated  by  the  government 
for  their  maintenance.  They  are  all  inveterate 
gamblers,  and  a  group  of  squaws  will  sit  on  the 
ground  for  hours,  around  a  blanket  stretched  out, 
and  throw  sticks.  There  are  usually  five  of 
these  flat  sticks,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  one  side  of  which  is  colored  slightly. 
Each  one  has  a  rock,  a  piece  of  coal,  or  some 
other  hard  substance  by  her  side,  and  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  blanket.  She  will  then 
gather  the  sticks  in  her  hand  and  throw  them 
upon  this  rock  so  that  they  will  bovmd  on  to  the 
blanket,  and  the  point  of  the  game  seems  to  be, 
which  side  of  the  sticks,  the  colored  or  plain, 
comes  up  in  falling.  It  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
game  of  chance,  and  the  one  who  throws  so  that 
the  sticks  all  fall  colored  side  up,  seems  to  have 
some  advantage  in  the  game.  There  is  said  to 
be  some  improvement  in  their  methods  of  living 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  some  of  them  have 
been  employed  on  ranches,  and  some  of  the 
squaws  are  employed  in  doing  the  plainest  kinds 
of  housework ;  the  children  and  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  are  most  all  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  and  all,  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  are  gradually  adopting  the  civilized 
customs  of  dress,  etc.,  though  they  invariably, 
thus  far,  paint  their  faces. 

Leaving  Palisade,  the  traveler  will  notice  the 
railroad  bridge,  a  short  distance  out,  on  which 
the  narrow  gauge  crosses  the  river  on  its  way 
south  as  it  enters  Pine  Valley.  We  soon  enter 
gorges  in  the  canon,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river  a  high  bluff  rises.  After  passing  tliis,  and 
looking  back  about  half  way  up  tlie  side,  a 
column  is  seen  jutting  out  in  front  of  the  bluff, 
and  crowned  with  what  appears  like  a  finger. 
We  have  called  it  "  Finger  Rock."  The  chan- 
nel of  the  river  has  been  turned  from  its  bed  by 
a  heavy  embankment — a  work  rendered  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  short  curve,  and  on  we  go  over  a 
very  crooked  piece  of  road  for  nearly  six  miles, 
when  we  cross  the  river  and  the  valley  again 
opens.  We  have  now  passed  through  the  Twelve 
Mile  Canon,  and  soon  arrive  at 

Cltifo, — a  way-station  565  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of  4,785  feet. 
Trains  do  not  stop  unless  signaled.  The  valley 
becomes  wider,  the  hills  more  sloping  and  less 
high  as  they  border  the  valley,  but  away  to  the 
left  are  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Cortez  Mount- 
ains. We  now  enter  an  open  basin,  and  on  the 
right  we  see  the  old  emigrant  road  making  up 
the  hill  from  Gravelly  Ford.  One  branch  of 
this  road,  leading  to  the  same  ford,  we  also 
cross,  but  the  old  roadway,  plainly  visible  from 
the  cars,  up  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
marks  the  locality  of  the  ford  itself.  The  river 
here  spreads  over  a  wide,  gravelly  bed,  and  is 
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always  shallow  so  that  it  is  easily  crossed.  The 
einigraiits,  in  the  days  of  ox  and  mule  trains, 
took  advantage  of  this  crossing  to  send  letters, 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  by  outward  bound  or 
returning  trains.  They  would  split  a  willow 
sprout  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  put  their  let- 
ters in  it,  which  would  be  taken  out  by  some  one 
in  the  first  train  and  carried  to  the  nearest  post- 
office  on  the  route. 

Jn  1858,  it  is  said,  that  an  Indian  massacre 
took  place  here,  in  which  18  emigrants  were 
killed ;  and  other  skirmishes  with  the  gentle 
red  men,  were  frequently  in  order.  The  old  emi- 
grant road  is  fairly  lined  with  the  graves  of  emi- 
grants, who  perished  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 


finally  come  to  believe  it  themselves;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  many  wonderful  stories  that 
have  been  palmed  off  on  some  book-makers,  and 
by  them,  in  turn,  hashed  up  for  the  tiaveling 
jjublic.  Travelers  can  always  hear  all  they 
choose,  but  it  is  well  to  be  a  little  cautious  about 
believing  all  they  hear. 

The  Maiden^s  Grftve. — There  is  hardly  an 
old  resident  on  this  coast,  but  who  has  some  in- 
cident to  relate  in  reference  to  Gravelly  Ford.  It 
was  not  only  an  excellent  crossing  place,  but  it 
was  also  a  fine  camping  place,  where  both  man 
and  beast  could  recruit  after  the  weary  days  on 
the  dreary  plains.  There  were  wide  bottom- 
lands that  offered  excellent   grazing  for  stock, 
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gold,  or  in  returning  from  the  same.  There  are, 
also,  many  of  the  Shoshoues  and  Piutes  now 
living,  who  have  been  made  cripples  in  these 
battles  and  skirmishes  with  the  emigrants. 
They  will  talk  about  them  with  their  acquaint- 
ances, and  say  "heap  of  white  men  killed 
there,"  but  can  seldom  be  induced  to  say  how 
many  Indians  were  slain  in  the  same  conflict. 
Indeed,  parties  representing  each  side  of  the 
contending  forces  have  become  well  acquainted, 
and  now  frequently  meet  each  other  on  friendly 
terms.  ^  There  is  a  disposition,  also,  among  these 
old  ])lainsmen  "to  spin  yarns,"  equal  to  any  old 
navigator  that  ever  lived,  and  one  has  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  as  to  what  he  believes.  These 
old  story-tellers  are  like  old  Jim  Bridger — they 
will  tell  a  lie  so  often  and  so  earnestly,  that  they 


and  the  small  brush  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  gave  excellent  shade  and  firewood.  On 
a  low  point  of  land  that  juts  out  toward  the 
river  on  the  south  side  of  the  track,  and  just  be- 
low this  ford,  is  the  Maiden's  Grave.  Tradition 
has  it  that  she  was  one  of  a  party  of  emigrants 
from  Missouri,  and  that,  at  this  ford,  while  they 
were  in  camp,  she  sickened  and  died.  Her  lov- 
ing friends  laid  her  away  to  rest  in  a  grave  on 
this  point  of  land,  in  plain  sight  of  the  ford  and 
of  the  valley  for  miles  in  either  direction.  But 
while  her  remains  were  crimibling  into  dust,  and 
she,  too,  was  fading  from  the  memory  of  all,  per- 
haps, but  her  immediate  relatives,  the  railroad 
buildei's  came  along,  and  found  the  low  mound, 
and  the  decayed  head-board  which  marked  her 
resting-place.     With  that  admiration  of,  and  de- 
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votion  to  woman,  which  characterizes  American 
citizens  of  even  huMit)le  oripiii,  they  made  a  new 
fjrave  aiitJ  surroiiml'-il  it  with  an  enclo.sun* — a 
j)icket  frnc"',  paiiitftl  whitf — ami  liy  tlif  sidi-  nf 
it  erectftl  a  cross,  the  eml»lfiii  ol"  the  (.'liristian's 
faith,  wliich  bears  on  one  side,  this  |t';,'end — "  'I'lui 
Maiden's  Grave  " — and  on  the  othi*r,  her  name, 
'•  Lutinda  Duncan."  All  iionor  to  the  men  whose 
respect  lor  the  true  woman  led  tliem  Uj  the  jx-r- 
formanceof  this  praiseworthy  act — an  actwhicti 
would  have  been  j>erfonned  by  no  race  undt-r  the 
heavens,  but  ours:  and  not  by  them,  indeed,  to 
the  remains,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  a 
representative  of  the  sti-rner  sex.  The  location 
of  this  jjrave  is  n^^ar  Hwjwawe,  and  the  jKiint  is 
now  used  ;vs  a  burial-ground  by  the  jR-oplt-  livinj^ 
in  the  vicinity.  l'assin<;  the  j>oint  where  the 
grave  is  located,  an  ext-nded  valley  comes  in 
from  the  left,  south  of  which  extends  the  Cor- 
tez  Range  of  Mountains.     We  now  arrive  at 

lii'OUHnre, — .j.>i)  miles  from  S;in  Franci.sco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,(i9.")  feet.  It  h;us  a  hotel, 
a  few  dwellings,  and  is  the  station  where  the 
business  of  the  Cortez  Mining  District  is  trans- 
acted. There  is  no  regular  st.age  line  to  this 
district,  but  private  conveyances  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  mines  are  rejiorted  looking  well — 
are  mostly  individual  property.  They  are  ;iO 
miles  from  the  station  and  a  tri-weekly  mail  is 
carried  by  .some  jiarties  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter.  A  reduction  mill  has  been  erected  thcrf, 
which  is  producing  bullion  regularly.  There  is 
a  beautiful  signification  attaclu-d  to  the  name  of 
this  stjvtion,  which  will  be  more  fully  realized 
after  the  station  is  passed,  than  before.  It 
means  *'  gate,"  or  "  the  gate,"  and  as  you  look 
back  from  below,  the  conformation  of  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  is  such,  that  the  sta- 
tion seems  to  stand  in  an  open  gateway,  up  the 
Humboldt  Valley  to  the  canon  beyond.  The 
valley  is  occiisionally  dotted  with  farm-houses, 
or  ranches,  and  besides  stock  raising,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  there  is  considerable  done  in  the  way  of 
agriculture,  barley  being  the  chief  croj) — yield- 
ing immen.sely  when  the  land  is  projM-ily  irri- 
gated and  the  crops  taken  care  of.  At  Beowawe 
an  immense  stretch  of  valley  land  can  be  .neen 
away  to  the  right,  with  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Reese 
River  Range,  north  of  the  HumlKildt,  west  of  it. 
As  the  river  bends  northward  to  meet  the.sp  val- 
leys, it  receives  the  waters  of  lioulder  and  Ro<'k 
Creeks,  which  come  in  from  the  north  and  north- 
east. These  creeks  o|^>en  up  a  v.xst  country, 
which  is  well  occupied  by  ranches  and  st<H'k- 
men.  Leaving  Beowawe,  we  cniss  a  large  valley 
anil  sage  brush  plain — the  valley  coming  in  from 
the  south.  A  few  miles  out.  we  notice,  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cool,  steam  rising  fiinn  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  while  colored  streak.s,  cau.s»Hl 
bv  the  sediment  of   the  springs,  can  clearly  be 
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The  system  they  have  adopted  for  grading  up  their 
herds,  is  such  that  in  a  verj'  few  years  they  will 
have  the  largest  herd  of  high  graded  stock  in 
the  country.  They  also  cut  large  quantities  of 
hay  on  the  meadow  lands,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Humboldt,  which  they  feed  to  all  their  weak 
cattle,  and  to  those  which  they  intend  for  late 
winter,  or  early  spring  market.  The  Humboldt 
A'alley  and  its  tributaries  constitute  the  best 
part  of  the  State  for  stock  ranges.  The  snow 
seldom  falls  very  deep  ;  does  not  stay  long,  and 
the  grass  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the 
spring.  The  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  by 
these  foresighted  cattlemen,  will  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  in  the  future. 

Argeiita, — 53.5  miles  from  San  Francisco; 
elevation,  4,548  feet.  It  is  simply  a  side  track 
station,  where  considerable  hay  is  shipped.  This 
station  is  immediately  surrounded  by  alkali  flats, 
near  the  base  of  the  Reese  River  Mountains. 
The  road  continues  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
base  of  these  mountains,  when,  suddenly,  a  broad 
valley  opens  out,  on  the  left.  It  is  the'^  valley  of 
Reese  River.  We  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the 
valley  and  the  river — all  there  is  left  of  it — and 
arrive  at 

Battle  Mountain,  — b2^  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  with  an  elevation  of  4,511  feet.  It  is 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Reese  River  and 
Humboldt  Valleys.  The  mountain  which  gives 
it  its  name  is  about  three  miles  south  of  the  sta- 
tion, where  there  are  magnificent  springs  from 
which  water  is  conducted  to  the  town,  supplying 
the  railroad  and  inhabitants  with  water.  Battle 
Mountain  is  the  regular  dinner  station  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  the  passenger  will  dine  at  a 
very  cosy  and  attractive  place.  In  the  midst  of 
a  surrounding  desert  he  will  observe  the  flowing 
fountain  and  patches  of  green  grass  which  will 
here  greet  his  eyes,  together  with  the  e\ddent 
taste  and  care  which  is  manifested  about  every- 
thing connected  with  the  house.  Travelers  will 
occasionally  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  listening 
to  the  talk  of  the  Chinese  waiters. 

The  town  is  mostly  on  one  street  south  of  the 
railroad.  It  has  several  quite  extensive  stores,  a 
public  hall,  an  excellent  school-house,  two  large 
freight  depots,  a  first-class  hotel.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive and  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the 
surrounding  country,  and  newly  developed  min- 
ing districts  in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness center  of  a  large  number  of  stockmen,  and 
the  trading  point  for  a  large  number  of  mining 
districts  —  districts  considerably  scattered  over 
quite  a  large  part  of  the  State.  The  town  is 
located  in  Lander  County,  but  is  not  the  county- 
seat.     Austin,  90  miles  away,  claims  that  honor. 

Daily  stages,  carrying  the  mail  and  express, 
leave  here  for  Austin,  Belmont  and  other  places 
south,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains 
from  the  west.  The  distance  to  Austin,  90  miles, 
is  made  by  about  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 


day  after  departure,  and,  of  course,  takes  in  an 
all  night  stage  ride.  Belmont,  abovit  90  miles 
from  Austin,  is  reached  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  departure. 

The  following  mining  districts,  south  of  the 
railroad,  are  reached  by  stages  to  Lewis  and 
Tuscarora :  commencing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Reese  River  Range,  first  is  the  Lewis  Mining 
District,  16  miles  distant  from  Battle  Mountain. 
It  is  located  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  range 
is  the  Austin  District.  The  mountain  range 
between  these  two  districts,  is  said  to  contain 
mines,  but  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  prospected. 
Austin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austin  District, 
is  a  very  nice  town  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000  souls.  It  is  said  to  possess  a  good  deal  of 
public  spirit,»and  is  active  and  enteiprising.  It 
has  a  fine  court-house,  three  churches,  a  large 
brick  public  school  building,  some  elegant  resi- 
dences, and  other  appearances  of  thrift.  The 
Reese  River  Valley  is  about  160  miles  long,  trav- 
ersed its  entire  length  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  though  it  cannot  be  called  much  of  a  river 
where  the  railroad  crosses  it,  near  Battle  Mount- 
ain. The  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  is  a  very  fine  agricultural  dis- 
trict, is  quite  well  settled,  and  is  tributary  to 
Austin.  The  valley  is  also  settled  in  places 
where  mountain  streams  come  into  it,  between 
Battle  Mountain  and  Austin.  The  Manhattan 
Company,  composed  of  Kew  York  capitalists, 
own  and  operate  nearly  all  the  mines  in  the 
Austin  District.  They  are  reported  to  possess 
some  excellent  mines  with  milling  ore,  some  of 
which  is  high  grade.  There  are  other  mining 
districts  around  Austin,  and  tributary  to  it — 
such  as  the  Jefferson,  lone,  Belmont,  etc.,  which 
are  favorably  spoken  of. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Reese  River  Valley, 
and  immediately  .south  of  Battle  Mountain,  are 
the  following  districts :  Battle  Mountain  Dis- 
trict, 7  miles  distant;  Galena  District,  16  miles; 
Copper  Canon,  18  miles,  and  Jersey,  55  miles. 
The  copper  mines  are  owned  by  an  English  com- 
pany— which  is  now  putting  in  concentrating 
machinery — and  are  said  to  be  rich.  The  Jersey 
District  produces  smelting  ore,  and  has  one  or 
two  furnaces  abeady  erected  which  are  turning 
out  bullion. 

North  of  Battle  Mountain  are  the  Cornucopia 
and  Tuscarora  Districts  which  are  said  to  do 
some  business  from  this  place,  and  are  regarded 
as  tributary  to  it.  Several  stations  on  the  line 
of  the  road  are  competing  for  the  trade  of  these 
mining  districts,  and  all  claim  it,  and  also  claim 
to  be  the  nearest  railroad  point,  with  the  best 
wagon  roads,  etc. 

Battle  Mountain — not  north  of  the  Humboldt 
River,  but  about  three  miles  south  of  the  station 
— is  reported  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  a  party  of  emigrants  camped  near  the 
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springs  heretofore  spoken  of,  and  a  band  of  red- 
skins who  had  an  innate  hankering  after  the  sto<k 
of  the  said  partv  of  emigrants.  The  losses  of 
this  battle  are  said  to  have  Ijhhu  quite  severe  on 
both  sides,  considering  the  numbers  engaged.  It 
is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  redskins 
got  the  worst  of  it,  though  they  say  "  A  heap 
whit-i  men  killed  there." 

The  opening,  or  valley  directly  opjtosite  and 
north  of  Battle  Mountain,  is  without  wal«*r  in  its 
lower  jKirtion,  and  is  a  desert  of  sand  and  sage 
brush.  The  range  of  mountains  at  whose  ba.se  the 
town  is  situated,  and  south  of  it,  on  the  west  side 
of  Ketise  River  Valley,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Battle  Mountain  Range,  and  sometimes  the 
Kish  Creek  Range,  from  a  creek  that  rises  in  it 
about  'J.J  inilfts  south  of  Battle  Mountain,  and 
runs  into  Reese  River  Valley. 

About  25  miles  south  of  Ijattle  Mountain,  are 
som^i  very  fine  hot  springs.  There  are  nearly 
HO  of  them,  covering  about  half  a  section  of 
land.  The  largest  one  is  about  G<J  feet  long  by 
8i)  feet  wide,  and  at  times  rises  and  falls  from 
three  to  five  feet.  These  springs  are  on  the 
stage  road  to  Austin,  and  are  something  of  a 
wonder  to  travelers  in  that  direction. 

tEinv  Ore  is  Reflucetl. — We  visited  the  re- 
duction works  of  the  Lewis  District,  and  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  ores 
are  handled,  the  following  account  may  be  of 
some  interest.  The  ore  from  the  mine  in  this  dis- 
trict is  neither  free  milling  nor  smelting  ore.  It 
has  to  be  dried  before  it  can  be  milled,  and  then 
roasted  before  it  can  be  separated  and  amalgam- 
ated. The  following  is  our  account  of  the 
process  in  taking  the  silver  from  the  ore :  The 
ore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  first  run  through 
a  crusher — a  machine  which  has  two  heavy  piect'S 
of  iron  coming  together  like  the  human  jaws  in 
chewing.  It  is  then  passed  either  onto  dniing 
pans,  heated  by  a  fire  from  some  furnace,  or  into 
a  revolving  dryer  where  all  the  moisture  is  ex- 
tracted. From  this  dryer  it  passes  through  a  large 
iron  tube  or  pipe  into  the  milling  hopjHTs  l)elow. 
These  hoppers,  holding  the  crushed  and  dried  ore, 
are  similar  to  those  seen  in  old  fashioned  grist- 
mills, and  from  them  the  ore  runs  on  to  the  stamp 
mill.  The  stamp  mill  is  a  series  of  upright  inm 
shafts  with  a  heavy  iron  or  steel  hammer  on  the 
lower  end  of  each  shaft.  By  machinerk",  these 
shafts  are  lifted  up  very  rapidly  and  dropped — a 
process  repeated  by  each  one  from  sixty  to  ninety 
times  per  minute.  As  they  fall,  they  stamp  or 
crush  the  ore  to  powder.  In  fact  it  leaves  this  mill 
pulverized  like  dust,  and  is  conveyed  by  a  hori- 
zontal screw  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  is 
taken  by  elevators,  just  like  those  use<i  in  flour- 
ing mills  to  a  bin  or  tank  ah)ove.  In  the  room 
where  this  elevator  and  bin  are,  is  the  cylin- 
drical roaster  an<I  furnace.  From  the  tank  the 
pulverized  ore  is  taken  as  re<piired.  thmuijh  an 
iron    pipe    into   a    large    horizontal    revolving 
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Tlie  Qreat  Plains  and  Desert. 


BY   JOAQUIN    MILLER. 


Go  ye  and  look  upon  that  land, 
That  far,  vast  land  that  few  behold. 
And  none  beholding,  understand  ; 
That  old,  old  land,  which  men  call  new, 
That  land  as  old  as  time  is  old : 

Go  journey  with  the  seasons  through 
Its  wastes,  and  learn  how  limitless, 
How  shoreless  lie  the  distances. 
Before  you  come  to  question  this. 
Or  dare  to  dream  what  grandeur  is. 

The  solemn  silence  of  that  plain, 
"Where  unmanned  tempests  ride  and  reign. 
It  awes  and  it  possesses  you, 
'Tis,  oh,  so  eloquent. 

The  blue 
And  bended  skies  seem  built  for  it. 
With  rounded  roof  all  fashioned  fit. 
And  frescoed  clouds,  quaint-wrought  and  true : 
AVhile  all  else  seems  so  far,  so  vain, 
An  idle  tale  but  illy  told, 
Before  this  land  so  lone  and  old. 

Lo  !  here  you  learn  how  more  than  fit, 
And  dignified  is  silence,  when 
You  hear  the  petty  jeers  of  men. 
Who  point,  and  show  their  pointless  wit. 
The  vastness  of  that  voiceless  plain, 
Its  awful  solitudes  remain. 
Thenceforth  for  aye  a  part  of  you, 


And  you  are  of  the  favored  few, 
For  you  have  learned  your  littleness. 

Some  silent  red  men  cross  your  track  ; 
Some  sun-tann'd  trappers  come  and  go ; 
Some  rolling  seas  of  buffalo 
Break  thunder-like  and  far  away, 
Against  the  foot  hills,  breaking  back, 
Like  breakers  of  some  troubled  bay  ; 
But  not  a  voice  the  long,  lone  day. 

Some  white  tail'd  antelope  flow  by, 
So  airy-like  ;  some  foxes  shy, 
And  shadow-like  shoot  to  and  fro. 
Like  weaver's  shuttles  as  you  pass — ; 
And  now  and  then  from  out  the  grass, 
You  hear  some  lone  bird  chick,  and  call, 
A  sharp  keen  call  for  her  lost  brood. 
That  only  make  the  solitude, 
That  mantles  like  some  sombre  pall. 
Seem  deeper  still,  and  that  is  all. 

A  wide  domain  of  mysteries, 
And  signs  that  men  misunderstand ! 
A  land  of  space  and  dreams :  a  land 
Of  sea,  salt  lakes  and  dried  up  seas ! 
A  land  of  caves  and  caravans, 
And  lonely  wells  and  pools. 

A  land 
That  hath  its  purposes  and  plans. 
That  seem  so  like  dead  Palestine, 
Save  that  its  wastes  have  no  confine, 
Till  pushed  against  the  levell'd  skies. 
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How  the  Piiites    Jiufff   their   DeatL — 

There  soeins  to  be  a  very  irrc^jular  custom  in 
practice  ainouj^  tliis  trilie  of  Imliuiis,  in  rcft-r- 
ence  to  tilt!  «li,sj)«)sition  tliey  make  of  tlicir  ii<-aii. 
When  one  of  their  nnmber  is  sick,  tiie  mMviccs 
of  a  Mi'iiicine  Man,  fw  he  i.s  caili-d,  are  mailu 
availal)le,  andall  his  arts  and  skill  are  exliaustcil 
to  ertrct  a  recovery  if  possible.  The  Mf»licine 
Man  comes,  and  goes  throii,rh  a  system  of  con- 
t<jrtions,  which  would  nick  tln!  frame  of  a  white 
person  till  it  was  unjointed,  makes  passes  with 
the  hands  over  the  body  of  the  sick  one,  and 
keeps  up  a  continual  howl  that  must  prate  very 
harshly  upon  the  nerves  of  a  sensitive  person. 
Amid-it  these  motions  ami  tj^roans  and  passes,  the 
victim  to  disease  lingers,  until  dt-ath  puts  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  WIumi  the  liual  dissolu- 
tion has  occurred,  the  body  hardly  has  time  to 
bacom^  cold,  before  it  is  wra|)pi'd  in  a  blankt-t, 
or  old  cloths,  and  preparations  are  ma<le  for  thi; 
burial.  This  is  done  in  secret,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  though  many  have  died  since  the 
advent  of  the  whites  into  this  country,  not  a 
single  person,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  knows  of 
the  burial  place  of  a  Piute  Indian.  The  Indians 
will  scatter  in  small  parties,  some  of  whom,  it  is 
supposed,  will  dig  a  grave,  or  perhaps  several  of 
them  ;  and  though  their  actions  may  be  closely 
watched,  they  somehow  manage  to  spirit  away 
the  body  and  conceal  it  in  its  final  resting-place 
so  completely,  that  its  location  is  unknown. 
Wiiether  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  decea,sfd 
are  mule  aciiuainted  witli  the  burial  place,  we 
could  not  learn,  but  judge  not,  from  the  fact 
that  all  traces  of  the  grave  are  obliteratetl  from 
Ikuuiu  view.  This  custom  of  concealing  their 
d  ;atl,  so  very  strange  to  us,  is  said  to  be  univer- 
sal ammg  this  tribe.  Another  singular  custom 
among  them,  is  to  remove  the  tent,  or  wick-ee-up, 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  lx)dy  is  taken  away. 
They  claim  that  an  evil  spirit  lias  cursed  the 
spot,  ami  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
remain  in  the  "  wick-ee "  longer,  or  on  the 
ground  where  it  stood.  They  hasten  into  this 
work  as  if  actuated  by  the  greatest  fear,  ami, 
ever  afterwards,  seem  to  regard  it  with  suspicious 
awe. 

How  the  Phitefi  Catch  Fish. — Xearly 
all  tlie  Indians  seen  on  the  line  of  the  road  be- 
tweiiu  Battle  Mountain  and  Keno,  are  Piutes. 
Thev  are  great  rabbit-hunters,  and  very  success- 
ful in  fishing.  They  make  h<K>ks  from  rabbit 
bones  and  greasewoi)d.  which  are  certainly  su- 
P'rior  to  the  most  improved  article  made  by  the 
whites.  This  hook  is  in  the  shape  of  what 
might  be  called  the  letter  "  V  "  condensed  ;  that 
is,  the  jMongs  do  not  spread  very  far.  \  lim-. 
made  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  or  tin*  bark  of  a 
species  of  wild  hemp,  is  attached  to  this  luMik  at 
the  angle,  ami  baite  i  with  a  snail  or  fresh  water 
blooilsncker.  Several  of  th-se  hooks  are  tied  to 
a  heavier  line,  or  a  piece  of  light  rojM-,  one  Hl>«)ve 
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Leaving  Rattle  Mountain  yuc  have  a  ^Iraikht 
track  for  aUmt  1.11  mile^,  acrt>t>jt  a  i>nk>'  biu^h 
plain,  the  river  and  a  narrow  sttip  u(  tutliiii- 
iands,  on  our  right. 

J'iiite, — .'>1J»  miles  fnim  San  Francisco,  »ith 
no  elevation  given,  ami 
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surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  On  the 
western  slope  of  this  mountain,  and  about  seven 
miles  from  the  station,  are  some  hot  springs  simi- 
lar to  others  found  in  the  Great  Basin.  But 
these  springs  are  no  more  peculiar  than  those 
found  at  Golcouda.  a  few  miles  below,  nor  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  near  Beowawe,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  A  gentleman 
who  camped  four  days  near  them,  while  in  pur- 
suit of  a  marauding  party  of  Indians,  informs  us 
that  there  are  four  springs  at  the  place  alluded  to, 
ttiat  they  vary  in  temperature,  and  that  only  one 
is  boiling  hot,  from  which  steam  simply  i-ises  in 
the  cool  mornings  of  the  season.  The  waters  of 
this  particular  spring  are  very  fine  for  drinking, 
when  cooled.  These  springs  are  not  in  siglit 
from  the  railroad,  nor  can  the  steam  therefrom 
be  seen.  About  the  only  way  one  can  become 
scalded  is  to  tumble  into  it.  In  such  a  case, 
something  more  than  "  simple  cerate  and  the 
prayers  of  friends "  will  be  required.  During 
the  passage  of  the  Humboldt  Valley  we  cross 
several  dry  valleys,  between  ranges  of  mountains, 
that  seem  to  be  cut  in  twain  by  the  river.  These 
valleys  are  mostly  covered  with  sand  and  sage 
brush ;  occasionally  have  streams  flowing  down 
from  the  mountains  which  soon  sink  in  the  sands. 
There  is  a  wide  valley  of  this  description  north 
of  the  track  as  we  approach 

Ii'on  Point, — 491  miles  from  San  Francisco; 
elevation,  4,375  feet.  This  station  is  near  the 
point  of  a  low  ridge,  with  barren  sides  and  rocky 
summit;  the  rocks  a  little  reddish,  indicating 
the  proximity  of  iron.  It  is  a  shipping  point 
for  cattle,  and  has  extensive  stock-yards,  though 
there  are  no  other  accommodations  near  by. 
This  ridge  was  formerly  considered  the  bound- 
ary line  Isetween  the  Shoshones  and  Piutes,  and 
a  trespass  by  either  party  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  an  Indian  war.  The  wasting  away  of  these 
tribes,  however,  renders  the  line  simply  imagin- 
ary, and  the  rights  of  either  party  to  exclusive 
privileges  on  either  side  are  no  longer  regarded. 
The  valley  now  narrows,  and  we  pass  through  a 
sort  of  a  canon,  with  high  bkiffson  both  sides  of 
the  road.  We  wind  round  numerous  curves,  and 
after  the  canon  is  passed,  we  shall  see  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  irrigating  ditch  that  was  started 
here  by  a  French  company  to  take  water  from 
the  Humboldt  and  carry  it  down  the  valley  quite 
a  distance  for  irrigating  and  mill  purposes.  A 
great  amount  of  labor  and  money  was  expended 
upon  this  enterprise,  but  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. We  believe  a  small  outlay,  compara- 
tively, would  now  make  it  a  success."  The  ditch 
began  at  an  adobe  house,  just  as  we  are  through 
a  short  canon  and  as  the  valley  again  begins  to 
widen.  This  pass  was  called  Emigrant  Canon 
in  the  days  of  wagon  travel. 

Golcouda, — 478  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,:38.")  feet.  The  little  town 
here  has  one  or  two  stores,  a  hotel,  several  adobe 


houses  and  the  usual  railroad  conveniences. 
Golcouda  is  favorably  located,  as  regards  two  or 
three  important  mining  districts,  and  will  event- 
ually do  considerable  business  with  them.  It  is 
also  the  location  of  some  eight  or  ten  hot  mineral 
springs,  which  are  passed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
track,  just  after  leaving  town.  These  springs 
vary  in  temperature  from  cool,  or  tepid  water,  to 
that  which  is  boiling  hot.  The  swimming  bath 
— an  excavation  in  the  ground — is  supplied  with 
tepid  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  exhilarating. 
The  Boiling  Spring  —  exact  temperature  and 
analysis  unknown — is  utilized  by  the  farmers  in 
the  valley  in  scalding  their  swine.  The  water  is 
said  to  be  hot  enough  to  boil  an  ^gg  in  one  min- 
ute. Here  clouds  of  steam  can  be  seen  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  rising  from  the  hot  water  and 
warm  soil  surrounding. 

One  of  the  springs  near  this  station  is  also  a 
curiosity,  and  should  be  visited  by  tourists.  It 
is  conical  in  shape,  like  an  inverted  tea-cup,  four 
or  five  feet  high,  with  a  basin  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  top.  Formerly,  the  water  came 
in  at  the  bottom  of  this  basin  and  bubbled  over 
the  rim  ;  but  a  few  years  since,  it  was  tapped 
fi'om  below,  and  the  water  now  flows  out  at 
the  side,  leaving  the  basin  and  cone  as  it  was 
foi-med,  by  the  sedimentary  incrustations  and 
deposit.  The  water  flowing  from  the  hot 
spring  is  used  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the 
owners  of  the  spring  have  a  monopoly  of  early 
vegetable  "  garden  truck," raising  early  ladishes, 
lettuce,  onions,  etc.,  before  their  season,  by  the 
warmth  produced  from  the  hot  water.  It  is 
expected  that  the  springs  will  be  improved  this 
year  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bathing-house 
and  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 

Gold  Run  Mining  District,  south  of  Golcouda, 
is  tributary  to  the  place.  The  mines  are  re- 
ported rich  in  large  bodies  of  ore,  but  not  of  a 
very  high  grade.  They  aie,  however,  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  not  more  than  10  or  15  miles  from 
the  railroad,  with  good  wagon  roads  the  entire 
distance.  The  ore  in  this  district  is  both  smelt- 
ing and  milling — but  requires  roasting  if  it  is 
to  be  milled.  Three  prospects  are  now  being 
worked.  About  three  miles  from  town  is  a  small 
four-stamp  mill,  which  is  running  on  ore  from 
this  district. 

Paradise  District  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  is 
about  18  miles  north  of  Golcouda.  The  ore  is 
said  to  be  a  rich  milling  variety,  but  the  pros- 
pects are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  deter- 
mine the  true  value  of  the  district. 

Tule, — 5:50  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with  an 
elevation  of  4.:5l:3  feet.  It  is  simply  a  side  track 
of  no  importance  to  travelers,  and  trains  seldom 
stop.  After  leaving  Golcouda,  we  look  toward 
the  north  and  see  the  opening  of  Eden  Valley. 
East  of  this  valley,  and  to  our  right,  is  the  Sol- 
dier's Spring  Range,  a  broken  range  of  mount- 
ains.    Eden  Valley  extends  north  to  the  Little 
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Humboldt  River.    In  fact,  this  river  flows  through 

tliii  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  and  ri.st-s  in  the 
ran^^e  just  iiatm-d,  and  (lows  in  a  .snuth-westerlv 
direction  throiit^h  raradise  Valley  and  iniites 
with  the  Humboldt,  nearly  o|)po.site,  north  of 
Tule.  I'aradise  Valley  is  a  tine  aj,nicultural 
basin,  thickly  settled,  about  30  miles  north. 
Paradise  Valley  is  the  name  of  the  |K)st-<)rtice — 
a  semi-weekly  line -of  mail  stages  connecting  it 
with  Winnenmcca,  the  county-seat  of  HuniiM>idt 
County.  This  valley  is  shaped  like  ;i  lior.se^hoe, 
and  pnxluces  superior  crops  of  barley,  wheat, 
rye  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  It  seems  to 
liave  a  depression  in  the  center,  and,  wliile  it  is 
nearly  all  cultivated,  the  best  crops  are  raised  on 
the  sK)pes  toward  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  a 
black,  gravelly  loam,  and  sage  brush  grows  on 
the  siopi?s  to  enormous  size.  Experiments  in 
fruit  culture  have  been  tried,  but,  thus  far,  with 
indifferent  success.  I'aradise  Valley  has  a  flour- 
ing-mill,  store  and  dwellings,  and  gives  everv  in- 
dication of  thrift.  Its  name  indicates  the  liigh 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  settlers.  It  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the  mnner- 
ous  streams  Hovving  down  from  them,  atford  am- 
ple water  for  irrigati(m.  Most  of  these  streams 
sink  in  the  ground  before  they  reach  the  F^ittle 
Humboldt.     Five  miles  beyond  Tule,  we  reach 

Wintn'itmcvAi, — 4t);5  miles  from  San  Frati- 
cisco  ;  elevation,  4,.}  {2  feet.  It  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  chief  of  the  Piute  tribeof  Indians. 
The  nam  '■.  itself  means  "  chief,"  and  is  given  to 
any  m-Mnber  of  the  tribe  who  holds  that  c)tHce. 
The  Piutes  are  divided  into  s^n'eral  bands,  each 
under  a  chief  they  call  "  Cai>tan,"  thought  ht-re 
to  be  derived  from  th ;  Spanish,  and  to  ni'-an  the 
sain i  as  our  English  word,  •"captain."  Winne- 
mucca  is  now  about  70  years  old.  and  lives  on 
the  Malheur  II  !servatiou,  in  Oregon — a  reserva- 
tion occupied  by  the  Piutes  an  1  Bannocks.  He 
is  very  much  respected  —  almost  worshipi'd  by 
his  dusky  followers. 

The  town  is  the  county-seat  of  Humboltlt 
County,  and  has  a  population  of  about  l.'JtH) 
piople,  among  whom  are  some  Indians,  and  (juite 
a  number  of  Chinamen.  It  is  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  IIuinl)oldt  Division  of  the  Central 
Paoitic,  has  a  large  roundhouse,  two  large  freight 
depots  and  the  usual  ottices,  etc.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  therailroai  business.  An  elegant 
brick  court-house  has  b -en  erected,  together  with 
several  stores,  hotels,  shops,  a  large  Houring-mill, 
a  foundry,  a  ten-stamp  ipiartz  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city for  crushing  ten  tons  of  ore  evi-ry  'J I  hours, 
and  other  public  improvements  completed,  or  in 
contemplation.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts — upper  and  lower;  the  latter  being  built 
on  the  bottom  land  near  the  river,  ami  the  iii)p«'r, 
on  a  huge  sand-bank,  atljoining  the  railn>a<l. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  fram.'.  though  a  few- 
are  built  of  brick,  or  adolie,  which,  in  this  we.Ht- 
ern  country,  are  called  "dob.',"  for  short. 


There  is  a  achnol-hotuie  with  iwvw.. 
for  alK)ut  l.*i<>  piiniU — two 

cliureliej,.       Ii  i.H  aU)  quite 
cattle    and    wool.     Aliout     ■ 
were  Mhip{M-d  tn  till-  .San  1 

this  plartf,  in   th**   monthn  <.;  .1., ,  , 

ruary  of  the  pi.-*.iil  year.  In  ih.- 
liiT.').  over  .')<MI.(nki  II.m.  of  wor>l  wit»-  - 
New  York  and  lV>>iUin  ninrkeLH.  I' 
shipping  iMiiiit  tn  Ciitnp  Mcl)<-mn'it 
northern  line  of  tlie  .SLate;!*!  .Silver 
ikii.se  Citv.   Idaho;    and    Uj    liakiT    & 


..I  I.-  .1 


(  i(V    iind 
It]    (jrmiit 


WIXNEMIOA,  THK   XArotroJt  or  Tlir 

Counties,    in  wuiIImm  "U.       I  ie 

lines  are  as  follow?* :      i  nt:d  nt  > 

to  Silver  City  and  It<«i^  t  ti>.    I 
to  Silver  City.  'JH'  mile*,  ••xU'i' 
miles  farther.      The   Kann-  line  Mil 
.McDermott,    H.'>    iniU-*     distant       > 
line.  .Mondav*  anil    Friday*,   to    V 
4.')  mile.s.      Weekly  line— 1MXMI  I 

and  to  carry  the  mail  *      ' 

leaving    at    jire.sent  e\ 
also  an  immens**  fn-i 

th."  mining  di^trictH  and   «!«*• 

I.l.'iho  T.-rritory.     \\>  '«   ^'"'    " 

the    ni.id    Ix'twwn   thin  pi.vf  mikI    "* 
Th.-  following   mining   .lintrirt*   a; 
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to  Winnemucca  and  located  in  Humboldt 
County  :  beginning  noi'th  of  the  railroad — there 
are  placer  mines  west  of  Paradise  Valley  and 
settlement;  at  Willow  Creek  about  60  miles  dis- 
tant from  Winnemucca.  Bartlett  Creek  Mines, 
gold  and  silver,  100  miles  distant.  Varyville  is 
the  town  of  this  camp.  It  has  about  a  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  is  north-west  of  this  city.  Two 
quartz  mills  are  in  operation  there,  controlled  by 
a  Chicago  company.  Pueblo  District — copper 
mines,  about  100  miles  distant.  W^innemucca 
District — silver,  two  miles  west  of  town,  mines 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Humboldt  Mining 
Company,  which  has  a  ten-stamp  quartz  mill  in 
town,  supplied  in  part  with  ore  from  their  mine, 
and  run  on  custom  ore  at  times.  The  ores  in 
this  vicinity  have  to  be  roasted,  and  this  mill 
has  a  drop  furnace — the  ore  dropping  through 
the  flaming  fire  instead  of  being  turned  in  a 
revolving  heated  cylinder. 

Central  District  in  Eugene  Mountain,  south- 
west of  town,  produces  silver  ore  and  has  a 
quartz  mill. 

South  of  the  railroad  there  is  Jersey  District 
and  town,  65  miles  distant.  The  business  of 
this  mining  camp  is  divided  between  Battle 
Mountain  and  this  place — both  claiming  it. 
The  town  has  about  200  people.  The  ore  is 
ai'gentiferous  galena,  rather  above  the  average 
grade,  and  is  found  in  large  quantities.  A 
smelting  furnace  has  been  erected  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  base  bullion  has  been  turned  out. 
Tlie  smelter  has  a  capacity  of  25  tons  per  day. 
The  shaft  in  the  mine  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  1:30  feet,  and  levels  run  about  300  feet.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  very  promising  mining  district. 

Antimony  District  is  80  miles  due  south  of 
Winnemucca.  Slabs  of  that  mineral,  weighing 
thiee  tons,  and  averaging  70  per  cent,  pure  anti- 
mony, can  be  obtained  in  this  district.  Near  it 
is  the  Humboldt  Salt  Marsh,  where  salt,  95  per 
cent,  pure,  can  be  shoveled  up  by  the  wagon- 
load.  This  salt  deposit  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  supply  seems  to  be  exhaustless.  Underneath 
the  surface  deposit,  rock  salt,  or  salt  in  large 
cakes  or  slabs,  is  taken  out,  in  the  driest  part  of 
the  season,  by  the  ton. 

In  the  valley  leading  to  the  above-named  dis- 
trict are  some  very  fine  liot  springs,  but  they  are 
so  common  here  as  to  be  no  curiosity.  Twelve 
miles  out,  in  the  same  valley,  is  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  thickly  settled,  where  not  only 
grain  and  vegetables  Iiave  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated, but  the  experiments  in  fruit  culture 
have  also  proved  successful.  At  the  county  fair, 
held  in  this  city  during  the  fall  of  187;j,  fine 
specimens  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
were  exhibited  which  were  raised  in  this  valley. 

Bolivia  District,  silver  ore,  70  miles  away. 
Ore  from  this  district  is  shipped  to  various 
points;  some  to  the  mill  here  that  is  claimed  to 
average  $500  per  ton.     Comminsville  Camp,  in 


Sierra  District,  produces  gold  and  silver  ore.  A 
ten-stamp  mill  is  erected  there. 

As  the  tourist  walks  the  platform  at  this  place, 
looking  across  the  river  to  the  right,  he  will  see 
Winnemucca  Mountain,  but  a  short  distance 
away,  overlooking  the  town.  To  the  left,  he  will 
observe  the  peaks  of  the  Franklin  or  Sonoma 
Range.  To  the  east,  and  somewhat  distant,  are 
the  ragged  summits  of  the  Soldier's  Spring 
Range,  while  a  little  to  the  south-west,  but  ap- 
parently in  front,  Eugene  Mountain  lifts  itself 
up  as  a  landmark  to  guide  the  traveler  on  his 
way.  This  mountain  will  be  passed  on  our  left 
as  we  continue  the  journey. 

Winnemucca  has  two  newspapers.  The  Daily 
Humboldt  Refjlsler  and  the  Daily  Silver  State. 
Both  are  energetic  little  sheets,  and  fitly  illus- 
trate the  enterprise  of  these  western  towns. 
Across  the  river,  over  a  wooden  bridge,  is  located 
the  cemetery,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead 
are  enclosed.  It  is  on  an  elevated,  sandy  bench,  tlie 
second  terrace  or  step  from  the  river  level.  By 
it  winds  the  stage  road  to  Idaho  and  the  north. 
The  Piutes  have  their  tents  scattered  on  all 
sides  of  the  town,  to  which  the  euphonious  name 
of  "  Wick-ee-ups  "  is  given.  They  serve  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  departing  glory — if  they  ever 
liad  any — of  the  Indian  race.  In  this  tribe,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  licentiousness  among  their 
women  is  very  rare,  and  virtue  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  But  very  few  half-breed  Indians  can  be 
found,  or  are  they  known  in  the  State.  This 
tribe,  with  the  Bannocks,  were  especially  hostile 
to  the  whites  in  an  early  day,  and  fought  for 
many  yeai's  with  desperation  and  cruelty  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  and  development  of  this 
country.  Their  courage  and  deadly  enmity  has 
been  displayed  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  and 
if  there  are  families  in  the  f^ast,  or  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  wl:o  still  mourn  the  loss  of  missing  ones, 
who  were  last  heard  of  as  crossing  the  plains, 
some  Indian  warrior,  yet  living,  might  be  able  to 
explain  the  mystery  which  has  enveloped  their 
final  doom.  For  a  number  of  years,  with  cease- 
less vigilance,  they  hung  around  the  trains  of 
emigrants,  eager  to  dispatch  a  stray  victim,  or 
upon  the  borders  of  settlements,  ready  to  strike 
down  the  hardy  pioneer  at  the  fii'st  favoiable 
opportunity.  At  present,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, tliey  live  upon  the  bounty  of  their  foinier 
enemies,  and  are  slowly,  but  surely  learning,  by 
example,  the  ways  of  civilization.  As  a  class, 
however,  they  are  still  indolent,  dirty  and  cov- 
ered with  vermin.  But  they  begin  to  learn  the 
worth  of  money,  and  know  already  that  it  has  a 
purchasing  power  which  will  supply  their  scanty 
wardrobe,  and  satisfy  their  longing  appetites. 

The  mines  on  the  top  of  Winnemucca  Mount- 
ain are  plainly  seen,  and  the  road  that  leads  to 
them,  from  the  cars,  and  the  tourist  from  this 
will  be  able  to  understand  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  process  of  getting  out  ore. 
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As  we  pass  westward,  a  grand  view  of  a  distant 
ranj^e  i.s  obtained  between  Winneinncca  and 
Black  Butte.  The  hist  named  mountain  is  an 
isolated  peak,  and  stands  out  like  a  sentinel  on 
puard.  As  we  approach  the  hij,dier  peaks  of  the 
East  or  Humboldt  Kantje,  we  juiss 

Hose  i'l't-ek, — l;j;i  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,;{'J2  feet.  It  is  an  unim- 
portant station,  with  side  track,  etc.  You  will 
iiave  to  look  sliai-p  to  see  the  creek,  or  the  rf)scs, 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  you  will  discover  jilfnty 
of  satje  brush.  It  is  a  staple  article,  in  this 
country.  The  river  still  winds  its  way  alonjjour 
right,  and  there  is  an  occasional  ranche  on  the 
mountain  slope,  where  the  water  from  some 
sprinL,^  or  little  creek,  can  be  obtained  for  irriga- 
tion. 

liasithrri'n, 
—  4  13  miles 
from  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  elevation 
4,327  feet.  If 
roses  were  few 
and  far  be- 
tween, at  the 
last  station, 
raspberries  are 
less  frequent 
here.  But  these 
names  are  tanta- 
lizing and  sug- 
gestive in  the 
places  tliey  are 
a  p  ]i  1  i  e  d  to. 
Having  turned 
the  point  of 
East  Range,  we 
bear  off  to  the 
left.  Eugene 
Mountain  is 
now  on  our 
right,  across  the 
H  u  m  b  o  1  d  t 
Kiver. 

Mill  Cifff,— 
\'\'>  milf's  from 
San  Francisco, 
with  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,2"25 
feet.  This  was  once  a  town  with  great  prospects. 
It  was  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  irrigating  ditdi, 
which  we  have  seen  beyond  Winnemucca  and  (Jol- 
conda,  and  this  ditch,  by  a  small  expenditure  of 
money,  could  now  be  made  availalile,  as  far  as 
AVinnemucca.  The  Humboldt  .Mining  Company, 
owning  the  stamp  mill  at  that  place,  alreaily  al- 
luiled  to,  also  own  this  ditch.  The  French  capi- 
talists, who  put  their  money  into  the  enterjirise, 
long  since  al)andoned  it.  Mill  City,  in  their  im- 
agination, was  to  be  the  seat  of  empire — a  mighty 
city  of  the  plains,  of  influence  and  jxiwer.  Th«' 
banks  of  the  canal  they  partially  dug,  were  to  be 
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Surveys  have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  supposed 
the  men  in  the  Central  Pacific  Company  will 
build  it,  and  the  junction  with  this  road  will  be 
either  here  or  near  here.  Through  this  gap 
travelers  in  the  old  emigrant  times,  turned  off  to 
go  by  the  Honey  Lake  Route  to  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon.  A  natural  road 
with  easy  grades  is  claimed  for  this  route.  In 
coming  down  this  valley  from  Mill  City,  we  pass 
a  high  mountain  on  our  left, — said  to  be  the 
highest  peak  in  Nevada — 8,000  feet  high.  It  is 
called  Star  peak.  The  elevation  given  is  the 
common  rumor  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  certainly 
a  high  mountain,  and  its  lofty  towers  are  nearly 
always  covered  with  snow.  Opposite  this 
mountain  is 

Humboldt, — 423  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4r,'236  feet  above  the  sea, — 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  We 
have  been  coming  down  hill  all  the  way  from 
Wells,  and  yet  we  are  no  lower  than  when  we 
left  Ogden.     We  have  now  arrived  at 

An  Oasis  in  the  Desert, 

The  traveler  from  the  East,  will  be  especially 
delighted  with  this  spot.  It  will  remind  him  of 
things  human,  of  living  in  a  land  of  cultivation 
again.  The  first  growing  trees  since  leaving 
Ogden  will  be  seen  here,  with  green  grass,  shady 
bowers  and  flowing  fountains.  Humboldt 
House  is  a  regular  breakfast  and  supper  station, 
at  which  all  passenger  trains  stop  for  meals. 
The  proprietors  have  been  here  quite  a  number 
of  years,  and  seem  to  delight  in  making  their 
house,  and  surroundings  beautiful  and  attractive 
to  the  traveling  public.  A  fountain  surrounded 
with  an  iron  fence,  springs  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  while  gold-fish  swim  around  in  the  basin 
below.  East  of  the  house,  trees,  locusts  and 
poplars  are  growing  finely,  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  thick  matting  of  blue-grass.  At 
first  this  lot  was  sown  to  alfalfa,  which  grew 
very  rank  and  strong.  Blue-grass  seed  was 
afterwards  sown,  and  now  it  has  rooted  every- 
thing else  out  and  grows  luxuriantly.  A  field 
south  of  the  road  toward  the  mountain,  has  pro- 
duced 18  tons  of  alfalfa  at  one  cutting,  and  has 
been  cut  from  five  to  seven  times  a  year.  In  the 
garden  north  of  the  house,  toward  the  valley,  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
average  yield  of  potatoes  is  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  the  very  best  quality.  We  were,  how- 
ever, particularly  interested  in  the  experiments 
made  in  fruit  growing.  Here  in  the  midst, 
almost,  of  the  Great  Nevada  Desert,  with  barren- 
ness and  desolation  spread  out  on  every  hand — 
with  a  high  rocky  mountain  on  one  side,  and  a 
huge  alkali  flat  on  the  other,  nestled  under  the 
towering  cliffs  as  though  it  would  claim  shelter 
and  protection,  is  this  Oasis  in  the  desert, — this 
reminder  of  more  genial  climes  and  a  more 
kindly    soil — this    relief    from    the  wearisome, 


dreary  views,  which  have  everywhere  met  our 
gaze,  over  the  largest  part  of  the  journey.  The 
experiments  so  successful  here  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  desert  can  be  reclaimed  and 
"  made  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Grit, 
labor  and  above  all,  water,  will  do  it.  Here  is 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees  five  years  old,  bearing 
not  only  fiuit  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  that 
raised  in  California,  but  superior  in  flavor — in 
fact  retaining  the  flavor  of  eastern  apples. 
These  apple  trees  of  all  varieties  are  prolific 
bearers,  a)id  the  same  is  true  of  the  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  In  the  orchard  and 
opposite  the  water  tank,  is  a  fish-pond  some 
25  or  30  feet  in  diameter.  In  it  are  trout,  great 
speckled  fellows,  very  thick  and  very  shy. 
Rocky  coves  have  been  built  for  them  in  the 
bottom  and  center  of  the  basin,  and  here  they 
hide — seeking  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  hot  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  also  from  those  of  the  silvery 
moon.  The  experiments  first  made  with  these 
fish  were  costly,  but  have  at  last  proved  suc- 
cessful. This  place  and  its  surroundings  cause 
the  traveler  not  only  to  rejoice  over  the  scene 
which  here  greets  his  gaze,  but  serves  to  remind 
him  of  home — of  '*  God's  country  "  either  in  the 
far  East  or,  at  tins  point,  in  the  nearer  West. 

In  tlie  fish-pond  mentioned,  there  are  a  couple 
of  wild  geese,  and  a  Mandarin  duck  said  to  be 
from  Japan.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  creature 
with  tufts  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  its  head, 
and  finely  colored  plumage.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Humboldt  House,  seem  to  strive  to  offer 
attractions  to  their  guests  in  both  their  indoor 
accommodations,  and  outside  arrangements. 

The  station  has  .shipped  a  large  number  of 
cattle,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  suljihur 
or  brimstone,  that  is  manufactured  some  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  the  place.  The  old  emigrant 
road  spoken  of  as  leading  to  Northern  California 
and  Southern  Oregon,  wdnds  around  the  base  of 
Eugene  Mountain  and  near  a  low  butte,  re- 
sembling a  haystack,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
distance  across  the  alkali  flats.  This  road  was 
laid  out  by  General  F.  W.  Lander,  who  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  1861,  and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  wagon  routes  to  the  regions  named. 
The  Humboldt  House  is  the  place  of  resort  for 
tourists  who  desire  to  visit  the  sulphur  mines. 
Star  Peak,  or  the  mining  districts  in  the  Hum- 
boldt Range,  Eugene  Alountain,  and  the  Ante- 
lope Range.  The  latter  is  a  low  range  on  our 
right,  beginning  as  we  leave  this  station.  In 
front  and  south-east  of  tlie  Humboldt  House,  is 
the  Humboldt  Mining  District,  four  to  six  miles 
distant.  Humboldt  Canon  opens  in  the  mountain 
side,  in  which  was  formerly  located  Humboldt 
City.  Mines  were  first  discovered  in  the  rocky 
gorges  of  this  range  in  1861,  and  there  was  a  great 
rush  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
"  City  "  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  at  one 
time  contained  about  500  people.     Several  sub- 
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stantial  hi  ildinps  wnro  erectM,  a  few  of  wliich 
sti.l  rfiiiaiii.  The  mines  wcro  dillgontlv  pio:*- 
pected,  l)Ut  not  rewarded  with  immediate  suc- 
cess, the  exoenses  of  liviiij,'  and  imildin:^  being 
very  great,  together  w.th  the  detennineil  lios- 
tility  of  the  Indians,  the  peo|>le  U-ft  it  a» 
suddeidy  as  they  came.  The  district  remained 
idle  until  1S74-5,  when  work  was  again  begun 
by  a  few  iuflividuals,  and  the  mines  are  now  be- 
ing re-opmed  with  rich  develojunents  and  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  ore  is  gf>ld,  silver  ancl 
argentiferous  galei.a. 

Antelope  District  is  10  miles  away,  in  a  west- 
erly direction  ;  Geneva  District  is  'Jl  miles  dis- 
tant, in  a  north-wi'sterly  direction  ;  both  of  these 
are  but  little  developed. 
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TWO  BITS  TO  SEE  Til 


The  sulphur  mines  are  30  miles  away,  in  a 
north-west  -rly  direction.  Very  large  deposits  of 
native  sulphur  are  found  in  these  mines  which 
will  average  nearly  75  per  cent.  pure.  There  .ire 
two  mines  opened.  One  calle«i  the  Me  Worthy 
Mine,  located  and  devcloj>ed  by  Mr.  MrW.irthv, 
is  now  operated  I  y  a  San  Francisco  company. 
The  product  of  this  mine  is  n-fined  by  retorts, 
three  in  number,  wliich  are  now  in  :ictive  opera- 
tion, and  which  are  capable  of  producing  alxnit 
three  tons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mines  of  the  Pacific  Sulphur  Company  are  about 
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greatly  accelerate  the  melting  process.  Hum- 
boldt is  the  business  center  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts named,  and  has  bright  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  Oregon  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  was  surveyed  in  1875,  will  leave 
the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific,  between  Mill 
City  and  Humboldt,  cross  the  Rabbit  Hole  Mount- 
ains, Mud  Lakes,  thence  northerly  to  Goose  Lake, 
then  on  to  Klamath  Lake,  and  across  the  Cascade 
Mountains  near  Fort  Klamath,  to  intersect  the 
completed  railroad  in  Oregon.  This  road  is  to 
be  constructed  by  an  Oregon  company,  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  but  will  be 
a  feeder  to  it,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of 
the  principal  owners  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road are  giving  it  some  of  their  support.  It  ]s 
expected  to  be  in  progress  next  year,  and  com- 
pleted between  Humboldt  and  some  point  on  the 
California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  near  Eugene 
City,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  within  five  years. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  these  mines, 
and  in  close  proximity  around  them,  is  a  vast 
alkali  desert  covering  a  large  area  of  ground. 
Of  all  the  dreary  wastes  to  be  seen  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  counti-y,  this  desert  is  one  of  the  most 
forbidding  and  desolate. 

About  half  a  mile  west  of  Humboldt,  on  our 
right,  is  a  sulphur  deposit.  It  seems  to  be  near 
the  remains  of  what  was  once,  evidently,  a  sul- 
phur spring,  long  since  dried  up.  It  is  not 
worked  for  the  reason  of  its  impurities — a  far 
better  article  of  crude  is  being  obtained  else- 
where. The  river,  still  on  our  right,  seems  to 
have  cut  a  deeper  channel  in  the  valley,  and  is 
seldom  seen  from  the  cars.  On  our  left  are  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  Humboldt  Range.  The 
valley  itself  becomes  more  undulating,  but  still 
retains  its  dull  monotony. 

A  Vifjilanve  Couiinittee  Incident, — The 
following  incident  which  happened  in  one  of  the 
Nevada  mining  towns,  is  vouched  for  by  Clar- 
ence King : 

Early  iu  the  fifties,  on  a  still,  hot  summer's 
afternoon,  a  certain  man,  in  a  camp  of  the 
northern  mines,  which  shall  be  nameless,  having 
tracked  his  two  donkeys  and  one  horse  a  half 
mile,  and  discovering  that  a  man's  track  with 
spur  marks  followed  them,  came  back  to  town 
and  told  "  the  boys,"  who  loitered  about  a  popu- 
lar saloon,  that  in  his  opinion  some  IMexican  had 
stolen  the  animals.  Such  news  as  this  demanded, 
naturally,  drinks  all  round. 

"  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  said  one  who  as- 
sumed leadership,  "  that  just  naturally  to  shoot 
these  greasers  aint  the  best  way?  Give  'em  a 
fair  jury  ti'ial,  and  rope  'em  up  with  all  the 
majesty  of  the  law.     That's  the  cure." 

Such  words  of  moderation  werfe  well  received, 
and  they  drank  again  to  "  Here's  hoping  we 
ketch  that  greaser." 

As  they  loafed  back  to  the  veranda,  a  Mexican 


walked  over  the  hill  brow,  jingling  iiis  spurs 
pleasantly  in  accord  with  a  whistled  waltz. 

The  advocate  for  the  law  said  in  an  undertone, 
"  That's  the  cuss." 

A  rush,  a  struggle,  and  the  JNIexican,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  lay  on  his  back  in  the  bar-room. 
The  camp  turned  out  to  a  man. 

Happily  such  cries  as  "  S/rinf/  him  up  !  "  ^^Burn 
the  doyyoned  lubricator  !  "  and  other  equally  pleas- 
ant phrases  fell  unheeded  upon  his  Spanish  ear. 
A  jury  was  quickly  gathered  in  the  street,  and 
despite  refusals  to  serve,  the  crowd  hurried  them 
in  behind  the  bar. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  case  was  made  by  the 
ci-devant  advocate,  and  they  showed  the  jury  in- 
to a  commodious  poker-room  where  were  seats 
grouped  about  neat  green  tables.  The  noise 
outside,  in  the  bar-i-oom,  by  and  by  died  away 
into  complete  silence,  but  from  afar  down  the 
canon  came  confused  sounds  as  of  disorderly 
cheei'ing.  They  came  nearer,  and  again  the 
light-hearted  noise  of  human  laughter  mingled 
with  clinking  glasses  around  the  bar. 

A  low  knock  at  the  juiy  door,  the  lock  burst 
in,  and  a  dozen  smiling  fellows  asked  the  ver- 
dict. A  foreman  promptly  answered,  ^^  Not 
guilty." 

With  volleyed  oaths,  and  ominous  laying  of 
hands  on  pistol  hilts,  the  boys  slammed  the  door 
with  "  You'll  have  to  do  better  than  that." 

In  half  an  hour  the  advocate  gently  opened 
the  door  again. 

"  Your  opinion,  gentlemen?" 

"  Guilty." 

"  Correct,  you  can  come  out.  We  hung  him 
an  hour  ago." 

The  jury  took  theirs  next,  and  when,  after  a 
few  minutes,  the  pleasant  village  returned  to  its 
former  tranquility,  it  was  "  allowed  "  at  more  than 
one  saloon,  that  "  Mexicans'll  know  enough  to 
let  white  men's  stock  alone  after  this."  One 
and  another  exchanged  the  belief  that  this  sort 
of  thing  was  more  sensible  than  "  nipping  'em  on 
sight." 

^^'^hen,  before  sunset,  the  bar-keeper  concluded 
to  sweep  some  dust  out  of  his  poker-room  back- 
door, he  felt  a  momentary  surprise  at  finding  the 
missing  horse  dozing  under  the  shadow  of  an 
oak,  and  the  two  lost  donkeys  serenely  masticat- 
ing playing-cards,  of  which  many  bushels  lay  in 
a  dirty  pile.  He  was  then  reminded  that  the 
animals  had  been  there  all  day. 

liye  Patch, — 411  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,2.57  feet.  In  early  days, 
in  the  canons  that  put  down  from  the  mountains 
near  here  and  along  the  banks  of  the  little 
creeks  flowing  through  them,  there  were  large 
patches  of  wild  rye,  from  which  the  station  took 
its  name.  The  increase,  however,  in  the  herds 
of  the  stockmen  has  destroyed  its  native  growth, 
and  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  small  station 
with  a  store  and  saloon,  freight-house,  side  track, 
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etc.  It  is  the  location  of  a  ten-stamp  mill  owned 
by  the  Kve  Patch  Mill  and  Mininj^  Company, 
and  wiiicli  is  supiilit-d  i)y  w*-  taki-n  from  the 
company's  mine  in  the  mountains  on  our  h-ft. 
This  mine  is  ahout  tour  miles  distant  from  the 
station.  The  Kye  Tatch  Mininjr  District,  and 
the  Eldorado  Minint;  District,  six  miles  awav, 
are  triliutary  to  this  place.  The  train  stops  hut 
a  momi'iit,  and  as  you  look  to  the  mountains,  on 
the  left,  two  hit,di  peaks  are  seen — the  left  one 
beini,'  Stark  I'eak,  and  the  rij,'ht  one  Kldorado 
Mountain.  This  is  the  best  view  of  these  mount- 
ains that  can  be  obtainctl.  Lcavinj,'  this  station, 
the  mountains  of  the  Humboldt  Uanji^e  gradually 
dwindle  into  hills,  and  a  conical  or  i.solated  little 
peak  across  the  ran^jje  is  .seen.  It  seems  fully  as 
prominent  as  a  wart  on  a  man's  no.se.  It  is  called 
lilack  Knob — a  very  ap|)ropriate  name — and  near 
it  is  Relief  Mine  and  mill.  There  is  no  stajje  to 
this  mining  district,  and  its  principal  business 
j)oint  is 

(h'eanfif — 400  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  4,181  feet.  The  descent 
from  Humboldt  has  been  (juite  rapid,  and  wo 
will  soon  be  at  the  lowest  elevation  in  this  great 
basin.  The  Antelope  Range  contiimes  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  Humboldt  Range  on  the 
left,  though  the  peaks  in  these  ranges  grow 
smaller  as  we  pass  this  place.  Oreana  is  the 
railroad  and  business  {X)int  for  the  following 
mining  districts  :  in  the  Antelope  Range  is  the 
Trinity  District,  seven  miles  away,  ore  princi- 
]ially  milling.  The  Governor  Booth  Mine  has 
the  most  developnaent  thus  far,  though  other 
jMOspects  are  said  to  be  looking  well.  Some  of 
the  ore  found  in  this  district  is  claimed  to  bo 
very  rich.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Arabia  Dis- 
trict, live  miles  from  the  station ;  it  has  smelts 
ing  ore.  Three  miles  from  the  mine  and  two 
mihis  from  the  station,  on  the  Humboldt  River, 
which  has  been  dammed  at  this  {xjint.  are  the 
smelling  furnaces,  where  the  ore  is  reduced  to 
base  bullion.  There  is  also  a  small  stamp  mill 
at  this  point.  The  principal  mint-s  thus  far 
developed  in  this  district  are  the  Vanderbilt, 
Montezuma  and  Hurricane,  and  the  ore  is  said 
to  average  Si  per  cent,  metal, — lead,  antimony 
and  silver.  South  of  the  railroa<l  first  comes 
the  Sacrament  District,  seven  miles  away.  It  h;us 
milling  ore  but  the  prospects  are  not  yet  devel- 
oped. Spring  Valley  District  is  next,  12  miles 
distixnt.  The  ore  is  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Eagle  Mine  has  a  fifteen-stam])  mill  inofM-ration 
reducing  the  ore.  Relief  District  follows,  10  miles 
from  Oreana.  It  h;vs  milling  ore  and  a  fivi»- 
stainp  mill.  At  the  south  end  of  this  district,  is 
a  very  superior  mine  of  antimony,  the  ores  of 
which  are  brought  to  this  station  and  ship{>e<l  to 
San  Francisco.  Bolivia  District  is  4(>  mil<'s 
away,  and  al>ounds  in  copj^r  ore.  Tidal  ^\  ave 
is  the  name  of  the  principal  mine;  Kello^g's 
Mine  is  next  in  importance.   Conveyances  to  these 
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Trinity  Range  on  our  right.  They  are  low, 
barren,  tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  the  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  action  become  more  apparent 
as  we  pass,  and  the  broken  lava  of  the  desert, 
the  cinders  and  scorice,  visible  in  places,  speak  of 
the  time  when  the  mountain  ranges  near  hei'e, 
were  seething  volcanoes  and  vomited  forth 
smoke,  flames,  fire  and  lava  with  great  profu- 
sion. Passing  Lovelock's  we  soon  arrive  at  a 
point,  where  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  the 
waters  of  Humboldt  Lake,  just  under  the  mount- 
ain ridge  on  our  left.  We  have  also  passed  by 
the  richer  soil  that  surrounds  the  last  station, 
and  entered  upon  the  barren  desert  again. 

Granite  Point, — 380  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  3,918  feet.  Approach- 
ing the  sink  in  this  great  basin,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  elevation  is  decreasing,  but  this  wlil 
only  last  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  io  will 
be  up  hill  again.  On  the  right  of  the  station, 
which  is  merely  a  side  track,  there  is  a  ragged, 
broken  mountain,  which  u.idoubtedly  gives  the 
place  its  name.  It  is  the  only  thing  curious  or 
interesting  to  be  seen  from  the  cars.  As  we  leave 
this  place  the  lake  com^s  int?  full  view — a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  with  white,  salty  incrusta- 
tions all  around  it,  like  a  cloud  fringed  with  a 
silver  border.  The  waters  on  the  shore  nearest 
the  road,  are  said  to  be  far  more  brackish  and 
saline  in  character  than  those  on  the  farther 
side.  The  channel  through  the  lake  is  on  that 
side,  and  probably  the  cause  of  the  difference. 
The  lake  abounds  in  fish  but  they  are  mostly 
in  the  fresh  water  channel,  and  at  the  proper 
season  it  is  a  great  resort  for  pelicans,  wild 
geese  and  ducks.  We  approach  nearer  the  shoi'e 
as  we  pass  to 

Brown's, — 373  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
with  an  elevation  of  3,929  feet.  It  is  a  coaling 
station,  and  engines  sometimes  take  water  from 
the  tank,  pumped  from  the  lake,  though  it  is 
poor  stuff  to  make  steam  with.  Above  the 
nearer  range  of  mountains,  just  across  the  lake, 
can  be  seen  the  tops  of  a  farther  and  higher 
range  in  the  distance.  This  higher  range  runs 
south  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  Sink,  and 
looms  into  view  as  the  nearer  range  gives  way. 
Humboldt  Lake  was  not  as  large  formerly  as 
now, — in  fact  it  was  a  simple  widening  of  the 
river  as  it  entered  the  gateway  of  the  sink  be- 
low. At  the  foot  of  the  lake  a  ridge  of  land  ex- 
tends nearly  across  the  valley,  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  gorge  through  which  the  outlet  passed. 
The  opportunity  to  build  a  dam  was  thus 
improved,  and  what  was  formerly  a  little  widen- 
ing in  the  river,  has  now  become  a  lake  about 
35  miles  long  and  from  16  to  18  miles  wide  in 
the  widest  places.  It  is  filled  with  islands 
caused  by  this  rise,  and  the  head  or  volume  of 
water  thus  accumulated  serves  to  run  a  stamp 
mill,  located  a  few  miles  below  the  station  and 
under  a  reddish  bluff  across  the  valley.     Ore  for 


this  mill  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  near  it, 
and  some  is  brought  from  the  range  on  the 
north.  You  will  notice  an  island  nearly  op- 
posite the  station,  and  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  it  was  part  of  the  main  land  before  the 
dam  was  built.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of 
the  track,  now  become  high  hills  though,  occa- 
tionallv,  a  ragged  peak  is  seen,  to  relieve  the 
n.on^iX)ny  of  the  journey.  We  pass  over  the 
ridge  of  land  before  spoken  of,  and  fairly  enter 
upon  what  is  the  beginning  of  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  Sink.  We  pass  down  on  the  low 
alkali  flats  which  are  whitened  with  salt,  and 
which  extend  for  miles  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
I'eajn,  off  to  our  left. 

White  Plains, — 361  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  3,894  feet — the  lowest 
point  we  reach  in  this  gieat  basin.  The  place — 
a  side  track,  is  appropriately  named  for  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  white  alkali  desert,  covered  in 
places  with  salt  and  alkali  deposits. 

The  evidences  of  volcanic  action  and  a  lava 
formation  are  everywhere  visible  in  the  hills  and 
on  the  plains  in  this  vicinity.  Though  the  plains 
immediately  adjoining  the  station  are  white  with 
alkali  or  salty  deposits,  yet  the  ridge  and  uplands 
to  the  right  are  covered  with  the  reddish,  porous 
rocks  and  finer  blackish  sand  which  always  ac- 
company this  formation.  At  White  Plains  we 
have  reached  the  lowest  elevation  on  the  Central 
Pacific,  east  of  the  Sierras.  AVe  are,  in  fact, 
almost  in  the  sink  itself  of  the  Humboldt  and 
Carson  Rivers.  The  low  flats  stretching  away 
to  our  left,  are  usually  more  or  less  covered  with 
water  in  the  season  of  floods,  and  the  two  rivers 
virtuallj'  unite  in  this  great  valley  or  basin. 
There  is  no  visible  outlet  to  these  streams,  or 
rather  to  this  basin,  and  the  immense  drainage 
of  these  two  rivers  sinks  in  the  sand  and  is  taken 
up  by  evaporation.  The  oldest  settlers  in  this 
region  of  country,  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation,  and  say  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  process  is  very 
rapid — large  bodies  of  land  covered  with  water 
becoming  thoroughly  dry  in  a  few  days. 

Leaving  White  Plains,  we  again  begin  to  go 
up  a  grade.  AVe  have  to  cross  a  divide  between 
White  Plains  and  the  Hot  Spring  Valley.  This 
divide  is  reached  at 

Mirar/e, — 3.55  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  4.247  feet.  It  is  simply  a  side 
track  with  no  habitation  near  it  but  a  section- 
house — and  is  near  the  summit  of  the  divide. 
This  place,  like  many  others,  is  named  from  some 
peculiarity  of  location  or  from  some  character- 
istic of  the  country.  The  wonderful  optical  de- 
lusions that  are  apparently  seen  here,  have  given 
it  a  suggestive  name.  When  the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  favorable,  wonderful  visions 
of  lakes,  mountains,  trees,  rivers,  etc.,  can  be  seen. 
It  is  reported  that  many  a  weary  emigrant  in  the 
days  of  old,  was  deceived  by  the  optical  illusions 
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that  he."')  seemed  so  real,  and  wondered  why  he 
did  iu)t  n  ach  tlie  conliui;  lakes  and  .Hjjreadinjf 
shadt!  that  seemed  so  near  and  w;w  yet  so  far 
away.  Th«  heat  of  simirner  during'  the  day 
timti  on  these  plains  is  almost  iiitoleral«le.  'rii'». 
dust,  soni'-times  lil<i\\insf  in  clouds,  is  »ufTi>- 
catiii'Jj,  ami  loutj  distances  a<lil  to  the  im-on- 
venienoe  of  wai^on  travel,  without  \vni»r.  Hut 
overland  travelers  on  the  trains  liave  more 
comforts.  No  matter  how  oppressive  the  day, 
yet  the  moment  the  sun  is  set,  a  lovely  cool 
breeze  conies  from  the  mountains,  the  air  he- 
comes  fresh,  and  sleep  is  deliphtful.  'J  he 
heat  and  dust  of  the  day  is  sthui  forpotten 
in  the  comforts  of  the  ]>ure,  cool  nipht  at- 
mosphere. Crosfsinpf  a  low  divide,  the  end  of 
the  Antelope  Range  we  reach 

Hot  Sprhtffs, — :}it5  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  elevation  of  4,072  feet.  This  is  a  tel- 
egraph station  with  side  track,  section-houses,  etc. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  here  to  sink  art*-- 
sian  wells  in  order  to  uhtain  fresh  water  for  tin- 
use  of  the  road.  First  a  depth  of  8(M)  feet  was 
reached,  then  1,000  feet,  and  lastly  l,:i(X)  feet, 
but  all  without  success.  In  some  portions  of 
work  very  rapid  progress  would  be  made — 9r> 
feet  having  been  made  in  one  day — then  some 
hard,  Hinty  rock  would  be  struck,  and  progress 
of  less  than  one  foot  per  day  wouhl  be  the  result. 

The  station  is  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  is 
named  from  the  Hot  Springs,  whose  rising  steam 
can  readily  be  seen  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
track  on  the  left.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
them  boiling  hot.  They  form"rly  exU-nded 
along  the  base  of  the  hill,  still  farther  to  th«'  left, 
and  nearer  the  track,  but  while  they  seem  to 
have  dried  up  in  one  locality,  they  have  broken 
out  in  another.  These  springs  are  now  owned 
by  a  German  company,  who  have  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  works  lor  producing  l^orax,  erecte«l 
near  by.  They  were  badlv  "  si:)ld  "  by  sharpers 
who  induced  them  to  believe  that  Imrax,  in 
large  quantities,  could  be  obtained  here.  They 
sent  out  an  expert  who  was  induced  to  make 
a  favorable  rejxjrt  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  mineral  to  be 
found  near  here.  As  a  consecjueiue.  they  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
the  mines  and  in  the  erection  of  works.  We 
believe  some  OO  boxes  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle was  all  that  was  ever  turned  out,  and  then 
the  mine  suddenly  gave  out,  the  nnwluction 
ceased,  of  course,  and  the  company,  alter  an  ex- 
]>enditure  estimated  at  aU^ut  a  quarter  million  of 
dollars,  ceased  operations,  their  prop»»rty  re- 
maining idle.  These  springs  are  said  to  be  a  .sov- 
ereign remedy  for  rheumatism  and  kindretl  dis- 
eases, and  the  j>roperty  may  yet  be  utilized  as  an 
intirmary  i  r  \vaterini;-place  for  invalids.  Th<^ 
erection  of  a  bathing-house  would  be  all  that  is 
at  present  reipiired.  The  steam  from  tl»*se 
springs  can  be  seen  for  quite  a  distance  in  the 
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game  when  it  shall  be  driven  in.  One  Indian 
crouches  in  the  enclosure  for  a  purpose  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  nets  are 
woven  coarsely,  so  that  a  rabbit's  head,  once 
through  the  meshes,  is  tight.  Late  in  tho  fall 
or  early  in  the  winter,  when  a  light  snow  has 
covered  the  ground,  the  Indians  will  set  their 
nets  generally  across  some  valley  and  prepare 
for  the  "drive."  From  twenty-five  to  sixty  of 
them,  the  more  the  better,  will  start  out  and 
go  quietly  away  from  the  net  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  This  company  is  composed  of  Indians, 
squaws,  and  children  armed  with  sticks,  old 
sacks  or  blankets  which  they  can  flourish  in 
the  air,  and  when  they  have  arrived  w'here  they 
propose  to  commence  the  drive,  they  spread  out 
in  a  semi-circular  form,  and  laegin  to  hoot  and 
veil,  swinging  their  rags  around  their  heads,  and 
beating  the  sage  brush  with  their  sticks.  The 
rabbits,  very  much  frightened,  run  in  the  only 
direction  open  for  them,  while  the  Indians  press 
forward  to  the  net  and  gradually  draw  in  to- 
ward it.  The  rabbits  continue  their  flight  until 
they  are  fairly  within  the  arms  of  the  nets,  with 
the  Indians  close  upon  them.  The  Indians,  per- 
haps two  or  three  of  them — who  have  remained 
in  the  net  perfectly  still  until  the  frightened 
rabbits  surround  them,  suddenly  rise  iip  with 
a  shout,  and  the  frantic  creatures  wildly  rush 
hither  and  thither  and  finally  dash  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  which  holds  them  by  the 
neck  so  that  they  cannot  escape.  Then  follows 
*'  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents."  The  Indians 
pass  along  and  tap  the  rabbits  over  the  head, 
the  squaws  secure  the  game,  and  the  whole 
drive  results  in  a  big  feast,  wherein  the  course 
begins  and  ends  with  rabbit  ad  libitum.  Our 
informant  stated  that  he  had  known  from  500  to 
1,000  rabbits  to  be  caught  in  this  way,  in  one 
drive. 

About  Rabbit  Robes. — The  traveler  has 
doubtless  noticed  the  gray  fur  robes,  which 
adorn  the  persons  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Indians  seen  on  the  road  west  of  Ogden.  These 
robes  are  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship  in 
some  respects.  They  are  not  made  of  whole 
rabbit-skins  sewed  together,  as  wolf  and  coon- 
skin  robes  are  made.  "When  the  rabbits  are 
skinned,  their  hides  are  at  once  cut  into  narrow 
strips  with  the  fur  on.  These  strips  are  sewed 
together  until  the  right  length  for  a  robe  is 
secured,  and  then  they  are  twisted  like  a  rope — 
in  fact,  become  fur  ropes.  These  are  used  the 
same  as  "  filling  "  in  woolen  or  cotton  cloth,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "  warp."  You  can  press 
your  fingers  through  these  robes  at  pleasure — 
the  threads  of  the  "warp  "being  from  one  to 
three  inches  apart.  This  warp  is  made  from  the 
sinews  of  animals,  from  the  bark  of  willows,  or 
from  the  wild  hemp  which  the  Indians  gather 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  stout  and  very  du- 
rable, and  is  not  perceptible  as  you  casually  ex- 


amine one  of  these  robes.  The  Indians  value  a 
rabbit-skin  robe  veiy  highly,  and  much  prefer 
them  to  blankets,  though  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  patience  to  make  one.  Tliis  work, 
however,  is  all  done  by  the  squaws,  and  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  '*'  bucks  "  of  the 
tribe. 

Wadsivot'th,  —  328  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  elevation.  4,077  feet.  It  is  a  little  vil- 
lage of  about  400  inhabitants,  nestled  down  in 
the  valley  of  the  Truckee  and  overshadowed  by 
the  range  of  mountains  beyond.  The  railroad 
has  a  twenty-stall  roundhouse,  65  feet  deep,  with 
over  500  feet  of  circular  length.  The  machine 
shop  has  six  working  stalls  where  engines  are 
repaired,  and  is  75  by  130  feet.  Engines  are 
here  entirely  rebuilt.  At  one  end  of  this  shop  a 
piece  of  ground  has  been  fenced  in,  a  fountain 
erected,  trees  planted,  and  alfalfa  and  blue-grass 
sown.  It  affords  a  refreshing  sight  to  the  me- 
chanics here  employed,  and  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  barren  desert  surrounding  the  place. 
The  engines  used  on  that  part  of  the  division 
between  Winnemucca  and  this  place,  have  very 
large  tenders,  the  tanks  in  them  holding  3,800 
gallons  of  water.  They  run  70  miles  without 
taking  water  on  the  line  of  the  road.  Other 
shops  for  the  convenience  of  the  road  are  located 
near  by.  The  huge  water  tank  in  w  hich  water  is 
stored  for  use  of  shops  and  engines,  has  a  capacity 
of  60,000  gallons.  Hydrants  have  been  erected, 
connected  with  it  by  pipes,  and  hose  supplied  by 
which  the  water  may  be  quickly  applied  in  case 
of  fire,  to  any  part  of  the  buildings.  The  road 
passes  from  "\V  ads  worth  to  Sacramento  through 
a  mountainous  region  of  country,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  timber  and,  hence,  wood  is  used  for 
fuel  on  the  engines  between  these  two  places. 
Between  Ogden  and  this  place  coal  taken  from 
the  mines  north  of  Evanston,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Road,  is  used.  West  of  Sacramento,  coal 
from  Oregon  and  AVashington  Territory  is  used. 
Between  Wadsworth  and  Truckee  some_  trouble 
has  been  experienced  with  snow,  and  in  some 
places  huge  boulders  roll  down  on  the  track 
which  are  knocked  out  of  the  way  by  the  snow- 
plows  on  the  engines.  This  is  a  novel  use  for 
snow-plows.  In  addition  to  the  machine  shops, 
there  is  a  large  freight  building  and  other 
offices  for  the  convenience  of  the  company.  The 
town  has  several  large  stores,  hotels,  saloons, 
with  China  houses,  ad  libitum,  and  is,  altogether, 
the  place  of  considerable  trade.  Huge  freight 
wagons,  from  two  to  four  attached  together,  are 
here  loaded  with  freight  for  the  mining  districts 
south.  These  large  wagons,  with  their  teams 
attached,  are  quite  a  ciu'iosity  to  eastern  trav- 
elers, and  fully  illustrate  liow  western  men  do 
their  freighting. 

The  following  mining  districts  do  business 
at  this  station:  Columbus,  borax  mines,  130 
miles   distant;   Teal's   Marsh  borax  Mines,   140 
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miles  away ;  the  Pacific  Borax  Works  are  20  miles 
soutli-<>ast  of  Coluinlxis  still  ;  the  BeJlvilU*  Miei- 
inj^  District,  140  iiiilfs  distant.  \\\  this  dis- 
trict the  celebrated  Northern  Hell  Silver  Miiu;  is 
located,  also  the  General  'rinniiius  and  others  lt;>s 
prominent.  Silver  IVak  Mining  District  is  Il(» 
miles  distant.  These  districts,  and  others  not 
named  here,  are  all  south  of  W'adsworth.  UhiKles' 
Salt  Marsh,  an  immense  .salt  dejiosit,  is  about 
i;iO  miles  distant.  There  is  .salt  enough  in  this 
deposit  to  preserve  the  world,  if  reports  as  to  its 
extent,  etc.,  prove  true. 
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From  Wads  worth  to  Carson  Lake,  south,  the 
distance  is  about  40  miles.  This  lake  is  named 
from  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  fl<iws 
into,  or  rather  through  it.  Directly  south  of 
Carson  Lake  is  Walker  Lake  into  which  flows 
Walker  River.  The  lake  last  named  has  no 
visible  outlet  and  is  one  of  the  sinks  of  the  great 
basin  east  of  tlie  Sierras.     South  of  the  railroad,  I 
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of  500  miles,  and  has  several  tributaries  con- 
stantly flowing  into  it,  yet  does  not  increase  in 
volume,  throughout  its  length,  as  do  most  rivers. 
After  passing  Winnemucca  it  diminishes  to  a 
small  stream,  finally  spreads  into  a  marsh  and 
"  sinks  "  out  of  sight. 

In  addition  to  the  mining  districts  south  of 
the  railroad,  the  Soda  Lakes  and  refining  works 
must  not  be  forgotten.  These  are  now  in  active 
operation,  and  the  results  are  the  frequent  shijv 
ments  from  this  place. 

North  of  Wadsworth  about  21  miles  is  Pyr- 
amid Lake,  and  east  of  it,  separated  by  Lake 
Range  of  Mountains,  which  can  plainly  be  seen 
from  Wadsworth, — is  Winnemucca  Lake,  26 
miles  distant.  Both  of  them  ai-e  sinks,  and 
have  no  visible  outlet.  Both  of  them  receive  the 
waters  of  Truckee  River,  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  rising, — being  several  feet  higher  now  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Cariosities  of  Pyramid  Lake. — In  1867 
a  surveying  party  visited  this  lake,  which  they 
found  to  be  12  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide. 
The  lake  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  rock 
formation,  a  pyramid  which  towers  above  the 
lake  to  a  height  of  more  than  500  feet,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  outlines  the  most  perfect  form.  Upon 
visiting  this  pyramid,  the  party  found  it  occupied 
with  tenants  who  were  capable  of  holding  their 
ground  against  all  intruders. 

From  every  crevice  there  seemed  to  come  a  hiss. 
The  rattling,  too,  was  sharp  and  long-continued. 
The  whole  rock  was  alive  with  rattlesnakes. 
Even  in  the  party  those  who  had  been  champion 
snake  exterminators,  and  had  demolished  them 
on  all  previous  occasions,  now  found  the  combat 
beyond  their  power  to  carry  on,  and  abandoned 
the  island  with  all  hope  of  victory. 

The  water  of  Pyramid  Lake  is  clear,  sparkling. 
In  it  are  said  to  be  fish,  principally  among  which 
is  the  couier,  very  sprightly,  with  flesh  the  color 
of  salmon.  The  weight  of  the  fish  ranges  from 
3  to  20  pounds.  There  is  also  said  to  be  au 
abundance  of  trout. 

Winnemucca  Lake  is  also  stated  to  be  some 
200  feet  lower  than  I'yramid  Lake,  its  basin 
being  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Range  of  ]Mount- 
ains.  The  Truckee  River  and  these  two  lakes 
ai'e  great  resorts  for  ducks,  geese  and  pelicans. 
The  latter  abound  here  in  large  numbers  in  the 
spring.  An  island  in  Pyramid  Lake  is  a  great 
resort  for  them  and  there,  undisturbed,  they  rear 
their  young.  These  birds  are  very  destructive 
to  the  fish  of  the  river  and  lake.  They  will 
stand  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  entrance  to  the 
lake  for  hours,  and  scoop  up  any  unwary  fish 
that  may  happen  to  pass  within  their  reach. 
They  are  apparently  harmless,  and  of  no  earthly 
use  whatever.  The  huge  sacks  on  their  under 
jaws,  are  used  to  carry  food  and  water  to  their 
young.  These  waddle  around  before  they  fly — a 
shapeless,  uncouth  mass,  and  easily  destroyed  be- 


cause unable  to  get  out  of  the  way.  A  man  with 
a  club  could  kill  thousands  of  them  in  a  day, 
without  much  difficulty. 

North  of  Pyramid  Lake  is  Mud  Lake,  another 
sink  of  this  great  basin,  and  a  little  north-east  of 
Winnemucca  Lake  is  the  sink  of  Quin's  River 
and  other  streams.  In  fact,  they  lose  their  iden- 
tity in  flowing  across  the  desert, — are  swallowed 
up  by  the  thirsty  sands. 

On  the  north,  Pyramid  Lake  Mining  District 
is  15  miles  away.  This  is  a  new  district,  and 
said  to  contain  good  "  prospects."  Mud  Lake 
District,  similar  in  character,  is  75  miles  due 
north  from  Wadsworth.  Black  Butte  District 
on  the  east  side  of  Winnemucca  Lake,  is  about 
28  miles  distant. 

The  Piute  reservation,  or  rather  one  of  them, 
begins  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  reservation  house,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  place  where  the  government  ofticers  reside,  is 
16  miles  away.  There  is  another  resen'ation  for 
these  Indians  south,  on  Walker  River.  They 
have  some  very  good  land  near  the  lake,  and 
some  of  them  cultivate  the  soil, — raising  good 
crops. 

There  is  considerable  good  bottom-land  on  the 
Truckee  River,  between  Wadsworth  and  Pyra- 
mid Lake.  That  which  is  not  included  in  the 
Indian  reservation  is  occupied  by  stockmen  and 
farmers,  much  of  it  being  cultivated  and  pro- 
ducing excellent  crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 
The  experiments  thus  far  tried  in  fruit  growing 
have  been  successful,  and  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  home  supply  of  fruit  equal  to  home 
demand. 

The  aiTival  at  Wadsworth  is  a  great  relief  to 
the  tourist  weary  with  the  dull,  unchanging 
monotony  of  the  plains,  the  desert  and  bleak 
desolation  which  he  has  passed.  The  scenes  are 
now  to  change  and  another  miniature  world 
is  to  open  upon  his  view.  There  is  to  be 
variety — beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity.  If 
he  enters  this  place  at  night,  the  following  day 
will  reveal  to  him  the  green  fields  and  magnifi- 
cent landscapes  of  California,  and  in  less  than 
24  hours,  he  will  be  able  to  feast  his  greedy  eyes 
upon  a  glowing  sunset  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Leaving  Wadsworth  we  cross  the  Truckee 
River  and  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  trees,  the 
green  meadows,  the  comfortable  farm-house,  and 
well-tilled  fields  of  the  ranche  on  our  left,  just 
across  the  bridge.  Like  everything  else  lovely 
in  this  world,  it  soon  fades  from  our  vision,  as 
we  rapidly  pass  into  the  Truckee  Canon.  The 
mountains"  now  come  down  on  either  side  as 
though  they  would  shake  hands  across  the  silver 
torrent  that  divides  them.  The  valley  narrows 
as  if  to  hasten  their  cordial  grasp,  and  to  remove 
all  obstacles  in  their  way.  Now  it  widens  a 
little  as  though  it  was  not  exactly  certain 
whether  these  mountains  should  come  together 
or  not,  and  wanted  to  consider  the  matter.     But 
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leaving  this  question  to  the  more  practical 
thoughts  of  our  readers,  we  hasten  on,  winding 
around  promontories  and  in  and  out  of  "  draws  " 
and  ravines,  through  rocky  cuts,  and  over  high 
embankments  with  the  river  rolling  and  tumbling 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  ragged  peaks 
towering  high  above  us,  passing 

Salvia, — a  simple  side  track,  six  miles  from 
Wadsworth.  Now  we  have  something  to  occupy 
our  attention ;  there  ai'e  new  scenes  passing  by 
at  every  length  of  the  car,  and  we  have  to  look 
sharp  and  quick,  or  many  of  them  will  be  lost 
forever.  Soon  we  make  a  short  turn  to  the  right, 
and  what  the  railroad  men  call  "  lied  Rock  "  ap- 
pears in  front,  then  to  our  right,  and  finally  over 
our  heads.  It  is  a  huge  mountain  of  lava  that 
has,  sometime,  in  the  ages  of  the  past,  been 
vomited  from  the  crater  of  some  volcano  now 
extinct ;  or  it  may  have  been  thrown  up  by  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature  that  fairly  shook 
the  rock-ribbed  earth  till  it  trembled  like  an  as- 
pen leaf,  and  in  which  these  huge  mountain  piles 
were  thrown  into  their  present  position.  Pres- 
ently, amidst  the  grandeur  of  these  mountains, 
a  lovely  valley  bursts  upon  our  view.  We  have 
arrived  at  the  little  meadows  of  the  Truckee,  at 
a  station  called 

Clark^s, — 313  miles  from  San  Francisco,  with 
an  elevation  of  4,263  feet.  This  station  is  named 
from  a  former  proprietor  of  the  ranche  here.  It 
is  a  beautiful  place  with  mountains  all  around  it, 
and  the  only  way  you  can  see  out,  is  to  look  up 
toward  the  heavens.  The  narrow  bottom  on 
either  side  of  the  river  is  fenced  in,  producing 
excellent  crops  of  vegetables  and  hay,  and  afford- 
ing excellent  grazing  for  the  stock  that  is  kept 
here.  As  we  arrive  at  this  station,  we  pass 
through  a  cut  of  sand  which  seems  just  ready  to 
become  stratified,  and  which  holds  itself  up  in 
layers,  in  the  sides  of  the  cut.  Occasionally,  as 
we  look  over  the  nearer  peaks  in  front,  we  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snow-crowned  Sierras  in 
the  distance.  Now  a  creek  comes  in  from  a 
canon  on  our  left,  and  through  this  canon  is  a 
wagon  road  to  Virginia  City,  and  now  a  butte  is 
passed  between  us  and  the  river — the  river  being 
on  our  left  since  we  crossed  it  at  Wadsworth. 
There  are  a  few  ranches  scattered  along  its 
banks  where  vegetables  for  the  10,000  miners  at 
Virginia  City  are  grown.  The  mountains  we 
have  passed  are  full  of  variegated  streaks  of  clay 
or  mineral,  some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow, 
and  some  pale  green.  You  will  notice  them  as 
you  pass 

Vista, — 301  miles  from  San  Francisco;  ele- 
vation, 4,403  feet.  We  are  going  up  hill  again. 
At  this  station  we  arrive  at  the  Truckee  ^lead- 
ows.  It  is  like  an  immense  amphitheatre,  and 
the  traveler  rejoices  again  in  the  presence  of 
farm-houses  and  cultivated  fields — in  the  scene 
of  beauty  that  spreads  out  before  him.  Beyond 
the  level  plain,  we  see  in  front  of  us  Peavine 


Mountain  and  at  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  valley,  lies  Reno.  To  our  left 
Mt.  Rose  lifts  its  snow-covered  head;  to  the  left 
of  Mt.  Rose  is  Slide  Mountain. 

Letters, — Throughout  the  Territories  and  the 
Pacific  Coast, — letter  days,  when  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, Mail  Coaches  or  Steamer  arrived,  the  local 
population  was  wrought  up  to  its  most  intense 
excitement,  and  expectation  of  news.  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana  letters  could  not  be  obtained 
from  any  direction  by  regular  mails,  and  the  in- 
habitants depended  upon  the  good  offices  of 
traders,  who  journeyed  at  long  intervals  back 
and  forth,  who  brought  with  them  letters  and 
newspapers,  for  which,  gladly,  every  receiver 
paid  $2.50  gold.  Letters  in  California  were  re- 
ceived only  by  steam  via  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, fully  30  days  being  occupied  in  the  trip 
from  New  York,  and  fully  90  days'  time  was 
necessary  to  send  a  letter  from  San  Francisco 
to  any  point  in  the  East,  and  receive  a  reply. 
Whenever  the  semi-monthly  steamer  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  the  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
an  immediate  rush  for  the  post-office.  The  let- 
ter deliveries  from  the  post-office,  were  often 
from  a  window  opening  directly  upon  the 
public  street,  and  a  long  line  of  anxious  let- 
ter-seekers would  quickly  form — extending  oft- 
en half  a  mile  in  length.  Here  were  gathered 
the  characteristic  classes  of  California  life,  the 
"  gray  shirt  brigade  "  of  miners,  many  of  whom 
in  their  rugged  life  had  not  heard  from  home 
for  a  full  year  ;  next  anxious  merchants  whose 
fate  depended  upon  their  letters  and  invoices,  and 
on  approaching  the  office,  had  only  a  feeling  of 
dismay  at  the  terrible  length  of  the  line,  with 
little  hope  of  approaching  the  window  for  hours. 
At  last  they  were  compelled  to  offer  sums  for  pur- 
chases of  place  from  some  fortunate  one  in  the 
line.  It  used  to  take  five  hours  or  longer,  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  to  get  to  the  window,  and  there 
were  lots  of  idlers  who  had  no  friends,  nor  ever 
expected  a  letter,  who  from  pure  mischief,  took 
their  places  in  the  line,  and  then  when  near  the 
window  sold  out  again.  From  $5  to  ^20  were 
the  average  prices  for  fair  places,  but  f 50  to 
$100  were  often  paid  for  a  good  position  near 
the  window.  Prices  were  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  line  or  the  anxiety  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  expression  of  countenance  of  some  of 
those  papng  highest  rate.s,  when  forced  to  leave 
the  window  without  a  letter,  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. "  Selling  out  in  the  line,"  soon  became  a 
trade,  and  many  a  loafer  made  his  $10  to  $20 — 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Cases  have  even 
been  kiiown,  where  over-anxious  individuals  in 
search  of  letters,  would  take  their  positions  at 
the  post-office  window,  one  or  two  days  befoi'e  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  steamer,  often  passing 
the  entire  night  standing  and  watching  at  the 
window,  and  only  leaving  it  when  forced  to  seek 
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;  food  and  drink.  It  often  happened  that  while 
tt'iin>oiarily  alisent  from  tlii-ir  iK)st  a  lew  min- 
utes, the  stt-amer's  gun  would  tire,  ami  with  a 
break-neck  race  of  a  few  minutes  baek  aijain, 
their  disi^ust  was  innnen.se  to  be  conipellt'd  to 
attacli  theinsi'lves  to  tiie  extreme  end  of  a  line, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  mile  in  lenjfth,  so 
(luickly  had  it  formiMl. 

^ili'  (hhnj's  Tlmtfoifi/ :  a  JUIivf  hi  thv 
Dvi'U. — A  traveh.-r  cncoinitered  once  Ah  Cliini,', 
a  Chinese  laundryman,  at  one  of  thf  San  Fran- 
cisco hotels,  who  si)oke  some  Kn^^lish  and  had 
some  intellect,  of  whom  he  asked  the  (luestion, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  devil. 

"  Hallo,  John,  do  you  believe  in  himV" 
"yl/(,  velleij,  MeU'ica  man,  me  believe  /tim." 
"All  Chinamen  believe  in  him?" 
"  Oh,  China  like  Mellica  man,  some  believe  him 
sahvey,  some  (ink  him  all  (/ush  ilamn.^* 

Firiiif/  off  the  JJeril.  —  At  one  of  tlie 
Chinese  festivals,  conducted  by  the  Chinese 
priests,  a  large  figure  representing  tire  devil  was 
brought  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  phiv  a 
torch  was  applied  to  him.  The  figure,  which 
was  full  of  fire-crackers,  "went  otf  "  in  brilliant 
style  till  nothing  was  left,  ap])arently,  but  tiie 
hideous  head  and  backbone;  these,  then,  shot 
upward,  like  a  huge  lloman  candle,  leaving  a 
trail  of  blue  fire,  and  exploded,  high  in  the  air, 
with  a  loud  report  followed  by  a  shower  of  sparks 
and  insufferable  stench,  and  that  was  supinrsed 
to  be  the  last  of  the  devil  for  another  year. 

The  apparent  reason  for  paying  .so  much  at- 
tention to  the  devil  is  contained  in  the  answer 
made  by  one  of  the  worshipi-rs:  " //  God  (joml, 
whi/ prai/?  'Teu'l  to  the  tleoil."  Hence  the  cere- 
mony of  getting  rid  of  him  at  regular  intervaLs. 

Curious  Xaincn  Giren  hf/  Mittfrs. — 
Placerville  was,  in  1819,  called  Ilantjtnwn  because 
it  was  the  first  place  where  any  person  wa.s 
hanged  by  lynch-law. 

Tin  Cup  was  so  named,  because  the  first  miners 
there  found  the  place  so  rich  that  they  mea,sured 
their  gold  in  pint  tin  cups. 

Pine  Log  is  so  named  because  there  was  once 
a  pine  log  acro.ss  the  South  Fork  of  the  Stanis- 
laus River  in  such  a  jwsition  as  to  offer  a  very 
convenient  crossing  to  miners. 

The  following  are  among  the  other  oddities 
which  have,  through  miners'  freaks  and  fancies, 
been  used  to  denote  .settlements  and  camps  and 
diggings,  small  or  large: 

Jim  Crow  Canon,  Gridiron  Bar, 

Kod  Dog,  Hen-lloost  Camp, 

Jackass  IJulch,  Lousy  Ravine, 

Ladies'  Canon,  Lazy  Man's  Canon, 

Miller's  D'feat,  Logtown, 

Loafer  Hill.  (iit-L'jvanil-Git, 

llattlesnake  Bar,  (iopher  Flat, 

Whisky  Bar,  Bob  Ridley  Flat, 

Poverty  Hill,  One  Eye, 

Greasers'  Camp,  Push  Coach  Hill, 


Chrintian  Flat,  |'.......i. 

Rough  and  lUa^h , 

Ragtown, 

Sugur-Iy.af  Hill, 

PaiKT  Flat, 

Wdd-t  ut  B:ir,  ^ 

D.ad  .Mull.  (  .mun. 

Wild  G««.sf  Fhit, 

Brandy  Flat. 

Yank<c  DimmHi*,  i 

Horsi-town,  I 

P.ttic().it  Slid.-. 

Chiu;kh'li.-;id  Hi^'uing*. 

iMug  H.-ad  (Juirh, 

(jn)und  \{t>)i\  Glorj',  \ 

Bogus  Thunder, 

Last  Chance,  da.^  iiiil. 

Greenhorn  Canon,  I.n  li^  -'  \'ri"  v. 

Shanghai  Hill,  <  .n, 

Shirt-Tail  C.-innn. 

Skunk  <;    '  (  h.  I    . 

C'lon  II  Hui 

P<X)r  M;iii  ■«  (  r>-.  K.  " 

Humbug  Canon, 

Quack  Hill.  I 

Nigger  Hill, 

Piety  Hill,  i 

Brandy  (Julch.  I  1 1  ill, 

Love-L«'tter  Camp,  I 

Bin.-  IWlly  Ravin.-.  -  It. 

ShinUjii.'  Peak,  ^  R-irjn««, 

I.«af»'r's  Rctr.-at,  Ht.:  !••. 

Swellhcad  lJii,'ging?t,        Co\ 

Poodl.-town,  Ani  w. 

Gold  Hill,  Pai 

Centip«'<l.'  Hnllow,  Nui<  ik-   > 

Sev»*n-by-Ninf  Vall'-y,     Paint  P.t  I 

Go.*|)«'l  .Swamp, 

I        Tit  for  Tat \\  h. n 

I   leaving    Califun  i  ■    !>■     >- 
|)aiMT  men  to  w 

"Certainly."  i    .  ■  p«*t^ 

pot  and  sheant.  whom  we  wui  c«ii  piaiu  tMnith, 
"how  .shall  I  addn-j'H  you?" 

".Simply   H.'pworth   I>ixon.   I  ■! 

the  modest  author  of  ••  Th"  ^^  i        ' 

"All  riirht,  Mr.  I>.^ 
choking  down  his   i . 
"  I  tru-st    to  have    th.-    p.- .l-un-    .'i    i.-aimi;    win 

you  in  replv." 

..(•,....1.    M,    <Tnth."  replied  Dixoo,  •' bow 

shall  1 

"Si; ...ih.  America,"  lriumph*nUy 

replied  .Mr.  Smith. 

lieno — i*  '*'.t\  111!!'-,  fr.-ni  Snn   Fmnrts-'o.  «t. 
uat''d  in  th«»  T:  ' 

the  \*jr-i!;-:»  .V    I 

y  '• 

t 

Val I  i 

eight  wide,  are    m<>»uY  .-.•%•  ie.i  « lui  ».»^'-  im  »-<• 


Hepworth  I>ixnn  wa» 
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WINTER  FOREST  SCENE  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADAS. 

BY  THOMAS  MORAN. 


The  numerous  boulders  which  also  strew  the  mead- 
ows, iuelmilt  into  fences,  and  alfalfa  sei'<l  sown 
after  dii^i,nn<j  out  the  sage  hrusli,  and  rich  pas- 
turajje  results  on  which  sheej)  tlirive.  Kiglit  or 
ten  tons  to  tin;  acre  iue  cut  in  a  sinple  se.-isdn, 
and  farms  make  handsome  returns.  'I'lie  boul- 
ders are  ni'.wt  numen.ns  alont,'  the  river. 

Reno  has  an  altitude  of  ■l..'j(i7  feet,  and  a 
population  of  2,0UU.  A  severe  tire  devastated 
It  hitely.  It  was  name<l  after  (Jeiieral  J{eno 
the  hero  of  South  Mountain — has  now  'J,tK)0 
people,  and  is  a  county-seat  with  a  ?;50,(X)U 
court-house,  and  is  tlie  y<iie  to  the  A\'est  for 
all  the  State,  and  distriliuting  jKiint  for  a 
large  i)ortion  f>f  it.  It  has  outrun  Truckee 
in  competing  lor  the  trade  of  California, 
east  of  the  Sierras  and  among  the  beautiful 
and  iertile  valleys  north  of  the  railroad, 
for,  from  November  to  May.  Truckee  is.  shut  in 
by  deep  snows,  and  its  roads  have  steeper  grades. 

Sierra  Valley,  the  Honey  Lake  Ki-gion,  I^mg 
Valley,  Camp  Hidwell  and  (loose  Lake  Region, 
Surprise  Valley,  Indian  Valley,  Winnenmoca 
Valley,  the  Pitt  River  Country,  Fort  Waru'-r 
and  South-eastern  Oregon,  all  derive  their  su|>- 
plies,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  wagons  from  this 
point.  It  is  the  healthiest  jilace  in  the  State 
and  has  the  most  stable  po|)ulation,  being  sur- 
rounded with  an  agricultm-al  region. 

It  has  five  churches,  Congregational.  Metho- 
dist. Episcopal,  Haptist  and  Catholic,  and  gn>un<l 
will  soon  be  broken  here  for  the  erection  of  a 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  under  the  care  of 
Rishop  Wliitaker  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  for  which  i$l(),0()0  were  contributed  by 
Miss  Wolfe  of  New  York  City,  ^.'i.OlMI  contribu- 
ted elsewhere,  and  Reno  lias  supplied  the  re- 
maining ."5.3,000  needed. 

Nevada,  by  a  State  law,  sets  apart  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  her  tax  for  a  buiMing  fund,  out 
of  which  the  Capitol  was  erected,  at  Car.s<»n 
City.  About  8100,000,  since  accunuilated,  has 
been  spent  on  a  State  prison,  the  completion  of 
which  is  yet  in  the  future. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  the  State  Agricidtural 
Society  and  the  finest  s|)eed-track  in  the  State, 
two  banks,  one  newspaper — the  Neva<la  Sln'e 
Journal — and  several  factories,  a  steam  fire  de- 
partment and  a  jxiblic  library. 

The  benevolent  onlers  are  well  repre.sent«*d, 
the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  meeting  in  halls 
of  their  own.  There  are  two  hotels,  the  l{ail- 
road  House,  which  is  well  kept,  and  the  Lake 
House,  on  the  bank  of  the  Truckee  River,  a 
most  desirable  place  for  a  few  <lays'  stay.  A 
daily  stage  leaves  for  Susanville,  in  the  Califor- 
nia jiortion  of  the  .Sierra  Nev.-nhus. 

The  Pea  Vine  District  is  nine  miles  north- 
west, and  about  1,.")(M)  feet  above  Reno,  in  which 
are  valuable  mines  of  dark  snlphuret  ore — the 
l>asest  worked  on  the  coast,  and  worked  8ucce.ss- 
fully  only  of  late  by  the  O'llara  pixKess. 
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flume,  and  was  the  first  place  settled  in  this  reg- 
ularly formed  and  picturesque  valley,  twelve  miles 
long  by  seven  wide.  The  long  promontories  from 
the  mountain  side  are  denuded  of  timber,  but 
numerous  ice-cold  crystal  streams  come  down 
from  the  mountain  side,  and  the  valley  produces 
considerable  grain  and  fruit,  and  supports  no 
little  stock. 

3IiU  Station, — 3  miles  from  Franktown,  is 
an  old  mill  site  at  the  upper  end  of  the  A'alley, 
from  which  Washoe  Lake,  ten  miles  long  and  six 
wide,  may  be  clearly  seen.  Here  is  the  end  of 
still  another  flume  for  lumber  and  wood  ;  next  is 
Eagle  Valley,  reached  by  a  short  tunnel.  At  the 
summit,  or 

Lake  Vieiv, — 2  miles  from  Mill  Station, 
commanding  the  finest  view  of  Washoe  Lake, 
the  railroad  crosses  the  large  water  pipe  which 
supplies  Virginia  City  from  a  lake  on  the  west- 
ern summit  of  the  Sierras,  above  Lake  Tahoe. 
Washoe  and  Eagle  Valleys  almost  join,  and  on 
entering  the  latter,  Carson  City  and  the  State 
Capitol  are  seen  below. 

Carson  City — is  21  miles  from  Virginia 
City.  It  was  settled  in  1858,  by  Major  Ornsby 
and  others,  has  a  population  of  4,0U0,  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  streets  coinciding  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  eompass.  Shade  trees, 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  the  Capitol,  Court-house,  and 
some  neat  private  residences,  four  churches 
(Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopalian  and  Cath- 
olic), the  best  school-house  in  the  State,  and  good 
society,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  places 
for  residence  in  Nevada.  It  has  two  daily  papers, 
the  Appeal  and  Tribune.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
large  trade  for  all  parts  of  South-western  Nevada 
and  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties  of  California. 

It  has  three  good  hotels,  the  general  offices  and 
workshops  of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad. 

The  railroad  from  Carson  City  to  Virginia 
City,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Crooked  Railroad, 
so  full  is  it  of  curves  and  windings.  There  are 
many  cuives  on  it  of  14°,  and  one  of  19*^,  and  on 
one  portion  of  it  for  16  miles,  there  is  a  contin- 
uous grade  of  90  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  road  of  which  it  is  said  that  an  en- 
gineer, badly  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a 
red  light,  jumped  from  his  engine  and  soon  saw 
that  he  had  been  scared  by  the  rear  end  of  his 
own  train.  It  is  fifty-one  and  three-quarter  miles 
long,  and  has  35  miles  of  side  track.  Forty  to 
fifty  trains  daily  pass  over  it,  and  it  is  probably 
the  best  paying  railroad  in  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  Eagle  Valley  to  Virginia, 
there  may  be  seen — off  to  the  right,  the  State 
Prison,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Carson,  an 
edifice  whose  architectural  appearance  is  befit- 
ting its  purpose.  Adjoining,  as  if  it  was  the 
same  building,  are  the  Carson  Warm  Springs 
and  its  hotel,  one  of  the  choicest  spots  lor 
an  attractive  resort.  The  great  volume  of  water 
boiling  from  the   rocks,  supplies  a    succession 


of  large  plunge  baths  for  a  distance  of  160 
feet. 

Stages  leave  Carson  for  points  in  Southern 
Nevada  and  into  Califoi'nia  as  follows :  To 
Monitor,  40  miles;  Silver  Mountain,  54  miles; 
Bishop's  Creek,  192  miles  ;  Benton,  150  miles ; 
Smeetwater,  73  miles;  Aurora,  105  miles  ;  Bodie, 
119  miles;  Marielle,  145  miles;  Belleville,  155 
miles  ;  Candelaria,  165  miles  ;  Columbus,  173 
miles ;  Silver  Peak,  228  miles  ;  Independence,  234 
miles  ;  Lone  Pine,  252  miles  ;  Cerro  Gordo,  274 
miles.  The  usual  fare  is  15  cents  per  mile.  For 
Lake  Tahoe,  Benton  stage  line  runs  to  Glen- 
brook,  and  there  connects  with  steamer  across 
lake,  and  stages  thence  to  Truckee  and  Summit. 

Near  Carson  there  are  a  number  of  points  of 
special  interest.  Along  the  stage  line  to  Lake 
Tahoe  are  some  new  and  wonderful  springs  of 
great  mineral  value  for  healing.  Soda,  etc., — 
especially  beneficial  for  rheumatism — also  the 
little  narrow  gauge  railroad  and  the  flume  for 
carrying  timber. 

North  of  Carson  there  crosses  the  railroad 
track  the  Water  Syphon  for  supplying  Virginia 
City  with  water.  This  syphon  commences  in 
the  Sierras  west  of  Carson,  at  a  place  called 
Dall's  Creek,  then  crosses  the  mountains  to  a 
point  2,101)  feet  above  the  valley  where  the  rail- 
road passes.  The  flume  now  changes  and  the 
water  pours  into  a  pipe,  which  descends,  passes 
across  the  valley,  is  carried  to  another  point 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  1,540  feet  high, 
where  it  is  poured  out  into  another  flume  which 
conducts  it  to  Virginia  City.  L^pward  of  two 
million  gallons  per  day  of  water  are  thus  sup- 
plied. Cost  f  750,000.  The  Sutro  Tunnel  one  of 
the  mining  ivonders  of  Nevada  commences  on  the 
Carson  River,  not  far  distant,  and  bores  into  the 
mountains  a  passage  14  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high.  The  main  tunnel  is  completed  20,000  feet, 
reaching  directly  to  the  mines  at  Virginia  City, 
and  affording  not  only  a  perfect  outlet  for  the 
water  of  the  mines,  but  giving  excellent  ventila- 
tion and  a  cheap  way  of  removing  the  ore. 
Probably  the  greatest  venture  in  risks  of  any 
enterprises  in  the  world,  just  opened  for  use. 

Several  stations  beyond  Carson  attract  atten- 
tion principally  because  of  quartz  mills  con- 
nected. Lookout,  2\  miles ;  Empire,  1\  miles ; 
at  Morgan,  is  the  Morgan  Mill ;  at  Brunswick 
and  Merrimack  are  others.  The  road  ascends 
above  the  river  gradually  and  just  beyond 
Eureka  is  seen  the  first  view  of  Mount  Davidson. 

3Ioiind  House — is  the  station  for  supplies 
for  Dayton  and  Sutro.  Passenger  and  freight 
now  leave  here,  and  pass  across  Walker  Lake  by 
a  steam  ferry,  and  save  45  miles  travel  around 
the  head  of  the  Lake.  This  is  now  the  princi- 
pal route  to  the  Columbus  and  Monte  Christo 
country. 

Gold  Hill. — As  the  traveler  approaches,  he 
sees  evidence  of   mining   in   every  direction — 
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abandoned  shafts,  puffing  engines,  smoke  usu- 
ing  from  gigantic  s'  u-ks,  huge  mounds  of  earth 
dumj)ed  from  the  end  of  high  tre.stl»--work,  th.- 
capacious  buildings  and  the  jkjsLs  and  ston.'.n  iliat 
mark  the  undevelo[)ed  claims,  or  the  l(»a<lH<i  on-, 
need  no  explanation  as  to  their  origin  or  pur- 
pose. 

Gold  Hill  follows  the  ravine  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  street  is  l)oth  steep  and  cnjoked.  It  has 
a  population  of  8.()(MJ  and  is,  in  all  resjH»cLs.  like 
Virginia  City.  The  two  are  built  up  s<i  jis  to  Im- 
without  marked  separation,  (iold  Hill  has  a 
N-igorous  daily  paper,  the  ••  Gold  IIiU  Xewn,"  a 
Catholic,  a  Methodist,  and  an  Episcopal  Church. 
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Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  are  connwted  by  a 
line  of  omnibusses,  making  four  trips  every  hour 
during  the  day,  while  the  frequent  trains  of  the 
railroad  carry  also  many  passengers.  By  rail 
the  distance  to  Virginia  City  is  two  miles,  in 
which  several  tunnels  are  passed  through. 

I'irginia  Citf/ — isone  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  on  the  coast.  One  exin-cts  streets  of  pold 
and  silver,  and  finds  dust  or  mud.  On  October 
20,  1875,  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  the  burnt  district  has  been  rebuilt  more 
handsomely  than  ever.  Its  {population  now 
exceeds  -JU-CKX).  A  first-class  hoU'l.  The  In- 
ternational,  has   been   erected,    in    all     re.-(>«ct-> 
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The  streets  present  a  busy  appearance  with 
men  of  all  classes,  and  occasionally  women,  watch- 
ing the  indicator  of  the  San  Francisco  stock- 
market  as  anxiously  as  a  gambler  reduced  to  the 
"  bed  rock  "  watches  for  the  playing  of  the  hand 
against  him. 

Saloons  are  numerous  and  crowded,  and  pro- 
fanity fearfully  prevalent. 

It  is  a  city  of  extremes  in  prices,  speculations, 
character,  activity,  enterprise,  debauchery  and 
home  life.  The  rich  and  the  penniless  are  side 
by  side.  Every  notion  and  ism  is  advocated — 
every  nation  represented  by  the  worst  and  best 
of  the  race — except  the  horrible  Celestial,  who  is 
always  called  bad,  but  is  even  somewhat  like 
"  the  Englishman  of  character  and  the  English- 
man of  no  character  to  speak  of."  The  lazy 
Indians  that  lounge  about  the  street,  rich  with  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  blanket,  a  string  of  beads  and 
some  feathers,  are  no  poorer  than  hundreds  who 
will  have  nothing  until  they  sober  up,  and  at  the 
other  end  are  the  owners  of  wealth  incomprehen- 
sible by  any  system  of  counting — all  glittering 
and  golden-hued  in  a  vast  firmament  of  riches, 
as  great  as  the  reality  of  idlest  dreams.  Here 
the  world  has  seen,  not  one,  but  at  least  four, 
richer  than  Croesus ;  with  lamps,  rings  and  slaves 
better  than  Aladdin's;  four  Bonanza  kings,  each 
with  a  mountain  of  treasure  greater  to  carry  than 
the  horrible  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  but  which  no 
modern  Sinbad  would  shake  off  with  delight. 

One  says,  "  The  gods  here  worshiped  are 
heathen  deities,  Mammon,  Bacchus  and  Venus. 
The  temples  are  brokers'  offices,  whisky  shops, 
gambling  hells  and  brothels.  Thei'e  is  wonder- 
ful enterprise,  much  intelligence,  some  refine- 
ment, not  a  little  courtesy,  and  a  sea  of  sin." 

The  view  from  the  city  is  picturesque  and 
sorrowfully  beautiful.  Off  to  the  south  and  east 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  waste  of  sage  brush,  and 
the  face  of  the  whole  country  appears  like  the 
waves  of  an  angered  sea,  broken  the  more  be- 
cause they  can  go  no  farther. 

The  Carson  River  can  be  seen  stretching  off 
toward  its  sinking  place  in  arid  sands,  and  the 
twenty-six  mile  desert  will  deceive  the  unthink- 
ing, and  add  a  faint  lake-like  look  to  the  picture, 
of  which  the  Walker  and  Sweetwater  Ranges  and 
endless  mountains'  rosy  light  and  heaven's  blue 
dome,  all  add  their  beauty. 

But  to  enjoy  the  best  view,  make  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Davidson,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  city, 
and  nearly  8,000  feet  high.  One  need  not  climb, 
but  may  ascend  it  on  horseback  by  following  up 
the  ravine  from  Gold  Canon.  AVhen  he  reaches 
what  seems  from  the  street  to  be  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  he  sees  another  summit  as  far  beyond, 
but  the  latter  gained  the  view  is  magnificent. 

Below,  on  the  west,  is  a  beautiful  lake  two  or 
three  miles  in  diameter,  "glistening  like  the 
silver  of  the  mountains  which  it  covers."  Reno, 
the   Carson   Valley,   valleys,  mountains,   rivers, 


lakes,  and  deserts  may  be  seen  in  every  direction 
for  a  hundred  miles. 

Or,  if  it  is  too  fatiguing  to  ascend,  whoever  is 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  note  of  introduction 
to  some  mining  superintendent,  may  prepare  for 
a  visit  to  the  world  below.  Donning  brogans, 
woolen  socks  and  coarse  flannels,  he  will  step  on 
the  cage,  holding  his  breath,  his  heart  feeling 
gone,  and  as  the  water  drips  around  him  down 
the  shaft,  his  feeble  lantern  will  not  remove  the 
queer  sensation  of  the  descent.  Once  below, 
there  are  cuts,  and  ci'oss-cuts,  drifts,  winzes, 
stopes  and  a  maze  of  strange  words,  sights  and 
sounds.  Here  is  explained  the  use  of  the 
squared  timbers  seen  by  the  car  load,  passing 
from  the  Sierras  to  Virginia  City.  As  worthless 
rock  or  treasured  ore  is  removed,  the  excavation 
must  be  replaced  almost  as  solid  as  the  rock  it- 
self. The  huge  timbers  are  mortised  and  fitted 
to  each  other  with  the  utmost  precision ;  laddei's 
lead  from  level  to  level.  Cars  convey  the  ore  to 
the  shaft,  and  up  and  down  the  busy  cages  are 
always  going.  Every  minute  a  loaded  car  as- 
cends from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  and  is  re- 
placed by  another.  The  engineer  tells  by  an 
indicator  the  precise  location  of  the  cage  at  any 
moment,  and  by  varying  the  signals  to  him,  he 
directs  the  movements  for  passengers  with  greatly 
decreased  speed. 

If  time  permits,  ride  over  to  the  Sutro  Tunnel, 
six  miles  from  Virginia  City.  It  once  promised 
well,  may  benefit  the  Comstock  Lode  more  than 
its  friends  have  ever  dreamed,  but  from  present 
appearances  the  real  contest  concerning  it,  was 
not  in  Congress,  nor  opposition  from  the  mines 
it  aims  to  tap,  but  has  yet  to  come.  As  a 
specimen  of  engineering  it  will  repay  a  visit. 
With  indomitable  energy  it  is  pushed  forward, 
and  has  now  penetrated  nearly  three  miles. 
The  average  progress  is  90  feet  per  week,  and 
tunneling  was  never  done  elsewhere,  more  speed- 
ily or  successfully. 

Mines  of  Virginia  City, — The  discovery 
of  the  Comstock  Lode,  was  made  in  1857,  by 
men  in  pursuit  of  gold  placers.  They  came 
upon  some  mineral  new  to  them,  which  a  Mex- 
ican recognized  as  silver  ore.  Comstock  at  an 
early  day,  was  a  middle-man  in  the  purchase  of  an 
interest  in  the  lode,  and  his  name  thus  became 
attached  to  it.  As  explorations  were  made,  very 
rich  ore  was  found  near  the  surface,  and  soon  a 
great  excitement  was  created,  and  vigorous  oper- 
ations commenced,  which  were  crowned  with 
wonderful  success.  The  Ophir  Mine,  and  the 
Gould  &  Curry,  at  an  early  day  began  to  pay 
dividends,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  intei-- 
ruption  for  several  years.  The  Savage  and  the 
Hale  &  Norcross  were  later  in  becoming 
known,  and  their  jjeriod  of  prosperity  continued 
after  the  others  had  gone  into  decline.  These 
are  all  Virginia  City  Mines.  The  Kentuck, 
Crown   Point,   Yellow   Jacket,    Chollar    Potosi, 
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and  Belcher,  which  have  all  paid  dividends  and 

others  leas  widely  known,  are  in  Gold  Hill. 
Neither  of  them  became  successful  as  early  as 
the  Ophir  and  Gould  &  Curry.  The  orijjinal 
discoverers  of  these  mines  "  located  "  them,  as 
minei-s  say.  that  is,  jxist^-d  ujx)!!  the  proiHMty  a 
notice  of  claim  in  writinj,',  of  which  they  HU-d  a 
copy  with  the  recorder  of  the  mining  district. 
The  refjulations  in  reference  to  locating  claims 
differed  slightly  in  different  districts.  Usually 
not  over  L*,00lJ  feet  along  tlie  length  of  a  vrin 
could  be  located  in  one  claim,  aiul  no  one  could 
claim  over  2(JU  feet  except  the  discoverer,  he  be- 
ing usually  allowed  3()U,  and  sometimes  4<X)  feet. 
Under  the  present  United  States  Mining  Law 
no  single  claim  for  over  1,5(JIJ  feet  can  i)e  made, 
whatever  number  of  persons  join  in  it,  and  the 
discoverer  is  accorded  no  advantage  over  others. 
Feet  in  length  along  a  vein,  are  always  stated 
and  understood  to  carry  all  its  depth,  spurs  and 
angles,  that  is,  its  whole  hreadih  and  depth  be 
they  more  or  less,  for  the  len^jth  claimed.  Veins 
are  usually  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  sometimes 
extend  miles  in  length.  The  Comstock  lyjde 
has  been  traced  for  five  miles,  but  its  great<'st 
breadth  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  between  ;i(M)  and 
40l>  feet,  and  no  oth^r  silver  vein  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  approaches  it  in  breadth,  and  some  are 
worked  which  do  not  exceed  6  inches.  In  early 
days  dealings  in  mines  were  by  feet,  and  not  by 
shares.  The  Ophir  Mine  comprised  1.41K)  feet 
for  instance,  and  was  sold  on  the  stock-l»oard  by 
the  foot.  An  owner  of  lOiJ  feet  owned  a  four- 
teenth of  the  mine.  Gradually  the  selling  by 
feet  was  abandoned,  and  only  sliares  were  dealt 
in,  and  those  have  b?en  divided  up  very  small,  in 
order  to  bring  speculation  within  the  compass  of 
persons  of  small  means.  The  Gphir  Mine  has 
been  divided  so  that  each  original  foot  is  repre- 
sented by  seventy-two  shares.  The  incorpora- 
tions of  all  the  mining  companies  on  the  Con>- 
stock  Lode,  and  th'Mr  offices  have  always  been  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  m  mi  who  live  immeiii- 
ately  over  and  about  the  mine,  cannot  buy  or  sell 
stock  in  them  except  by  letter  or  telegraph  to 
"  The  Bay." 

In  the  developniLMit  of  this  mineral  Itxle,  three 
distinct  periods  may  be  marked.  For  some  titne 
after  its  discovery,  prosperity  continually  at- 
tended operations  on  it  somewhere  along  its 
length,  and  often  at  all  points.  All  the  mines 
named  above  paid  dividends,  ami  very  few  assess- 
ments were  made.  The  ore  lying  within  SiMt  or 
900  feet  of  the  surface  was'  finally  exhau-sted 
along  the  whole  vein,  and  dividends  fell  off, 
assessments  became  fretpient,  and  great  depres- 
sion followed.  This  continued  until  patient 
exploration  revealed,  several  hundred  feet  de«*jMT, 
a  rich  ore  body,  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher 
Mines,  which  pro<luced  an  amount  of  bullion 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  vein, 
dividends  amounting  to  a  million  a  month  com- 
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precious  conU^nts,  to  be  taken  u{.  by  aiiialgaiiia- 
tion  with  quicksilver.  Thou!,'b  it  Varelv  \i.l.i, 
as  close  a  result  as  the  Mexican  patio 
or  the  furnace  aud  barrel  pnxress  of  1- 
it  is  so  much  more  exj>editiuus  aud  ecouijuucai 
of  labor,  aud  so  capable  of  lieiiijj  applied  ou  a 
large  scale,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably preferable.  The  other  processes  relern-d  t<> 
have  been  thorouijhly  trieil  in  Vir;,'iuia  Citv,  aud 
found  utti;rly  unsuited  to  the  conditioiu  exijiting 
there. 

The  first  part  of  the  process,  is  wet  crushing  of 
the  ore,  by  stamps  in  iron  mortars,  a  cfuistunt 
stream  of  water  carrying  off  through  a  bra>s 
wire  screen  the  pulverized  jNjrtion  as  fast  aa  re- 
duced small  enough.  The  screens  are  at  the 
back  of  the  mortar.  Five  stamps,  weighing 
about  ^i')^)  {tounds  each,  are  usually  placed  in  a 
single  mortar,  and  are  lift^Ki  and  dropi>t««l  fmm 
five  to  eight  inches  about  ninety  times  a  minute. 
The  fee<ler.  standing  in  front,  judges  bv  the 
sound  when  and  where  to  fee«l  in  the  ore  lying 
behind  him.  He  is  expected  tt)  feed  two  batter- 
ies of  five  stamps  e;R'h,  which  are  usually  placed 
in  one  fram-',  and  run  by  a  single  shaft.  ik>me 
mills  have  twelve  such  batteries  or  sixty  stamiw. 
The  amount  crushe<l  by  a  stamp  in  twenty-four 
hours — for  work  never  stops  day  or  night — varies 
with  the  fineness  of  the  screen,  the  character  of 
the  ore,  and  the  skill  of  the  feeder,  and  is  fn»in 
one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  a  day.  Automatic 
machinery  for  feediug  batteries  is  now  introduced 
in  many  mills. 

The  stream  running  constantly  from  the  bat- 
tery is  received  in  a  .series  of  tanks  and  settled 
as  much  as  possible,  the  deposit  frfJin  it  being 
coai^e  sand  at  first,  and  fine  sediments  at   l;isL 
The  fine  sediments  are  called  slums,  and   must 
be  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  ctiarse  sand  in 
the  after  pnicess,  for  though  often  containing  the 
richest  jiortion  of  the  ore,  the  atoias  are  so  im- 
palpably   fine,    and    adhere   to   one    another   9<t 
closely,  as  to  elude  the  mechanical  agencies  em- 
ployed to  obtiin  th»~  precious  metal  they  bear, 
and,  if  worked  by  themselves,  carry  away  nearly 
all   they   are   worth   with    them.     By    mingling 
them  with  the  sand  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  come  from  the 
st-imps,  they  become   broken  up,  separated  and 
distributed  through  the  whole  m.iss  of  pulp,  and 
are  persuade<l  to  give  up  the  most  of  the  silver 
they  hold.     This  silver  is  not  in  metallic  fonn, 
but  combined  with  sulphur,  chlorine  or  antimony 
for  the  most  part     Chlorides  of  silver  ea-' 
sulphurets  more  reluctantly  part  fnmi  i 
with    which    they  are   united,  and   ama.j........  ■ 

with  quicksilver. 

Antimtinial  silver  not  only  n'fuses  to  d..  tlii<. 
but  obstructs  the   process  on   the   part  ■  i 
silver  coinjx>unds  with  which   it   may  !•• 
ate<l,  and  is,  therefore.  »lr»'a«ied  by  ail  silver  nniJ- 
men  who  do  not  roast  their  ores:   but  the  rom- 
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ingly.  So  long  as  ore  is  plenty,  no  pains  are 
taken  to  save  them.  They  never  have  been 
worked  so  closely  as  not  still  to  carry  several 
dollars  to  the  ton  value  in  precious  metal. 

The  process  employed  at  Virginia  City,  is  in 
use  wherever  silver  is  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  such  modifications  as  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  demand.  Some  ores  are  so  re- 
fractory as  to  require  roasting.  They  are  first 
dried  thoroughly,  then  crushed  dry,  next  roasted 
to  expel  sulphur,  antimony,  zinc,  etc.,  and  then 
treated  in  pans  and  settlers  as  if  crushed  wet  with- 
out roasting.  The  process  is  expensive,  but  has 
some  compensation  in  the  closer  percentage  of 
assay  value  obtained,  and  smaller  waste  of  quick- 
silver. The  loss  of  this  metal  in  amalgamating 
unroasted  ores,  amounts  in  various  ways  to  from 
two  to  four  pounds  for  each  ton  worked.  Some 
of  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  ore,  and  is 
converted  into  calomel.  This  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. Some  of  it  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  in 
the  pans,  and  some  escapes  through  the  joints  of 
the  retorts,  and  this  also  is  lost  finally,  and 
sometimes  hurts  workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes. 
Most  of  it  is  lost  by  not  being  gathered  in  the 
settler.  It  goes  off  in  minute  atoms,  carrying 
gold  and  silver  with  it.  This  is  jjartly  recovered 
by  working  the  tailings,  or  by  running  them  over 
blankets  in  sluices  which  entrap  enough  of  it  to 
pay  well  for  the  cost  of  the  process. 

Sinks  of  the  Oveat  Nevada  Basin.  — 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  natural  features  of 
that  part  of  the  Continent  lying  between  the 
Wahsatch  and  Sierra  Nevada  Ranges  of  Mount- 
ains, is  the  Great  Desert  and  its  numerous  sinks. 
The  sink  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  is  a  great  natural  cm-iosity 
of  itself.  It  receives  the  waters  of  an  immense 
region  of  country,  and,  though  gradually  rising, 
is  still  confined  to  its  banks,  and  gives  off  its  sur- 
plus waters  by  evaporation.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  out- 
let. Between  it  and  the  sinks  of  the  Nevada 
Desert,  there  is  an  elevated  ridge  and  broken 
ranges  of  mountains,  with  gaps  and  valleys  be- 
tween them.  This  whole  desert  has  evidently 
been  a  lake,  or  an  inland  sea,  at  some  time, 
while  the  mountains  have  been  islands  in  it. 
Passing  the  ridge,  or  low  divide  between  the 
broken  mountains,  which  separates  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  fiom  the  desert  beyond,  and  we  ar- 
rive at  the  sinks  of  the  Nevada  Basin.  The 
first  is  the  Humboldt  Lake,  which  lias  been  de- 
scribed. Then  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  Sink, 
which,  unlike  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  receives  the 
waters  of  both  the  Humboldt  River  and  Lake 
and  the  Carson  River  and  Lake,  flowing  from 
opposite  directions  ;  and,  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer,  when  evaporation  is  greatest,  is  very 
nearly  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring, 
when  the  snows  of  the  mountains  melt,  or  when 
heavy   rains   occur  in   the   winter    and    spring 


months,  causing  a  large  flow  of  water  in  the 
Humboldt  and  Carson  Rivers,  these  lakes  of  the 
same  name  nearly  always  rise  together,  and  the 
vast  salty  plain,  in  and  around  the  sink,  becomes 
a  lake  of  great  size.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  subterranean  outlet  to  the  waters  that  flow 
into  this  large  sink.  On  the  contrai-y,  those  who 
have  noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  water  dis- 
appears from  a  tub  or  other  vessel  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  in  this  region,  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving, in  fact  almost  seeing,  the  process  of  evap- 
oration going  on,  by  which  the  waters  are  drunk 
up  and  scattered  over  the  earth  in  clouds,  to  be 
again  distilled  in  rain. 

Walker  Lake,  which  receives  the  flow  of 
Walker  River,  is  another  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous sinks.  It  is  off  to  the  south  of  Carson 
Lake.  The  river  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  flows  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  till  its 
waters  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  or  lost  through  the  same  process  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  There  are  also  numerous 
streams  rising  in  the  mountains,  assuming  large 
proportions  by  the  time  they  reach  the  valleys, 
but  the  sands  of  the  desert  soon  drink  them  dry, 
and  they  are  "  lost  to  sight." 

North  of  the  Central  Pacific,  about  20  miles 
from  Wadsworth,  are  the  sinks  of  Pyramid 
Lake,  AVinnemucca  Lake  and  Mud  Lake,  the 
latter  being  a  considerable  distance  north  of 
Pyramid  Lake.  These  bodies  of  water  at  times 
quite  large,  are  called  fresh  water  lakes,  though 
they  are  brackish  and  abound  in  fish.  North- 
east of  Winnennicca  Lake  is  Quin's  River,  quite 
a  large  stream  near  its  source  in  the  mountains 
of  Idaho ;  but  it  becomes  lost  in  the  desert,  on  its 
way,  apparently,  to  Winnemucca  Lake.  These 
lakes  and  the  desert  are  the  mighty  sinks  which 
drink  up  the  water  that  is  not  evaporated,  but 
sometimes  evaporation  gets  the  best  of  them. 
North-west  of  ]\Iud  Lake,  over  in  California,  is 
Honey  Lake,  another  remarkable  body  of  water. 
It  is  sometimes  dry  so  that  teams  can  be  driven 
across  its  bed,  and  then  again  it  is  on  the  ram- 
page. Its  waters  resemble  soap-suds,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  washing  purposes.  AVhen 
lashed  by  the  winds,  its  waters  become  a  rolling 
mass  of  foam,  and  afford  a  magnificent  specta- 
cle to  the  beholder.  If  it  only  had  permanent 
water  of  the  character  alluded  to,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  location  for  a  huge  laundry. 

Sta<je  liontes  to  Lahe  Tuhoe. — A  favorite 
route  to  Lake  Tahoe  is  via  Carson  City.  It  may 
be  more  easily  reached  and  seen  on  the  west- 
ward toin%  than  to  wait  and  include  it  on  the 
eastward  return. 

After  a  visit  to  Virginia  City,  the  tourist  will 
return  to  Carson  City,  remain  over  night  at  a 
good  comfortable  hotel,  the  Ormsby  House, — 
whose  pi'oprietor  considers  it  "  tlie  highest  toned 
hotel  in  Nevada"  and  next  morning,  at  8.30  A. 
Bi.,  take  Benton's  Stage  for  Tahoe. 
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To  visit  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  and 
return  to  Carson  will  require  at  least  18  hours, 
but  most  tourists  will  find  it  desirable  to  stop  at 
the  little  hotel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  return  via  Truckee,  thus  seeing  greater 
variety  of  scenery. 

Tourists  by  this  route  to  Virginia  City,  Carson 
and  Tahoe,  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Overland 
Western  train  at  Reno,  about  11.40  v.  m.,  and  a 
comfortable  night's  rest  can  be  enjoyed  at  the 
Railroad  Hotel.  In  the  morning  a  train  leaves 
at  7.35  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Carson  at  9.00 ;  after 
taking  one  hour  for  breakfast,  the  tourist  can 
either  proceed  to  Virginia  City  and  spend  the 
day,  or  take  immediate  departure  for  Lake  Tahoe. 
Private  team  or  special  stage  can  be  engaged  at 
Benton's  by  any  party,  for  a  ride  to  the  Lake  at 
any  special  time. 

On  this  route  there  is  the  best  known  of  all 
California  stage-drivers,  who  have  reined  kyuse 
or  mustang  horses, — the  modest  Hank  Monk. 
His  first  fame  was  not  on  the  platform  of 
Faneuil  Hall  in  oratory,  but  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  with  eight  horses  abreast,  well  trained 
to  the  voice  and  whip.  He  has  driven  stage  in 
California  and  Nevada,  since  1852,  and  made 
the  distance  between  Carson  and  Virginia,  21 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  eight  minutes.  His  ai> 
pearance  and  gait  do  not  indicate  much  energy, 
but  he  drove  Horace  Greeley  109  miles  in  10 
hours,  fast  enough  toward  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  as  long  as  he  can  wake  up  his  pets 
with  a  strong  voice  or  far  reaching  whip,  he  will 
not  fail  to  get  his  passengers  through,  "  on 
time."  But  to  the  credit  of  others,  it  should  be 
said,  that  California  and  Nevada  have  hundreds 
of  drivers  not  less  skillful  and  reliable  than  the 
favorite  Monk. 

The  route  to  the  lake  lies  first  south,  through 
the  Carson  Valley,  toward  Job's  Peaks  and  Silver 
Mountain,  always  beautiful  witii  snow.  In  the 
clear  atmosphere,  the  first  will  appear  only  a  few 
miles  away,  but  it  is  still  more  than  twenty 
miles  distant.  The  stage  road  turns  west,  np  Clear 
Creek  Canon,  tlu-ough  which  comes  the  Twenty- 
one  Mile  (V  shaped)  Flume  of  the  Carson  &  Ta- 
hoe Lumber  Company,  through  which  700  cords 
of  wood,  or  half  a  million  feet  of  mining  timber 
can  be  daily  delivered  at  Carson  City  from  the 
summits  of  the  Sierras.  Along  the  canon  are 
many  towering,  sun-burnt  rocks,  weather-beaten 
and  worn  into  weird  and  fantastic  shapes,  and 
tliese  and  the  swift-descending  timber,  splashing 
the  water  up  many  feet  at  every  turn,  to  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight,  the  Carson  Valley  spread  out 
below,  with  the  Pine  Nut,  Walker  and  Sweet- 
water INIountains  on  one  side,  and  the  Sierras 
opposite,  always  atti-act  and  delight  the  lover  of 
bold  mountain  scenery. 

At  the  summit,  the  flume  connects  with 
the  Lake  Tahoe  N.  G.  Railroad,  9  miles 
long  from  summit    to  Glenbrook    on    shore  of 


the  lake.  The  distance  is  but  three  miles  by 
wagon  road,  6  miles  less  than  by  the  R.  R.  The 
railroad  is  worked  only  in  the  summer  months — 
after  much  of  it  has  been  sought  out  and  found 
with  shovels,  and  is  exposed  to  damage  and  de- 
struction from  avalanches  of  snow  or  rock  which 
come  thundering  down  the  steep  sides  with  re- 
sistless force.  Near  the  summit  it  has  the  enor- 
mous grade  of  180  feet  to  the  mile.  This  pas- 
sage over  the  eastern  summit  of  the  Sierras  is 
made  where  the  range  is  depressed  and  the  view, 
though  beautiful,  is  far  too  contracted  to  fully 
gratify  the  traveler.  Below,  lies  Lake  Tahoe, 
girt  with  everlasting  pine-clad  hills  whose  snowy 
masses  and  evergreen  foliage  mingle  with  the 
deep  blue  of  an  inland  sea,  yet  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  beauty  can  be  seen. 

Lake  Tahoe. — This  great  body  of  fresh 
water,  25  miles  long,  on  an  average  ten  wide, 
about  three-fourths  in  California,  and  one-fourth 
in  Nevada,  has  an  elevation  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  has  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet.  Through  glacial  action  in  past  ages, 
ice  must  have  been  piled  up  in  the  valley  of  this 
lake  3,400  feet  high.  It  never  freezes,  is  smooth 
as  glass  and  clear  as  crystal,  permitting  the 
trout  to  be  seen  or  pebbles  counted  at  a  depth  of 
80  feet.  Its  water  changes  color  to  a  beautiful 
emerald  or  almost  indigo  blue  according  to  the 
depth,  and  when  disturbed  by  the  fierce  mount- 
ain winds,  its  waves  lash  the  shore  with  foaming 
fury. 

At  Glenbrook.  five  steamers  will  be  found, 
three  of  which  are  employed  for  the  mills,  and 
the  others,  the  "  Niagara  "  and  "  Stanford  "  will 
convey  tourists,  not  exceeding  200  in  number, 
around  the  lake. 

Glenbrook  is  the  business  center  of  the  whole 
region  that  borders  on  the  lake.  It  has  four 
saw-mills  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  five 
million  feet  per  month,  running  11  1-2  hours 
per  day,  also  a  planing  mill. 

Captain  Pray,  the  oldest  settler,  is  a  large 
land-owner,  and  much  of  the  200  acres  in  the 
ranche  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  covered  with 
a  beautiful  sod  of  timothy  and  clover.  In  the 
State  there  is  no  finer  land,  and  as  the  captain 
and  other  mill-owners  will  rent  none  for  saloon 
purposes,  Glenbrook,  with  a  summer  population 
of  500,  is  a  temperance  town.  The  Glenbrook 
Hotel,  usually  kept  in  first-class  style,  is  usually 
open  each  season,  if  not,  comfortable  accommo- 
dations can  still  be  found  at  the  Lake  Shore 
House,  for  $20  a  week,  without  extra  charge  for 
the  use  of  boats. 

Shakespeare  Rock,  a  remarkable  curiosity,  is 
a  bold,  perpendicular  rock  on  which  the  profile 
of  the  great  poet's  face  is  outlined  with  great 
accuracy. 

From  Glenbrook  there  is  a  charming  drive  on 
the  old  Placerville  Road,  j)ast  Cave  Rock,  and 
around  the  head   of   the  lake   to   Rowlands   or 
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Yank's.  The  road  was  constructed  at  great  ex- 
pense— a  siriple  mile  near  the  rock,  costing  $40,- 
(MK).  The  only  other  drive,  of  note,  is  Ironi 
Tahoe  City  t<>  Su<]far  Pine  I'oint. 

The  wliole  of  the  lake  is  not  visihle  until  the 
steamer  has  run  out  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  Then  its  generic  narne  is  rather  liltiuj;. 
"Tahoe,"  in  the  Indian,  sij^nifit-s  "  hij;  wjittT," 
and  is  the  name  for  ocean.  The  siiorc  slo|>e« 
fjently,  in  places,  for  two  miles  to  a  depth  of 
from  ;U)  to  50  feet,  then  breaks  s(jjn»*tim<*s  ab- 
ruptly as  at  the  Bliitfs  of  Kuliicon  or  Observa- 
tory Point,  to  a  depth  of  tJOO  (.r  sno  feet;  and  utl 
Sugar  Pine  Point  is  the  jjreati-st  depth  yet  found. 
The  water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  U-miiera- 
ture  in  summer,  when  taken  from  considerable^ 
depth,  very  near  the  freezinj;  f>oint.  The  fare 
across  the  lake  is  •"?J..'30,  and  around,  ?.').  The 
steamer  must  lie  idle  half  the  year,  antl  reasona- 
ble fares  may  seem  thus  hii^h.  Leaving  (ih-n- 
brook  for  a  circuit  around  the  head  of  the  lake, 
the  first  object  of  interest  is  Cave  Kock,  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  (ilenbrook,  about  400 
feet  high.  This  appears  in  the  engraving  fmni 
Moran's  sketch  made  from  the  point  just  south 
of  Glenbrook,  and  looking  south  and  west. 

After  passing  the  rock,  and  looking  back,  it 
resembles  the  Crreat  South  Dome  of  Yosemite, 
split  in  two,  and  the  cavern,  30  feet  in  length,  is 
seen  about  100  feet  above  the  ground.  The  line 
of  solid  masonry  and  bridge  for  the  road  can  just 
be  traced  from  the  point  where  the  artist  st<MMl. 
Leaving  Cave  Rock,  Zephyr  Cove  is  three  miles 
south.  Beautiful  meadows  afford  fine  pasturage, 
and  being  on  the  east  sid<*,  the  earliest  vege- 
tables are  here  grown.  The  mountain's  Vail 
shows  plainly  its  broken  but  regular  charact+'r. 
From  the  main  ridge,  a  cross  spur  is  thrown  out, 
but  this  must  again  be  broken  into  a  succession 
of  small  canons  and  "divides." 

Just  south  of  the  cave  is  the  old  Friday 
Ranche,  well  known  by  the  pioneers  who  were 
"on  the  way  to  Washoe"  and  the  Kingsbury' 
Canon,  through  which  the  roa<l  crossed  the 
mountain  to  Genoa.  In  other  days,  the  toll  re- 
ceipts on  the  Kingsbury  grade  were  *.')00  a  day. 

J{oii'/an(ls,—l{  miies  from  (ilenbrook,  at  the 
he;ul  of  the  lake,  on  the  Old  Placerville  Koiwl, 
was  the  first  phu^e  of  resort  on  the  lake  and 
originally  called  the  Lake  House.  It  has  greatly 
changed  from  the  day  when  .1.  Ross  Browne  wjis 
a  guest,  and  the  host  "  seemed  to  be  quite  worn  out 
with  his  run  of  customers, — from  a  hundred  to 
three  hundred  of  a  night,  and  nowhere  to  stow 
'em — all  cussin'  at  him  for  not  keepin'  provis- 
ions, with  but  little  to  drink,  except  old  fiish- 
ioned  tarantula-juice,  warranted  to  kill  at  fiirty 
paces."  It  has  now  two  stores  aiul  a  |x>st-otfice, 
with  accommodations  for  tourists  at  nio<lerate 
price.  Lake  Valley  app-ars,  from  a  distanoe. 
like  a  lanje,  pine-covered  flat.  It  is  14  mil<s 
long  and  six  wide,  partly  covered  with   timU-r, 
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eccentric  tar — Captain  Dick — who  prepared  the 
island  for  his  own  mausoleum,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  place  himself  on  the  approach  of  death, 
but  his  drowned  body  became  food  for  the  fishes, 
and  the  lonely  cross  marked  an  empty  tomb. 

This  charming  bay  is  owned  by  Ben  Holladay, 
Jr.  His  summer  residence  is  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  willows  and  a  stream  fed  by  eternal 
snows,  pouring  down  in  three  successive  lofty 
waterfalls,  which  rival  in  grace  and  beauty 
some  of  the  smaller  in  Yosemite,  keeps  the 
grassy  sward  always  green,  and  plays  in  a 
fountain    before   the   door. 

The  surrounding  hills  are  so  steep  that  they 
can  be  climbed  only  with  great  difficulty.  Just 
opposite  the  island,  on  the  north  side,  there  is 
the  mark  of  an  avalanche  of  snow,  that  carried 
the  tall  pines  before  it  like  shrubs,  and  has  left 
the  mountain  side  completely  bare. 

Rubicon  Point  and  Bay,  and  Sugar  Pine  Point 
are  next  passed,  going  north  on  the  way  to 
McKinney's,  ten  miles  from  Emerald  Bay. 

At  McKinney's,  there  is  no  large  house,  but 
13  cottages  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
road  to  Tahoe  City,  gives  this  the  advantage  of  a 
pleasant  drive.  Board  may  be  had  at  |20  a 
week. 

Continuing  north,  the  steamer  passes  Black- 
wood Creek,  where  some  towering  rocks  are  seen 
whose  height  is  scarcely  comprehended,  because 
the  trees  and  mountains  beyond  are  on  so  great 
a  scale.  Small  as  they  seem,  they  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  at  their 
base  not  less  than  200  feet. 

Ward's  Bay  lies  north  of  the  Creek,  and 
Bawker's  Peak,  a  sharp,  high  point,  is  back  in 
the  mountains. 

Tahoe  Ciftz—h  eight  miles  from  McKinney's, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  lake.  It  is 
at  the  source  of  the  Truckee  River,  the  only  outlet 
of  the  lake,  and  has  the  "  Grand  Central,"  the 
largest  hotel  on  the  Sierras,  with  accommodations 
for  160  guests,  and  kept  by  those  excellent  hosts, 
Bayley  &  Moody.  This  is  the  most  con- 
venient point  of  access  for  tourists  from  Califor- 
nia. The  road  to  Truckee  is  down  the  beautiful 
canon  of  the  Truckee  River,  through  a  noble 
forest  of  pines,  invigorating  and  delightful  at 
every  step.  Sail  and  row-boats  of  all  kinds  may 
be  had  at  this  point,  and  also  carriages;  but  the 
prices  should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand.  No 
boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  hotel. 

Board  at  the  Grand  Central  may  be  had,  vary- 
ing from  mm  to  $1.00  per  day,  according  to 
rooms.  The  view  of  the  lake  from  Tahoe  City 
is  not  excelled,  and  equalled  only  at  Yank's 
and  the  Hot  Springs. 

The  hotel  and  other  accommodations  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others  on  the  lake.  Besides  the  Grand 
Central,  there  is  the  Tahoe  House,  kept  by  Cap- 
tain Pomin. 

Tourists  who  desire  to  spend  only  one  day  in 


visiting  the  lake,  take   stages  at  this  point  to 
Truckee,  12  miles  down  the  river. 

Trout. — At  Tahoe  City  there  is  a  trout  estab- 
lishment of  much  interest;  and  another,  on  a 
larger  scale,  on  the  river  half  way  to  Truckee 
Station.  The  water  is  admitted  to  a  series  of 
ponds,  each  pond  being  appropriated  to  trout  of 
a  different  size.  The  eggs  are  taken  during  April, 
May  and  June,  when  the  fish  ascend  the  river 
and  the  creeks,  to  spawn.  The  eggs  are  stripped 
from  the  female  and  impregnated  by  stripping 
the  male  fish  into  the  same  vessel  in  which  the 
eggs  are  contained,  and  then  placed  on  inclined 
shelves  or  tables  where  about  half  an  inch  of 
water  runs  gently,  but  steadily  over  them.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  affects  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing, and  the  desire  is  to  have  the  water  as  cold  as 
possible  at  the  expense  of  time  to  produce  the 
hardier  fish.  One  trout  contains  about  7,000 
spawn.  Twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  admis- 
sion to  the  fishery,  and  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
the  ponds  granted  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a 
fish,  according  to  the  size. 

The  fishing  in  the  lake  is  done  by  trolling. 
Spoon-hooks  are  sometimes  used,  but  early  in  the 
season  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  shining  de- 
vice to  attract  attention  besides  a  minnow  on 
the  hook.  The  fisheries  have  been  quite  success- 
ful in  hatching  fish,  but  not  profitable.  At  first 
nearly  all  died  ;  now  nearly  all  are  raised.  The 
young  fish  are  nourished  for  several  days  after 
birth  by  a  portion  of  the  egg  from  which  they 
are  hatched  remaining  attached  to  them  till  it  is 
absorbed,  and  then  are  fed  on  mashed  fish,  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  liver,  and  the  large  trout  are 
fed  on  suckers  and  white  fish  caught  in  the  lakes 
with  seines.  Of  course  no  trout  are  caught  in 
seines,  for  this  is  contraiy  to  law. 

After  they  have  grown  to  weigh  several  pounds, 
they  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  year. 
The  quantity  caught  in  a  year  can  not  be  esti- 
mated. Many  are  never  sent  to  market,  and 
they  are  caught  in  both  the  lake  and  the  river 
as  well  as  in  Donner  Lake. 

From  the  Truckee  River  alone,  170,000  pounds 
were  caught  last  season,  half  of  which  were  ship- 
ped to  Virginia  City. 

In  the  lake  there  are  at  least  four  kinds,  two 
of  which  are  most  commonly  known.  These  are 
the  silver  trout  and  the  black  trout.  The  silver 
trout  are  most  highly  esteemed,  are  always  taken 
in  deep  water,  and  attain  a  size  of  thirty-two 
pounds.  The  silver  trout  of  Donner  Lake  grow 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  and  those  in  the  river 
are  not  so  large.  The  black  trout  run  up  the 
creeks  sooner  in  the  spring  than  the  silver,  but 
the  latter  can  pass  over  greater  obstacles  than 
the  former. 

The  white  fish  found  in  the  lake  are  quite  un- 
like those  of  the  Great  North  American  Lakes. 

AVhile  the  tourist  who  merely  crosses  the  lake 
from   Glenbrook  to  Tahoe  or  vice  versa,  or  who 
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desires  to  reach  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
with  tlie  loss  of  one  day  only  will  not  mukt!  th»* 
entire  circuit  of  tht;  lakt; ;  others  will  visit  the 
nortli  t'liil,  and  sonn'  niiiy  pret'tT  tliis  alone. 
Contimiinjj  around  from  Tahoe  City,  liiirlnn's 
or  Island  Farm  is  two  niilt's  from  'rahoc  Ciiy. 
It  is  a  lovely  sj)<)t,  with  suinnicr  j,netMi  nn-adows 
and  pel>l)ly  l)i;aoli,  and  accunmiodiiti-s  at  reason- 
able cost,  "Jo  or  ;iL)  people.  It  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  California  clerf^yinen  neediiiij  rest. 

Burton's  is  connecttid  with  'I'ahoe  City  l»y  a 
carriaije  road,  and  is  not  too  far  to  exercise  at 
the  oars  of  a  small  boat. 

PassinjT  around  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
there  is  next.  Observatory  Point,  where  the  jrreat 
telescope  of  ilames  Lick  was  tixpected  to  be 
erected,  and  beyond  this  is  Carnelian  liay,  and 
Carnelian  Beach,  so  called  from  tine  specimens 
of  chalcedony  here  found.  Here  is  Doctor 
Bournes'  hyijienic  establishment. 

Beyond  this,  are  Aijatt!  bay  and  then  Camiv- 
bell's  Hot  Si>riu<Ts,  ten  miles  from  <ileid>r(M)k. 
and  on  Boundary  Point,  becausi;  it  marks  the 
dividinj^  line  between  California  and  Nevada. 

The  water  boils  out  in  several  places  in  j^reat 
volume.  The  hotel  is  comfortable;  the  charge 
^'■i  a  day ;  the  entire  lake  is  seen  from  the  house, 
and  the  baths  are  an  advantaf;^e  U>  be  had  no- 
where else  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  staije  from  this 
point  to  Truckee,  and  the  stages  from  Tahoe  City 
will  also  carry  passengers  thence  to  the  springs. 

Fishing  and  boating  and  driving  can  be  en- 
joyed at  pleasure,  and  in  the  hills  there  are  a  few 
grouse,  quail,  deer,  and  bear,  but  game  is  not 
plentiful. 

The  Linn  be  r  and  Trers  of  the  Lake 
Itcffion. — The  logs  which  are  brought  down  to 
the  lake  at  various  points  are  towed  to  (ilenbrook 
in  V-shaped  booms,  fiom  .')0  to  70  feet  wi<le  at 
one  end,  and  about  150  feet  long,  averaging 
200.000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  sugar  pine  is  the  most  valuable,  then  the 
yellow  pine.  The  black,  or  "bull"  jiine  wa.s 
long  despised,  but  is  now  highly  prized  for  its 
strength.  It  reaches,  in  California,  a  diameter 
of  15,  and  height  of  200  feet;  about  the  lake,  a 
diameter  of  10  feet.  Tlie  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green  color,  but  the  cones  are  enormous — some- 
times 18  inches  long.  The  wood  is  hue  grained 
and  solid,  soft  and  clear. 

The  yellow  ])ine  is  not  quite  so  largo,  seldom 
exceeding  10  feet  in  diann-ter,  and  has  bark  fur- 
rowed into  plate-like  sections,  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  and  from  12  to  20  inches  long. 

The  "bull"  pine  is  a  favorite  with  the  woo«l- 
pecker  for  storing  his  acorns,  not  in  the  hollow- 
trees,  but  by  drilling  holes  in  the  bark,  antl  fit- 
ting an  acoin  into  each.  Old  woodmen  say  the 
bird  never  makes  a  misfit,  and  selects,  the  first 
time,  a  nut  which  will  exactly  fill  the  hole  he 
has  drilled.  In  the  valleys  of  California,  nearly 
all  large  trees  are  utilized  in  this  way. 


There  are  two  kindji  of  fir.  t}i>-  mIou-  &■..!   t>  . 
red.     'Ihe  Iatt«r  calliil  ab- 
good  strong  tiiiiU-r;  the     . 
esteemi-il  in  th»*  market. 

Other  i»inej«  of  the  .sicrni"*  !»r»«  in!«-f*-)>lin-,  but 
notice  of  all  niu-*!  Iw  umr  .         r 

"Digger"   pine,  HO  callisl 
Heed  forming  a  '  i    i.-i 

IndiauH,    but    i'  w    in    t) 

Sierras.      It    \s    ...^..lii-n  

one    main   trunk.    Imt  dw 

It  is  saitl  that  this  in  mi  b., 

wa.s4)ning,  that   niinerit  w; 

use    it    tor  buihling  th^-ir 

prised  to  nee  them  turn  over  two  or  tiinr«  tiin«* 

in  the  course  of  the  Munimcr. 

As  two  daily  pa.«i>«'ng«T  trains  learr  Ilrn«>  U>t 
San  Francisco,  one  arrivinf;  via  X^W-y  in 
eleven    and    a  (piarter  hount,  and  ti  i<i 

St«>ckton  in  sevent<-«-n   and    a    half    :  m 

the  time  (if  leaving  Truckee,  the  t..iiii«t  .^  •  !.<» 
mizing  time,  will  take  the  (urmer,  heating 
Truckee  at  midnight. 

By  leaving  at  ^t  a.  m..  <laylight  will  noun  tv>V 
low  in  the  summer  monthit,  and  the  fiiie  acrorry 
of  the  Sierra.s  be  more  enjoywl. 

To  see  the  niountaimt,  the  lM>st  plan  M  to  atop 
at  the  summit,  where  therr  in  another  of  the 
first-cla.'vs  hotel.t  uf  .Inm*ii  Cardwrll,  and  gain  the  I 
views  from  the  |M-aks  n«*ar  by,  an«l  then  «l«-M^nd  | 
the  mountain  by  a  freight  train.  |e«\iiie  th"  j 
summit  at  »M\  a.  m..  an<i  rra< !  ^  '<> 

the  same    evening,  at  7.45.     \  -t 

be    willing    to    exch.inge    the    1  :■  r  Uir 

calKKise,  and   a4<ept   dil.jy   in  for  (he 

leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  iik*aI    .- :ul  rail 

road  scener)'  in  the  world. 


Tfir    (Ivvat    yt'vailn     Fhnnr. 
A   rr.Kii.of!*   RIDE. 

n^  II  J.  UamMltU.  Y  T%»  .V.  T.  THhmmt. 

A  15  mile  ride  in  a  flume  down  the  Sierra 
Nevaila  Mountains  in  .'15  minute*,  wa*  not  onr  of 
the  things  contemplated  on  my  vi^it  to  Nirguiia 
City,  and  it  is  entirely  within  n-aM>n  to  mv  (liat 
I  shall  never  make  th>'  trii-  • 

The  Mum- cost,  with  its   v  -e*,  l-'tw««en 

;5-J(HI.(MH)  av.l   .xiiHMNio.      1-  •    \\  .\  •'•in- 

pany  intei  >"    nun--  v 

owners  of  !  !.i'' •!    \  '• 

Hale  \  Norcn»<is,  <ii'i 

anil  Itah  Mines.     Ti  •' 

C.  FIixmI.  damesC.  Finr.-biu.  M.uk.>.and  >\  s 
O'Brien,  who  com|*>He.  willii>iit  doubt,  the  wealth- 
iest firm  in  the  Cnit-  :  ^ 

The  mimnt  namol  -"^^  feet  of  lumber 

jwr  month  undergrouni.  ain  ourn  '  "'  '* 
of  wo«»«l  jwr  year.     Wmxl  h^n'  i»  *•  ' 

to  912  a  coinl,  and   at  market  |>ru  ^ 
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Flood  &  Co.,  would  have  to  pay  for  wood  alone, 
nearly  i^oOOjOOO  per  year. 

Virginia  City  is  not  built  in  a  forest.  From 
the  top  of  jMount  Davidson,  which  is  half  a  mile 
back  fi-om  the  city,  there  is  not  a  tree  in  sight, 
except  a  few  shade-trees  in  the  city. 

Going  into  the  mines  the  other  day,  and  see- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  timber  used,  I  asked 
Mr.  Mackey  where  all  the  wood  and  timber  came 
from.  "  It  comes,"  said  he,  "  from  our  lands  in 
the  Sierras,  40  or  50  miles  from  here.  We  own 
over  12,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Washoe  Lake, 
all  of  which  is  heavily  timbered." 

"  How  do  you  get  it  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  comes,"  said  he,  "  in  our  flume  down  the 
mountain,  15  miles,  and  from  our  dumping 
grounds  is  brought  by  the  Virginia  &  Truckee 
Railroad  to  this  city,  16  miles.  You  ought  to  see 
this  flume  before  you  go  back.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  thing." 

The  Jouvneij. — When,  therefore,  two  days 
afterward,  I  was  invited  to  accompany  Mr.  Flood 
and  Mr.  Fair  to  the  head  of  the  flume,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  their  kind  offer.  We  started 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  two  buggies, 
the  two  gentlemen  named  in  one  buggy,  and  Mi-. 
Hereford,  the  President  and  Superintendent  of  the 
company  (which  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Wood, 
Lumber  and  Flume  Company)  and  myself  in  the 
other. 

The  drive  through  Washoe  Valley,  and  along 
the  mountains,  up  and  down  for  16  miles  over  a 
road  which,  for  picturesqueness,  is  without  an 
equal  in  memory,  can  not  be  described.  Not  a 
tree,  nor  bush,  nor  any  green  vegetation  was  in 
sight.  Hills  and  mountains,  well  defined  and 
separate  in  character,  were  in  every  direction. 
Sage  brush  and  jack  rabbits  were  the  only  living 
things  in  sight.  That  beautiful  purple  atmos- 
phere or  mist,  which  has  a  dreamy,  sleepy  effect 
in  the  landscape,  overspread  the  mountains  and 
extended  through  the  valley. 

The  road  we  traversed  swung  round  and  round 
the  mountains,  now  going  nearly  to  the  summit, 
and  now  descending  to  their  base. 

Both  teams  employed  were  of  the  best,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  accom- 
plished the  first  part  of  our  journey,  16  miles. 
Here  we  breakfasted  and  went  to  the  end  of  the 
flume,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  men 
were  running  timber  16  inches  square  and  10 
feet  long  through  it.  The  trestle-work  upon 
which  the  flume  rested  was  about  20  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  velocity  of  the  movement  of 
the  timber  could  scarcely  be  credited,  for  it  re- 
quires from  only  twenty-five  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  for  it  to  float  the  entire  length  of  the  flume, 
15  miles. 

The  flume  is  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  and  is 
made  of  two-inch  plank  nailed  together  in  the 
above  shape.  Across  the  top  it  is  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  width.     The  ends  are  very  care- 


fully fitted,  so  that  where  the  planks  go  together 
there  may  be  no  unevenness ;  for  timbers  going  at 
the  rate  of  15  to  60  miles  per  hour  must  have  a 
clear  coast. 

In  this  trough  the  water  runs  from  Hunter's 
Creek,  which  is  situated  about  20  miles  from  the 
terminus  of  the  flume. 

Some  idea  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
timber  runs  through  the  flume,  may  be  had 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  flume  there  floats 
500,000  feet  of  lumber  every  day  (about  ten 
hours),  or  500  cords  of  wood. 

Near  the  terminus  an  iron  break  is  placed  in 
the  trough,  slanting  toward  one  side,  so  that 
when  the  timber  comes  rushing  down,  50  or  100 
pieces,  one  after  the  other,  each  piece  is  turned 
toward  the  side,  and  the  men  at  the  break,  with 
a  dexterous  use  of  the  crowbar,  send  them 
bounding  to  the  ground. 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  trestle-work,  be- 
fore the  timber  began  to  come.  It  was  like  the 
rushing  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  on  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers, and  I  preferred  to  view  the  flume,  in  active 
working,  from  a  distance. 

We  changed  teams  upon  resuming  our  journey, 
taking  fresh  horses  for  the  mountain  ascent. 
Horsemen  in  the  East  who  have  never  seen  the 
mountains  of  Nevada,  Colorado  and  California, 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  a  horse 
can  do,  and  of  the  difficult  places  through  which 
he  will  go,  and  of  the  load  he  will  carry  or  draw. 

How  a  pair  of  horses  can  pull  a  buggy  and 
two  men  up  a  grade  that  seems  half-way  be- 
tween the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular,  over 
stones  and  fallen  trees,  and  through  underbrush 
six  feet  high  and  very  thick,  is  a  question  I  can 
never  hope  to  solve ;  at  any  rate,  we  reached  the 
lower  mill  of  the  company,  about  18  or  20  miles. 
This  was  several  hours  before  noon. 

The  mill  is  situated  in  the  lower  belt  of  tim- 
ber, and  there  are  between  400  and  500  men  at 
work.  This  number  includes  those  engaged  in 
cutting  trees,  hauling  logs,  and  sawing  the  lum- 
ber. How  the  heavy  machinery  of  the  mills, 
and  the  engines  which  work  them  were  brought 
from  the  city  up  the  mountains  and  placed  in 
position,  is  another  mystei-y  which  I  have  not 
tried  to  investigate. 

The  amount  of  lumber  turned  out  by  the 
owner  of  these  mills,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  the 
former  being  two  and  one-half  miles  farther  up 
the  mountain,  is  marvellous. 

In  five  minutes'  time,  a  log  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  diameter  is  reduced  to  lumber,  planks, 
scantling,  boards,  and  square  timber,  perhaps  all 
from  the  same  log,  for  it  is  cut  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner.  Sometimes  one  log  will 
give  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  lumber. 
The  lower  mill  is  kept  running  night  and  day,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  50,000  feet  per  day  of  smaU 
stuff,  and  of  70,000  feet  when  working  on  large 
timber. 
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The  upper  mill  has  less  than  half  the  capacity, 
being  smaller,  and  being  worked  only  12  hours 
a  day. 

The  Flume. — The  flume  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  engineering  work.  It  is  built  wholly 
upon  trestle-work,  and  stringers ;  there  is  not  a 
cut  in  the  whole  distance,  and  the  grade  is  so 
heavy  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  jam. 

The  trestle-work  is  very  substantial,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly strong  enough  to  support  a  narrow 
gauge  railway.  It  runs  over  foot  hills,  through 
valleys,  around  mountains,  and  across  canons. 

In  one  place  it  is  70  feet  high.  The  highest 
point  of  the  flume  from  the  plain,  is  3,700  feet, 
and  on  an  air  line,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
distance  is  eight  miles,  the  course  thus  taking 
up  seven  miles  in  twists  and  turns.  The  trestle- 
work  is  thoroughly  braced,  longitudinally  and 
across,  so  that  no  break  can  extend  farther  than  a 
single  box,  which  is  16  feet;  all  the  main  sup- 
ports, which  are  five  feet  apart,  are  firmly  set  in 
mud-sills,  and  the  boxes  or  troughs  rest  in  brackets 
four  feet  apart.  These  again  rest  upon  sub- 
stantial stringers.  The  grade  of  the  flume  is 
between  1,600  and  2,000  feet  from  the  top  to 
lower  end,  a  distance  of  1.5  miles. 

The  sharpest  fall  is  three  feet  in  six.  There 
are  two  reservoirs  from  which  the  flume  is  fed. 
One  is  1,100  feet  long,  and  the  other  600  feet.  A 
ditch,  nearly  two  miles  long,  takes  the  water  to  the 
first  reservoir,  whence  it  is  conveyed  3  1-4  miles  to 
the  flume  through  a  feeder  capable  of  carrying 
450  inches  of  water. 

The  whole  flume  was  built  in  10  weeks.  In 
that  time  all  the  trestle-work,  stringers  and  boxes 
were  put  in  place.  About  200  men  were  employed 
on  it  at  one  time,  being  divided  into  four  gangs. 
It  required  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  but  the  item 
which  astonished  me  most  was  that  there  were 
28  tons,  or  56,000  pounds  of  nails^  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  flume. 

To  the  lower  mill,  as  the  road  goes,  it  is  about 
40  miles  from  Virginia  City.  Although  I  had 
already  ridden  this  distance,  yet  I  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  two  or  three  miles  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  I  had  one  of  the  finest 
valley  views  that  come  to  the  lot  of  man.  Miles 
and  miles  below,  the  valley  was  spread  out  with 
spots  and  squares  of  green  crops  growing,  and 
barren  wastes  of  sand  and  sage  brush  reach- 
ing in  a  long  stretch  to  the  base  of  another 
spur  of  the  Sierras.  The  City  of  Reno  occupied 
a  little  spot  on  the  plain — from  my  mountain  it 
seemed  like  a  city  of  toy  houses  built  on  Nature's 
carpet. 

A  Ride  in  the  Flume. — Upon  my  return  I 
found  that  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Fair  had  arranged 
for  a  ride  in  the  flume,  and  I  was  challenged  to 
go  with  them.  Indeed,  the  proposition  was  put 
in  the  form  of  a  challenge — they  dared  me  to  go. 

I  thought  that  if  men  worth  $25,000,000  or 
$30,000,000  apiece,  could  afford  to  risk  their  lives, 


I  could  afford  to  risk  mine,  which  was  not  worth 
half  as  much. 

So  I  accepted  the  challenge,  and  two  boats 
were  ordeied.  These  were  nothing  more  than 
pig-troughs,  with  one  end  knocked  out.  The 
*'  boat "  is  built,  like  the  flume,  V  shaped,  and 
fits  into  the  flume.  It  is  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood — two  two-inch  planks,  16  feet 
long,  and  an  end  board  which  is  nailed  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  across  the  top. 

The  forward  end  of  the  boat  was  left  open, 
the  rear  end  closed  with  a  board — against  which 
was  to  come  the  current  of  w'ater  to  propel  us. 
Two  narrow  boards  were  placed  in  the  boat  for 
seats,  and  everything  was  made  ready.  Mr. 
Fair  and  myself  were  to  go  in  the  first  boat,  and 
Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Hereford  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Fair  thought  that  we  had  better  take  a 
third  man  with  us  who  knew  something  about 
the  flume.  There  were  probably  50  men  from 
the  mill  standing  in  the  vicinity  waiting  to  see 
us  off,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  third 
man,  the  question  was  asked  of  them  if  anybody 
was  willing  to  go. 

Only  one  man,  a  red-faced  carpenter,  who  takes 
more  kindly  to  whisky  than  his  bench,  volun- 
teered to  go.  Finally,  everything  was  arranged. 
Two  or  three  stout  men  held  the  boat  over  the 
flume,  and  told  us  to  jump  into  it  the  minute  it 
touched  the  water,  and  to  "  hang  on  to  our  hats." 

The  signal  of  "  all  ready  "  was  given,  the  boat 
was  launched,  and  we  jumped  into  it  as  best  we 
could,  which  was  not  very  well,  and  away  we 
went  like  the  wind. 

One  man  who  helped  to  launch  the  boat,  fell 
into  it  just  as  the  water  struck  it,  but  he  scam- 
pered out  on  the  trestle,  and  whether  he  was 
hurt  or  not,  we  could  not  w^ait  to  see. 

The  grade  of  the  flume  at  the  mill  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  water  rushes  through  it  at  rail- 
road speed.  The  terrors  of  that  ride  can  never 
be  blotted  from  the  memory  of  one  of  that  party. 
To  ride  upon  the  cow-catcher  of  an  engine  down 
a  steep  grade  is  simply  exhilarating,  for  you 
know  there  is  a  wide  track,  regularly  laid  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  that  there  are  wheels  grooved 
and  fitted  to  the  track,  that  there  are  trusty  men 
at  the  brakes,  and  better  than  all,  you  know  that 
the  power  that  impels  the  train  can  be  rendered 
powerless  in  an  instant  by  the  driver's  light 
touch  upon  his  lever.  But  a  flume  has  no  ele- 
ment of  safety.  In  the  first  place  the  grade  can 
not  be  regulated  as  it  can  on  a  railroad  ;  you  can 
not  go  fast  or  slow  at  pleasure ;  you  are  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  water.  You  can  not  stop  ;  you 
can  not  lessen  your  speed ;  you  have  nothing  to 
hold  to;  you  have  only  to  sit  still,  shut  your 
eyes,  say  your  prayers,  take  all  the  water  that 
comes  —  filling  your  boat,  wetting  your  feet, 
drenching  j-ou  like  a  plunge  through  the  surf, — 
and  wait  for  eternity.  It  is  all  there  is  to  hope 
for  after  you  are  launched  in  a  flume-boat.     I 
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can  not  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  a  flume 

ride  than  to  compare  it  to  riding  down  an  old 
fashiont^d  eave-truugh  at  an  angle  of  4.">",  hang- 
ing in  midair  witliDut  supitort  of  roof  or  hou.s<.', 
and  thus  shot  a  distance  of  15  milfs. 

At  the  start,  wo  went  at  tin;  rate  of  alxiut  20 
miles  an  hour,  whith  is  a  little  less  than  the  av- 
erage speed  of  a  railroad  train.  The  reader  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  speed  we  mad)-,  unlil  In; 
compares  it  to  a  railroad.  The  average  time  we 
made  was  ;J0  miles  per  hour — a  mile  in  two  min- 
utes for  the  entire  distance.  This  is  greater 
than  the  average  running  time  of   railroads. 

Inviileitts  of  the  liidv. — The  red-faced  car- 

E enter  Stit  in  front  of  our  boat  on  the  bott<jm.  as 
est  he  could.  Mr.  Fair  sat  on  a  seat  behind 
him,  and  I  sat  beiiind  Mr.  Kair  in  the  stern,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  him  in  keeping  the  wat»T, 
which  broke  over  the  end-board,  from  his  back. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  water  also  ship|H.'d 
in  the  bows  of  the  hog-trough,  and  I  know  Mr. 
Fair's  broad  shoulders  kept  me  from  many  a 
wetting  in  that  memorable  trip. 

At  the  heaviest  grade  the  water  came  in  so 
furiously  in  front,  that  it  was  im|>ossible  to  see 
where  we  were  going,  or  what  was  ahead  of  us  ; 
but,  wlien  the  grade  was  light,  and  we  were  go- 
ing at  a  three  or  four-minute  pace,  the  vision  was 
very  delightful,  although  it  was  terrible. 

In  this  ride,  which  fails  me  to  describe,  I  was 
perched  up  in  a  boat  no  wider  than  a  chair,  sonn»- 
timas  20  feet  high  in  the  air.  and  with  the 
ever  varying  altitude  of  the  flume,  often  70 
feet  high.  When  the  water  would  enable  me  to 
look  ahead,  I  would  see  this  trestle  here  and 
there  for  miles,  so  small  and  narrow,  and  appar- 
ently so  fragile,  that  I  couM  only  compare  it  to 
a  chalk-mark,  upon  which,  high  in  the  air,  I  was 
running  at  a  rate  unknown  ujwn  railroads. 

One  circumstance  during  the  trij)  did  more  to 
show  me  the  terrible  rapidity  with  which  we 
dashed  through  the  fluniH,  than  anything  else. 
We  had  been  rushing  down  at  a  jiretty  livelv 
rate  of  speed,  when  the  boat  suddenly  struck 
something  in  the  bow — a  nail,  or  lodged  stick  of 
wood,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  there.  What 
was  the  result?  The  red-faced  carjx'nter  was 
sent  whirling  into  the  flumt',  10  ft'«-t  ahead. 
I'air  was  jirecipitated  on  his  face,  and  I  foun<l  a 
soft  lodgm  'lit  on  Fair's  back. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  .second's  time.  Fair, 
himself  a  powerful  man,  had  the  rarjM'nter  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  had  pulled  him  into 
the  boat.  I  did  not  know  that,  at  this  time. 
Fair  had  his  fingers  crushed  between  the  boat 
and  the  flume. 

But  we  sped  along ;  minutes  seemed  hours.  It 
seemed  an  hour  before  we  arrived  at  the  worst 
place  in  the  flume,  and  yet  Hereford  tells  me  it 
was  less  than  10  minute.s.  The  flume  at  the  point 
alluded  to  must  have  very  near  1.')^'  inclination. 

In  looking  out  before  we  reached  it,  I  thought 


the  only  way  to  i;et  to  the  bottom  »m  i-.  fait 

IlowourUiat  k<-pt   in  th«'  tnuk   i-  I 

know.      The   wnnl,  the   uli-and-at     ■  l 

never  went  no  fuAL      I  havf  U-  i 

blew  at  the  rate  of  8(i  tniU-*  m. 
I»reath  waji  not  f   '  ,j^  ^^ 

bad  plac<'s,  it  h>  ^\g,_ 

The  first   bad    j   .1- ••   iii.ii  w.  ■     'I 

renjemlx-r    right,  it  wa.t    tin-  v. 
against  Fair.     I  did  not  know   l.,... 
vive  the  journey,  but   I   wanl<-<I  t«. 
we  were  going.      .S«*  I  I.i\  c  !.,,.•  i,,  1,  ; 

my  head  Iwtween  hi- 
coming  into  hi.i  fa<  ' 
tK'ean.     When   we  w.-ni  i,i<.M,  i 
in  on  my  baik.  but  when  the  1,. 
reached,  the  bre:ik<-ni  were  in  frui.t.     lnui»r  ».»>*• 
Fair  shielded   me,   and  in  the  other,   I  khicld'^ 
Fair. 

In  this  particularly  bad  place  I  allude  to.  my  At- 
sire  was  to  form  some  jurlgrn'-nt  of  f*  '  ■«•• 

were   making.     If  the  truth  mu-nt  \  I 

was  reallv  scaretl  almost  out  of  r»-a.-  1 

Wits  on  the  way  to  eternity,  I   watt  ^ 

exactly  how   fast  I  went;  iwi  I    hud-:  to 

Fair,  and  turn»*<l  my  eyen  toward  the  hiiU. 
Kverv  objec't  I  place<I  my  »-ve  on  wad  gone,  Ik^ 
fore  I  could  clearly  we  what  it  wa».  MoutitJiin* 
]ta.xsed  like  visions  an<l  hhatlown.  It  wa*  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  get  my  bnath.  I  f<lt  thai 
I  did  not  weigh  an  hundnii  |a>und<i,  alth<'Ui;h 
I  knew,  in  the  .shar]>n**KH  of  inlell«Tl  which  one 
has  at  such  a  moment,  that  tlie  »cales  turn*-^!  at 
Uco  h\iniirnl. 

Mr.  F1<km1  and  Mr.  Hereford,  although  they 
Rtarte<|  sev»ral  minut«-s  later  than  w.-  \».  r,-  r!>i»* 
u|>on  us.     ThfV  were  not  m>  li«a\il\  \ 

thev  had  the  full  .HW«'<'p  t>f   the   wat.  we 

\\tA  it  rather  at  wcond  hand.  i  hpir  boat 
finally  struck  ours  with  a  ferriM''  rm«h 

Mr.  Fl(X>d  wa!«  thrown  t  •    - 

waters  flowed  fiver  him.  !•  i 

ufion  him.     What    lovani'   >  :    I  l 

know,  except  that  when  he  r<M  i» 

of  the  flume,  he  w  .is  a.»  wet  :i»  .ii  \   .  t     .- 

This  only  remains    to    U-  -aid.     W«"  mad'  the 

entin-  distance  in  less  time   tli  i ■■'  '  — -n 

woiiM    ordinarily    make,    and  " 

time  we  went  fa.sler  than  a  fj..     -  .  r 

went. 

Fair  said  we  went  at  lra*t   a  mile  a  mirinti*. 
FUhhI   said    we   went  at  the  rate  of    ' 
hour.  an«l  mv  fb-lib'rAt>-   f>»-!i'-f    i«   t' 
at  a  rate  tl  We 

were  a  wt  ;  n«w  of 

the  flume.  FiiHil  -aid  h'-  wui'l  I't  tiiake  the 
trip  again,  for  tiie  whole  Conaoiidaird  Viryimia 
Mine. 

Fair  said  that  he  nhnuld  nerer  apiin  placr  him- 
self on  an        •' '■  •••••»—  -•   '   "•■-'    "<d 

ll.refonl  - 

flume.     A>  ;   .  ; »^ 


I  had  accepted  my  last  challenge.     When  we  left 
our  boats  we  were  more  dead  than  alive. 

We  had  yet  16  miles  to  drive  to  Virginia  City. 
How  we  reached  home,  the  reader  will  never 
know.  I  asked  Flood  what  I  was  to  do  with  my 
spoiled  suit  of  English  clothes.  He  bade  me 
good  night,  with  the  remark  that  my  clothes  were 
good  enough  to  give  away.  The  next  day, 
neither  Flood  nor  Fair  were  able  to  leave  their 
bed.  For  myself,  I  had  only  strength  enough 
left  to  say,  "  /  have  had  enough  of  flumes." 

RENO  TO  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

Proceeding  from  Reno,  directly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  line  of  the  railroad  is  along  the 
Truckee  River. 
The  meadows 
grow  narrower, 
and  the  mount- 
ains approach  on 
either  side,  then 
widen  again  in 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Vevdi—\s.  283 
miles  east  of  San 
Francisco,  has 
three  stores  and  a 
planing  mill ;  de- 
rives its  impor- 
tance from  the 
lumber  trade,  and 
its  notoriety  from 
the  robbery  o  f 
the  express  and 
mail  cars,  of  an 
overland  train. 

The  scenery  is 
now  becoming 
fine;  Crystal  Peak 
may  be  seen  on 
tlieriglit,  and  win- 
ter moon  ligli  t 
niglits  will  add 
charms  to  make 
the  views  more 
l(jvely  and  uni(]ue 
between  this  point 
and  Truckee. 
Tiien  the  mount- 
ains, denuded  at 
their  base  of  all 
timber,  and  tlio 
shrubs  and  stumps 
buried  in  deep 
snow  are  of  un- 
broke  n,  silv(!ry 
white,    while    tlie 

lofty  pines,  farther  up  the  steep  sides  or  on  the 
rounding  tops,  form  a  veil  of  green,  and  above 
all  irregular,  fleecy  clouds  float  fantastically  by, 
as  It  a  silvery  mist  in  the  valleys  was  rising  over 
the  dark  peaks,  mingling  light  of  many  shades, 


while  exulting  clouds,  glide  smoothly  and  silently 
along  the  azure  sky. 

The  Truckee  River  foams,  as  its  rajjid  waters 
battle  with  the  rocks,  and  it  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  on  Howe  truss  bridges,  and  the  mount- 
ains, often  precipitous,  show  their  volcanic  origin 
in  masses  of  basaltic  rock. 

Esse.!', — 282  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
side  track  at  which  passenger  trains  do  not  stop. 
Bronco, — 273  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
a  meeting  place  for  trains  with  a  store  and  a 
summer  station-agent.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
station,  thei-e  will  be  noticed  a  post  marked 
"  State  Line,"  standing  on  the  120th  merid- 
ian west  of  Washington  D.  C,  and  this  passed, 

the  traveler  is  in 
the  Golden  State 
of  California. 

Between  Bronco 
and  Boca,  at  w  hat 
was  Camp  18,  a 
flag  station  has 
just  been  located 
and  named  Dover. 
Boca, — a  tele- 
graph station,  is 
267  miles  from 
San  Francisco, 
with  a  po2:)ulation 
of  about  150.  It 
is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  l^ittle  Truckee 
River,  and  is  the 
Spanish  name  for 
"  mouth."  The 
only  business  is 
that  of  the  Boca 
Lumber  Mill  and 
Ice  Company,  and 
the  Boca  Brewery, 
the  latter  the  larg- 
est on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  equa- 
ble temperature, 
expected  to  pro- 
duce the  best  lager- 
beer  in  the  world. 
About  8,000  tonsof 
ice  are  cut  yearly 
from  the  pond. 
The  cold  is  some- 
times severely  felt, 
the  mercury 
standing  at  22°  be- 
low zero  during  the 
SNOW  SHEDS  ACROSS  THE  SIERRAS.  Winter  of  1875—6. 

Brosser  Creek — is  265  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  of  the  same  name, 
called  from  a  hotel  keeper  in  early  days.  It  is  a 
flag  station,  and  tlie  terminus  of  a  flume  for  sev- 
eral milling  stations,  and  the  ice-field  for  two 
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comi)aines  that  supply  San  Francisco.  Continu- 
inj^  west  '^^^^  miles,  we  reach 

I'focfor*M, — 'JC)'2  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
but  trains  <lr)  not  stop.  On  the  left  will  be 
noticed  a  lar^'e  tract  of  flat  land  covered  with 
timber,  or  stumps,  ami  a  ranclu;  i)r  two.  Across 
this  and  over  the  ran^je  of  hills  beyond,  lies 
Lake  Tahoe,  but  keepini,'  to  the  river,  3.L'  miles 
from  Proctor's,  we  reach 

Triirh<'(', — 'i.j'J  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Truckee  and 
Sacramento  divisions  of  the  railroad,  with 
a  roundiiouse  for  'Ji  enj^ines.  It  has  a  tri- 
weekly newspaper,  the  Jit/mblican,  and  is  the 
most     import- 


ant town  in 
the  Sierras,  on 
account  of  the 
business  done, 
as  a  summer 
resort,  and  be- 
cause of  its 
convenience  to 
other  favorite 
resorts.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a 
large  lumber 
trade,  and 
would  be  ben- 
efited by  the 
establishment 
of  an  exten- 
sive fire  insur- 
ance business. 
The  town  was 
burned  in 
1808,  1869, 
twice  in  1870, 
in  1874,  and 
"ChinaTown" 
in  1875. 

The  prevail- 
ing winds  are 
west,  and  in 
sumimT  one 
miLrlit      think 


lAI.I.KIlV    IN   SNOW 


the  great  width  of  the  street  is  design«'d  to  pre- 
vent fires  from  the  locomotive  sparks,  but  in 
winter  the  more  probable  suggesti<in  is  that 
it  is  for  the  convenience  of  piling  up  the  snow- 
when  the  people  shovel  out  tln'ir  houses.  The 
population  is  about  1^,01(0,  nearly  one-third  of 
which  are  Chinamen.  A  large  number  of  good 
stores  are  aiTanijed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  and  considerable  trade  carried  on  with 
Sierra  and  Pleasant  Valleys  on  the  north. 

Its  hotels  are  first-class — the  *•  Truckee  Hotel," 
where  the  train  stops,  and  the  Canlwdl  House 
across  the  wide  street  and  a  little  removed  from 
the  noise  of  passing  trains.  .Many  desiring  the 
benefit  of  mountain  air,  and  tin;  convenience  of 
the    railroad,   spend   their   summer    month.s   in 

13 


Truckee,   from   which  Donner  Lake  is  distant 
oidy  two  milfs,  ami  Tahoe  12. 

Sta;ii's  l<*avi-  Tiuckef*  on  Tu«*}Mlavs,  Thursd.iys 
and  Saturdays  for  iCandoipii,  28  nnles,  tinif  f<iur 
hours,  and  fare  i*l ;  .Sierraville.  'J'.t  niihi*,  time 
four  and  one-fuurth  hours,  fare  ^l;  .si<-rra  C'ilv, 
<J()  mih's,  time  t<'n  hours,  fare  ?8;  IXiwni«".  ■!!•  . 
72  miles,  timt;  twelve  hours,  fare  §10;  .fami-- n 
City,  '}'>  mil<'s,  time  t«'n  hours,  fan-  )?s,  and  Ku- 
reka  -Mills,  58  milt-s,  time  t»'n  and  oip-haif  h<>ur», 
fare  1*8.  On  Mondays.WwJnesdayH,  an<l  Kii-ii.^ 
for  Loyalton,  :{0  miles,  time  five  hours,  fai-  'i 
lieckwith,  45  miles,  lime  seven  and  one-i»aii 
hours,  fare  §5. 

The  stages 
leaving  on 
.M  o  n  d  a  V  s  . 
\V.-dn.-s.i  ,  . 
and  l-'nii.i.-, 
are  also  the 
■itagPH  for 
\Vel.»H-r  I.  l-. 
l«i  miles  I,  .  :i. 
..f  Truck.-. 
;ind  Indfjwnd- 
e  n  c  e  Lake, 
about  the 
samedistar:  •'•. 
.\t  each  ! 
th«*se  is  a  ^'»^ii 
hotel. 

W  o  b  b  e  r 
I^ike  is  alfout 
the  hize  of 
Donner.  en- 
circled  li  V 
high,  8  n  o  w- 
capj>ed  mount- 
ains, but  )>eau- 
tifi«'d  by  a 
r  i  ni  of  fer- 
tile meadow 
around  its 
p«bbly  l>each. 
Card  well's 

snKDs.  V.  f.  H.  K.  stages    leave 

th.'  summit  daily,  j>as-sing  along  Donner  I-nk-  to 
Truckee,  thence"  to  Taho«'  City  on  I-ake  T   ' 
Fare  from  the  summit  to  Tali<M*,  ^2.50.     Ti  i. 
to  Tahoe,  92:  John  F.   Motnly,  of   the  Tn 
Hotel,  also  runs  an  eleeant  op««n  conob.  of  th.  K 
ball  Maiiufacturinir  Company,  b>  • 
and  Taho.'  City,  daily,  fare  ^2  : 
stages  leave  rver>'  morning  for  t   uni  i- ..  ■<    ii-'i. 
Springs  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Trucke.'  was  nanuMi  after  Cfeneral  Fremont's 
old  Indian,  who  was  engaged  to   guide  llje   un- 
fortunate Donnt-r  party  across  th-  >i- n  .-      It  m 
full  of  business  and  b.-aiity  inf-i 
U'r.    H.'re,  nmontr  gi-xl  hotels,  is  t  <  " 

tin'  Sierras  to  be  sn<>we<|  in,  althon^ 
much  snow  may  l>e  seen  falling  at  tip 
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A  Snotv-Storni  at  Truckee. — At  mid- 
night, the  mountain  peaks  stood  clear  and  white, 
with  deep  shadows  here  and  there,  and  above,  a 
cloudless  sky  ;  but,  at  daylight,  a  foot  of  new 
Siiow  lay  upon  many  previous  snows. 

The  one-story  houses  were  hid  from  view. 
While  the  air  was  full  of  falling  flakes,  busy  men 
were  shoveling  off  the  roofs  of  their  dwellings — 
shoveling  all  the  while,  and  half  a  hundred 
Chinamen  were  loading  cars  with  snow  from  the 
railroad  track  to  throw  it  down  some  steep 
mountain  side.  Men  are  coming  in  with  their 
shoes  in  hand — not  number  thirteens,  but — thir- 
teen feet  long,  and  stand  them  up  against  the 
wall. 

These  snow- 
shoes  are  about 
six  inches  wide, 
turned  up  in 
front  like  the 
r  u  n  n  e  r  of  a 
skate,  and  wax- 
ed to  make 
them  slip  easi- 
ly over  the 
snow.  Near  the 
middle  is  a 
leather  that 
laces  over  the 
instep  (a  skele- 
ton half-shoe), 
and  out  of 
which  the  foot 
will  slip  in  case 
of  a  fall  or  acci- 
dent. 

A  long  pole 
is  carried  like 
a  rope-dancer's 
to  preserve  a 
balance,  and  to 
straddle  and  sit 
upon  for  a 
brake,  when 
descending  a 
hill.  They  are 
essential  to 
safety  in  these 
storms. 


MARV'S   LAKE,  MIRROR  VIKW. 


As  I  watched  the  falling  snow,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty.  As  it  curled  and  shot 
through  the  air,  tlie  mountains  were  shut  out 
with  a  gauzy  veil  and  darker  mists.  Now  and 
then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  clump  of  pines  on 
the  mountain  side,  indistinct  and  gray  in  shadow, 
and  as  the  fitful  snow  favored  the  straining  eye, 
the  long  white  boughs  seemed  bending  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  enormous  weight  that  threatened 
every  living  thing. 

^'-When  the  clouds  broke  suddenly  away,  a  flood 
iVi4tirqen  light  leaped  from  hill  to'hill.  '  The  tall 
-  «»3^^  ;tly  green,   but  now  like  pyramids  of 
^%>N_ 


snow,  lift  their  heads  above  the  mountain  sides. 
But  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first 
sight  of  the  sun,  a  long  stratum  of  dark  cloud 
came  down  the  mountain,  and  the  snow  falls 
thicker  and  faster  than  ever.  Its  hard  crystals 
were  driven  so  furiously  as  to  make  one's  cheeks 
burn,  and  give  exquisite  torture  to  the  eyelids. 
I  looked  upon  the  rapid  river,  and  around  its 
snow-capped  rocks  the  water  played  in  foaming 
cascades. 

The  enormous  snow-plows  at  length  grappled 
with  this  monster  of  the  elements. 

From  east  and  west  came  reports  of  ava- 
lanches, snow  sheds  down,  trains  wrecked  and 
snow-bound,  and  soon  the  telegraph  refused  to 

do  its  bidding. 
The  ponder- 
ous engines 
were  throwH 
from  the  rails 
in  the  streets, 
before  our  eyes, 
by  the  hard 
crystals  which 
they  crushed 
into  glacier-like 
ice.  With  five 
of  them  behind 
the  largest 
snow-plow  o  n 
the  road,  we 
started  toward 
t  he  s  u  m  m  i  t . 
The  snow  flew 
and  even 
the  ground 
trembled,  and 
every  piece  of 
the  short  snow 
sheds  was  wel- 
comed with  joy 
and  misgiving. 
The  blinding 
snow,  I  thought, 
will  cease  to 
fly,  but  suppose 
that,  when 
crushed  into  ice 
like  granite,  it 


lifts  the  ponderous  plow  of  30  tons,  or  that  we  go 
crashing  into  the  shed  prostrate  beneath  twenty 
or  forty  feet  of  snow ;  or  that  an  avalanche  has 
come  down  and  our  way  lies  through  the  tangled 
trunks  of  these  huge  Sierra  pines ;  five  boilers 
behind  that  may  soon  be  on  top  of  us. 

Never  before  did  I  realize  the  need  of  the 
snow  sheds,  but  I  often  rebelled  against  the  shut- 
ting out  of  nature's  mountain  charms  from  the 
weary  or  unoccupied  traveler. 

Let  the  discontented  not  forget  that  five  feet 
of  snow  may  fall  in  one  day  ;  that  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  may  lie  all  over  the  ground  at  one 
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time;  that  forty  and  fifty  fi^et  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen,  where  the  ro;ul-l>ed  is  secure  beneath  it, 
and  that  the  canons  often  contain  a  hundred 
feet. 

These  capacious  reservoirs  are  the  pledge  of 
summer  fruitfulness.  A  winter  scene  in  these 
Sierras  without  even  the  sijflit  of  unfriendly 
bruin,  will  beijet  a  fondness  for  the  snow  sheds 
that  the  summer  tourist  cannot  ima^jine,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  bolilness  and  daring 
of  the  men  who  brave  the  iiardshi])s  of  these 
niDuntain  storms,  and  peril  their  lives  at  every 
step  for  other's  safety.  Day  and  nijjht  I  saw 
the  servants  of  the  public,  from  highest  to  low- 
est, hagjifard  and  worn,  yet  never  cea.sint,'  in  their 
battle  ajjainst  the  tremendous  storm,  and  was 
overwhelmed  thinkintf  of  our  indebtetlness  to 
their  ener^,  skill  and  endurance,  as  well  as  by 
viewing  the  wonderful  works  of  (Jod.  "The 
feeding  of  the  rivers  and  the  purifying  of  the 
winds  are  the  least  of  the  services  appointetl  to 
the  hills.  To  fill  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart 
with  the  beauty  of  (iixl's  working,  to  startle  its 
lethargy  with  the  deep  and  j>ure  agitation  of 
astonisliment  are  their  higher  missions." 

Snotv  Sheds, — The  snow  shed.s  8o  iniporiaQt 


to  winter  travel,  are  found  east  of  Strr>ng'»  (anon 
Station,  and  west  of  Kmigrant  Gup,  wherever 
there  is  no  side  liill,  and  the  removal  of  the  ."now 
would  V>e  difticult  for  the  plow.  li^tween  these 
two  stations,  thev  are  without  break,  except  for 
tunnels  and  bridges,  lu  all,  there  are  about  40 
miles  of  the  sheds. 

They  are  of  two  kindx,  the  flat  roof,  built  to 
hold  the  weight  of  25  or  IV)  fe«-t  of  »now,  or  slide 
it  down  the  mountain  .sitie,  an<l  tliose  with  the 
pitciied  or  steep  roof,  and  "batter  brace."'  'llie 
massiveness  of  the  huge  pine  trunks,  or  saw«tl 
timlx-rs.  twelve  or  sixttin  inch»-s  on  a  side,  may 
be  easilv  wen  from  the  cars.  The  cost  f-T  nule 
varied  from  ?.S.(MM)  to  J10.(Hlf»,  and  where  it  waa 
necessarj'  to  build  heavy  retaining  walls  of  m** 
sonrj',  some  dr^-  ami  some  cement  wall-,  th**  c<xt 
was  "at  the  rate  of  $;UMK to  per  mile,  - 
the  heavy  square  timlxTS  are  loltc^l  • 
ledge,  that  avalanches  may  be  carrie*i 
the  sheds  remain. 

At  a  di.stance  the  sheds  !     '      *     ".  but  they 
are  high  enough  to   insure  ;  of  bre&k- 

men  who  pjtss  overthe  top.*..;  w  •    ..    ..'  '  ■  ■'- 

During  tlie  .summer  nK>nth-s  when    • 
is  8UU-«corched,  the  deatruction  of  the 


and 


fire  is  often  imminent,  and  great  loss  has  been 
suffered  in  this  way.  To  prevent  fires,  the 
greatest  precaution  is  used,  and  the  most 
effective  measures  adopted  to  extinguish  a  con- 
flagration. At  short  intervals,  both  sides  and 
roof  are  of  corrugated  iron  to  stop  the  progi-ess  of 
a  fire,  and  the  whole  line  from  Strong's  Canon  to 
Emigrant  Gap,  provided  with  automatic  fire- 
alarms,  telegraphing  the  place  of  danger,  and  at 
the  summit  is  a  train  with  tanks,  and  the  engine 
ready  to  become  instantly  a  well-equipped  fire- 
brigade. 

Near  Truckee  the  railroad  leaves  the  river 
which  turns  to  the  south,  and  it  follows  Donner 
Creek,  the  outlet  of  Donner  Lake,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  turns  up  the  great  and  magnifi- 
cent canon  of  Cold  Stream  Creek,  in  a  direction 
nearly  south-west.  Before  leaving  Donner 
Creek,  we  are  hard  by 

"  Starvation  Camp,"  where  in  the  winter  of 
18i6-7  a  company  of  eighty- two  persons,  coming 
to  California,  were  overtaken  by  snow,  lost  their 
cattle,  and  were  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
many  survivors  fed  on  the  remains  of  their 
starved  companions.  The  company  comprised 
eighty-two  persons,  of  whom  thirty-two  were 
females,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  being 
children.  Thirty-six  perished,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  were  males.  Of  a  party  of  thirteen,  who 
went  out  for  help,  ten  perished.  Relief  was  sent 
to  the  company,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save 
all.  Mrs.  Donner,  when  the  alternative  was 
presented  her,  early  in  March,  of  leaving  her 
husband,  and  going  away  with  her  children,  or 
remaining  with  him  and  soon  perishing,  refused 
to  abandon  him,  and  when,  in  April,  the  spot 
was  visited  again,  his  body  was  found  carefully 
dressed  and  laid  out  by  her.  How  long  she  sur- 
vived him  is  not  known.  The  sufferings  of  this 
party  were  insignificant  in  amount  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  aggregate  of  misery  en- 
dured in  the  early  peopling  of  California  by  the 
Overland,  the  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Panama  Route, 
but  no  other  tale  connected  with  these  early  days 
is  so  harrowing  in  its  details  as  this,  and  no  one 
thinking  of  Donner  Lake,  turns  from  its  quiet 
and  beauty,  to  think  of  this  tragedy  that  gave  it 
its  name,  without  a  shudder. 

The  old  road  across  the  mountains  to  Sutter's 
Fort,  followed  up  the  Cold  Stream,  where  snows 
no  longer  forbid  a  passage  across  the  dangerous 
summits. 

Along  and  rounding  this  Cold  Stream  Canon 
are  the  finest  views  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierras,  not  shut  out  by  snow  sheds  from  the 
traveler  by  rail.  The  canon  is  wide  and  long, 
'  and  far  above  and  across,  the  road-bed  is  cut  on 
the  steep  mountain  side,  and  then  protected  by 
long  snow  sheds  till  at  last  it  enters  tunnel  No.  13. 
Looking  up  the  canon,  on  the  right,  soon  after 
entering,  or  back,  after  the  Horse-Shoe  Curve 
has  been  made,  a  long  line  of  pm-ple  pyramids 


and  jagged  precipices  surround  the  valley,  and  if 
the  road  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  the 
enormous  face  of  the  mountain  seems  to  forbid 
the  most  daring  attempt  to  ascend.  But  upward 
— still  looking  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Truckee 
far  below,  and  the  train  reaches 

Strong's  Canon, — 252  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  a  side  track,  telegraph  ofiice  and 
turn-table,  for  snow-plows,  j^rincipally.  Cold 
Stream  must  not  be  confounded  with  Strong's 
Canon,  for  the  latter  will  not  be  reached  till  the 
train  has  passed  half-way  along  the  lofty  wall  of 
Donner  Lake.  The  station  was  originally  at 
Strong's  Canon,  but  was  aftei'ward  moved  to  tun- 
nel No.  13,  the  point  where  the  road  leaves  Cold 
Stream  Canon. 

Donner  Lake — the  gem  of  the  Sierras,  is  just 
below,  and  the  vigilant  eye  will  be  rewarded  by 
a  sight  of  it  through  the  observation  holes  in 
the  snow  sheds,  and  when  the  train  crosses  a 
bridge  in  doubling  Strong's  Canon.  After  leav- 
ing this  Canon,  the  road-bed  is  cut  out  of  rough, 
rugged,  granite  rocks  ;  and  before  the  summit  is 
reached,  it  has  passed  through  the  seventh  tun- 
nel from  Cold  Stream.  These  are  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  sombre  snow  sheds,  and 
Nos.  11  and  12  and  likewise  7  and  8,  are  almost 
continuous.  The  longest  are  Nos.  13  and  6,  the 
former  870  feet,  and  the  latter,  1,659  feet,  and 
the  longest  on  the  line  of  the  road.  Emerging 
from  tunnel  No.  6,  the 

Sinniiiit, — 24i  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
announced,  and  the  train  is  ready  to  descend 
rapidly  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  It  is  a 
day  and  night  telegraph  station,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  7,017  feet— 119.8  feet  above  Truckee— 
and  is  the  highest  point  on  the  line  of  the  road. 
Many  of  the  surrounding  peaks  are  two  and 
three  thousand  feet  higher. 

The  Summit  House  is  the  largest  hotel  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  accommodates  150  guests, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  Sierras. 

One  who  lets  the  train  go  by,  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  through  which  the  tunnel 
leads,  or  some  higher  peak,  will  never  be  sorry, 
for  an  enchanting  panorama  will  be  unrolled. 

Summit  Valley,  with  its  bright  pastures,  and 
warm  with  life,  while  it  touches  bleak  rocks,  and 
receives  the  shade  of  the  inhospitable  pine  or 
the  drip  of  the  snow — one  of  the  loveliest  val- 
leys at  such  an  altitude — lies  toward  the  setting 
sun.  In  the  rim  that  shuts  out  the  south-west 
wind,  towers  the  Devil's  Peak,  a  bold  cliff  rising 
from  out  of  wild  suiTOundings ;  and  following 
the  ridge  eastward  with  the  eye,  and  around 
toward  the  point  of  vision,  there  are  prominent, 
Old  Man's  Peak,  just  across  the  valley,  sharp- 
ened by  the  wintry  storms  of  his  long  life,  and 
on  the  main  ridge.  Mount  Lincoln,  9,200  feet  high, 
and  Donner  Peak,  2,000  feet  above  the  railroad, 
and  3,200  above  the  lake  that  sleeps  in  quiet 
beauty  at    its    base;    and    across    the    railroad 
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the  peak  from  which  Bierstadt  sketched  the 
"  Gem "  beneath.  Then  there  are  a  thousand 
other  charms  in  the  vast  heights  above,  and 
vast  depths  below ;  in  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  form  and  color ;  in  mists  hanging  over 
the  lake,  and  clouds  clinging  to  the  peaks ;  in 
the  twilight  deepening  into  darkness,  or  colossal 
pyres,  kindled  by  the  coming  sun,  and  going  out 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  day  ;  or,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  mingled  with  the  living  silver  of  the 
moonlit  lake. 

The  peaks 
may  be  ascend- 
ed—  some  with 
difficulty,  and 
some  with  mod- 
erate exertion — 
but  persons  of 
feeble  constitu- 
tion may  enjoy 
all  the  varied 
charms. 

The  lake  is  of 
easy  access,  and 
has  on  its  banks 
a  hotel  for  tour- 
ists. The  dis- 
tance to  the  lake 
by  the  carriage 
road  is  2  1-2 
miles,  and 
Truckee  9  miles. 
The  summit  di- 
vides the  waters 
that  flow  east 
and  sink  amid 
desert  sands, 
from  those  that 
flow  west  into 
the  Sacramento 
river. 

S  u  ni  tni  t 
V(ille!/,—2  1-2 
miles  long  and 
one  mile  wide, 
heads  in  the 
high  peaks, 
south  of  the  hotel.  It  has  pasturage  during  the 
summer  for  many  cattle,  and  its  springs  and 
abundance  of  products,  fresh  from  the  dairy, 
make  it  a  delightful  place  for  camping  out. 

Its  waters  are  the  source  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  South  Yuba  River. 

The  railroad  descends  to  the  foot  of  this  val- 
ley, keeping  the  divide  on  the  north  to  the  right, 
then,  about  three  miles  from  the  summit,  crosses 
the  most  southerly  branch  of  the  Yuba.  A  few 
yards  before  the  crossing,  is  a  summer  flag  sta- 
tion, or 

Soda  Springs  Sfafion. — These  springs  are 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  ridge  that 
forms  the  southern  wall  of  Summit  Valley,  and 
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are  in  the  headwaters  of  the  American  River. 
They  are  numerous,  flow  abundantly,  and  are 
highly  medicinal.  Stages  run  to  them  both 
from  the  summit,  and  from  Soda  Station,  and 
the  ride  is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  in 
the  Sierras  north  of  Yosemite,  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  fine  views  it  affords. 

The  hotel  at  the  Sjarings  is  not  an  imposing 
structure,  but  it  is  kept  in  first-class  style  and  is 
a  favorite  resort. 

The  dividing  ridge,  which  the  railroad  now 

follows,  is  on  the 
left,  and  on  the 
right  are  great 
ridges  and  can- 
ons, which  gath- 
er more  water 
for  the  Yuba. 
Their  extent 
alone  impresses 
the  be  h  o  1  d  e  r 
with  awe,  but 
the  snow  sheds 
allow  no  satis- 
factory view. 

The  first  reg- 
ular  station 
after  leaving  the 
summit  is  5.8 
miles  west, 
called 

Cascade, — 
239  miles  from 
San  Francisco. 
The  vertical  de- 
scent from  the 
summit  to  this 
point  is  498  feet, 
and  nothing 
here  will  check 
one's  readiness 
to  descend  far- 
ther, for  it  is 
only  a  signal 
station,  and 
there  are  none 
to  signal,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  emploj-ed  on  the  road. 

South  of  the  station  are  Kidd's  Lakes,  empty- 
ing into  the  South  Branch  of  the  South  Yuba 
through  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cascade  Ravines. 
The  l)ridges  over  the  ravines  will  be  a  grateful 
but  short-lived  relief  from  the  restraint  of  the 
snow  sheds.  The  time  in  passing  is  too  short  to 
take  in  the  charms  of  the  water-falls  in  summer, 
or  the  ice-clad  rocks  in  winter,  and  the  extended 
view  on  the  right. 

Kidd's  Lakes  are  dammed  so  as  to  impound  the 
water  d\iring  the  winter  and  spring,  and  when 
the  dry  season  apin'oaches,  it  is  let  out  over  the 
Cascades  into  the  river  and  carried,  eventually,  to 
Dutch  Flat. 
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Tlierfi  is  a  pfroat  spur,  call<'(l  "  CrDckois" 
tlirown  out  in  this  ri<lj^(>,  thnmixh  wliicli  the 
road  i)asst!.s  in  tunnel  Xo.  5,  and  thence  alonij 
Stanf.inl  fluffs  to  _ 

T(nmii'(trh-, — 235  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
anotlier  signal  station.  A  stop  will  not  l>e 
likely,  unless  to  meet  or  pass  a  freight  train.  A 
small  saw-mill  is  in  operation  fluriii;,'  part  of  the 
year.  Just  below  Tamarack,  the  Yuba  has  worn 
a  large  gorge,  and  the  bold  bhilTs,  wiiich  unfor- 
tunately are  below  the  road-bed,  have  been  called 
**  New  Hampshire  Rocks,"  and  the  name  m.iy 
well  suggest  that  the  (Jranite  State  will  stH)n 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  Switzerland  of 
America." 

The  road  contiimes  on  the  north  or  Yuba  side 
of  the  divide,  between  the  waters  of  the  Yulia 
and  .\merican  Rivers ;  and  between  Tamarack 
and  Cisco,  Red  Spur  and  Trap  Spur  are  ]>assed 
by  tunnels  No.  4  and  No.  .i.  Three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Tamarack  is 

('isr«t, — •J;U  miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  day 
and  night  telegraph  station,  with  an  elevation 
of  :j,9:{!)  feet.  It  was  named  after  .lohn  .J.Cisco, 
the  sterling,    assistant  treasurer  of    the   United 


I    States,  at   N«'W   York  City,  during  thr  Int-^  civil 
war.     Cisco  was   for  u  year  ami  a  I 
minus  of  the  ro.'wl,  and  lively  with   i 
the  construction  ^^^  tiie  road,  ami   for    Niva«l.i- 
It  had  a  j>opulatioii  of  7.fHM»,  and  .H«>in«'  dwellinir* 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $.').(  KM ( ;  large  war<  1  i 

all  the  intensity  of  frontier  life.     A' 
nioval    of  the  ttTuiinus  t4i  Tmckee.  (: 
buildinirs  were  eitlxT  taken   down  ai 
or  went  f.ast  to  decay,  until  tlnir    l--' 
luistened    by    a    fire    that    I'-ft    : 
morning  sun  to  ri"«e  u|"ii.  but  li 
with  a  i-latform  l.fXMi' 
amid  the  ashes  ami  .sm 

Fnnn  Cisco  there  is  a  U-uutiiul   \ 
north,   with    Red    Motintain    in    tie 
Just    back    of    Re<l    Mountain  i«  the  Old    Man 
Mountain,  but  hid  fn.m  vi.-w  until  Uio  train  de- 
scends a  few  n>il' 

To  d«'tect  ill  til  i-por  romotfl  outline 

of  the  human  pn>ii>-.  \\r..u;:ht  in      "         >  —  -    -. 
tion    liy  the  hand  that   nioulih-*! 

infinite   shajw**  of    nature.    i,t   j.i .    _.    ..J 

th<'  ki-'-nnens  of  any  Yankee*. 

I^-aving  Ci.-M^t,  tl»«  railrx>ad  continues  on  th« 
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north  side  of  the  dividt^,  with  tlie  canons  of  the 
many  streams  tiiat  form  tlif  Yul)u  on  the  ri;,'ht, 
'  and  a  deep  valley  near  by  throujjii  hard  j»or- 
phyry,  passing  Bhiek  Buttn  on  tlie  left,  crossing 
i  Butte  Canon,  around  Hopkins'  Bluffs  and  Mil- 
ler's BlutYs,  eight  and  a  half  miles  to 

Kmifinint  Gup, — '22-\  niiU-s  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, another  day  and  night  telegraph  station,  is 
almost  one  vertical  mile  above  San  Francisco, 
the  altitude  being  o,'_'21  feet.  .Inst  before 
reaching  this  station,  the  Yuba  turns  abruptly 
to  the  north,  and  just  west  of  the  turning  placf, 
with  an  elevation  barely  perceptible  to  one  rush- 
ing by.  Bear  River  heads  in  a  valley  of  the 
same  name,  clothed  in  sununer  with  a  delightful 
green.  At  Emigrant  Gap  the  divide  is  crosst-d 
by  raians  of  a  tunnel,  and  the  old  Emigrant 
Road  crossed  the  Gap  liere,  and  is  crossed  by 
i\vi  railroad,  just  a  few  rods  west  of  tlie  tunnel. 
H're  the  old  emigrants  let  their  wagons  down 
the  steep  mountain  side  by  ropes,  witli  which  a 
turn  or  two  were  taken  around  the  trees  at  the 
Gap.  How  much  better  are  iron  rails  than  rug- 
ged rocks,  and  atmospheric  brakes  than  treach- 
erous cords ! 

On  the  right  we  have  now  the  headwaters  of 
the  Bear  River,  but  of  the  valley  one  can  liave 
only  a  glimpse  except  by  ascending  the  rocks 
above  the  railroad. 

Once  over  the  divide,  there  are  on  the  left,  the 
headwaters  of  a  branch  of  the  North  F<jrk  of  the 
AmMicaii  River,  and  the  road  follows  Wilson's 
Ravine,  and  the  valley  of  the  same  name  is  in 
sight  for  some  distance.  A  number  of  little  ra- 
vines may  be  noticed  emptying  in  Wilson's,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  "  Sailor's."  is  crossed 
where  the  roail  doubles  Lost  Camp  Spur,  from 
which  one  may  look  across  the  ravine  and  see 
tunnel  No.  I  on  Grizzly  Hill,  and  continuing  he 
will  pass  along  and  around  Blue  Canon. 

Blue  Cunon, — 217  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  crossing  of  which,  5.2  miles  from 
Emigrant  Gap,  is  the  hotel,  a  store,  a  shipjiing 
point  for  six  saw-mills,  and  a  day  and  nii,'ht 
telegrari>h  station.  The  elevation  is  now  A.iM'-i 
feet.  The  snow  sheds  are  unfrequent  and  shorter, 
and  the  traveler  will  beconii  more  intereste<l  in 
the  scenery  now  growing  most  wonderfully,  until 
it  becomes  the  grandest  on  the  line  of  the  roa«l 
across  the  Continent. 

A  little  mining  is  carried  on  in  Blue  Canon, 
but  on  too  small  a  scale  to  interest  a  stranger. 

Bluti  Canon  is  the  limit  of  the  snow  which 
remains  during  the  winter.  It  is  noted  for 
the  best  water  on  the  mountains  —  water 
so  esteemed  by  the  railroad  men  that  it  is  car- 
ried to  supply  their  shops  at  RcK-klin  and 
Sacramento 

Flumes  and  ditches  are  almost  constantly  in 
sight.  The  canon  grows  deep  rapidly  and  .seems 
to  fall  away  from  the  railroa<l,  so  that  one  in- 
stinctivelv  wonders  how  he  is  tn  ijet  down  so  far. 
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hills,  until  we  near  Cape   Horn.     But  only  1^ 
miles  from  Alta,  we  arrive  at 

Dutch  FIttt, — 2<)«5  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
our  ai'pruach  to  whicli  is  heralde<l  by  the  unniis- 
takaMe  evidences  of  mining,  seen  in  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  country. 

The  water  that  came  down  in  advance  of  the 
cars  from  Summit  Valley  and  Kidd's  Lakes  is  now 
utilized.  It  was  gathered  from  the  Ea>t  Fork  of 
th'»  American  River,  from  Monumental  Canon  ami 
Wilson's  Ravine,  and  carried  in  Bradley's  ditch 
around  lyxst  Camp  Spur  and  emptied  into  Blue 
Canon,  near  Blue  Canon  Station,  and  taken  up 
again  at  the  station  and  carried  by  diteiies  and 
Hum  -s  to  Fort  Point,  where  the  railroad  crosses 
it,  and  socin  after  one  of  the  spurs  is  tunneled  in 
two  places  to  find  an  easy  graile,  but  it  cannot 
descend  safely  as  fa.st  as  the  cars,  and  at  I'ro.-*- 
pect  Hill  passes  througli  a  tunnel  1(MJ  feet  aUjve 
the  railroad,  and  is  then  emptied  into  Canon 
Creek,  from  which  it  is  again  taken  up  and  dis- 
tributed by  flumes  or  great  iron  pi{)es  to  the 
mines  we  overlook  at  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Uim. 
There  are  three  separate  ditches,  the  "Cedar 
Creek,"  an  English  company,  bringing  water 
from  the  .\merican  River;  the  "Miner's  Mining 
and  Ditch  Company,"  with  water  from  Bear 
River,  and  the  "  Yuba  Ditch  Company."  The 
first  two  companies  own  and  work  mines,  and 
the  latter  derives  all  its  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
water.  For  hydraulic  mining,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  imi>ortant  regions  in  the  State. 

Dutch  Flat,  or  Oerman  Level,  has  an  altitude 
of  3,;W.3  feet.  It  is  an  old  town,  the  mining 
having  begun  in  18.3L  It  wa.s  once  more  largely 
populated  than  now,  yet  it  b<5asts  1,.5U<J  inhal>- 
itants.  It  has  a  Methodist  and  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  tiiiest  school-house  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  It  has  a  tri-weekly  stage  to 
Nevada  City,  16  miles,  leaving  everj-  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning.  The  time  is 
three  hours  and  the  fare  -S;}.!)*).  The  route  passes 
through  the  towns  of  Little  York,  2  1-2  miles. 
You  B^t,  6  miles,  and  Red  Dog,  8  miles  from 
Dutch  Flat  The  town  is  built  at  the  head  of 
Dutch  Flat  Canon,  and  is  very  irregular  and 
hilly.  It  has  tT,»(l  stores,  hotels  ami  restaurants, 
and  an  enterprising  semi-weekly  news]>aper. 

Placer  Mining. — Where  the  earth-carrjing 
gold  coulil  be  easily  dug,  and  water  was  of  ready 
access,  and  the  digginijs  n-ere  rich  enough,  the 
washing  out  was  done  by  hand,  and  this  form  of 
gold  hunting  was  called  placer  mining.  It  re- 
quired no  capital  except  the  simple  t«K)Is  an<I  im- 
plements used  in  digfnng  ami  wjtshinir.  with  ioot\ 
enough  to  keep  one  till  some  return  fn>m  lalmr 
could  be  obtained.  Several  hun<lred  million 
dollars  value  of  gold  were  thus  washed  out  of 
the  surface  soil  of  California  in  early  years.  Lit- 
tle ground  remains  that  can  be  made  to  pay  i>y 
this  process,  ami  it  is  almost  a  thiiu;  of  the  ji.-v.t. 
It   naturally  led,  however,  to  hydraulic  mining 
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problems  in  hydraulicking  is  to  find  room  for  the 
debris  which  the  streams,  us^d  in  washinjj  down 
banks  of  earth,  are  constantly  carrvinj;^  alon;,'  with 
them.  The  beds  of  streams  have  been  tilled  up 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  so  as  to  increase 
jrreatly  the  exposure  of  the  cuUivat*"!!  rej^ons  be- 
low the  mining  districts  to  inundation  and  ruin. 
Legislation  has  been  .sought  by  tlie  fanners  to 
protect  their  interests,  but  the  effort  was  oppo.sed 
by  the  miners  and  a  dead-lock  followed.  The 
mudduH'ss  which  will  strike  the  tourist  as 
affecting  all  the  mountain  streams  on  the  we.st 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.s,  is  the  result  of  thia 
mining.  Once  the  Sacramento  River,  the  Feather 
and  the  .Vmerican  Rivers  were  clear  as  crystal, 
but  the  hunt  for  gold  has  made  them  like  the 
Missouri  River  in  high  Hood  and  even  muddier, 
and  they  are  not  likely,  while  this  generation  and 
the  next  are  on  the  stage  of  life,  to  resume  their 
former  clearness  and  pin'ity. 

Gold  Jiiin, — 'JUi  milts  from  San  Francisco, 
another  mining  town  in  the  famous  Blue  Lode. 
It  is  a  day  telegraph  station,  with  an  altitude  of 
:J,220  feet.  It  has  a  population  of  700,  with  a 
large  number  of  stores,  and  several  hotels.  A 
mile  west  of  Gold  Run  and  to  the  right,  across 
Bear  River,  may  be  seen  You  Bet,  Red  Dog, 
Little  York,  and  other  mining  towns  can  be 
pointed  out  from  the  cars  by  those  familiar  with 
the  country;  but  Ojihir  will  be  seen  by  every  one, 
looking  out  on  the  right-hand  side. 

A  farmer  from  Lanc;uster  or  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  would  not  be  impressed  with  the  worth  of 
the  country ;  but  the  lover  of  nature,  who  does 
not  tire  of  the  variety  in  the  mountain  scenery, 
will  yet  feel  new  interest  in  the  signs  of  speed- 
ily emerging  into  an  oj>en  and  cultivated  coun- 
try. Over  the  Bear  River  Canon,  on  the  right, 
may  be  traced  the  thin  outline  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  and,  in  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere, the  Coast  Range  beyond  is  clearly  visible. 

Once,  all  the  ravines  in  this  vicinity  around 
it,  swarmed  with  miners.  "  They  went  to  the 
land  of  Ophir  for  gold."  The  placer  mines 
were  very  rich,  and  covered  with  only  from  one 
to  three  feet  of  surface.  The  days  are  long  past, 
but  every  pioneer  has  fresh  recollections  of  thejn. 

"  Off  to  the  Mines."—'  Hallo.  Bill !  where 
are  you  off  to,  on  that  mule?"  [The  boys  all 
call  him  Bill,  and  so  do  L  but  his  name  is  Wil- 
liam (J raves.]  "  Wa'al,  I  guess  I'll  go'n  prospect 
a  little, "  says  Bill,  as  he  and  his  mule  lazily 
trudge  down  the  canon.  I  have  known  Bill 
these  nine  yeai-s,  and  he  is  a  genuine  prosj^ector. 
I  once  paid  him  and  a  "panl  "  8-\<K)0  in  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces  for  a  claim  they  had  worked 
on  a  while.  [The  "pard"  is  not  an  "honest 
miner"  any  longer,  but  edits  a  one-horse  pap^r 
in  a  little  place  out  in  the  desert.]  How  much 
Bill  got  of  the  §.'),000  I  never  knew,  except  that 
it  did  not  long  keep  him  from  hard  fare,  camjv 
iug  out,  cooking  and  washing  for  himself,  and 
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About  a  mile  and  half  below  Secret  Town, 
there  is  a  pretty  view,  where  the  railroad  is 
near  the  edge  of  the  side  hill,  and  the  deep 
ravine  falls  rapidly  away  to  the  American 
River. 

A  Chinese  Idea  of  Poker. — "What's  usee 
play  poker  ?  "  remarked  an  almond-eyed  denizen 
of  Tucson,  Nevada,  the  other  day.      "  Me  hold 

four  klings  and 

a  lace;  Melican  /  —'a-r^- 
man  hold  all 
same  time  four 
laces  and  a  kling; 
whole  week 
washee  gone 
likee  wood- 
bine." 

Cape  Horn 
Mills — is  a  side 
track,  at  which 
the  overland 
trains  stop  on 
signal,  but  the 
Virginia  City 
passenger  train 
will  not  stop.  It 
is  5.9  miles  from 
Gold  Run,  and 
not  far  from 
Cape  Horn.  Be- 
fore the  train 
"  doubles  "the 
point  or  Cape, 
Robber's  Ravine 
will  be  seen  on 
the  left,  deepen- 
ing into  the  great 
canon  of  the 
American  River. 

Cape  Horn. 
— Around  t  h  e 
Cape,  the  rail- 
road clings  to  the 
precipitous  bluff 
at  a  point  nearly 
2,000  feet  above 
the  river  and  far 
below  the  sum- 
mit, and  where 
the  first  foot-hold 
for  the  daring 
workman  on  the 
narrow  ledge 
was  gained  by  men  who  were  let  down  with  ropes 
from  the  summit. 

When  the  Cape  is  rounded,  Rice's  Ravine  will 
be  on  the  left,  and  Colfax  seen  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  the  head  of  Rice's  Ravine  the  railroad 
crosses  by  trestle-work  113  feet  high  and  878  feet 
long,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Long's 
Ravine  and  Rice's  Ravine  —the  watei'S  from 
Long's  going  first  northward  to  the  Bear  River, 
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and  those  in  Rice's  Ravine  soiithward  into  the 
American.  At  the  foot  of  the  trestle-work,  and 
climbing  up  both  ravines  to  Colfax,  its  terminus, 
on  a  grade  of  113  feet  to  the  mile,  may  be  seen 
the  narrow  gauge  railroad  just  opened  to  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada  City — the  former  16.74  and 
the  latter  22  1-2  miles  from  Colfax. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  gorge  around  Cape 

Horn,  and  on  the 

^\  mountain  side 
across  the  stu- 
pendous chasm, 
may  be  seen  the 
stage  road  to 
Iowa  Hill,  a 
mining  town 
across  the  river. 
The  railroad 
here  is  an 
achievement  of 
engineering 
skill,  genius  and 
daring  on  the 
part  of  its  bold 
projectors,  t  r  i  - 
umphing  over 
natural  wonders 
and  obstacles  of 
which  ever  to  be 
proud.  The 
view  is  magnifi- 
cent. No  one 
passing  can  af- 
ford to  miss  it, 
or  he  will  die 
poorer  and  worse 
for  the  loss.  Un- 
less it  be  the 
view  at  Giant's 
Gap,  there  is  no 
railroad  view  to 
surpass  it.  The 
wonderful  chasm 
is  almost  fright- 
ful to  behold. 
The  houses  and 
even  fields  in  the 
valley  beneath 
are  little  things, 
and  thebut- 
tresses  to  the 
deep  water-gate 
are  so  enormous 
that  large  canons  are  as  indistinct  as  the  lines  of 
masonry,  and  as  the  defying  mountains  open 
wild  galleries  back  among  the  higher  peaks,  the 
mountain  sculpture  grows  grander  and  grander 
until  the  rugged,  but  dimly  outlined  forms  stretch 
away  in  a  vast  sea  of  pine,  peak  and  snow, 

"  Though  inland  far  we  be." 

The  road-bed,  to  one  looking  down  is  appar- 
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ently  sc(xii>f;(l  out  of  perjM-iKlicular  rock  and 
cvurhaiitjiiij^  tlie  great  ali3ss  ;  and,  to  one  looking 
up,  is  like  a  long  skfin  of  gray  thread  wound 
around  tiit;  clitT. 

Colfax  and  tlio  descending  railroad,  and  the 
less  pretentious  narrow  gauge  tt)iling  up  to  meet 
eaeh  otJK'r,  are  clearly  seen  across  Kice's  Ravine. 

ShUlf'iil  I'ookt'i'i). — Americans  who  dine 
with  the  Chinese,  are  .surj)rised  at  the  perfection 
to  which  they  carry  their  cooking.  During  a 
recent  Chinese  ban<|ui't  in  San  Francisco,  an 
orange  w:is  laid  at  the  plate  of  each  guest.  The 
orange  itself  seemed  like  any  other  orange,  but 
on  being  cut  open,  was  fouiul  t4)  contain  within 
tiie  rind  five  kinds  of  delicate  jt-llies.  One  was 
at  first  puzzled  to  explain  how  the  jellies  got  in, 
and  giving  up  that  train  of  reHection,  was  in  a 
worse  quandary  to  know  how  the  pulpy  part  of 
the  orange  got  out.  Colored  eggs  were  also 
served,  in  the  inside  of  which  were  found  nuts, 
jellies.  m<nits  and  confectionery-  When  one  of 
th'-  Americans  present,  asked  the  interpret«T  to 
explain  this  legerdemain  of  cookery,  he  expanded 
his  mouth  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "  Melican  man  heap  smart ;  why  he  nut 
Jinil  hi  in  out  f" 

M(»oiiH{/lif  ScfHrri/  of'  the  Sif-rraM. — 
Travelers  going  westward  have  often  the  plea.s- 
ure  of  a  delightful  riih'.  by  moonlight  across  the 
famous  scenes  of  the  .Sierras.  Just  at  evening, 
when  the  sun  casts  its  last  glorious  rays  across 
the  mountains,  and  lights  up  the  peaks  and 
snowy  summits  with  splendor — the  train  arrives 
at  Cai)i!  Horn,  and  the  thrill  of  interest  of  the 
excited  tourist,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Take  a 
good  look  from  the  point,  westward  down  the 
grand  canon  of  the  American  River.  Step 
toward  the  edge  of  the  cut,  and  look  down  the 
fearful  precipice,  which  is  often  broken  ere  it 
reaches  the  lowest  descent  of  2,(KH)  feet.  It  is  a 
scene  more  famous  in  railroa<I  pleasure  travel, 
than  any  yet  known.  A  few  miles  beyond,  near 
Shady  Run,  there  suddenly  opens  on  the  gaze  of 
the,  expectant  traveler,  just  before  the  sunlight 
has  quite  disappeared,  and  the  evening  shades 
cumi'  on,  the  vision  of 

The  (irent  American  Canon, — by  far 
the  finest  canon  of  the  entire  Pacitlc  Railroad. 
The  suddenness  of  approach,  and  the  grandeur 
of  scene  are  so  overi>owering,  tliat  no  pen,  pic- 
ture or  language  can  give  to  it  adecpiate  descrip- 
tion. Two  thousand  fi'et  below,  flow  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  Aniericm  River.  Westward  is 
seen  the  chasm,  where  height  and  [H-ak  and 
summit  hang  loftily  over  the  little  vale.  .South- 
ward is  a  sea,  yea  an  ocean  of  mountains — and 
the  observer,  seemingly  ujv>n  the  same  level,  is 
bewildered  at  the  immensity  of  Nature's  lavish 
display  of  mount;iin  wonders ;  night  comes  on, 
and  tlie  heights  catch  the  soft  light  of  the  moon, 
as  it  shines  and  twinkles  across  and  among  th«! 
tops  of  the  pines,  lighting  up  the  open  canons,  and 


rendering  Btill  more  deep  the  cnntrwt  with  tli© 
shall V   gien.s — the  »now   heldt,  cold,   wliii<-  and 
chilling,  with  ever   changing  turns  of  thi-  rail- 
road,   make   the  ••v<Miing   ride,  U-yond  a   <l<>ubt, 
the  most  pl.-a-'iurabh-  that  ••ver   faiN  to  the  l<ii  of 
the  sight-j.eer.     The  tourist  mu«t  -•■'    ..     '    .    - 
see  for  yourself  all  the  b<-auti<-M 
while  there  is  the  ha^t  |i>>HHible  1: 
Gap,  .Summit,   Doimer    Lake,   h. 
are   delightful,  and   tlie  lover  of   - 
must  not  forsake  his  window  or  the  pLiiioriii,  liU 
the  mi<lnight  hour  finds  him  at  Trurkee.     Trav- 
elers ea-stward  will  War  in  mind  that  from  Cai- 
Horn    to    Summit,  the  U^t  (tceii<><«  are  on  u,iit|| 
side  of  the  train,  the  Ameiiran  River  ( 
the  right  hand,  or   south  hid<-,  and   tti< 
the  Yuba  River  Valleys  on    the  north  ^.m-       <     t 
from  the  .Summit  the  .vcene  changes,  and  the  ..l>- 
server  must  find  his  pleasures  ou  the  north,  until 
he  reaches  Truckr-e. 

Ea.«t  of  Truckee,  tlie  scene  is  again  renewed, 
and  the  river  and  bei^t  views  are  mainly  uu  Ui« 
south. 

i'oifax, — Ui:J  miles  from  San  Franrinco.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Vice-I're«jdeiit, 
has  an  altitude  of  •_',4'_**J  feet,  is  a  da\  ' 
station,  and  the  breakfast  and  i>up|MT  - 
the  overland  train.4.  S«'venty-five  ceiit-.  >  •  m, 
are  charged  for  mi.-als,  and  'J.'*  minut^^-s  allowed 
for  eating  them. 

The  old  .settlement  was  Illinoistown,  but  with 
the  ojK'ning  of  the  station.  •' ■■  ''  •  ■■  •  >•  — 
*'  finished."     Colfax    has    a 

two  churche.s,  Meth<Mli.st   ¥.\.       , -.,  '     — 

gatioual,  three  hotels  an<l  ston-s  to  indicate  that      | 
it    is    the  center  of   trade    for  a    jx:'pulation    uf 
several  thousand. 

Xcratla  Count  1/  \nrrou-  (iaiiffe  Jtail- 
roful. — From  Colf.tx  htarLs  a  hmall  narr-  w 
gauge  railroa<l  twenty-two  and  om-half  n...'  ^ 
long,  pa.s,siiig  through  scenery  of  the  iw>t 
exciting  character.  The  tourist  ^hould  h{)eud 
one  day  over  it. 

(iraHH  VaUey — is  10.74  miles  distant,  has  a 

{wpulation  of  T.fKKl.     It  is  the  c.i;'- - -f   '>  ■•  » 

gold  (juartz  mining  region  of  Ue    ^ 
the  largest    TrotesUut   Church  (.^l 
copal)   in   the   Sierra  Mountain.H.     It 
Congregational  Church,   Roman   Catb 
copal  and  Christian  or  CampUdlito.     I  ntu  f- 
cently,  it  had  two  bank.s  but  at  pre»«-iit  ha-  i.oi..-. 
It   is"  thecent«T  of   large  lumU-r,  fruit  and  m:ii- 
ing   interests,  has  a  daily  pa|>«T.  Hw  '•  Vuiou," 
and  one  we«-kly.  the  •*  Fo"tktU  Ttdiugt." 

This  city  .xs  well  a«  Nevada,  is   n*ached  from 
Colfax  by  the   nai  1 
two  trains  conn*-* " 

Central  Pacific,  i  ot-  i.u.  i..  Vii.»--  ....,,  .^ 
f7.()7,  and  to  Nevatia  City  ^2:1\  the  maximum 
allowe.l  bv  the  law  uf  tl-  '^f  •'■ 

.Vrr«*?n— has   a  j-  f  K,^*\  and  is 

the  cv.untv-seat  i>f    Ne\  .        '  ;. .      The  i-i>plo 


Pv^>^^^ 


CAPE  HORN. 
1.— "View  looking  down  the  American  River.    2.— View  if  Cape  Horn  and  American  River  Canon,  looking  East. 

3.— Point  of  Cape  Horn. 
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of  Truckee  are  compelled  to  attend  court  in  this 
city-  It  is  ill  the  satne  milling  rejpori  a.s  Grass 
VallMV,  and  was  lor  many  yi'ars  tin;  larpest  town 
in  tilt!  iiiiniii}^  regions.  From  an  an-a  of  six 
mil--s.  not  l«.s.s  than  ■■?7.j,()0( ),<)()()  have  been  taken, 
and  *J,()i)l),UOU  are  now  i>iodnci;d  annually.  iSlight 
snows  fall  in  the  winter.  The  route  of  the  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  lies  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bear  Kiver,  over  which  one  looks  in  descending 
the  Sierras.  At  the  crossing  of  Bear  lliver, 
where  it  joins  the  Elkhorn,  there  is  some  fine 
scenery,  and  although  in  the  distance  of  'I'l  \-l 
miles  there  are  lU  stoi)ping  places,  there  are  no 
towns  or  villages  except  at  the  termini  and  at 
Grass  Valley.  San  Juan  North,  Comptonville, 
and  Downieville,  Sierravdie,  Lake  City,  Bloom- 
field,  Moore's  Flat  and  Eureka  South,  and 
Marysville  are  all  connected  with  Grass  Valley 
or  Nevada  by  stage. 

In  passing  along  near  Colfax,  and  in  all  the 
foot  hills,  the  manzanita  is  seen,  but  the  bushes 
are  smaller  here  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
California.  It  is  a  queer  shrub,  and  like  the 
madrona  tree  does  not  shed  its  leaf,  but  sheds  its 
bark.  Its  small,  red  berry  ripens  in  the  fall  and 
is  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  Indians.  Crooked 
canes  made  from  its  wood  are  much  esteemed. 
The  bark  is  very  delicate  until  varnished  and 
dried,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  trans- 
porting them  when  first  cut. 

The  foot  hills  are  partly  covered  with  chapar- 
ral, a  low  evergreen  oak,  which,  in  early  days, 
afforded  hiding  places  for  Mexican  robbers,  and 
now  accommodates,  with  cheap  lodgings,  many  a 
"  road  agent  "  when  supplied  by  a  raid  on  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co's  treasure  boxes  or  the  coin  and 
watches  of  stage-passengers.  White  blossoms 
load  the  air  with  fragrance  in  April  and  May. 

On  the  right,  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is 
coming  faster  into  sight,  and  the  Coast  Range 
growing  more  distinct.  The  next  station,  o.l 
miles  west  of  Colfax,  is 

New  Enyland  Mills, — at  the  west  end  of  a 
plateau  where  there  is  no  grade  for  three  miles. 
Lumbering  in  the  vicinity  has  declined,  aiul  the 
trains  do  not  stop.  Th;  roadway  continues  on 
the  south  side  of  the  divide  between  the  Bear 
and  American  rivers,  but  this  has  so  wiilened 
that  the  cars  seem  to  be  winding  around  among 
small  hills  far  away  from  either  river. 

Water  taken  from  Bear  Kiver,  near  Colfax,  is 
quite  near  the  railroad,  on  the  right,  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles,  and  will  be  seen  crossing  over  at 
Clipper  Gap. 

Below  New  England  Mills  there  is  an  opening 
called  George's  Gap,  named  from  an  early  resi- 
dent, George  Giesendorfer,  and  farther  west  is 
Star  House  Gap,  called  from  an  old  hotel;  then 
signs  of  farming  are  again  seen  in  Bahnev's 
Ranche,  at  the  foot  of  Bahnev's  Mill,  and  Wild- 
Cat  Ilanche  farther  west,  where  Wild-Cat  Sum- 
mit is  crossed  by  a  tunnel  603  feet  long,  and 
l« 


Clipper  Ravine  is  then  found  on  the  left-liand 

side. 

This  tunnel  was  made  in  1873,  to  Atraight<'n 
the  road,  and  the  ends  are  built  of  solid  ina- 

mjiiry. 

Across  Clipper  Gap  Ravine,  the  stage  road 
from  Auburn  to  G»f<jrget4jwn  may  bv  »».-«ii  wind- 
ing up  the  mountain  .niiie. 

Alniut  lialf-way  Iwlweeu  New  England  Mills 
and  Clipper  (Jap,  there  i<«  a  ^ide  track  and  day 
telegraph  station,  called  Aiiftlninifn,  for  the  run- 
ning ot  trains  and  a  |Mjint  for  .^hipping  lime  ;  but 
passenger  trains  run,  without  htoppiug,  from 
Colfax  11  Ni  miles,  Ui 

ClipjM-r  a  up, —  1H2  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  few  buildings  have  a  store  and  a 
hotel  among  them.  It  was  the  terminus  i-f  th«j 
road  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  a  lively 
place. 

Hare  and  mountain  quail  al>ound  in  thes«  foot 
hills.     The  latter  nH>st,  not  on  the  grf)und.  *'ii» 
in  trees,  never  utter  the  •»  licjb  White."  .*<»  i  - 
iar  to  sfK)rtsnn'ii,  and  fly  swifter  than   th«-  •  .  ' 
em  <iii;iil. 

Anhiirit, — 17.">  miles  from  San  Franci«co,  is 
a  day  telegraph  station,  0.»I  miles  from  Clipper 
Gap,  with  an  elevation  of  1,;W0  feet. 

From  Auburn  Station  a  daily  «tap«»  run^  22 
miles  to  Forest  Hill  on  arrival  «»f  the  tr:iiM  from 
the  east,  fare  *L(X).  and  to  Mi.h  '  ' 

miles,  fare  ^O.IM),  and  another  nii 
Sunday,  to  (ip-mwood,  1»J  miles,  i.u-    r-    -■    >:   i 
(Jeorgetown,  21   miles,  fare  $;J.(M),   Pilot   Hill.  11 
miles,  fare  :?l.."»<t.  t'olma,  L'l  miles,  fan-  *  '    "      ■  ■! 
riacerville,  ;{2  miles,  fare  ^\.W.     Alal 
on    the    n)Ute   of    the    latter,   six    n. 
Auburn,  is  an  oj>«*ning  in  a  limestone  : 
and  the  seat  of  the  kilius  in  which  the 
of  California  is  made.     What  little  Im.uKi,   the 
cave  once  possessed  has  been  ii.vaded  and  it  lias 
now  no  attraction  for  the  tourist. 

The  town  of  Auburn  pmjier  is  situated  below 
the  .station.     It  has  a  i  .  ^^^ 

churche.H,  good  schcxils.  the 

county-seat  of  Placer  (  ■  um^.      n  i-  •     •    'i   the 
oldest  towns  in  the  State.     It  has  thre«'  hot.-Ls 
one  of  which  is  th-  i;..'..-.!   H.  ■-       M-  ^  ■  f 
its  buildings  are  c 
and  grayx-  t  •  <-\\  _ 

and  will)  ■  '-ss.     '1  he  I'incer  lirrnin   i.n  a 

wiM-kly     i'  •    P'T*'"'    *"*^    ^**'   '^''U^^  » 

weekly  Repubiiran  pa|>er. 

From  the  jxiint  where  the  locomotive  standsi, 
the  Sacramento  River  can  U*  seen  on  th«»  h-ft,  as 
also  from  other  point.-*  a<  th«  tr-iin  continues 
Wf'stward.  Soon  after  ! 
railma«l  crosses  Dutch  1 
which  is  Bloomer  Cut, 
through  an  interestitig  ■ 

well^.xp       '    - •    '  ■  ■ 

lie 


gravel. 
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As  the  train  uears  Newcastle,  tlio  Marysvilln 
Biittes,  rougli,  ragged  jx-aks,  are  easily  discerned. 
Tliey  are  about  12  miles  above  the  city  of 
Marysville,  and  tlie  town  near  the  railroad, 
but  clinging  to  a  side  hill  opposite,  is  the 
decayed  town  of  Opliir. 

From  the  trestle  work,  just  before  reaching 
and  also  after  i)as8ing  Newcastle,  there  are  fine 
panoramas  of 
the  .Sacramento 
Valley,  on  both 
the  right  hand 
and  the  left. 
Mount  Diablo 
may  be  seen  on 
the  left. 

Xeirratttle, — 
170  miles  from 
San  Francisco, 
is  a  (hiy  tele- 
grapli  station, 
five  miles  from 
Auburn,  9.j(J  feet 
above  the  sea. 
It  has  a  hotel  and 
several  stores, 
every  man  in 
the  place  a  (iood 
Templar,  and 
some  promising 
quartz  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  It 
Wivs  named  after 
an  old  resident 
and  hotel-kee]>- 
er  called  Ca.stl<".  ^^^■'^^  ■ 
Ar.  earnest  of  ,^Sp4t 
what  may  be 
seen  in  the  lovely 
valley,  that  has 
such  unlimited 
extent  befoi-e  tin; 
traveler,  may  be 
seen  in  a  fiour- 
ish  i  n  g  orange 
tree,  growing  ii. 
the  open  air,  in 
a  garden  only  a 
few  yards  from 
the  railroad 
track. 

Almost  eveiy  one  will  hav''  u'li  •i  an  ever- 
green of  attractive  hue.  a  sinuli  and  a  vine, 
always  trifoliated.  It  is  the  jMiison  oak  or 
poison  ivy,  and  uidess  one  knows  that  he  can- 
not be  affected  by  it,  he  should  avoid  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Below  Newcastle  about  a  mile,  the  raih-oa<l 
leaves  Dutch  Ravine,  along  which  it  has  kept  its 
way  from  .Vuburn,  ami  ent<'rs  Anteloi>e  Ravine, 
by  which  it  descends  the  plain. 

Penryn — is  a  side    track    near  a  valuable 


granite'  quarry.  The  n>ck  in  »u*c«>ptible  of  a 
high  [xjli.sh— i>it)bably  un-^uqtajyM-d  in  the  Stati*. 
and  wa.s  \xm'A  for  building  the  (lr>'  dock  of  iImj 
U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  at  Mare  Inland,  and  other  pul>- 
lic  buiidingH.  In  Huuimer,  *iUU  meu  arc  employed 
in  the  quarries. 

I'iito, —  lt5l  mile?*  from  San  Fnn 
where  the  limit  of  the  piueH  ix  f<< 


nil    ■ 

*tUi 

<'i, 

■  un- 

1 1  ,    ■            :    : 

.  '!;;•• 

1  .     ...l-  i  -,      A 

1 1 11 

!'•  iirvn. 

IttHlJin 

-  i' 

^AU          1 

liuii,  wjth  Jilt 
fei'tof  elfvatiuu, 
and  is  tiie  |«jiiit 
at  vsiiiih  t-ast- 
bo  and  t  rai  na 
take  an  extra 
l..<i.in.>tive  lo 
i  -  ud  the 
Hi  uiilain.  The 
rotjiidbou-.*?  of 
the  railroad  onu- 
■any.  vtilh  28 
>tallA,  (tituated 
iieru  iji  a  nvhi 
s  u  b  H  t  a  n  t  i  k  1 
strnrli. 
from  ; : 

quart  1 '  ■»  1.'  .u 
the  station. 
Fn>mlh<'jM'<juar- 
ri«-s,  many  of 
t  lie  fit  r  •  •  t  •.  of 
.S;in 
are    p. 

lie  ami  piiiai*- 
biiildiiij;^  <rt-«-t- 
<-d.  and  here 
WiT«'  cut  the  im- 


./i/»if/i«;i  — in  l->7  II  .     .      - 

It  is  a  flay  tel. 'graph  ^t 
tlie  .sea.     The  toWM  >- 
of  the  iM-lleof  th. 
8ion  here  during  t 

and  will  prubably  be  known  ■•  Kowj«iil«  Junc- 
tion. 

llerf  thn  Oregon  divi.iion  of  the  C«'ntral  Pa- 
cific leaven  the  main  line.  On  the  left  may  be 
seen  the  abandon.ni  graih-  of  a  mad  ihat  wa.i 
built  to  tliia  jwint  from  FoUom  on  Mm  Amencan 
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River.  By  this  road,  Lincoln,  Wheatland,  Ma- 
rysville,  Chico,  Tehama,  Red  Bluff,  Redding,  and 
intermediate  points  are  reached.  One  hundred 
fifty-one  and  a  half  miles  have  been  built  from 
the  junction  northward.  Passengers  going  north 
may  use  their  tickets  to  San  Francisco  for  pas- 
sage over  this  division,  and  at  Redding  take 
stage  for  Portland,  Or.  See  page  300  for  full 
description  of  Railroad. 

Antelope, — a  side  track  at  which  passenger 
trains  do  not  stop,  and  6.6  miles  farther  on,  a 
place  of  about  equal  importanca  called 

Arcade.  — The  soil  is  light,  much  of  it  grav- 
elly, but  it  produces  considerable  grass,  and  an 
abundance  of  wild  flowers.  Prominent  among 
the  latter  are  the  Lupin  and  the  Eschscholtzia, 
or  California  Poppy.  The  long  fence  will  inter- 
est the  Eastern  farmer,  for  here  is  a  specimen  of 
a  Mexican  grant.  It  is  the  Norris  Ranche,  now 
owned  by  Messrs.  Haggin,  Tevis  and  others,  and 
nearly  ten  miles  long.  When  California  was 
first  settled,  these  plains  were  covered  with  tall, 
wild  oats,  sometimes  concealing  the  horseback 
rider,  and  wild  oats  are  now  seen  along  the  side  of 
the  track.  No  stop  is  made,  except  for  passing 
trains,  until  the  American  River  bridge  is 
reached. 

About  four  miles  from  Sacramento  we  reach 
the  American  River.  It  has  none  of  the  loveli- 
ness that  charmed  us  when  we  saw  it  winding 
along  the  mountains.  The  whole  river-bed  has 
filled  up,  and  in  summer,  when  the  water  is  al- 
most wholly  diverted  to  mining  camps  or  for 
irrigation,  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  swamp.  It  is 
approached  by  a  long  and  high  trestle  work. 
After  crossing  the  bridge,  on  the  right,  you  will 
notice  some  thrifty  vineyards  and  productive 
Chinese  gardens  in  the  rich  deposits  of  the  river. 
On  the  left  you  will  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the 
State  Capitol;  also  you  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Its 
speed-track,  a  mile  in  length,  is  unexcelled. 
Its  advantages,  including  the  climate  of  the 
State,  make  it  the  best  training  track  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  here  that  Occident  trot- 
ted in  2.16  34,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a  record 
of  2.15  1-i  in  a  private  trial.  The  grand  stand 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  i|15,O00. 

Should  you  pass  through  the  city  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  do  not  fail  to  see  for  yourself  the 
Agricultural  Park  and  the  Pavilion,  and  test  the 
marvellous  stories  about  the  beets  and  the  pump- 
kins, and  secure  some  of  the  beautiful  and  de- 
licious fruit  that  is  grown  in  the  foot  hills. 

On  the  left  you  will  also  see  the  hospital  of 
the  Central  F'acific  Railroad.  It  contains  all 
modern  improvements  for  lighting,  heating,  ven- 
tilation and  drainage,  and  a  library  of  1,200 
volumes.  It  can  accommodate  200  patients,  and 
cost  the  company  ^65,000.  Fifty  cents  a  month 
is  deducted  from  the  pay  of  all  employes  for 
maintaining  the  institution.     No  other  railroad 


has  made  such  generous  provision  for  its  faith- 
ful employes. 

liailroad  Works. — North  of  the  city  there 
was  a  sheet  of  water  known  as  "  Sutter's  Lake  " 
and  "  The  Slough,"  and  a  succession  of  high 
knolls.  The  lake  was  granted  to  the  city  by  the 
State,  and  to  the  railroad  company  by  the  city. 
Its  stagnant  waters  have  given  place,  at  great 
cost,  to  most  important  industries.  The  liigh 
knolls  have  been  levelled,  and  are  also  owned,  in 
part,  by  the  railroad  company.  Not  less  than  fifty 
acres  of  land  are  thus  made  useful  for  side  tracks 
and  fruitful  in  manufactures.  Six  and  a  half 
acres  of  it  are  covered  by  the  railroad  shops. 
Twelve  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed. 

Thes3  are  the  chief  shops  of  the  railroad. 
Some  you  saw  at  Ogden,  Teri'ace,  Carlin, 
AVadsworth,  Truckee  and  Rocklin,  and  you 
will  find  others  at  Lathrop  and  Oakland  Point, 
and  at  Tulare  and  Caliente  on  the  Visalia 
Division.  At  Oakland  Point,  150  men  are  em- 
ployed, but  ail  these  shops  and  even  those  of  the 
California  Pacific  Road  at  Vallejo  center  here. 
These  are  the  largest  and  best  shops  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  form  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  city. 

The  best  locomotives,  and  the  most  elegant  and 
comfortable  passenger  cars  on  the  coast  are  built, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  repairs  for  the  whole 
road  is  done  here.  All  the  castings  of  iron  and 
brass,  and  every  fitting  of  freight  and  passenger 
cars,  except  the  goods  used  in  upholstering,  is 
here  produced ;  boilers  for  steamers  put  up,  the 
heaviest  engine  shafts  forged,  telegra2:)h  instru- 
ments made,  silver  plating  done,  and  12,000 
car  wheels  made  every  month.  All  the  latest 
and  best  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery  used 
in  wood,  iron  and  brass  work  can  here  be  seen 
in  operation. 

The  capacity  of  the  shops  is  six  box-freight, 
and  six  flat  cars  per  day,  and  two  passenger,  and 
one  sleeping  car  per  month.  Twelve  years  ago, 
the  work  of  the  company  at  this  point,  was  ail 
done  in  a  little  wooden  building  24  by  100  feet, 
and  with  less  men  than  there  are  now  build- 
ings or  departments. 

Last  year  a  million  ?.nd  a  half  dollars  was  paid 
out  for  labor  in  these  shops  alone,  and  4,000  tons 
of  iron  consumed.  Soi.ie  of  the  buildings,  like 
the  roundhouse,  are  of  brick.  This  has  29  pits 
each  60  feet  long,  with  a  circumference  of  600 
feet.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  roofs  or  sides 
of  corrugated  iron.  Seven  large  under-ground 
tanks,  1,600  gallons  each,  are  used  for  oil  and 
2,000  gallons  of  coal  oil,  and  400  >3f  sperm  con- 
sumed every  month. 

In  connection  with  the  shops,  is  a  regularly 
organized  and  well-equipped  fire-brigade,  and  in 
two  minutes  the  water  of  two  steam  fire-engines 
can  be  directed  to  any  point  in  the  buildings. 

Soon  a  rolling  mill  will  be  erected,  and  upon 
the  location  but  lately  pestilential.     The  whole 


coast  will  be  laid  under  further  tribute  to  these 
shops  for  the  faciliuies  of  travel  and  commerce. 

Just  before  entering  the  depot  you  will  cross 
the  track  of  the  California  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
see  the  Sacramento  River  on  the  right. 

Sacramento. — Trains  stop  twenty  minutes 
in  the  depot.  This  affords  ample  time  to  get 
a  lunch  at  the  Palace  Saloon  in  the  depot, 
or  to  visit  the  City  and  Capitol.  Take  one 
of  the  "  free  busses "  for  the  Capitol,  Golden 
Eagle,  Grand  or  Orleans  Hotel,  all  first-class, 
comfortable  and  well  patronized;  or  the  street- 
cars will  convey  you  near  any  of  these.  A 
new  railroad  depot  will  be  finished  this  year, 
the  finest  in  California,  four  Imndred  and  six- 
teen feet  long,  and  seventy  Jeet  wide,  with 
another  adjoining,  thirty-five  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  22,000. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  beginning 
at  the  river  or  depot,  with  Front  or  First,  are 
numbered  to  Thirty-first,  and  the  cross-streets 
are  lettered,  beginniug  with  A  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city.  The  stores  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and 
residences  of  wood.  The  broad  streets  are 
shaded  by  trees  of  heavy  foliage,  the  elm,  wal- 
nut, poplar  and  sycamore  prevailing,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  almost  embowered  by  these  walls  of 
verdure,  that  are  ready  to  combat  the  spread  of 
fires.  It  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes.  Lovely 
cottages  are  surrounded  by  flowers,  fruits  and 
vines,  while  some  of  the  most  elegant  mansions 
in  the  State  are  in  the  midst  of  grassy  lawns  or 
gardens  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  The 
orange,  fig,  lime  and  palm  flourish,  and  the  air  is 
often  laden  with  nature's  choice  perfumes.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  has  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  supplied  by  the  Holly  system.  Two 
million  gallons  are  pumped  up  daily. 

The  climate  is  warm  in  summer,  but  the  heat 
is  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze  which  ascends 
the  river,  and  the  nights  are  always  pleasantly 
cool.  Notwithstanding  its  swampy  surroundings 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  semi-tropical  vegeta- 
tion, statistics  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  cities  in  the  State. 

Among  the  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
Court-house,  Odd  Fellows',  Masonic,  Good  Tem- 
plars' and  Pioneer  Halls  ;  the  Christian  Brothers' 
College,  the  Churches,  Schools  and  the  Caj^itol. 
The  grammar  school  building  is  a  credit  to  the 
educational  structures  of  the  State,  and  attracts 
attention  from  visitors  second  only  to  the  Capitol. 

The  Pioneers  are  an  association  of  Califor- 
nians  who  arrived  prior  to  January,  1850.  Their 
hall  has  an  antiquarian  value — especially  in  a 
very  accurate  register  of  important  events  extend- 
ing back  to  A.  D.  1650.  'Another  association, 
the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers,  will  become  the  heirs 
of  these  valuable  archives,  and  perpetuate  the 
association.  The  annual  business  of  the  city 
exceeds  twenty-five  milHon  clolUas. 


The  State  Capitol. —  This  is  the  most 
attractive  object  to  visitors.  It  cost  nearly 
.$2,500,000.  It  stands  at  the  west  and  thrice  ter- 
raced end  of  a  beautiful  park  of  eiglit  blocks, 
extending  from  L  to  N  street,  and  from  Tenth 
to  Fourteenth  street.  Back  of  the  Capitol,  but 
within  the  limits  of  the  park  and  its  beautiful 
landscape  gardening,  are  the  State  Printing 
Office  and  the  State  Armory. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Capitol  is  opposite 
M  street.  The  edifice  was  modeled  after  the 
old  Capitol  at  Washington  and  has  the  same 
massiveness,  combined  with  admirable  propor- 
tions, and  rare  architectural  perfection  and 
beauty.  Its  front  is  320  feet  and  height  80  feet, 
above  which  the  lofty  dome  rises  to  220  feet,  and 
is  then  surmounted  by  the  Temple  of  Liberty, 
and  Powers'  bronze  statue  of  California.  The 
lower  story  is  of  granite,  the  other  two  of 
brick. 

Ascending  by  granite  steps,  which  extend  80 
feet  across  the  front,  we  reach  the  politico  with 
ten  massive  columns.  Passing  through  this,  we 
stand  in  the  lofty  rotunda,  72  feet  in  diameter. 
The  chambers  and  galleries  are  finished  and  fur- 
nished in  richness  and  elegance  befitting  the 
Golden  State.  The  doors  are  of  walnut  and 
California  laurel,  massive  and  elegant.  The 
State  library  has  35,000  volumes.  The  great 
dome  is  of  iron,  supported  by  24  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  and  2\  pilasters.  Rising  above 
this  is  a  smaller  dome  supported  by  12  fluted 
Corinthian  pillars. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  is  equaled  in  but 
few  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  country,  and 
the  California  laurel  with  its  high  polish  adds  no 
little  to  the  charm.  The  steps  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  outer  dome  are  easy,  except  for  persons  of 
delicate  health,  and  the  view  to  be  gained  on  a 
clear  day,  will  amply  repay  any  exertion.  The 
extended  landscape  is  incomparably  lovely. 
You  are  in  the  center  of  the  great  Sacramento 
Valley,  nearly  450  miles  long  by  40  wide,  where 
fertile  soil  and  pleasant  clime  have  contributed 
to  make  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  to  be  seen 
from  any  capitol  in  the  woi-ld. 

Just  beneath  lies  a  city  with  many  beautiful 
residences,  half  concealed  in  the  luxuriant  ver- 
dure of  semi-tro^iical  trees.  Lovely  gardens 
enlarged  into  highly  cultivated  farms — then, 
wide  extended  plains,  on  which  feed  thousands 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  groves  of  evergreen  oak, 
long,  winding  rivers,  and  landlocked  bays,  white 
with  the  sails  of  commerce,  and  along  the  east- 
ern horizon  stretch  the  rugged  Sierras,  with 
their  lines  of  arid  foot  hills,  perpetual  verdure, 
and  snowy  summits,  shining  like  white  sum- 
mer clouds  in  a  clear  blue  sky. 

On  the  west  the  Coast  Range  limits  the  vision 
with  its  indistinct  and  hazy  lines,  out  of  which 
the  round  top  of  ]\Iount  Diablo  is  quite  dis- 
tinct.    Southward,  the  eye  takes  in  the  valley  of 
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the  San  Joaquin,  (pronounced,  Wah-keen),  with 
its  lapiiily  ixjpuliitint;  plains. 

In  l!5.')(),  a  tire  left  only  one  house  standinfi^, 
where  are  now  "Jl  of  the  principal  business 
blocks,  and  in  !«.'>!,  a  second  tire  nearly  dt> 
stroyed  the  city,  alter  which  lumber  was  scarce 
at  iJoOO  a  thousand. 

In  the  winter  of  18.")l-2,  a  flood  covered  the 
whole  city,  and  led  t<j  the  construction  of  levees, 
which  were  afterward  enlarijed.  I'art  of  the 
city,  too,  was  raised  aliove  hiijli-water  mark. 
Ten  years  later  a  flood  occurred,  with  fn^m 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  water  in  all  the  parts  of  tin- 
city  not  raised,  and  floodinrj  the  first  stories  of 
all  houses  and  stores.  In  the  winter  of  lS7.>-<i, 
the  river  was  three  inches  hiifher  than  ever  be- 
fore known,  yet  the  city  w;i,s  jierfectly  safe. 

As  a  distributin<T  jKjint,  the  commercial  ad- 
vantajjes  of  the  city  are  second  only  to  San 
Francisco.  Freicjht  by  the  Overland  route  is 
here  started  north  or  south.  Merchants  of  Ne- 
vada, Northern  California  and  Utah  secure  their 
freight  from  tliis  point  with  less  charges  and 
greater  despatch  than  from  San  Francisco,  and 
all  shipments  to  the  mountains  or  beyond,  must 
go  tlirou'.,di  this  gate.  Fruit  from  the  foot  hills, 
of  choicer  flavor  than  that  grown  in  the  warmer 
valleys,  and  vegetables,  enormons  and  abundant, 
from  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers,  concen- 
trate here  ti>  supply  the  ilwellers  from  the  Sierras 
eastward.  During  the  summer  of  187.">  the  aver- 
age weekly  shipment,  of  fruit  alone,  to  the  East, 
was  400  tons. 

The  industries  that  already  give  the  city 
prominence,  and  not  directly  connected  with  the 
railroad,  are  more  than  can  be  mentioned. 
Among  them  are  the  Capital  AVoolen  Mills,  sev- 
eral carriage,  wagon  and  furniture  factories, 
several  flouring-mills,  one  of  which,  the  Pioneer, 
is  the  largest  in  the  State,  with  capacity  for  |>ro- 
ducing  (jOO  l)arrels  of  tlonr  and  !).')lt  tons  of  barb-y 
per  day,  boiler,  general  iron  and  brass  works. 
Wineries  are  permanently  established  and  pro- 
ductive. 

liect  Sitffnr — is  manufactured  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  The  woiks  were  erect«*d  at 
a  cost  of  iS^T.^OOO,  and  1,I.")0  acres  of  land  are  in 
use  for  the  factory.  Ninety  tons  of  beets  can  be 
used,  per  day,  yielding  about  l:J  1-2  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter,  while  the  refuse  is  mixed 
with  other  feed  and  used  to  fatten  cattle. 

This  promises  to  become  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  California,  and  the  only  occasion 
where  the  descriptive  jiowers  of  Mr.  NordlmtT 
seem  to  have  failed  him,  w;is  in  the  presence 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Johnson  process  used  in 
this  manufacture. 

The  sugar-beet  does  not  grow  to  enormous 
size,  but  the  mangel-wurzel  continiies  to  grow, 
summer  and  winter,  until  it  attains  enonnous 
size.  Southern  California  is  said  to  have  pn>- 
duced  one  of  1,100  jwunds,  and  a  fanner  of  So- 


noma County,  ha<l  one  (not  considprirr  *'-    *  -  ^, 
three    feet    ali<«ve    the    ground.       \V<- 
fenced  arr>und  it.  It-.ii  a  tx)W  »hould  g-  i  ...  .^    ...' 
it  and  eat  out  the  h«*art. 

The   city  ha.s  a  paid    Fire    rVinartm-iif.   an. I 
five  new?«|.aiM  IS  -ih-   l>mly  and   IIV- 
Union,  tie-  Ihiilij  and  Weekly  lUe,  The 
Vnlleif  Ai/riculiuriilml  (w.H-kly),  Siicrumtu.u  J-.ur- 
TKti  ((Jennan  tri-wi-ekly).  and    The    Weekly  lies- 
cue,  the  organ  of  the  l!  (>.  (i,  T. 

Sacramento  is  also  an  im|wrtant  railroad  c*n. 
ter,  sfcond  only  to  .San   Franri.*co.     I!  ' 

practical  terminus  of  the  California 
Uailroiid.  which  ust.-s  the  main  track  •  .    v. 
tral   I'acific   Railroad  to    U.i«..-vill<«,  and    i- 
I>let«'d  170  miles  north,  to  K«*<ldini'.     At  H 
daily  stage  connection  is  ma<le  f      : 
27">  mil>>s,  and  tlience,  by  the  i>  '        - 

fornia  Railroad,  2<M»  milVs  to  iWlhiud.  'iiui--. 
four  days  ;  Fare.  ?,').'».iM».  gold. 

The  California  raeific  nins  to  Vall»*jo,  00 
miles,  at  the  head  of  Sun  l'al»lo  Hay,  imtnedi- 
at«'ly  north  i)f,  and  conn<'Ct«H|  with  .San  FrMi- 
ci.sco  Hay.  At  Vallfjo,  .•<t»-aMH'rH  conn^-ct,  twice 
a  day,  for  .San  Francisco.  The  whole  diHtann* 
is  .S;{  miles.  Davisville,  WixMlland.  Kni^'ht'ii 
Landing.  Vacaville  and  the  Napa  Vall«-y,  are 
reaeh.'d  by  thi-«  road. 

Il'-re,  too.  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sarramento 
Valley  Railroid.  the  ohh-s^t  in  the  Stat*-.  The 
river,  also,  affords  a  ph-as;tnt  r>ut.-,  •  ither  to 
Northern  California,  or  t^i  .San    1 

On  the  upi"-r  .Sacramento,  f.;.  :   lijjht 

draft  a.scend  *_'li>  niih-s  to  HM  HiutT,  or  by  the 
Featlier  River,  from  its  junction  with  the  .Sacra- 
mento. <».")  inih's  to  Marysville,  at  llie  cuuflueoc« 
of  the  Yuba  and  F»'alli>-r  Riv«'n«, 

H«-|ow  th'-  city  an  active  tra'l  ' 

with  ste.ini'-rs  and  ."Iooih      Th>-  < 
Navigjition  Company  have  a  dui..  ....       . 

ers  leaving  .Sacrainfiit<>  at  U'U  o'clock  A.  ^t 

r>-a(hing    San    FranciM-o  aUiut    >;\    i-    m 

distance  is  lOH  niih-s.     The  n\ 

sent  the  nicturenipn-  M'ener}'  of  • 

the    tourist    will    Ih»    iiit**n*3«t<-d  ai    i\«-tY 

whether   af*  he    Io«>ks  out   over   the    n''!i 

awaiting    rtvlamation,  or   the   thrivi' 

ami   fertile  fi'-Ms  on  either  nidi-,  or  • 

well   pmtected  by  high  and  bn   .  " 
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the  river.  The  river-boats,  however,  are  not  run 
with  the  rejjularity  of  the  trains,  nor  are  tliey  as 
large  and  comfortable  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Leaving  Sacramento  on  the  Centnil  Pacific 
Railroad,  formerly  the  Western  Tacitic,  we 
reach 

lirighton, — i:Jt  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  the  Siicrameiito  Valley  Railnjad  leaves 
the  main  track.  This  road  e.\tend.s  to  Folsom, 
22  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  I'lacerville  Railroad,  to  Shingle 
Springs  2G  miles,  whence  daily  stages  leave  for 
riacerville,  58  miles  from  Siicramento.  The  old 
town  of  Brighton  was  on  the  Sacramento  River 
opposite  the  present  station,  and  on  the  old 
Placerville  road. 

Cafifoniia  If'iml-Mifls.  —  As  you  pa-ss 
along  you  notice  numerous  windmills,  of  various 
sizes  and  styles,  whirling  away  to  fill  reservoirs  for 
houseliold  wants,  or  irrigate  the  vineyards  or 
orchards  and  gardens,  if  any  there  be.  They  are 
common  in  all  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  numerous  in  thf>  cities.  The  sobri- 
quet of  StockUJu  is  tht)  ••  Windmill  City." 

About  California  farms  there  is  usually  no 
garden.  Perhaps  a  few  vegetables  are  raised 
during  the  winter.  In  some  localities  certain 
fruits  or  vegetables  do  not  grow  well,  and  the 
farmer  who  h;is  twenty  or  a  hundred  head  of 
horses,  before  his  gang-plows,  or  harvesting  his 
wheat  or  barley,  has  no  time  for  gardening  and 
prefers  to  depend  uj^n  the  daily  visits  of  the 
vegetable  wagon  as  well  as  the  butcher.  And 
among  our  cosmopolitan  people,  the  only  class  we 
lack  is  the  farming  women  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, or  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Florin  —  is  l"il  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
a  flag  station  —  sidetrack,  store  and  post-office. 
The  hard  pan  is  near  the  surface,  and  therefore 
but  little  moisture  retained  from  the  most 
copious  winter  rains.  Trees  cannot  send  down 
their  roots  until  this  hard  pan  is  broken  through 
for  them. 

Elk  Grove, — 123  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
In  early  days  the  hunter  here  could  find  large 
game  without  visiting  Shasta,  Tulare  Lake  or 
the  mountains.  At  the  old  hotel  the  sign  of  the 
elk  horns  invited  the  traveler,  suggesting  him  a 
dish  that  even  then  w:us  seldom  seen.  Heyond, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the 
State  in  the  low  lands,  comprising  the  delta  of 
thi^  Sacramento,  Mokelumne  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers.  There  are  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches  in  the  village. 

McVonueirs, — 110  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  banks  of  the  Cosumne  Kiver.  a 
stream  like  all  others  in  California,  turbid  in 
winter,  and  an  empty  channel  in  summer. 

In  California  tin*  name  "ranclie"  (a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Spanish  ranc/m.  which  is  primarily 
the  rude  lodging-}  lice  of  herdsmen,  or  an  ONtal>- 


lishment    for    raising    horses  and    cattle),   has 

almost  superseded  the  "  hucien'/a,"  or  f;i  *' 

Connell's  Ranche  i.s,  however,  devot»Hl 

stock  raising,   and   on    it    ar-    l-'     • 

im|Mirt4.'d    thomugh-bred    ni- 

raising  is  anxnig  the  nio>t  ]■ 

the  State,  and  the  w<Ki|*-n  tu  : 

fornia  are  unequaled  in  wha'  _       . 

hitherto  sought  to  excel. 

Gult — is  112  miles  from  San  Franci§co.  The 
Central  Pacific  Company  are  now  buiUling  a 
branch  road  to  the  coal  mines  at  lone  Citjr, 
called 

TJIE    AM  A  DO  lit:    ItllAM  n     II  All. - 
no  AD, 

loitc  Cifj/  —  is  in  a  pri>»T- >•<."•;  mi.  ;.,■»  and 
farming  region,  and   has   r<  iitw 

life  from  the  developnu-nt  «»l   .     ^  ;-. 

Sutter  Creek, — on  this  stage  route,  is  31 
miles  from  Cialt.  and  ranks  next  to  Grass  Valley 
in  Nevada  County,  as  a  (piartz  mining  locality. 
Here  is  the  famous  Amador  or  llayward  Min**, 
where  the  excavations  are  now  made  M-veral  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  ha.H  be*n 
one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  Slate,  and  pro- 
duces alxiut  §7<Ht,(MHi  annually.  With  irrigation, 
fruit  growing  and  agriculture  succeM  well. 

thieksoii — was  formerly  rich  in  jUacer  mine*, 
but  the  prosjH'rous  mining  intereyLs  of  today 
are  in  ((uartz.  Thejioil  and  climate  combine  to 
{>rotluce  fruit  unexcelle<l  in  the  Mate,  and  large 
quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made. 

Mokeliinnie  Hilt — is41  miles  fr{>m  (ialt, and 
was  the  county-s«'at  of  Calaveras  County  ut.til 
1807.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  mining  MtiU- 
ments.  The  (iwin  ami  other  quartz  mines  are 
now  8ucces.sfully  woiked.  This  route  to  the 
Hig  Trws  is  traveled  but  little.  •% 
who  desire  to  visit  the  towns  ImIn 
(Jalt.  The  tourist  will,  undoubt<-wi>.  j  ..<...  u  ;« 
Stockton  or  Lathrop. 

Aettiiipo, — only  a  flair  station. 

Lotii, — fornjerly  calle<l  Mok'lumne.  A  d.ii'y 
stage  leaves  I><xli  at  2.2<>  P.  M.,  for  Mokelumne 
Hill,  37  miles  distant ;  fare  $-'». 

•Just  Wfore  reaching  the  village,  the  Mnkel- 
nmne  River  is  croswd.  Lodi  is  one  of  a  flour- 
ishing trio  of  villages. 

tt  tnnl/tri(lffe—\i  2  mil«»s  norfl  i 

LtM-k/nril, —  I  niiN's  tiorth.     '1  :  the 

best  |»ortions  of   the  gr 
one  now  j>asses.     The  - 
pnxluciii, 
getic  p 
sary  api 
green  ti' 
to  a  lar^'-    .    ^. 

i'tnttlr — IS  !'7   I 
tlai;  station.     The  t 
fore  reiu'hing   Sl«Hkl«'n, 
onlv  an  empty  channel. 


. — a 

bttl  t'xopl  in  wtiit<*r  is 
On  either  side  of  the 
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road  will  be  seen  abundant  crops,  or  unmistak- 
able promise  of  them.  Much  of  the  land  is  so 
level  that  the  large  fields  of  100  or  more  acres 
can  be  completely  submerged  from  either  of 
their  sides. 

On  the  right,  entering  the  town  of  Stockton, 
stands  one  of  the 

Insane  Asylums — of  the  State.  The  other, 
recently  opened,  is  located  at  Napa.  The 
grounds  at  this  place  comprise  130  acres,  all 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are 
about  1,300  inmates.  The  first  building  passed 
is  the  largest  and  most  imposing,  has  eveiy 
modern  convenience,  and  is  occupied  by  female 
inmates.  The  male  inmates  occupy  the  other 
buildings. 

Stockton — is  91  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  has  a  population  of  13,000.  It  is  23  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  county-seat  of  San  Joa- 
quin County.  It  was  laid  out  in  1818  by  Captain 
^V^ebber,  who  named  it  to  commemorate  Commo- 
dore Stockton's  part  in  the  conquest  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  two  miles  from  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
at  the  head  of  Stockton  Slough,  which  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  250  tons. 

The  heart  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1849  and  again  in  1851.  It  is  laid  out  with 
broad  streets  at  right  angles,  and  has  street-cars 
from  the  depot  to  the  principal  hotels  and  the 
Insane  Asylum.  "Free  busses"  also  convey 
passengers  to  the  Yosemite,  Mansion,  Grand  or 
Central,  all  first-class  hotels.  The  city  was  once 
the  exclusive  base  of  supply  for  a  large  mining 
and  agricultural  trade  which  is  now  diverted,  yet 
the  development  of  the  country  has  caused  a 
steady  increase  of  its  volume  of  business.  It  is 
admirably  situated  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
whole  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  needs  a  ship 
canal  that  will  enable  ocean  vessels  to  load  at  its 
wharves. 

The  water  supply  is  from  an  artesian  well, 
1,002  feet  deep,  flowing  300,000  gallons  of  pure 
water  daily,  the  water  rising  11  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
gas  and  has  an  efiicient  volunteer  fire  department. 
Two  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  Stockton  In- 
depenilent  and  Evening  Herald,  four  banks  and 
large  woolen,  leather,  wood,  iron  and  paper  fac- 
tories, wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  an  exten- 
sive grain  business  are  the  foundations  and 
measures  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
leather  tanned  here  is  considered  equal  to  the 
best  French,  and  commands  as  higli  a  price. 

The  proximity  of  iron  and  coal  should  make 
this  city  the  Pittsburg  of  the  I'acific.  It  has 
fourteen  organized  churches,  some  of  which 
have  built  houses  of  worship — Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  North  and  South,  German  and  Col- 
ored, Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
white  and  colored  Christians  (Disciples),  and 
Jews.  Passing  in  the  cars,  nothing  is  seen  of 
the  better  residences,  of  which  there  are  many, 


provided  with  every  convenience  and  comfort. 
Excellent  public  and  private  schools  are  the 
boast  of  the  people,  lor,  if  Califortiians  ever 
boast  (which  they  never  do),  they  do  not  forget 
to  speak  of  their  schools.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Red  Men,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Hibernians,  Pio- 
neers and  other  societies  represent  social  and  be- 
nevolent progress.  Near  the  depot,  on  the  left, 
may  be  seen  the  grounds  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

Heat. — The  city  has  the  best  climate  of  the  val- 
ley. The  hot  air  of  the  interior  is  usually  tem- 
pered by  the  Seabreeze,  and  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  The  hot  and  sickly  places  of  California  are 
never  reached  by  the  traveler.  In  Sacramento 
it  is  said  to  be  hot  in  INIarysville,  and  in  Marys- 
ville,  one  is  referred  to  Oroville  for  heat,  and  in 
Stockton,  men  say  it  is  hot  at  IMerced.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  all  parts  of  the  Great  Central 
Basin  of  California  are  subject  to  occasional 
north  winds — the  dread,  at  once,  of  man  and 
beast.  They  usually  lull  at  night,  but  continue, 
at  least,  three  successive  days.  The  wind  hav- 
ing swept  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  dry  and 
scorching  plains,  breathes  as  from  a  furnace,  the 
mercury"  marking  110°  to  120*^  in  the  shade. 
One  may  fancy  liimself  in  Egypt  or  Barbary, 
withered  and  fainting  under  blasts  from  the  Sa- 
hara Desert. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  California,  is  said  to 
be  from  two  Spanish  words,  "  ca/i'en^e/orna/o," 
meaning  a  "  heated  furnace."  This  seems  plau- 
sible. The  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate,  how- 
ever, enables  men  and  animals  to  endure  this 
heat  surprisingly.  Sunstrokes  are  unknown. 
Rapid  evaporation  keeps  the  pores  open,  no 
perspiration  accumulates,  the  skin  is  dry  and  cool, 
and  a  heat  20  to  30  degrees  above  what  would 
mark  an  intensely  heated  term,  in  the  moister 
atmosphere  of  the  Eastern  States,  produces  little 
exhaustion  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  this  central 
basin.  Horses  travel  frequently  50  to  GO  miles  a 
day  without  injury,  the  thermometer  marking 
100"  or  over.  Stockton  has  not  yet  attained 
the  importance  as  a  railroad  center,  to  which  her 
iwsition  entitles  her.  A  narrow  gauge  road  to 
lone  City  was  commenced,  but  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  its  early  completion.  The  Stockton  and 
Copperopolis  Railroad  extends  easterly  into  Cala- 
veras and  Stanislaus  Counties,  the  main  branch 
30  miles  to  Milton,  with  a  branch  at  Peters,  15 
miles  from  Stockton,  to  Oakdale,  34  miles  from 
Stockton. 

To  the  Biff  Trees,  Calaveras  Groitp. — 
The  best  route  to  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big 
Trees  is  via  Stockton  and  INIilton.  There  is 
another  grove  of  big  trees  at  IVIariposa,  which  is 
best  reached  from  Lathrop  and  Pierced.  The 
comparative  inducements  to  visit  one  or  the 
other,  will  be  stated  hereafter,  and  here  will  be  de- 
scribed only  the  route  from  Stockton  to  the  Cala- 
veras Grove.     Cars  leave  Stockton  at  12.35  p.  m., 
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for  Milton ;  stages  leave  Milton  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and 
reach  Murphy's  at  7  p.  m.,  where  the  first  night 
is  spent. 

The  Grove,  15  miles  from  Murphy's,  is  reached 
the  next  day  at  11  a.  m.,  and  those  who  desire 
can  leave  at  3  p.  m.  the  same  day,  and  return  to 
Murphy's  for  the  second  night.  On  the  following 
day  one  may  reach  San  Francisco,  or  go  to  Gar- 
rote,  45  miles  from  the  Yosemite  Valley.  To 
visit  the  Calaveras  Grove  and  Yosemite  Valley 
by  this  route  requires  145  miles  of  staging.  This 
route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  via  Milton,  is  called 
the  Big  Oak  Flat,  or  Hutching's  Route,  the 
former  name  from  a  local  point  on  the  road,  and 
the  latter  after  the  man  who  in  past  years  did 
more  than  any  other  to  make  the  Yosemite  Valley 
known,  and  by  whose  untiring  energy  the  stage 
road  to  it  was  opened.  It  is  one  of  three  routes 
by  which  the  valley  is  reached  without  horseback 
riding.  It  is  the  shortest  route  from  Stockton  or 
San  Francisco,  but  it  requires  more  staging  than 
the  other  two.  To  go  directly  to  the  valley  by 
this  route,  one  leaves  Stockton  for  Milton  at  12.35 
p.  M.,  and  spends  the  night  at  Chinese  Camp,  23 
miles  from  Milton,  reaching  the  valley  the  second 
day  after,  at  2  p.  m.  For  the  other  three  routes 
to  the  valley,  see  Lathrop,  the  next  station.  The 
decision  whether  to  visit  the  Calaveras  or  the 
Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  substantially  de- 
termines the  route  taken  to  and  from  the  valley. 
The  considerations  that  enter  into  this  decision 
are  as  follows  :  There  are  seven  known  groves 
of  big  trees.  Of  these  only  the  Calaveras  and 
Mariposa  have  accommodations  for  tourists,  are 
easily  accessible  and  convenient  to  other  points 
so  as  to  be  visited  in  comparatively  little  time 
and  without  large  expense.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Tuolumne  and  Merced  Groves  are  directly  on 
different  routes  to  the  valley,  but  the  number  of 
trees  in  these  is  small,  and  their  size  is  not  great. 
In  the  Tuolumne  there  are  but  ten,  the  largest 
only  24  feet  in  diameter.  In  both  the  Calaveras 
and  Mariposa  Groves  are  prostrate  trunks  one- 
sixth  larger  than  the  largest  living  trees,  which 
enable  one  to  realize,  as  cannot  be  done  by  look- 
ing at  and  walking  round  living  trees,  the  enor- 
mous size  of  these  forest  giants.  As  the  tourist 
will  probably  see  one  of  these  two  groves  it  may 
be  well  to  note  for  him  that 

In  the  In  the 
Calaverna  Grore.    Mariposn  Grove. 

Number  of  trees                                   93  COO 

Diameter  of  largest,                           33  feet.  33  feet. 
Circuiinferenceof  largest  living  tree, 

six  feet  above  the  ground,              Gl  feet.  90  feet. 
No.  of  living  trees  between  80  and 

90  feet  in  circumference,                  0  1 

No.  between  70  and  80  feet,                 0  G 

No.  between  60  and  70  feet,                1  2 

The  largest  tree  yet  known  in  any  of  the 
groves  is  on  King's  River,  40  miles  from  Visalia, 
and  is  44  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Calaveras  Grove  was  the  first  discovered, 
the  first  opened  to  tourists,  has  been  long  and 


well  known,  has  a  first-class  hotel  directly  at  the 
edge  of  the  grove,  where  a  summer  vacation  may 
be  pleasantly  passed ;  the  trees  all  the  while 
growing  on  the  visitor  in  size  and  beauty,  as  Ni- 
agara does  on  him  who  tarries  there. 

Private  teams  for  either  the  big  trees  or  the 
valley,  or  both,  may  be  had  at  Stockton,  Milton, 
or  Merced,  but  unless  one's  time  is  absolutely  un- 
limited, the  public  conveyance  is  to  be  chosen. 
By  relays  of  horses  these  hurry  one  over  the  dry 
plains,  and  once  in  the  midst  of  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  foot  hills,  one  can  tarry  at  pleasure. 

The  most  notable  trees  in  the  Calaveras  group 
are: 

The  Father  of  the  Forest,  which  measures  435  feet  in 
length,  110  feet  in  circumferem-e. 

Mother  of  the  Forest, — 321  feet  high,  90  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

Hercules, 320  feet  high,  9.5  feet  circumference. 

Hermit 318  feet  high,  GO  feet  circumference. 

Pride  of  the  Forest,  .  276  feet  high,  60  feet  circumference. 
Three  Graces,  .  .  .  295  feet  liigh,  92  feet  circumference. 
Husband  and  Wife,  .  252  feet  high,  60  feet  circumference. 
Burnt  Tree,  ....  330  feet  long,  97  feet  circumference. 
"  Old  Maid,"  "  Old  Bachelor,"  "  isiamese  Twins,"  "  Mother 
and  Sons,"  "Two  Guardians." 

Lathrop,  82.8  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch, 
or  "  Visalia  Division  "  of  the  Central  Pacific. 
It  extends  from  Lathrop  to  Goshen.  147  miles, 
where  it  intersects  the  main  line  of 

T7ie  Sotithe^n  Pacific  Railroad 

(For  full  description  of  which  see  page  279.) 

Salt  tToaquiti  Valley. — This  great  valley 
has  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west,  is  about  250  miles  long,  and 
from  20  to  150  miles  wide.  The  area  is  25,000 
square  miles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is 
a  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled.  There  are  but  a  few 
trees,  but  the  farmers  have  begun  to  plant  exten- 
sively. Frequent  patches  of  the  black,  tenacious, 
alluvial  soil,  called  adobe  are  found,  in  which  the 
sun  cracks,  visible  during  summer,  faintly  sug- 
gest earthquakes.  A  huudred  miles  of  wheat 
fields  may  be  seen  in  the  valley,  broken  only  by 
roads  and  fences. 

This  immense  valley,  with  a  surrounding  belt 
of  timber  for  lumber  and  fuel,  coal,  iron,  and  the 
precious  metals  bordering  it,  adapted  for  grow- 
ing the  grains  and  fruits  of  two  zones,  is  des- 
tined to  have  a  teeming  population  and  fabulous 
wealth.  Irrigation  will  supply  the  lack  of  sum- 
mer rains  when  needed.  The  summer  tourist 
will  be  struck  with  the  absence  of  all  sod,  and 
long  for  the  refreshing  sight  of  it  once  more. 
As  it  exists  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  is  unknown 
in  California,  except  where  carefully  nurtured. 
The  beautiful  mantle  of  green  that  covers  the 
earth,  in  winter  and  spring,  is  here  turned  to 
hay  without  any  artificial  process.  The  juices 
of  the  grass  are  stored,  the  seeds  ripened,  and 
the  roots  die,  and  seeds  sprout  again. 
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Alfalfa,  a  species  of  clover  is  however,  an  ex- 
ception. Its  roots,  .sometimes  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, penetrate  to  a  depiii  uf  TJ  or  more  feet, 
ami  draw  moisture  f  rota  unseen  springs.  Severul 
crops  of  hay  may  be  cut  from  it  in  one  sea-son, 
and  the  (piantity  produced  from  an  acre  is  almost 
fal)uloas.  Ten  years  ago  not  a  head  of  wheat 
was  ])roduced  in  Stanislaus  County,  one  of  the 
counties  of  this  valley,  ami  now  it  is  the  chief 
wheat-producing  county  iu  the  State. 

Wonders  of  California  Farming 
and  Gardening, 

California  is  a  paradise  of  gardens,  farms  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  of  mines,  scenery  and  healtli 
resorts.  Durini^  the  spring  montlis,  from  April 
to  June,  the  country  is  aglow  with  rural  beauty. 
Immense  patches  of  Howers  of  intensely  scarlet, 
blue  and  yellow,  pink  colors,  grow  all  over  the 
valleys  and  si<les  of  tlie  hills,  and  tlie  plains  and 
valleys  seem  an  immense  garden  of  wild  flower 
bloom  For  days  in  succession  the  traveler  will 
pass  as  througli  a  wild  garden. 

California  would  not  be  equal  to  itself  were  it 
not  able  to  give  sights  to  the  traveler  to  tran- 
scend th'^  sights  of  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  only  is  the  entire  country  a  succession 
of  beauty  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  summ<*r, 
when  all  the  flowers  have  gone,  comes  the  im- 
ni'nse  grain  harvest,  when  the  whole  country  is 
golden  tiom  the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  The 
helds  are  yellow  as  gold  with  the  great  wheat 
crop,  and  one  seems  to  be  riding  in  a  land  whose 
very  air  smells  of  gold,  and  the  eye  sees  gold 
everywhere.  The  gardens  and  farms  of  Cali- 
fornia are  extremely  rich  and  productive;  the 
results  are  of  such  an  astonishing  size  as  to  be- 
wilder Eastern  heads  used  to  more  moderate 
calculations.  We  have  personally  seen  a  Gera- 
nium bush  with  over  l.OUO  blossoms  at  one  time 
opened,  filling  a  mound  over  six  feet  iu  height 
and  diameter.  Another  geranium  bush  clambered 
up  the  side  of  a  garden  fence,  four  feet  high, 
and  gracefully  swung  on  the  other  side  half  way 
to  the  ground,  and  aglow  with  intensely  red 
flowers.  A  large  fence.  l20  f^et  high  and  GO  feet 
long,  we  have  seen  filled  with  a  few  geraniums 
which  had  grown  to  that  height  in  less  than  one 
year. 

In  a  garden  near  Oakland  we  have  .seen  a 
Fuchsia  vine  of  less  than  three  years  growth, 
fill  the  piazza  of  a  house  70  feet  in  length,  reach 
to  the  second  story,  and  tilling  the  entire  roof, 
clamb  !r  to  the  third.  In  a  little  garden  at  Ijn^ 
Angeles  we  have  seen  a  fuchsia  bend  with  3.000 
blossoms.  In  a  garden  near  Sonoma,  we  have 
seen  growing  in  loving  company  the  fruit  trees 
of  both  the  tropics  and  the  northern  temperate 
zone, — the  apple,  jwach,  pear,  orange,  lemon, 
olive,  hot-house  grape  vines,  wild  trrai^e  vines, 
crab  apples,  cactus,  palin  trees  and  others,  oa 


widely  different  m  poMible.  California  faniw 
are  of  immen.se  Biz«,  a  fuini  of  :iO.OUU  acieH  ia 
very  modetit,  u  vineyard  ia  nothing  unl<-M  it  has 
loO.iOO  vines.  If  a  grower  hxi  a  fruit  • 
fruit  must  be  of  huge  nize  to  attract 
I  pon  the  grounds  of  one  grower  neai  n.i«.,.i,,,i, 
the  fullowing  is  recorded  ivs  a  nio<iesl  fart  : 

Currattt.i  were  ha'f  an  inch  in  ihameler,  ch*rrif 
one  inch  in  Jiamrter,  and  three  inchrg  urnuud. 
ro's   vere  -io  pounds   each,   calJ>of/ri   75  po>>'.    •, 
onions  Jioe  pnnndn,  wairr  mrlui-i  &5  poundi,  v*an 
3J  pnund.i  each,  Iturtx  "JO  •  pound*. 

In  tiie  San  Joatjuiii  Valh-y,,  crops  have  Ix^n 
raided  which  are  jifrfectly  a.<«ionihhing.  Five 
crops  of  Alfu'fd,  and  40  ton.-*  |>er  acre  j»er  year. 
Pumpkin*,  I'yO  poundu  ;  j>olnloe-,  each  15  pnund*. 

In  Santa  Kosji  is  a  ro>e  bush   whi<  ! 
15,000  to  "Jo  0(tO  ro-«-s  yearly.     In  Ix>- 
an  orange  orchard,  whose  ciopoften  vi'im-  -ji    -  tj 
per  acre  each  year— worth  nearly  iJK  O.O  0.    N.ar 
San  Diego,  pumi>kiiis  of    '.WA)  ]>ouudn  aie  com- 
mons-one vine,  from  one  M-ed,  one  HeaM>ii  yielde<i 
1,400  iMjund.s.      At   San  Gabriel   is  th.-    !.i  ;:• -I 
orange  orchard  in  California, — 5(0  a< 
by  L  J.  Rose;    at  the  San  (iabriel  .M 
growing  over  2110  varietie.s  of  caclas. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  productiooB  of 
such  a  wonderful  state. 

Chiitesf  yanifH. — Although  thM«  are  b*- 
coming  .somewhat  familiar  from  the!: 
their  wa.-hhou.ses  in  our   Ea.stern  cil  ■ 
lowing  list  of   Chinese   letters   adverti-w   !•  i    u 
single  week  in  San   Framisco,  will  give  a  belter 
idea  of  them.     A  corr^-siiondent  says  : 

Ah  Coon  Ls  Mr.  Coon,  .\h  l>eing  merely  a  title 
of  resjHjct.  Chinamen  who  have  thn-*-  names 
are  of  a  higher  rank,  I  am  told,  than  thovf  who 
have  two  only.  Some  of  our  nicknames,  as 
Sam,  Jake,  Nat,  etc.,  are  very  commou  CLiiieiM 
names. 

Ah  Coon,  Kong  Chnng  Lin?, 

Ah  Chung  Wo,  yuong  (hung  Wang, 

Ah  Hung,  Quong  On, 

Ah  Lee.  (^uong  Son  Wx, 

Chang  Sing,  (ju<ing  I  on  Sing, 

Ching  Chung.  Nat  Lee, 

Choy  .Sum  &  Co.,  I-ee  I>ew  &  Co., 

Chung  Wo  Tong,  Ix)w  Ming  Ke*-, 

Chong  Ga,  S.im  Kiam  Wo, 

D.)  Foo.  J^ing  C'ow  Wo, 

Kh  Da  lx>TO,  Sine  (juong  On, 

Tong  Kee,  Si  W«  Luny, 

Funir  Lung,  Soon  Sing, 

(Jee  Tang  Hong,  San  Wiili. 

Geri  Wo  Sang,  S"*-  Wo  Lung, 

Gum  Go  In,  Sen  Sing, 

Ileng  Wa  Hong,  Tun  .*»;in. 

Hi  Lo,  Way  Sum  Gow, 

Hong  Faut,  Won;:  L'mr. 

Hung  S<ing  Lung,  Yee  C'ling  Lnng, 

J.ikeLung,  Yen  W;ih  H.ing, 

Kee  Hi.'ii,  Ye  Wall  Sung, 


SCENES  IN  THE  TOSEMITE  VALLEY. 
1.— Bridal  Veil  Fall,    2.— Mirror  Lak«. 
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Kong  Chieng,  Yen  Wah  Co., 

Kouiig  Viuie  Ling.  Young  The  Keow. 

(Jttlifornia  Citsfoms.  —  The  sLage-coach 
from  Milton  was  about  to  leave  Tuttletown  after 
changing  horses.  Kvery  seat,  both  inside  an«l 
out,  wa.s  full,  except  one  which  was  occupied  by 
a  tourist  wrapped  in  his  supercilious  dignity  and 
a  heavy  linen-duster.  A  resident  of  Tuttletown, 
wishing  to  ride  to  Sonora,  approached  the  stage 
and  inquired  for  a  seat.  "  All  full  inside," 
growled  the  tourist  spreading  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  hi.s  dignity  and  duster.  "  But  you  are 
occupying  two  seats,"  argued  the  man  from 
Jackson  Hill.  '•  I  ain't  going  to  be  crowded.  I 
pay  for  my  comfort,  and  intend  to  keep  iL" 
"Did  you  pay  for  two  seats?"  "I've  only 
secured  one  seat  ;  but  there  Is  no  room  for 
another  in  thi.s  coach,  sir  I  "  And  tlje  tourist 
settled  hini-self  back,  while  the  other  passengers 
grunted  their  disgust  in  tones  not  particularly 
vociferous,  but  exceedingly  deep.  '•  You  are  not 
acting  as  a  gentleman  should,  sir — not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  our  rude  Cali- 
fornia society,"  calmly  replied  the  m:in  on  the 
outside,  smiling  in  spite  of  his  annoyance  at  the 
dog-in-the-manger-style  of  this  boor.  "  I  don't 
hold  myself  accountable  to  the  society  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  pay  my  way  and  ask  odds  of  nobody ; 
and  your  inference  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman 
might  be  termed,  where  I  came  from,  an  indica- 
tion that  you  wish  to  fight."  "  We  don't  fight 
in  this  country,"  calmly  replied  the  man  from 
Tuttletown.  "  You  don't  ?  Then  I  mast  have 
been  misinformed.  Pray,  what  do  you  do  when 
a  man  insulLs  you?"  And  a  sort  of  triumph 
gleamed  in  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  "  Do  f  Why, 
we  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  and  that  i.«  M<»  end  of  it .' 
We  don't  waste  time  after  we  start  in.  By  the 
If  ay,  I  think  I  can  squeeze  in  alongside  i>/  you  there, 
can't  I  f  "  '*  Don't  know  but  you  can  !  "  And 
a  full  half  seat  appeared  beside  the  dignified 
fool,  as  if  by  magic. 

.Sail  Jottqiiin  Briflf/r, — 79  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  is  a  station  at  tlie  railroad  crossing  of 
the  .*^an  Joaquin  River.  The  channel  is  on  the 
west  side,  and  in  high  water  th>?  country  Ls  over- 
flowed for  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  reaching 
back  from  it  almost  to  Bantas,  the  next  station. 

Jiantas, — 74  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
30  feet  above  tide-water,  is  named  for  an  old 
family  resident  here.  Stages  leave  at  lOSyO  a. 
M.,  for  San  Joaquin  Citv,  10  miles.  Grayson,  '20 
miles,  Mahoney's,  35  miles,  and  Hill's  Ferry,  40 
miles.  Through  fare,  ^^..^O.  To  the  right  of 
Bantas,  down  the  San  Joaquin  River,  or  the 
branch  called  "  Old  River  "  is  a  vast  extent  of 
lowland,  overflowed  in  June,  by  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  during  m«jst 
of  the  rainy  season. 

After  the  water  passes  off.  flowers  spring  up, 
and  the  button  willow  bl<H>ms.  affording  excel- 
lent bee-pasture.     From  the  first  of  July  to  Uie 


first  of  No%-ember,  a  single  swum  of  bee*  will 
often  gather  1<J0  lbs.  of  houey.  Tbo«  «ho  Uke 
care  of  the  t>etfs  al>o  lake  quinine  wah  the 
honey  to  cure  the  "chiiU"  ji.-  l>  b.-lie\fd  to 
l>e  the  extent  of  their    .  .  e  with   ••  B.t- 

ter-«weet."     Hundreds'  i  floating  Uud 

here  rise  and  fall  with  tJ»e  water. 

Trtirif  Jiiin-tioii.  —  UeTv  in  tl^  junction  of 
the  two  route.1,  the  Old  Overland  and  th«?  NVw. 
For  description  of  the  New  Route  j.*^  i'»^t  \iM', 
and  the  following  id  the  deacriptiou  of  the 

Old  Orrrlntifl  lioiite. 

/J/i«,— 09  niil.x  frf.m  .^an   Fr--        -    ..  i  -.- 
feet  elevation,  another  village  ») 
the  midst  of  vast  v\heat  field)*,  u... .:  ^       _    .  -. 
following  a  wet   \« inter,  ai.d  wleeps   undtrr  \a»t 
disappointments  duririg  otlter  years. 

This  "  West  Sifle"  of  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
was  supposed,  for  many  years,  to  l«  »orth:e-<i. 
The  old  Spaniards  left  it  out  of  their  raixht-s 
except  when  a  few  M|uare  niile)<  or  leagues  w«-re 
taken  in  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  <on\en:etit 
"lomn"  as  a  landmark.  In  lbl9-.'0.  a.-*  tie 
gold-dipper  urgtd  his  mule,  well  laden  with 
tent,  l>eddinp.  |>an  and  rocker,  aiid  llir<-e 
months'  provi-ion^  '  i  r.  ^^^^\  j,^  pj.  •  •  - 
of  a  "  pile"  to  W-  g  from  ti 

of  the  "Southern    '. '.  :;i»   eyea   V' 

gladdened  by  a  lake  of  bright  water 
*'  trail  "  only  a  mile  ahe.id.  lie  saw  w 
waves  chasiop  each  other,  and  trees  oi. 
reflected  from  their  lo.'om.  He  exf- 
to  camp  in  the  grateful  shade,  and 
burning  thirst  with  the  coc>l  water.  ! 
sails    bounded    away.   ante!i  'a.e 

burning  plains,  for  alas  I  it  ■  ;r — 

an  emblem  of  his  expecte«l  \s>  .iiiu.  r.v. n  now 
many  are  deluded  in  seeing  the  di&taut  water 
aiul  green  tr<  <     '    ■    •  ' 

The  soil  o!  desert  region,  now  pro- 

duces the  U -.  >  ..  ■'  ^^l.."  »»■•  r-.  ,  .  ar^ 
abundant,  but  fnun  it.s  the 

north-east  of    the   Ct>.i  i  v 

rain  b  often  wanting, 
.seven  years  a  crop  " — w 
famine.      But  the   land-nwiier»   »ie    i 
construct  a  ditch   GO  feet   wid«"   s*  d 
li)ng,  to  irrigat''  the  entire    ■ 
side  of  the  riv'T,  ami  «»tv<»  : 
pnn'  -  :   14.>;.       '  'I.  •• 

ac(  'uJ.  *ill  easily 

SU| 

I  1   w 


II.Tf  an  extra  en^ 
ste-i>  gra4le  <>f  the  > 
Diablo  r.aiiire. 

Idtdtray. — The  train  now  runs  around  hilU, 
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high  einbaiikments,  and  through  deep  cuU,  the 
engint;  often  seen  from  tliti  cur  window  like  the 
tiery  head  of  a  huge  serjH-nt. 

The  soil  is  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  the  finer 
particles  of  wliicli,  and  vegetation,  too,  it  sfiMns, 
have  been  blown  away  by  tiie  tradf-winds,  whitii, 
pent  up  by  the  long  range,  rusli  witjj  conci'iitral<-d 
fury  over  the  sunnuit  of  tlie  pass,  and  swct-p 
down  witii  dt'vastating  force  into  tlie  vacuum  on 
the  heated  j)lains. 

Suddenly  the  train  enters  a  tunnel,  1,110  feet 
long,  the  only  one  between  Sficramento  and  San 
Francisco,  and  is  in  total  darkness  for  two 
minutes.     Emerging,  it  s<jon  arrives  at 

Altiiinont, — westof  thesunnnit  of  the  Mount 
Diablo  Kange,  5G  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  7K)  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  The 
traveler  will  see  numerous  gray  squirrels  stand- 
ing erect  at  the  entrance  to  tlieir  homes.  They 
are  about  as  large  as  the  fox-S(iuirrel  of  the  East- 
ern StattiS,  live  in  villages  of  tiieir  own,  are  the 
iMJSt  of  the  farmer,  have  increased  since  the  land 
has  been  cultivated,  and  lay  the  grain  fields 
under  a  tribute  far  heavier  than  the  rent.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  lx)th  birds  and  scjuirrels 
have  increased  in  variety  and  numbers  all  over 
the  cultivated  regions  of  the  State  since  18.». 
A3  the  train  descends  into  Livermore  \'alley,  a 
truly  picturesque  scene  is  presented.  The  level 
valley,  in  form  a  square  12  miles  across,  with 
many  narrow  extensions  far  into  the  mountains, 
is  spread  out  before  one  in  full  view,  with  rolling 
hills  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  rises  an 
abrupt,  tree-clad  mountain. 

On  the  right,  across  the  low  hills,  green  with 
live  oaks,  may  now  be  seen  Mt.  Diablo,  not  as 
before,  a  blue  dome,  but  a  real  mountain,  with 
deep  gorges  in  its  sides,  covered  with  chaparral, 
and  capped  usually  with  gray  mists. 

It  is  an  Indian  legend  that  this  country,  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  was  once  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  the  top  of  this  mountain 
then  a  little  island.  At  that  period,  says  the 
legend,  the  devil  was  there  imprisoned  by  the 
waters  for  a  long  time,  and,  therefore,  great  pros- 
perity and  (juiet  resulted  to  mankind ;  hence 
his  name  was  given  to  it.  However  the  name 
may  have  been  first  given,  it  now  clings  t«)  it  in 
Spanish  form. 

The  western  jwrtion  of  this  valley  contains 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  be^t  land  in  the  Stat«', 
nmch  of  it  moist,  vegetable  land,  in  the  mi<lstof 
which  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  near  wliich  are 
natinal  flowing  wells.  From  these  the  creek  de- 
rives its  name  "  Lns  Posias  " — /.  <■.,  little  wells. 

Much  of  the  eastern  j>art  of  the  valley  is  cov- 
ered, to  a  great  depth,  with  small,  angular  stone», 
mixed  with  clay,  and  the  region  was  thought  to 
be  useless,  but  it  now  produces  the  finest  of 
wheat. 

From  Altamont,  it  is  8.1  miles  to 

Lifermure, — 47  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

17  


This  is  a  live  town,  485  ff<-t  hU.vi-  tl.l.-.u.-.t.-r, 

with   1,(XM)  inhabitanLs,  a  - 

beautifnilv  ne.,ili-d  amid  ^' 

teriau  an<i  a  Catholic  churcli,  a  .lU-um 

najM^r,  8aK»<)M.H,   ht<jres,  and   wveral    I  . 

houses.     Nine  nules  south,  and  at  i: 

Corral  Hollow,  are  five  veins  of  g'XMl 

iiig  KMJ  U»ns  \H-T  day.  and  six  mil' 

another  vein  ii;is  U-en  ojo-ned. 

ably   an  exteniion    of    the    Mount     i' 

fields  which  have   Ix-en  workwl  for  n 

Six  an<l  one-tenth  miles  dow-'  •'  ■    <  ■ 

J'/rtiHiinfon, — 41  mih^- 

^o'-i  feet  alH)Vf  the  wa,  a  \ „ 

itants.  with  s«'veral  stores,  a  largu  h:i 
abundance  of  g(j<>«l  water,  and  a  riti. 
country  on  the  north  connecting  with  ulher   val- 
leys, and  extending  U)  Martinez  at  th>-  he:ul  of 
the  .Straits  of  CaniuiiH-z.     This!'  ■•  Liv- 

«*rmore  Valley,  was  fonuerly  cali'  r  \u\- 

ley,  from  its  original  owner,  and  %Mf>  an  inland 
.s«'a.  In  IH'M,  Mr.  Livermore  found  the  Itono  of 
a  whale  on   the  surface  of   the  u'  '  ' 

to^^n   >\hich   l>ear.>  his   name.     '1 
in  order  with  the  ribs  soattereii  ... 
rails  of  a  "worm"   fence.     Abalon> 
also  found   in    i|uantili<'s    near    the   ' 
house.,     lieautilul    variegati-d    wild    ]  . 
lupin  and  California  l>opi'y  have  tak'  1 
of  sea  weeds. 

In  June  may  l>e  seen,  near  Pleaiwntfri.  hi-jh 
above  the  grain,  the  yellow  blosM>in»  ■  " 
mustard.     In  former  years  it  stood  1. 
and  .so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  to  luicj  uut? 
way  through  it.     To 

.Sm/io/,— (Sun-vole)  .*)«  n.'      '  <        T' 

cisco,  the  train  lia.xhes  di'Wi 
the  Alasal  Creek.  .'».*_'  ir-  ' 
ery,  and  relics  of  the  M 

zation  of  California.     < '..  * 

Costa   Ilange  of  Coast  -Moh 
cau.se  opixisite  the  (  oivt  Ua 
of  .San  Francisco.     It  is  only  »  lt?w  n 
to  the  San  Jose  (.San  Hi»-7a\ )   N':»!!ey, 
train  will  pass  in  an  ■  ' 
Valley,  a  mile  wide  an<l 
of  this  station.     .S*ven  ni;. 
Calaveras    Valley,    contain  1 

1>ro|x>seii  »it»'  of  a  viksl  mMT\'r    \" 
■Vancisco   with   water   in    futun?    y> 

mountains   a'      •     *' .1..-     ... 

sheep  and  c. 

The  road  ]  .. 
meda   Creek    and   over    tlir. 
wimling  with    the    canon.    -•     ,  > 

lioth  sid»"s,  drefijMHl  in  gri-t-n  or  iwn  Ji'-»i  wiiii  miiu- 
mer    Inuit ;     the    bracing    va    l.re.-r'-«.    .nrsd     th«« 
knowleilge  that  in  an  h»«ur  aitd 
will    reach    the    bay.    P'viv«  «h. 
traveler.       Sion     a    s< 
luauty  is  to  burst  t>n   1 
N'alley,  tlie  Itay  of  San   i  r.nu  !■«■■•.  ui--  .•^•ii.ivd 
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Mountains  that  turn  back  the  ocean  tides  of 
8,000  miles  travel,  and  all  around  him,  as  he 
hurries  on  to  the  great  city,  a  garden  spot  more 
and  more  variegated  with  the  choicest  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  abundant  in  homes  of  luxmy  and 
ease.     From  Sunol  it  is  6.4  miles  to 

Niles, — 30  miles  from  San  Francisco,  88  feet 
above  tide-water.  Here  are  a  store,  hotel,  ware- 
house and  mill.  A  stage  runs  from  all  trains  to 
Centreville,  three  miles  distant.  Here  is  the 
junction  of  the  San  Jose  Branch  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  branch  i^asses  through 
Washington  Corners,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
college,  under  Rev.  S.  S.  Harmon,  and  a  pleasant 
village  overlooking  the  bay,  and  near  the  old 
Mission  de  San  Jose. 

Three  miles  farther  are  the  Warm  Springs,  in 
the  midst  of  oak  and  other  trees  near  the  Aqua 
Caliente  (hot  water)  Creek.  The  minerals  that 
increase  the  value  of  the  heated  water  are  lime, 
sulphur,  magnesia  and  iron.  They  were  for- 
merly a  popular  resort,  but  are  now  the  property 
of  Governor  Stanford.  When  his  designs  of 
building  and  beautifying  are  completed,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  summer 
resorts. 

Near  Niles  the  Alameda  Creek  is  turned  into 
a  ditch  30  feet  wide,  and  distributed  over  the 
valley  for  irrigation,  for  although  both  the  land 
and  climate  are  moist,  irrigation  promotes  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables  called  for  by  the 
San  Francisco  market. 

Adjoining  the  south-east  end  of  this  bay,  are 
20,001)  acres  of  salt  marsh,  now  in  process  of 
reclamation  by  dikes  and  ditches. 

Through  this  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  has  been 
built  from  deep  water,  at  Dunbarton  Point,  via 
Newark  to  Alviso,  and  will  run  thence  through 
Santa  Clai'a  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  bay  are  numerous 
salt  ponds,  the  sea  water  being  let  in  at  high  tide 
upon  a  large  tract  of  land,  when  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  over,  and  this  repeated  several  times.  The 
concentrated  brine  is  then  drawn  oif  in  a  planked 
reservoir,  where  it  slowly  crystallizes. 

As  the  train  passes  down  2.8  miles  to  Decoto, 
the  eye  is  pleased,  in  April  and  May,  by  the 
mountain  on  the  right — round,  green,  shaven, 
like  a  lawn,  or  its  sides  rich  with  fields  of  grain  ; 
or  yellow  with  large  patches  of  buttercups,  blue 
with  lui)in,  or  deep  orange  with  the  Eschscholt- 
zia,or  California  wild  poppy,  gathered,  no  doubt, 
far  east  of  this  point,  for  many  a  sentimental 
nosegay,  in  honor  of  the  traveler's  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  flower  peculiar  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  Wild  flowers  are  so  numerous  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  often  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  va- 
rieties may  be  gathered  from  one  spot. 

On  the  left,  the  trees  mark  the  Alameda  Creek, 
flowing  down  to  the  salt  land.  Beyond  this  lies 
the  Old  San  Jose  Road,  and  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated  portion  of  the  valley.     At  Centreville, 


half -hidden  in  the  distance,  is  an  Alden  fruit  fac- 
tory, convenient  to  large  orchards,  and,  near  by, 
on  the  farm  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier,  stands  the  tree 
from  which  originated  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
Brier's  Languedoc  Almond,  the  soft-shelled  al- 
mond, that  no  traveler  has  ever  seen  excelled  in 
flavor. 

The  hill-sides  from  one  to  500  feet  above  the 
valleys,  are  best  adapted  to  its  culture,  because 
the  warm  air  from  the  lowlands  prevents  injury 
from  frost.     At 

Decoto, — 27  miles  from  San  Francisco,  may 
be  seen  the  Blue  Gum  Tree.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  it  will  grow,  in  five  years  from  the 
seed,  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  four  feet.  The  green  wood  splits  readily,  but 
the  dry  is  as  hard  as  the  lignum-vitse.  They 
are  highly  prized  for  a  supposed  tendency  to 
counteract  malaria,  and  their  cultivation  is  rap- 
idly extending. 

Soon  after  leaving  Decoto,  Alvarado  may  be 
seen.  It  was  once  the  county-seat  of  Alameda 
County.  The  valley  land  in  this  vicinity  sells 
for  $150  to  .'$250  per" acre,  and  the  mountain  land 
from  .$10  to  $30.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Califor- 
nia, that  the  value  of  land  is  always  stated  sep- 
arately from  improvements. 

Haytvards, — 21  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  6.3  miles  from  Decoto.  The  town  is  seen  a 
mile  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  at  the  outlet  of 
Castro  Valley — rich,  rolling  and  beautiful,  and 
well  watered,  four  miles  long  by  two  wide.  Cas- 
tro Valley  is  named  in  honor  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  ranche,  and  Hayward's  Hotel  is  a 
well-known  resort. 

On  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is  seen  a  forest — that 
may  be  mistaken  for  evidence  that  these  hills 
have  been  recently  denuded  of  their  timber.  It 
is  a  forest  of  the  Blue  Gum  Tree — 200  acres, 
planted  by  James  T.  Stratton. 

The  town  has  churches,  public  schools,  and 
the  hotel,  still  kept  by  Mr.  Hayward,  is  a  popular 
place  of  resort  for  those  who  seek  a  good  and 
quiet  home  without  removing  from  business  in 
the  city.  Stages  leave  this  station  for  Alvarado 
at  9.20  A.  M.,  and  4.20  p.  m.  ;  for  Danville  and 
Walnut  Creek  at  4.20  p.  m.,  and  from  all  trains 
to  Haywards.  The  railroad  company  intend 
using  the  Eucalyptus  to  plant  the  entire  length 
of  their  road. 

Lorenzo, — 18  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
near  San  Lorenzo  Creek,  and  sin-rounded  by  a 
well  improved  country.  It  is  a  pleasant  village, 
and  contains  an  extensive  establishment  for 
drying  fruit  on  the  Alden  process,  a  store,  a  neat 
church  edifice  and  the  usual  places  to  "  take  a 
drink."  The  land  is  worth  $600  per  acre.  The 
large  building  to  the  right  on  the  mountain  side, 
is  the  Poorhouse  of  Alameda  County,  with  which 
there  is  a  farm  connected.  The  golden  sands  of 
California  and  the  absence  of  severe  winters  do 
not  keep  poverty  and  age  from  every  door,  nor 
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does  a  {generous  hospitality  muke  public  charity 
unnecessary. 

'i'liis  section  of  country  is  noted  for  its 
cherries  and  currants,  but  nearly  every  variety  of 
fruit  is  extensively  cultivated.  One  of  the  fine 
orchards  on  the  ri;,'ht  before  reachiiif^  the  sta- 
tion, has  lUO  acres  of  Alnion<ls.  and  "JOO  acres  of 
other  fruits.  The  owner.  Mr.  William  Meek,  has 
constructed  private   water-works  at  an  expense 

of    !?1.'),0()II. 

Sail  Li'fiHflro, — 15  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  formerly  a  county-seat.  It  luus  a 
ix)piilatii)n  of  1,(100,  a  large  factory  for  wagons 
and  gang-plows,  a  I'resbyterian,  a  Catholic  and 
a  Methodist  Cliurch,  stores  and  saloons.  In  tiie 
mountains  opjxjsite,  and  on  a  creek  of  the  same 
nanv,  is  located  the  reservoir  of  the  Oakland 
wati-r-works.  Tlie  water  is  collected  from  the 
winter  fliiods  and  is  (J.">  feet  deep. 

Mrli'iise — is  1 1  miles  from  San  Franci.sco.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  station  and  after  crossing  the 
San  Leandro  Creek,  there  may  be  seen  on  the 
right,  nestled  in  a  beautiful  vale  at  the  f(X)t  of 
the  mountains,  the  larg-st  and  best  a[)i)ortioiied 
Protestant  Seminary  for  girls  of  tiie  Pacific 
Coast,  Mills  Heminary.  Ihe  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  !?10().00(>,  !?:J<»,On()  of 
which  was  contributed  by  public-snirited  iiuli- 
vidtials.  The  0.")  surrounding  acres,  with  their 
oaks,  sycamores,  alders,  willows,  and  laurel  or 
bay  tree  ;  the  orchards,  lawns  and  Hower-beds,  the 
insi)iring  views,  combining  the  fruitful  plain, 
th'J  water  and  the  mountains  beyond  ;  a  climate, 
always  stimulating  to  mental  effort — in  short,  tiie 
corres{X)ndence  of  attractions  and  advantages, 
without  and  within,  make  this  a  jxjint  of  inter- 
est to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  one  of  nature's  most  gifted  spots. 

Near  the  race-track  on  the  left,  are  several 
buildings  with  large,  square  chimneys,  u.sed  to 
smelt  and  retine  gold  and  silver,  while  on  the  right 
is  a  fuse  factory.  The  town  of  Alameda  is  seen 
on  the  left,  almost  liidden  by  live  oaks.  A 
branch  railroad  connects  it  with  this  station,  and 
the  "  local  "  trains  of  Oakland. 

Between  Melrose  and  the  next  station,  we  pa.ss 
Fruit  Vale,  a  station  on  the  Alameda  Road, 
and  a  spot  of  suqxissing  loveliness.  Theelegant 
lawns,  and  beautiful  mansions  are  almost  wholly 
concealed  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  amid  the 
strapping  of  shawls  and  gathering  of  valises, 
there  will  be  no  time  to  waste,  where  only  a 
glimi>5e  of  the  beauty  may  be  iiad,  and 

Jiroofihfii — will  be  announced  2.3  mile.s 
from  Melrose,  and  0  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Here  is  the  point  of  departure  for  tlie  "  Icwal  " 
trains  that  will  be  seen  again  at  the  Oakland 
wharf.  It  is  now  East  Oakland,  a  delightful 
suburb  of  San  Francisco. 

The  land  rises  gently  toward  the  foot  hills, 
almost  from  the  water's  erlge.  Since  it  hnn 
become  a  corporate   part   of   the  City  of   Oak- 


land,  it  hiis    made   rapid   iiu 

ojHMiing  of    n«'w  and   well  n. 

and    the    erection    of  fine    p-im-  .!■  •^.       .'m 

iHiint  there  i.s  a  "  I'K-al  "  train  thai  piu»e<(  dir.  • 

through    Oakland    to    Oakland     !'•    <.t        ]'.. 

reaching  the  next  .>.tatii>n  the  Iran 

track  of  the  Alam<-da  Brunch.     J  i 

tlie  a<.-c()nim(Mlation  of  local  travel,  and  conm-ct* 

Alami-tla  and  Fruit  Vale  with  Oakland  and  .San 

Francisco.     From   the    abundame   i,t    tin-   .■v.-r- 

green  oaks,  one  may  (piickly  cuncliid--  tlmi  pU-a^ 

ure    nartiea    will    find     there    a    balmy    rt-lreat 

whetlier  beneath  the  clear  «ky,  or  »h«'lu'r<-<l  fnim 

the  afterncxjn   wind>.  and  it  has    i' 

)M)pular  picnic    re^trt.      On   .'^uikI 

and  trains   are  crowded  with  ihoi- 

recreation  and  enjoyment  there.      I 

splendid  home  resort  for  traveler»  .  :..        ... 

of  so  nice  a  hotel  as  Tubb's  are  worthy  oi  appre- 
ciation. 

itahtdiul—'in  2  miles  from  Brooklyn.  The 
train  halts  at  the  foot  of  Market  .str»^-l,  where 
many  through  pas.sengers  leave  it,  Oakland  he- 
ing  really  a  suburb  of  the  larger  ritv  near  at 
han<l,  and  the  chosen  re>i<lence  of  huiitlntU  who 
do  all  their  businesH  and  six-nd  nioMt  of  (heir 
daytime  over  there.  It  \y  Ix-autiful  for  iiitua- 
tion,  and  boa.sts  a  climate  much  pn-ferrwl  to 
that  of  San  Franci.sc<»  ;  the  tnx!-  ••  ••  '  '-om 
the  Pacific,  which  are  fierce  and  <  ten 

heavy  with  fog  there,  being  mii<  i  in 

crossing  the  bay.     This  has  altr.:  .   to 

make  it  their  residence,  though  ■  do 

business  in  San  Franci.sco,  and  atM)ut  lu,llOl> 
pa.»isengers  daily  cro.s«4  on  the  half-hourly  and 
splendid  ferry-lmats,  and  the  number  of  trip 
will  be  increased  Ix'fore  long.  The  |«>pulati<  ii 
of  the  city  increas«».«i  rapidtv,  and,  in  1S79, 
was  47,000.     As  me.-ksures  of  Ua  ent«,'rpri.H«s  and 

[>rosp«erity   it   may   '         -.!.>-••  ,  ,.^ 

•uildings  are  to  !>••  .  u- 

ter  of  a  million  il<. .,.,,-  .  y^^  ■    -. 

court-housi;  and  county  jail.  I 
ings banks,  two  i,i!n.i.:il  gold  : 
hors<M?ars,  tin  an«l  lour  ; 

an  iron  and  a  .dtv.  t\\ 

patent  marble  woik.n,  a 
tanneries   and    other  os; 

many   mechanics.      On   llu-    pul  .  it 

which    Oakland    in    ja«tly    very    i  irly 

$«(,(KH)    are    monthly    t  \         "    "  a 

quarter  of  a  million  dol.  !•• 

own«Hl   by  th''    '         *  t.       i  n- 

sity  is  within  ;  nuc     It* 

be«'n  nam«Hl   I-  "  *'■'■  ' 

of  the  city  ail 
ci.soo,  and  mm 
then-,  attract- 
ucational  and 

around  it.  The  I  uivi'r7»iiy  m  oi^n  t" 
of  U»th  sexes,  and  tuition  Is  free.  Tie 
of   students  excefds  *J00.      By  special  Uw,   Uic 
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sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
forbidden,  within  two  miles  of 
this  University. 

There  are  20  churches  in 
Oakland,  of  which  16  ow^n 
houses  of  worship.  Some  of 
them  are  elegant  and  costly ; 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  recently  dedicated  a  new 
church  building  which  cost 
them  over  $60,000.  Seven 
newspapers  are  published, 
three  daily,  the  rest 
weekly. 

The  rides   in  and  around 
Oakland,   for  variety  of   at- 
tractive  features,  are    rarely 
equaled.     ^lany    come    over 
from  San  Francisco,  in   the 
morning,  expressly  to   enjoy 
this  pleasm-e.     Lake  Merritt, 
a  beautiful    sheet  of   water, 
Tubb's  Hotel  and  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel,  both  spacious 
and     admirably     kept,     are 
among  the  attractions  which 
^  none  fail  to  visit,  and  with 
g  which  thousands  have  bright 
fc  and  happy  memories  associa- 
"*  ted. 

Though  incorporated  as  a 
^  city,  Oakland  is  thoroughly 
S  rural.  A  very  small  portion 
of  the  business  part  around 
the  chief  railroad  station  is 
built  up  solidly,  but  every- 
where else  the  houses  stand 
detached  and  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  liberal  expanse 
of  gardens,  grass-plat,  and 
shrubbery  which  remind  one 
of  an  eastern  village.  Live 
oaks  abound,  and  show  by 
their  leaning  over  toward 
the  east,  the  constancy  and 
strength  of  the  summer  trade- 
winds.  Geraniums,  roses, 
fuchsias,  callas,  verbenas,  and 
many  tropical  plants  and 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly, 
never  suffering  from  outdoor 
winter  exposure,  and  finding 
a  soil  of  surpassing  richness 
and  fertility.  Fruit  trees  de- 
velop into  bearing  in  a  third 
or  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quir*  d  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  city  is  favored  with  one 
rare  advantage.  The  rail- 
road company  charge  no  fare 
on  their  local  trains,  between 
stations  within  the  city  limits. 
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These  trains  are  half-hourly,  most  of  the  day, 
and  thert!  are  nearly  hve  niilfs  of  raili^uad,  and 
eight  Ntatious  within  tiit;  city  liuiitii.  Th<;  con- 
venience of  thus  ridini^  freely  at  all  hours,  can 
hardly  l»;i  understood  liy  those  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced it.  The  line  of  the  local  road  in 
directly  throui,di  the  city,  and  only  local  trains 
run  upon  it,  all  other  i)assentrer  trains,  and  all 
freio^ht  trains  takin;,'  tlie  main  road  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Of  all  the  siiiiurhs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland  is  the  most  iHi]iular.  Its  growth 
exceeds  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  time  re- 
quired to  reach  it  from  California  Street,  is  li's.s 
than  is  re(juired  to  get  ui>-town  from  Wall 
Street  in  New  York,  and  once  reached,  tiie 
merchant,  weary  with  the  cares  of  the  liusy  day, 
may  find  a  home  with  a  more  tropical  luxuriance 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  almost  the  same  in  summer 
and  wint-r,  and  scenery  scarcely  less  picturesque 
than  the  hanks  of  th(3  Hudson  afford. 

Oakland  Point — is  the  hust  station  before 
reaching  the  ferry.  The  stop  is  made  to  pa.ss  over 
the  long  trestle  work  with  a  light  engine.  Here 
tlie  railroail  company  own  al)oiit  I'J.j  acres  of 
land,  and  have  extensivt^  buildings  and  repair 
shops.  On  their  dock  they  remodel,  or  Itiiild 
their  ferry-boats,  the  boats  of  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Comiiany,  and  here  the 
Western  Development  Company  build  all  tlie 
bridges  and  frame  all  hotels,  warehouses,  and 
other  buildings  for  the  Central,  California,  and 
Southern  PaciHc  Railroads.  About  ;{(Ul  men  are 
constantly  emiiloyed.  There  is  a  roundliouse 
for  'Jl  engines,  ami  tracks  for  th(^  extra  pas- 
senger cars  needed  at  this  im{M)rtaut  tcMininus. 

A  channel  has  been  <lredged  out  from  this  yard 
to  the  bay.  which  shows  plainly  from  the  cars 
on  the  left  hand.  The  train  now  runs  out  on 
the  trestle  work,  which  is  built  out  into  sea  water 
farther  than  any  other  in  tin-  worlfl,  and  is 
the  largest  in  waters  of  this  depth,  and  also  the 
best  built  wooden  pier  in  the  world.  It  wa.s 
built  five  years  ago,  and  when  examined  a  year 
since,  a  few  teredo  were  found  in  piles  without 
bark  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  pier  was  not  appre- 
ciably impaired.      It  is  L'.S  miles  long. 

To  protect  it  from  lire,  all  the  engines  em- 
ployed on  it  are  fitted  with  force  piimp'^.  and 
can  be  used  as  steam  fire  engines  at  a  moment's 
notice.  There  are  three  slips  and  four  piers,  ami 
the  aggregate  width  of  the  latter  is  :{!»(!  feet,  and 
over  these  an  immense  freight  ami  pas.senger 
business  is  done. 

Flight  sea-going  ships  can  be  lond'Ml  with  grain 
simultaneously.  Nearly  all  the  lumber  for  the 
whole  treeless  region  in  .^Noutln-rn  California,  n«)W 
re:iched  by  the  railroad,  is  load>'d  from  veKs««|s 
at  this  wharf.  Wagons  and  carnages  crossing 
between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  come  over 
one  of  these  jtiers  to  the  ferry-l>oat  at  present; 
but  it  involves  risk  to  horses.  veliicle«,  and  their 
passengers,  and  the  company  are  building;  ferry- 
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the  coast,  drive  through  the  Golden  Gate  with 
peut-up  fury.  The  heated  interior  makes  a  fun- 
nel of  this  passage  and  creates  a  demand  for  the 
lace  shawl  and  seal-skin  sacque  on  the  same  day. 

The  ferry-house  where  the  trip  across  the  Con- 
tinent ends,  is  well  arranged  and  provided  Avith 
everything  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  thi'ougs  of  passengers  passing  tlirough  it. 
The  baggage  department  of  the  railroad  is  here, 
and  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  every  station 
on  the  road,  giving  all  possible  facilities  for 
tracing  stray  baggage.  The  loss  of  baggage  by 
this  railroad  company  is  almost  an  unknown  in- 
cident, and  the  Pacific  Transfer  Company  is 
equally  reliable. 

Sua  Francisco. — The  ferry-boat  lands  at 
the  foot  of  Market  Street,  which  is  fast  becoming 
tlie  leading  business  artery  of  the  city.  Every 
horse-car  line,  except  one,  either  runs  in  or  crosses 
it,  and  by  direct  communication  or  transfer,  all 
connect  with  the  ferry  at  its  foot.  By  these  cars, 
or  by  carriages  in  Avaiting,  the  hotels  which  are 
about  a  half  mile  away  are  easily  readied.  The 
Grand  and  the  Palace  Hotels  are  on  JMarket,  at 
the  corner  of  New  Montgomery  Street,  the  Lick 
on  Montgomery,  a  few  steps  from  Market  Street, 
the  Occidental  and  the  Russ  near  at  hand  on  the 
same  street,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  at  the  corner 
of  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  close  to  IMarket. 
As  to  their  respective  merits,  we  must  decline  to 
make  comparisons  or  give  free  advertisements. 
Hotel  coaches  charge  uniformly  ^1.00  gold  for 
transfer  of  each  passenger  and  baggage  from 
ferry  to  hotel.  The  Transfer  Company  will  carry 
baggage  alone  for  50  cents.  Whether  the  over- 
land traveler  resorts  to  a  hotel  or  to  the  home  of 
fi-iends,  the  change  from  a  week  in  the  railroad 
cars  to  hospitable  quarters  and  richly  s^jread 
tables  will  be  so  grateful  as  at  first  to  dispel  all 
consciousness  of  fatigue ;  but  tired  nature  will 
assert  herself,  and  the  fii'st  night  especially,  as 
the  arrival  is  at  evening,  will  be  given  to  rest. 

Perhaps  the  luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath  should  be 
had  at  the  earliest  moment.  "  The  Hammam," 
erected  by  Senator  Jones  on  Dupont  Street,  near 
IVIarket,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000,  is  in  truly 
Oriental  style.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  and  in  it  dusty  travelers  will  experience 
mingled  wonder  and  delight  at  its  Mohannne- 
dan  architecture,  perfect  appointments,  and  com- 
plete adaptation  to  restore  a  sense  of  cleanliness 
and  give  solid  refreshment  to  both  body  and 
spirit. 

Thus  refreshed  and  looking  about  next  morn- 
ing, there  confronts  the  traveler  a  city,  the  growth 
of  twenty-seven  years,  which  counts  300,000  in- 
habitants, and  covers  a  territory  of  42  square 
miles.  On  its  eastern  front  it  extends  along  the 
bay,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Golden  Gate,  and  on  the  west  wash- 
ed by  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  a  beach  extending 
five  or  six  miles.     From  the  Golden  Gate  on  the 


north,  to  the  city  and  county-line  on  the  south,  is 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  and  the  same 
from  the  bay  across  to  the  ocean.  The  surface 
is  varied  by  hills,  sevei-al  of  which  have  been 
built  upon,  and  from  whose  summit  connnand- 
ing  views  may  be  obtained.  Telegraph  Hill 
looks  down  on  the  point  where  the  Golden  Gate 
leads  into  the  bay  and  harbor.  Clay  Street  Hill 
is  farther  south  and  west,  and  may  be  ascended 
in  cars  drawn  up  its  steep-graded  sides  by  an 
endless  rope  running  just  below  the  surface. 
This  hill  extends  some  distance  southward,  and 
makes  the  streets  crossing  Montgomery  to  the 
west,  steep,  and  some  almost  impracticable  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  Along  its  heights  some  of  the 
railroad  directors  and  others  have  erected,  or  are 
erecting,  princely  dwellings.  That  of  Governor 
Stanford  is  perhajw  unsurjiassed  in  almost  every 
respect.  Rincon  Hill  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  and  slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Until  a  recent  period,  it  was  noted  for  elegant 
private  dwellings  and  grounds ;  but  these  are 
now  found  in  all  directions,  more  clustering,  how- 
ever, around  Clay  Street  Hill,  pei-hai)s,  than  else- 
where. The  growth  of  the  city  is  rather  toward 
the  west  than  the  south. 

Russian  Hill  is  west  and  north  of  Telegraph 
Hill,  and  looks  down  toward  the  Golden  Gate  and 
what  is  called  the  Xorth  Beach,  a  portion  of 
the  city  less  in  favor  of  late  years  than  formerly. 
Smelting  works,  woolen  factories,  pottei'ies,  ar- 
tificial stone-works  and  establishments  of  this 
general  character,  have  clustered  here. 

San  Francisco  is  very  regularly  laid  out. 
There  are  two  systems  of  streets,  between  which 
^Market  Street  is  the  dividing  line.  Xorth  of 
ISIarket  the  streets  are  mostly  70  feet  wide,  cross 
at  right  angles  and  run  almost  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  and  the  blocks  are  150  varas  or 
275  feet  wide,  and  150  varas  or  412  1-2  feet  long, 
the  length  being  east  and  west.  Market  Street 
runs  about  north-east  and  southwest.  South  of 
it  the  streets  for  over  a  mile  from  the  city  front, 
run  parallel  with  it  or  at  right  angles.  At  about  a 
mile  from  the  city  front  these  parallel  streets  grad- 
ually curve  toward  the  south  till  they  run  almost 
north  and  south.  This  change  of  course  was  caus- 
ed by  the  low  Mission  Hills  there  lifting  tliem- 
selves,  and  by  the  tendency  of  travel  along  the  nar- 
row peninsula  toward  the  country  beyond  it.  The 
streets  south  of  Market  are  some  of  them  veiy 
broad,  and  some  quite  narrow.  This  portion  of 
the  city  was  laid  out  originally  with  very  wide 
streets  and  in  blocks  200  varas  or  550  feet  wide, 
and  300  varas  or  825  feet  long,  but  these  proved 
too  large  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  them  up 
by  intervening  streets,  which  have  no  element  of 
regularity  except  parallelism  with  the  others.  The 
streets  are  all  numbered  from  the  city  front,  or  from 
Market  Street,  one  hundred  numbers  being  al- 
lowed to  each  block  after  the  first,  to  which  only 
99  are  assigned,  the  even  numbers  always  on  the 
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right  baud  as  the  numbers  run.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  loc;it«  any  street  and  nuniher.  Tliere  are  a 
few  avenues,  but  with  the  cxceptiun  of  Van  Ness, 
which  is  125  feet  widf,  and  built  uji  liandsouiely, 
and  Mi)nt<,'oniery  Avenue,  wliuli  is  hiid  out  to 
jnovidi-  <':\<y  acf.-ss  to  th"  Ninth    Beach  ]Njrtion 
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of  the  city,  they  are  usually  aliuiL  and  naimw, 
or  in  the  most  newly  laid  out  jwrtion  of  the  city, 
not  yet  built  up. 

The  heavy  wholesale  business  of  the  city  is 
done  alonij  the  water  front  and,  mostly  north  of 
Market  Street,  extendiutj  l>aek  thrtM;  or  four 
streets  from  the  front  to  where  banks,  brokt-rs, 
insurance  companies  and  office  business  j^t-nt-rally 
liave  become  established,  the  same  territory 
south  of  tliis  street  beinjj  occujtied  by  bunber 
merchants,  jilauiut;  mills,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops.  Retail  business  of  all  kinds  is  done 
along  Kearney,  the  southern  part  of  Montir<>ni- 
ery,  the  upper  part  of  Market,  and  along  'I'hird 
and  Fourth  Streets.  Market-s  are  scattered 
through  the  city.  The  Central  is  near  Kearney 
to  tlie  west  on  Sutter  Street,  and  the  C'alifornian 
between  Kearney  and  Montgomery  Streets  ex- 
tending through  from  Pine  to  California.  Both 
are  worth  visiting,  and  display  everything  in  the 
market  line  in  rich  profusion  ami  ])erf»'ct  neat- 
ness and  order.  California  Street  and  >b>nt- 
gomery  at  their  junctions,  are  the  preat  resort  ut 
the  crowd  dealing  in  stocks.  All  sorts  of  men 
may  be  .seen  there,  between  9  a.  m.  and  ti  p.  m., 
hovering  around  (piotations  displaveil  on  various 
brokers*  bulletin-boards,  and  talking  mines,  for 
speculation  centers  in  nuning  shares.  Kearne\ 
Street  and  the  southern  part  of  Mont-^'omery  an- 
the  favorite  promenad<'  of  ladies,  and  esp««cially 
on  Saturdav  afternoons,  the  Hebrew  holiday, 
when  a  profusion  of  them,  richly  dres.sed  and 
bejeweled,  may  be  met  then*. 

The  theaters  are  all  near  this  region.  Two  ..; 
them  are  quite  new.  Wade's  Ojiera  lions, 
boasts  tlie  finest  chandelier  on  eartii.  and  Bald- 
win's Academy  of  Music  is  claimed  to  be  unsur- 
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1.— City  Park.    2.— New  City  Hall.    3.— General  View  of  City,  looking  towards  the  Bay. 
4.— Merchants'  Exchange.    5.— View  on  Market  Street 
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vada  lilotk,  the  Safii  DcjKisit  HtiiMin^r,  the 
Aiij^lo  Caliloniiaii  and  tho  (.'alifoniia  Hank,  tiic 
Mmcantiltj  Lilnarv  ami  Mcrcliaiits'  Kxcliaiii,'"', 
all  combine  pleasing  and  iinpics.sive  I'caturcs, 
and  are  tlioroui,'lily  built  and  costly  ert'ction«. 
The  buiidincf,  I'Diiier  of  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  occupied  by  Wells,  Farjjo  &  C'o's 
Express,  was  the  first  substantial  erection  in  the 
city.  It  was  iminirted  from  China,  where  the 
stone  was  all  cut  uivd  fitted,  ready  for  its  place. 

One  feature  of   San    Francisco  architecture  is 
bay-windows.     Few  private   houses   are  without 
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them,  and  tlio  last  built  hotels,  the  flrand,  the 
Palace,  and  Baldwin's,  luxve  their  whole  surfjice 
studded  with  them,  to  the  great  comfort  of  their 
guests,  and  e(]ual  defacement  of  thfir  external 
appearance.  San  Francisco  is  calN-d  the  Bay 
City.  It  might  well  be  named  the  "b.ay-win- 
dow  city."  The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
instinctive  craving  for  sunshine,  are  consitlera- 
tions  which  will  always  mak.>  bay-windows  a 
desirable  and  a  favorite  feature  here. 

A  strang.-r  will  obs<'rve  h.-r.-  lie-  irieat  nimdxT 
of  restaurants  and  furni>hed  l<Kl,'in_'s.      A  lar-.:"' 
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M'itb  eastern  woods,  and  the  city  liaa  a  very  effi- 
cient steam  fire  department. 

The  city  cemeteries  are  yet  west  of  the  best 
residences,  but  ii;;itation  h:i.s  already  c<jmmeneed 
looking  to  an  end  of  interments  within  city  lim- 
its. Lone  Mountain,  an  isolated  mound  with- 
in the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  and  surmounted 
by  a  large  cross,  lately  blown  down,  h:us  long  been 
a  noted  landmark  an<l  gives  its  name  Uj  the  re- 
gion adjoining,  which  is  devoted  to  buiying 
grounds. 

South  from  Lone  Mountain  lies  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  in  which  the  city  justly  Uikes  great 
pride,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  city  pleasure  grounds  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  waste  of  sand  only 
live  or  six  years  since,  but,  by  careful  i>ianting 
of  the  yellow  lupin,  the  sand  is  subdued,  and 
by  irrigation,  grass-plats  have  been  created,  ami 
a  forest  of  trees  brought  rapidly  forward.  The 
drives  are  fine,  and,  on  pleasant  days,  thousands 
of  carriages  resort  here.  Driving  is  a  Californi- 
an's  weak  {X)int.  ami  more  money  is  expemled  by 
him  on  livery  and  private  stables  in  jirojxtrtion 
to  his  means  and  other  expenditures,  than  by  his 
brother-citizens  of  the  "  States."  It  is  a  natural 
result  of  plentiful  money,  long  distances  and  few- 
railroads.  Racing  is  also  much  in  vogue,  and  a 
fine  race-track  is  laid  out,  near  Loue  Mountain, 
in  full  view  from  the  Park. 

All  the  religious  denominations  are  well  repre- 
sented, and  there  are  some  fine  buildings  for 
worship,  among  which  the  Synagogue, on  Sutter, 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  on  Post,  and 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  ^lission  Street,  are 
most  notable. 

Benevolent  mutual  societies  and  secret  orders 
are  very  numerous.  Particulars  concerning  them 
and  the  churches,  may  be  found  in  the  city  direc- 
tory. The  free  schools  of  the  city  are  a  just 
source  of  j>ride.  They  are  ]>rovided  for  with  a 
liberality,  and  conducted  w  ith  a  skill  which  make 
them  of  incalculable  value  to  the  city  in  all  its 
interests. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  the  Mechanic's  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,'  are  large  and  valuable,  and 
the  use  of  them  may  be  obtained  on  easy  terms. 
Roman's  bot)kstore,  on  Montgomery,  and  Han- 
croft's,  on  Market  Street,  are  prominent  among 
many  good  ones.  liooks  are  generally  sold  at 
publisher's  prices,  in  gold.  Bancmft  is  a  large" 
publisher  of  law  IxRiks.  antl  h;vs  erected  a  build- 
ing in  which  are  carried  on  all  dejiartments  of 
book-making. 

tlxcursioni*. — For  sight-seeing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  plan  will  suit  tl>e  convenience  of  every 
one,  but  the  best  for  a  few  days  is  the  following : 

Let  the  morning  be  si^nt  in  a  ride  to  the 
Cliff  House,  where  a  g(H>d  breakfast  may  b«> 
obtained,  if  not  had  sooner.  The  Cliff  Hoiuse 
toll-road  has  been  the  favorite  nuite  and  is  un- 
surpassed  as  a  drive.     The  shell-road  of  New 
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ing-room,  wliich  is  light,  cheerful,  anil  supplied 
\vith  the  West  ])a]><M-s,  mugaziues  and  reviews  uf 
tlii.s  Hixi  utlier  lunds. 

AiH^tlier  day  one  can  go  to  Oakland  carlv,  take 
a  caniagt;  at  IJroadway  Station  and  ride  to  lJ«'rk- 
ley,  Piedmont,  ami  tlnnugh  l{r<H)kiyn,  or  Ka.st 
Oakland,  along  Lake  ^It-rritt,  up  and  down  >treeti» 
and  aroiuid  the  city  at  plcasnre.  Fine  houses, 
ht-autiful  grounds,  good  roads,  tlmvers,  shadi*  trcfs 
and  pleasant  sights  are  t-vtrywhere.  Upturn- 
ing to  the  city  in  8ea:jon  for  the  4  v.  m.  Ixjat  up 
the  Sacramento  River,  one  cau  take  it  as  far  as 
Martinez,  a  '1  1-2  or  '-\  hours'  ride,  and  see  the 
n(jrthern  ])artof  San  Francisco  Bay,  San  Pahlo 
liay,  IJenicia  and  Suisun  Uay,  leaving  the  Ijoat 
at  Martimz  and  there  sixMiding  the  night.  Early 
next  morning  a  stage  will  take  one  to  Mount 
Diahlo,  and  three  hours  can  be  spent  on  its  sum- 
mit enjoying  as  tine  a  view  as  there  is  anywhere 
in  Calilornia,  after  which  the  hoat  can  be  reached 
in  season  to  be  in  San  Francisco  for  the  night, 
or  one  can  stay  for  the  night  at  a  good  hotel 
near  the  summit,  see  the  sun  rise,  ami  return  to 
San  Francisco  the  next  night.  The  fare  for  this 
round  trip  is  ten  dollars. 

Most  of  San  Francisco  has  now  been  seen.  It 
would  be  well  to  ride  through  \'an  Ness  Avenue 
and  see  the  tine  residences  there;  but  one  will 
begin  to  think  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Crux,  the  Gey- 
sers, &c.  Another  forenoon  can  l>e  s|>ent  pleas- 
antly in  the  city  by  taking  the  Central  line  of 
horse-cars  (cars  with  white  dashers) through  the 
fast-growing  western  addition  to  the  city,  to  the 
end  of  the  route  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
walking  about  there  for  an  hour.  Returning  by 
the  same  line  in  season  to  get  off  near  the  L'nited 
States  Mint,  at  comer  of  ."jth  and  Market  Streets, 
by  11a.  m.,  one  can  visit  that  institution,  which  is 
daily  open  for  visitors  until  nofjn.  In  the  after- 
noon, at  3.25,  one  may  go  to  San  Jose.  The 
route  leads  through  beautiful  villages,  some  of 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  residence,  most, 
if  not  all  the  year,  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of  San 
Francisco.  San  Jose  will  be  reached  in  sea-son 
for  a  walk  or  ride  about  the  city.  The  AuzeraLs 
House  is  a  first-class  hotel,  and  carriages  can  be 
obtained  there  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Court- 
House  and  State  Normal  School  are  the  chief 
public  buildings.  General  Naglee's grounds,  which 
are  open  to  visitors,  except  on  Sunday,  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

If  time  allows,  one  may.  by  taking  a  private 
carriage,  go  to  the  New  Almaden  Quicksilver 
Mines,  enjoy  a  fine  ride,  gaze  upon  a  wide-spread- 
ing view  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  which 
the  mines  are  situated,  see  the  whole  under- 
ground process  of  mining,  jirovidtnl  the  suj)«'rin- 
tendent  will  grant  a  permit  to  enter  them,  which 
is  not  likely,  and  return  to  San  Jose  the  same 
day.  or  if  not  able  to  afford  time  for  this,  can  go 
over  to  Santa  Clara  by  hoi-se-car,  ihrougli  the 
shady  Alameda,  three  milea  long,  laid  out  aud 
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]>a.-vsed  in  the  round  trip.     One  may  kv  by  Cal- 
istoga, or  return  that  way,  a«  he  pref.-r«.     Steam- 
boats start  at  7  a.  m.  for  V.i  al  tt  for 
IXjiiahue  Landing.     Hv  the  i.                    on#  roo- 
nects  with  cars  for  Cali^tt^ga,  aii'i 
for  Cloverdale,  and  from  each  pL 
one  to  the  CJeysers  the  >..          ' 
the  Geysers,  travelers   i.  r-  • 
turn   to  San    Francisco  .•.■■                                   lid 
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days  for  tVie  rou ml  trip.      Jh'   lar-    I'T 
not  including  the  carriage  to  the  IVtriti' 
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it  would  be  well  to  fill  out  the  day  begun  in 
Oakland,  by  going  through  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
■which  is,  and  long  will  be,  the  finest  street  for 
private  residences  in  the  city.  Two  days  more 
will  enable  one  to  visit  the  Geysers,  and  thus,  in 
five  days,  all  that  is  most  notable  in  and  about 
San  Francisco,  will  have  been  seen. 

Tourists  who  have  time  enough  for  it  will  find 
a  trip  to  Pescadero,  very  pleasant.  The  route  is 
by  stage  from  San  Mateo  or  Redwood  City,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  across  the  Contra 
Costa  Range,  a  ride  very  well  paying  of  itself 
for  the  whole  cost  of  the  trip.  Pescadero  is  in  a 
narrow  valley,  about  three  miles  from  the 
famous  Pebble  Beach,  about  _  100  yards  long, 
which  gives  it  its  chief  attraction.  Most  home- 
like quarters  and  delightful  cooking  are  found 


Rain  falls  only  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  and 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  very  small,  since  it 
is  apt  to  rain  hard  if  it  rains  at  all.  The  atmos- 
phere in  winter  is  quite  moist,  and  though  it  is 
seemingly  dry  in  summer,  during  the  long  ab- 
sence of  rain,  pianos  and  furniture,  and  wood- 
work generally  do  not  shrink  as  in  many  places, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  prevailing  cool  winds 
from  the  ocean.  It  is  rarely  cold  enough  for 
frost ;  plumber's  work  needs  no  protection,  and 
hot  days  are  equally  rare,  occurring  only  when 
the  summer  ocean  winds  yield  for  two,  or  at  most 
three  days,  to  winds  from  over  parched  and  heated 
plains  to  the  north.  The  air  is  rarely  clear  so  as 
to  reveal  distinctly  the  outlines  of  hill  and  shore 
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at  Swanton's,  and  one  will  be  taken  to  the.  beach 
and  brought  back  from  it  at  hours  of  his  own 
choosing.  At  this  beach  one  will  linger  and 
linger,  picking  up  finely-polished  pebbles,  many 
of  which  are  fit  to  be  set  as  jewels.  Pescadero 
may  be  reached  also  by  stage  from  Santa  Cruz, 
and  the  ride  along  the  coast  is  wild,  interesting, 
unique  and  full  of  interest.  The  time  required 
is  a  day,  whether  coming  from  San  Francisco  or 
Santa  Cruz,  and  the  same  to  return,  and  no  one 
will  spend  less  than  a  day  there,  so  that  to  see 
Pescadero  means  three  days,  and  there  are  few 
more  enjoyable  ways  to  spend  so  much  time. 

Clhnafe. — The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is 
peculiar,  and  can  not  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  equable  on  the  whole,  there  being 
no  great  range  of  temperature,  and  the  diffei-ence 
between  that  of  winter  and  summer  being  smalL 


across  the  bay,  a  misty  haze  like  that  of  eastern 
Indian  summer,  usually  prevailing.  After  rains, 
and  notably  after  frosts,  and  during  the  preva- 
lence of  winds  from  the  north  this  sometimes 
vanishes,  and  a  crystal  clearness  of  atmosphere 
succeeds,  in  which  INIount  Diablo  and  the  hills  of 
Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  stand  out  mellow  and 
clear  as  though  just  at  hand.  At  such  times, 
which  are  not  frequent,  and  at  others,  more  often, 
when  it  is  sunshiny  and  the  air  is  calm,  and 
the  haze  thin,  there  is  a  spring  and  vitality  and 
exhilaration  in  the  air,  and  beauty  in  all  out- 
door nature  not  often  surpassed.  Something  of 
this  is  realized  in  the  early  part  of  most  summer 
days,  if  fog  does  not  hang  over  the  city.  As  the 
day  advances,  the  wind  from  the  ocean  rises  and 
pours  in  mightily,  cold  and  fierce — a  bane  and  a 
blessing  at  once  ;   a  bane  because  it  destroys  all 
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enjoyment  of  out-door  existwnce,  but  a  blewsiiijif 
becau.se  beaiitij^  away  noxious  cxIialatiDiis,  and 
securing  health  even  to  the  most  crowded  and 
nej^lected  quarters  and  thorouj,di fares. 

There  are  few  (hiys  in  San  Krancisco  when  it 
is  safe  to  disiMMise  with  outrr  wrajipinf^s,  antl 
when  a  fire  is  not  needed  morniiiji;  and  eveninj,', 
botli  for  health  and  comfort,  and  fewer  yet  when 
a  room  with  tin;  sun  shininif  into  it  i.s  not  amply 
warm  enough  while  it  shines.  Sunshine  is 
therefore  earnestly  coveted,  and  many  are  the 
regrets  of  those  who  do  not  enjoy  it.  It  is  rare 
for  persons  to  seek  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
instinct  suggests  the  contrary.  Rooms  are  lul- 
vertised  as  sunny,  and  many  are  so  descrilied 
which  are  sunny  only  a  small  part  of  the  day. 
But  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not,  it  is  never 
safe  to  sit  by  open  windows  or  on  door-sUips 
without  shawls,  hats,  or  overcoats.  Strangers  do 
it  somsitimes,  but  never  do  it  very  long.  San 
Francisco  is  not  the  ])lace  for  out-door  pleasur- 
ing. Bright  and  sunshiny  and  beautiful  as  it 
often  is  without  doors,  one  prefers  to  look  ui>on 
it  from  within,  and  if  deciding  to  go  out  must 
wrap  up  almost  as  for  a  winter  ride  or  walk  in 
the  older  .States. 

San  Francisco  has  few  pleasure  resorts.  Seal 
Rocks,  at  the  mouth  of  th<'  (iolden  Gate,  attract 
many  to  ride  to  the  Clitf  House,  and  gaze  at  st-a- 
lions  gamboling  and  snorting  and  basking  on  its 
sides.  It  is  a  beautiful  ride  thfuce  south  on  thf 
beach  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Ocean  House,  and 
thenoe  back  to  the  city  by  Lake  Merced. 
Golden  Gate  Park  is,  however,  the  chief  resort 
for  pleasure.  It  is  new,  and  its  charms  and 
beauty  are  still  in  the  future,  but  much  lias 
been  done  already,  and  the  promise  ior  tirm'  to 
coma  is  ample.  The  reclamation  of  sand  wastes 
and  dunes  by  planting  yellow  lupin  and  their 
conversion  into  beautiful  grass-plots  is  a  nt>table 
feature  of  the  success  already  attained,  which 
elicits  the  admiration  of  all  who  contrast  what 
they  see  in  the  park  with  the  proof  of  what  it 
Wits  once,  shmvn  in  the  still  shifting  sands 
around  it.  The  park  embraces  aljout  l.l(M)  acres, 
and  when  the  thousands  and  ten  thonsamls  of 
trees  jtlanted  in  it  have  gained  their  growth, 
which  they  are  doing  almost  too  fast  for  belief, 
and  other  im[)rovements  in  progre.ss  are  carried 
out,  it  will  rank  among  the  most  attractive  and 
admired  city  parks  ou  the  Continent.  It  is 
reached  by  several  streets  leatling  west  from  Mar- 
ket, but  most  of  the  many  drivers  and  riders 
who  resort  there  fiml  their  way  either  by  Turk, 
Tyler  or  McAllister  Streets. 

A  favorite  resort  is  also  Woodward's  (iardens. 
They  are  private  projM>rty,  andaijuarterof  adollar 
is  charged  for  entrance.  It  is  a  pleasant  place 
to  pass  a  half  day  visiting  tin*  collection  of 
various  living  animals  and  birds,  among  which 
are  camels  born  in  tht»  ganien,  and  .sea-lions 
caught  in  the   Pacific,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate 
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fm<l  shady  nooks  and  walks;  thofU!  fond  oi  M^htu 
and  curiosities  can  «i»end  huurit  in  the  varioUH 
cabinetii,  and  tho.se  who  like  to  Ktudy  mankind, 
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streaming  pa.vsei s-by.  Througli  the  whole  »<•»- 
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Mineral  Ny/riiif/w.— Calif orni.i  i- 

abundanee  of  hot  and  mineral   ^i  1  i. 

most  numerous  are  hulphur,  1  i.d  c«UL 

Of  iiot  springs,  the  most  fr.  ire  I'mmj 
Kobles  in  S.  Luis  Ol)i.sj*>  Co..  H.i  imii-n  by  rail- 
road antl  !•!<  by  stagt-  \u>tn  San  Kranci.vo,  (JiU 
roy  Hot  .Springs,  14  miles  from  the  town  of  (iil- 
roy.  Hi  miles  south    fn.ni    .'*>«u    Kruntiiu^i  nn   the 

Southern   Pacific  II.                     "  '  ihe 

terminus  of   the  N;i  ia 

Pacific  Railroad.  •!<;  m  .•  -  !.•■'  lU- 

cisco.     Their  waters    are    mi,  ■r 

drinking  and  bathing,  wi''  »- 

tive    result.s.      ^^'hal    ar-  ife 

taken   at  Cali.stoga  and    i  . 
other  place.s.     There  is  i 
them   lus  one  w«  uld  fain  ;. 

at    l*!i.so   Robles.      They   iir>-   •■  '  Uk<-u 

in  the  spring  its.lf  jt!«t  n-  it   *  '   -f  lh«« 

ground,    holdi;  '"• 

pain**!.     At   P^  •■» 

literal   plunging    i:i  "f 

these  sprintr*.  and  •  '  "' 

while   ret.,  '  t 

be  jM.ttle.!  in 

Springs  af  ■  nn  .  >■.■•  ..•■i, ,  ..    ato 

not  ojH'u  to  tourists. 

There    -c-.'    tlir.-.-    i:i.t-d  -I  liii.'N    w'lih    M*   I*- 

.sorted  to  '•  who«« 

waters  ar  Th'-~? 

are  the  Nnpr  .s»«ia  -  '"• 

Pacific  CongTP.'is  Sj-'  >*' 

miles  from  Santa  CLu^  Ihcy  hivc  htxix  long 
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NAPA  SODA. 


Iiicarl)onatf  Soda, 
Citrboiiiite  Majjiiesia, 
Citrboiiate  Liiii«,  .  . 
Cliloriilu  Soiliiiiii,  .  . 
Sub  Carl>oii  Iron,  .  . 
Siilphatu  So>U,  .  .  . 
Sill. nous  Acid,    .    .    . 

Aliiiiiiiia 

Lojd 


LITTOX  8ELTZEE. 


GRAINS 

IS    A 
OALLOV. 
■ll'.Tfi 

7H..IH 

•z.m 

4.11 

5.24 
62.19 


known,  and  are  very  freely  used  on  this  coant, 
pspt'cially  diiriiijj  tliM  suiunier  months.  They 
■iiH  hottlcd  hy  machinery,  so  as  to  carrj'  thfir 
natural  vohiine  of  pa.s,  and  are  liijjhly  lecom- 
nit'iided  by  tiu'  rai'dical  faculty.  The  hi.'<t  nam*-d 
i.s  on  aneount  of  its  natural  attraetioiis  and  its 
aoci'ssiliility,  l)eiiit;  only  4  hours*  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  a  very  favorite  siiinnn'r  retn-at  from 
the  city.  The  water  is  said  to  reseiuMf  vi-ry 
clostily  that  of  the  far-famed  Sarat(»;ja  S|>rini,'s, 
after  which  it  is  nanu'd,  and  contains  a  iarp-r 
proportion  of  mineral  contents  tlian  eith»'r  i>f  the 
others.  The  last  of  these,  not  yet  nam*-<l.  is  tiiat 
of  the  Litton  Seltzer  Sprinjrs.  lu-ar  lli-aldshurj;, 
not  loiisT  introduced  to  the  puhlic,  hut  comiii;^ 
fast  into  favor,  and  claimed,  not  only  to  eijual, 
but  even  excel  the  far-famed  Conijress  water. 

The  analysis  of  these  waters  gives  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

GRAINS  I 
IN  A      ! 
OALI.OSM 
.       13.1.' 
2i;.l2 

10. HK 

.'■)  LI)  Carho'ic  Acid  (comb.), 

7.H4  Chloiine 

1.84  Siil|>liat«  Acid,  .    .    . 

O.fW  Sill  ic  Acid 

O.fi)  Oxide  Iron 

2.4K  Lime 

Mai^nesia, 

<>>I.TtJ  SiKla 

PACIFIC  CONGRESS.  .-Vlllinina, 

Chloriile  Sodium,  .    .  lI9.t.W  Ammonia, 
Sulphate  .So  la,  .    .    .     12. 14<i  { !";*■*'•• 
Carbonate  S  >da,    .     .  12.i.:<51  '-'o'''*. 

Iron,     .     .     14.n.»i  Ho'ii'ic  Add.        , 

Lime,    .     .     17.295  Organic  mailer,    J 

Silica  Alumina     and  T^Tk 

trace  .Magnesia,       .    40  HSJ  Tii.Ji 

33.5.857 

The  quantity  of  fipe  carbonic  acid  in  tht^  Lit- 
ton Seltzer,  which  eacnpes  on  .tttimiiitfj,  is  'M'-i.lo 
grains  per  gallon.  This  large  quantity  of  gas 
is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  tests  severely 
the  strength  of  bottles,  which  .sometimes  explo<ie 
even  in  a  cool  place. 

The  Pii.so  Roble  Springs  (the  name  means 
Pass  of  Oaks)  most  used,  have  been  analyzed 
with  the  following  result  : 

MAIN  HOT  SlLrHlR  SPRING.        MID  SPRING. 

Temperature  1  in,  122  degrees. 
One  iin|>erial  gallon  roii- 

t.ain!<,  Hulplmraled  Hy- 

itrogen  (J:w 4Ji5  .''.2J'  Inoheo. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid,     .     .  lu.SO  47. H4        " 

Sulphate  Lime 3.21  K.W)  grains. 

Sulphate  I'otaiib,      ...  AS  tmcp*. 

Sulphate  Soiia TM  41. U 

Perox  Iron, 3«5 

Alumina, 22 

Silicia 44  l.II 

Bii-arbonate  Maijnesin,     .  92  Carbon.  Mh({.,  3  10 

Bicarlwinate  ^oda,    .     .     .  .V>.74  Carbon.  Soda,   .'>.2I 

Chloride  So<1ium,      .     .     .  27.18  9rt.4S 
lodl'e  and  Hromide  trac'.-. 

Organic  Malter fi4  .'«.47 

Total  (tolid  contents,     .  9;;.44  168.3« 

The  Muil  .Spring  contains  also  alumina   and 
protoxide  of  iron.     There  arc  al.so  three  ctdd  sui- 
ts 


phur  springs  and  three  othor  hi.t  .i.rIf.,F>  it...  ^nt. 

t«*st  of  the  t<*m|>eraturn  of  Ho  ,  \j^ 

al.Ho,   a  chalvU'aUf  ^j.rii.Lj.       )  f^ 
Hortwl  to  with  g<Jo«l 


iht-}  ^u  tM>  )>Uc«  iur 


■  m. 

lh«! 


mih-n  lilt  It   )>Mii)(» 
The  ride  \»  uii« 

id  th«  trip  to 
aud  <-a>v   <•( 

It    l»\v\\ 
...1.,       II,, 

;iue 


from  rhtMimati.'%m.  . 
constitutional  dijMjrdt:r.> 
consumptives. 

'l'h<'re  are    many   otie  ; 
nam.Ml.     N.-ar   l^ikf    '1 
Xt-ar    Valh'jo   ami  at  St.  ii.  ,■  i.  i.    u 
pliiir  SprinijH.     In   .Sonoma   County 
Hot  Spring.,  and  at  .Santa   H,!  .'. 
much  n-si'inbliii'^'    tho-M-    at    i 
Hartli'tt  .Sprinjjs  an-  a  d<dij:hi 
amply  i>ay  for  the  tinn*  and  ■ 
Thi*y  are  reach'-'!  1  v  -tai^i-  iv  :    ■ 
arrival  of  tin*  i:  •    tin  fr.n,  - 

going  on  ;i.'>  II;  .:   I.;»k<-,  wi, 

by  steamer,  aii«l  a 
one  at  evening,'  ti>  i 
of  the  most  Ix-a.itil 

Tfir  iiflftUI'H.- 

the    (J»'y.'«'rs,  tin*    im -i 

all  tin'  short  cxciirsion.H 

t<»  go  by  one  r«nit«-  in  ■! 

North    Pacific  Itai: 

("ity,  will  give  a  d' .  _  _  av. 

Nt-at  cars  will  convey  the  i>a*,vngen»  to  t  kjver- 

dale,    where  stages  are    taK<n   for  th--  t"M\»«T». 

The   ri<l<!  to  th«'  (ieyMTH  is  over  a  '•  :id, 

amid  beautiful  mountain  M-<-ner>-.  <•»- 

ally  there  are  exanipl<-.H  of  fine  •;  the 

stag^'-teams.     One  day  at  the  (ie^-  .»lly 

en  'Ugh,  an<l   the   visitor  will   find    ii    . 

nt'ces.sary   to   ri.se  as  »'arly  aa  U  or  6  a.  ^ 

the    finest   display    ■'     "      •      ••    •      "'  ^^ 

The  ground  litei.i  ilpr 

the   feet.      '1  h.  re   ;i:  .-»U 

droii.s.  and    t«'a-k<ltl<*s,  and    "  ;    lo 

overwhelm  eyes,  ears.  »ni>  1".  i  ilh 

horrid  reniini.-H-encis       ^ 

ity  it  should  not   l»'  mi^-  ^  .le- 

traveler    omit    the    enj<>Mn<->il 
8t»'am  bath,    the    .xen^ation   "i 
which  is   mi>st   dflicioji,*.     K 
Calistosra.    the    r«-l<  brat.d    K 
sta'.;e.  and  usually  1 
in-hand.      Hi-jxirt.s 
driving,  but  a  L:h>n<  >-  .■< 
maiiai;«'s  his  1.;uI«t*  ami  • 
anxiety   .i-    '■■  -  ■'•  '^        1 

very  irre.c  t 

ains.  froiii  i>- 

glorious,  pn^babiy  to  many,  more  rnjojabie  th.t:. 
the  (Jeysers. 

The  tourist  must  not  fail.  »«  h*»  '  ^'-m 

Fninci-sm.  to  »t«»p  at  ("ali«t'".r»  i"'  '  •  i- 

rifie<|  Fore.st — the  Jx-^t  •  w  .  and 

oven   a  few  davs'  tour  t  ."ind  Xh*> 

famous   jmhIji   .i     '    '  l*    ^'dl 

siH'iit.     Kn>m  <  »t  Na|« 

and  take  stage  i<>  iw    i.iiii<'>u>  >>■■■  t*iil«  o(  2m> 
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noma,  and  see  grape  raising  in  perfection  ;  also 
visit  the  Spout  Farm  and  the  Soda  Springs. 
From  Vallejo,  go  to  Benicia,  8  miles  and  visit 
the  fort,  where  often  there  are  seen  charming 
displays  of  flowers.  Then  cross  to  Martinez,  by 
ferry,  and  visit  the  fruit  orchards  of  Dr.  Strentzel, 
where  oranges  and  pears  and  peaches  and  ap- 
ples grow  side  by  side,  and  twine  their  branches 
together, — probably  the  choicest  fruit  orchard  in 
the  State.  From  here  ascend  Mount  Diablo 
and  remain  over  night,  witnessing  the  sunrise 
scene  on  all  the  great  valleys  and  the  bay  spread 
out  so  grandly  before  you.  Descending,  the 
traveler  will  return  to  Vallejo,  and  thence  by 
steam  through  the  bay  to  San  Francisco.  The 
cost  of  this  trip  will  be,  for  round  trip  ticket,  916 
to  Geysers  and  return.  Extra  for  trip  to  Mount 
Diablo,  about  88.  Board  per  day,  in  absence,  §3 
gold.     Time  for  whole  trip,  about  one  week. 

Hints  to  Invalids. — California  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  remarkable  recoveries  of 
health,  and  of  man}'  sore  disappointments  to  in- 
valids who  thought  that  coming  to  this  coast 
would  insure  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  judicious  availing  of  its  pecu- 
liar climatic  features  is  highly  useful  in  many 
cases,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  arbiti-ary 
resort  to  them  may  even  hasten  the  end  which 
one  seeks  to  avert. 

A  consumptive  patient  should  never  come  to 
San  Francisco  expecting  benefit  from  its  climate. 
Cold  winds  from  the  Pacific,  often  loaded  with 
fog,  prevail  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  for 
a  good  jiart  of  the  day,  and  make  warm  wrap- 
pings necessary  for  well  persons.  When  these 
trade-winds  cease,  the  rainy  season  then  commen- 
ces, variable  and  uncertain,  often  very  damp  and 
chilly,  ihe  sky  sometimes  clouded  for  days  in 
succession.  In  the  interval  between  rains  and 
summer  winds,  both  spring  and  autumn,  there  is 
a  period  of  variable  duration,  when  the  sky  is 
often  clear,  the  air  balmy,  the  sun  genial,  and 
everything  in  the  outer  world  is  charming  and 
exhilarating ;  but  this  period  is  not  sufiiciently 
fixed  to  be  counted  on,  and  is  liable  to  be  inlios- 
pitably  broken  upon  by  raw  winds,  and  chilly, 
foggy  days. 

The  cause  which  thus  unfavorably  affects  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
spread  out  as  it  is  along  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
only  interruption  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
lofty  Coast  Range,  erected  as  a  barrier  between 
the  cold,  foggy  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  the 
spreading  central  basin,  gleamijig  bright  and  hot 
with  sunshine  on  the  other,  affects  in  some  de- 
gree many  other  places  along  the  sea-coast.  At  a 
sufficient  distance  inland,  the  ocean  breezes  are 
tempered,  and  there  are  places  near  the  sea-shore 
where  the  trend  of  the  coast  and  outjutting 
headlands  break  the  force  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  give  delightful  shelter  from  them.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  to  Santa  Barbara  its 


celebrity.  It  lies  on  a  bay  facing  to  the  south, 
the  usual  coast-line  facing  south-west,  and  is  in 
the  lee  of  Point  Conception,  a  bold  headland 
which  turns  away  from  it  most  of  the  cold  ocean 
winds.  San  Rafael,  near  San  Francisco,  nestles 
under  the  lee  of  Tamalpais  and  adjacent  hills, 
and  is  also  sheltered.  In  a  direct  line,  it  is  not 
over  six  or  seven  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
yet,  when  it  is  foggy  or  unutterably  windy  in 
the  city,  it  is  often  warm,  clear  and  still  there. 

The  consumptive  patient  should  carefully  avoid 
exposure  to  the  trade-winds  by  seeking  some 
resort  sheltered  from  them,  or  which  they  reach 
after  being  thoroughly  tempered  by  inland  travel. 
Xeglect  to  heed  this  caution  is  the  reason  of 
manj'  fatal  disappointments  experienced  by  Cali- 
fornia visitors  seeking  health. 

In  the  smnmer  season,  beyond  the  range  of  the 
ocean  trade-winds,  the  choice  between  locations 
for  invalids  in  California  will  be  governed  as 
much  by  other,  as  their  climatic  advantages. 
Ease  of  afcess,  hotel  and  boarding-house  accom- 
modations, social  advantages,  sources  for  amuse- 
ment, comparative  exjiense,  are  the  considerations 
that  will  chiefly  weigh  in  deciding  the  question. 
Sunshine  will  be  found  everywhere ;  the  days, 
however  hot,  are  always  followed  by  cool  nights ; 
there  are  no  storms,  no  sudden  changes,  the  air 
is  diy  and  clear  and  life-inspiring. 

In  winter  it  is  desirable  to  go  well  south,  where 
there  is  little  rain  and  little  cold  weather,  though 
even  at  San  Diego,  almost  at  the  Mexican  line, 
a  fii'e  is  very  comfortable  sometimes,  as  the  wri- 
ter experienced  one  lOtli  of  January,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  some  eastern  invalids  who  arrived 
thei-e  with  him.  It  will  be  wise  for  invalids  to 
consult  the  physician  best  acquainted  with  the 
place  they  may  choose,  and  carefully  lieed  his  ad- 
vice about  exposure,  clothing,  wrappings  and  the 
like.  Every  place  has  climatic  features  of  its  own, 
knowledge  of  which  is  gained  only  by  experience 
and  is  of  great  value. 

The  following  places  are  known  as  health  re- 
sorts, and  each  has  attractive  and  valuable  fea- 
tures of  its  own  :  San  Rafael  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Stockton  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  on  the  southern 
coast,  Paso  Robles  north  from  Santa  Barbara, 
and  back  from  the  coast,  a  beautiful  spot  noted 
for  sidphur  baths;  San  Bernardino  north-east 
from  San  Diego,  and  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  fast  coming  into  favor  as  it  becomes 
more  accessible  and  better  known.  Gilroy  Hot 
Springs,  14  miles  from  Gilroy,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  30  miles  south  of  San  Jose,  is 
a  favorite  resort.  It  is  in  the  hills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  has  good  accommodations  for  vis- 
itors. Calistoga,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Napa 
Branch  of  the  California  Pacific  Railroad,  at 
the  foot  of  Blount  St.  Helena,  abounds  in  hot 
springs,  and  is  resorted  to  for  its  baths  of  various 
kinds.     On  the  railroad  going  to  Calistoga  the 
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White  Sulphur  Sprinjjs  an '    *        '■  ■ 

of  two  miles.     They  an- 

rather   by    visitors   seckiii„    .-.^w.u 

than  by  health  seekers. 

The  best  place  for  the  consumptive  patient  is 
reijarded  by  .some  tjood  jiuJijes  to  l>e  on  an  «li-va- 
tion  amoufj  the  hills  of  thf  Coa.st  KaiiLje  in  sum- 
mer, where  the  chan;;je  of  teinf>erature  will  be 
only  a  few  detjrees,  and  in  S.uthern  California, 
a  little  back  from  the  coast  in  winter.  In  surh 
an  efjuable  climate,  the  patient  can  camp  out, 
and  keep  in  the  open  air,  which  is  the  best  pos- 
sible restorative. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco,  which  induo-s 
no  perspiration,  and  by  daiiipn>>s  au"ji;i\  ,it.- 
rheumatic  and  neuralsjic  affections,  is  tin-  niu^t 
favorable  in  the  world  for  mental  iuvigoration 
and  work. 

Malaria  is  found  in  all  the  lowlands,  and 
often  among  the  foot  hills,  but  elevated  places 
are  entirely  free  from  it. 

In  short,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  climate 
within  a  day's  reach  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
invalid  may  be  sure  of  findin;;,  .somewhere  on 
the  Pacific  Coa,<t.  whatever  natural  advantage 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  his  case. 

California  Pacific  liailruad. 

On  the  California  Pacific  Railroad  two  trains 
leave  .'Sacramento  daily  for  San  Francisco,  one 
at  0.30  A.  M.,  and  one  4  p.  m.  This  is  the  short- 
est and  favorite  route  between  the  capital  and 
metroix)lis.  and  will  no  doubt  ere  long  l)e  the 
principal  line  over  which  the  Overland  Elxpress 
Train  will  pass. 

The  train  crosses  the  river  by  means  of  a  "Y" 
and  the  Sacramento  &  Yolo  bridge.  Directly  ojv 
posite  Sacranit-nto  is  the  village  of  Wa.shington. 

Erotected  by  a  high  levee,  but  retarded  in  -j^rowtl! 
y  the  toll  for  crossing  the  river.  AI 
bank  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  sutficii  ; 
for    farming — but    the   train    is    > 
this   on    trestle-work,   or   a    high  - 
crossing  the  tules.     On   this   narruvs    -uu'    in- 
ubiquitous  pea-nut  and  chickory  grow  to  p»^rfec- 
tion.     No  pea-nut  surpasses  these  in  size  or  flavor, 
and  the  chirkury  commands  a  price  e<|ual  to  the 
German.     CutTee   men    consider   it   of    suj>»'rior 
quality,  and  the  traveler  will  find  it  abunilant 
in  the  ynrv  coffee  of  all  tlie  hotels  in  the  interior. 
The  tule  land  is  the  richest  in  the  .State — a  fine 
vegetable    mold    an<l   d"jvt>it    from    tl>e    winter 
floods.     Many  square  miles  of  it  up  an<l  down 
tl»"  river  await  r.  Lunation,  and  much   ha*  l»'.'n 
reclaimed.     It  will  be   diflicult   to    : 
great  extent  of  it  now  Wfon*  the  ev 
the  right  of  th.-railn      ' 
river,  the  wat-Ts  of  ( 
sink,  and  on  the  left  iw     >  i.     -     .    ......,•  «. 

are  also  emptied,  and  high  l>vees  would  be  r»^ 
quired  to  carry  off  .so  much  water.  These  tules 
are  the  temporary  abode  of  some^  and  the  perniA- 
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Woodland  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
9  miles  from  Davisville.  Near  Woodland  the 
road  branches  to  the  northern  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  but  is  not  yet  opened  for 
business. 

Knight's  Landing  is  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  this  railroad  formerly  continued  on  north- 
ward to  Marysville,  until  the  flood  of  1872  de- 
stroyed the  embankment  fur  miles. 

Continuing  south  from  Davisville,  Piitah 
Creek  is  crossed  near  Davisville,  a  dry  channel 
in  summer,  and  a  torrent  in  winter ;  and  4  miles 
south  is 

Foster, — a  side  track,  and  4.17  miles  farther, 

Dixon — is  reached.  Jt  has  a  large  gi'aiu 
trade  from  the  surrounding  country,  a  Congre- 
gational, a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  Church ; 
several  hotels  and  a  block  or  two  of  good  stores. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  the  town 
of  Silveyville,  about  three  miles  distant,  has 
been  moved  bodily  to  Dixon.  Farther  south 
3.27  miles,  is 

Hdtavia, — a  village  in  a  promising  region, 
•with  a  large  grain  trade,  a  hotel  and  several 
stores,  and  next  south  4.8o  miles,  is 

El  mini, — formerly  called  Vaca  Junction,  the 
junction  of  the  Elmira  and  Vacaville  Railroad,  ex- 
tending to  Vacaville  five  miles,  and  Winters  17 
miles.  Fare  to  Vacaville  50  cents,  and  Winters 
$1.70.     South  from  Einiira  3.96  miles  is 

Cauiion^s, — a  large  ranche,  and  6.55  miles 
farther  is 

Fnh'field  and  Suismi  Citij.—T\\e  former 
is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
other  on  the  left.  Fairfield  is  the  county-seat 
of  Solano  County,  and  Suisun  the  post-office  and 
business  center.  Fairfield  has  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  Suisun  a  Protestant  Episcopal, 
a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist 
Episcopal.  Suisun  is  at  the  head  of  Sui- 
sun Slough,  navigable  for  small  sloops  and 
steamers,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  large  tract  of  tule 
land.  Its  streets  are  subject  to  a  sliffht  overflow 
during  heavy  rains,  when  its  adobe  soil  is  a 
very  tenacious  friend  to  one's  feet.  The  hills 
which  have  been  approaching  closer  and  closer 
since  we  left  Sacramento — one  of  the  numerous 
ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  are  now  not  far  oft",  and 
to  avoid  the  grades  in  crossing  them,  a  new  road 
will  soon  be  built  along  the  edge  of  the  "swamp 
and  overflowed  "  land  to  Benicia,  on  the  straits  of 
Carquiuez,  and  crossing  these  will  continue 
along  the  east  side  of  the  San  Pablo  Bay  and 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  Oakland  Wharf  and 
form  part  of  the  Overland  Route. 

Before  reaching  the  next  station,  a  small  spur 
of  the  Suscol  Hills  is  tunneled,  and  to  the  right 
from 

nri<lf/eporf,—5A5  miles  from  Suisun,  and 
other  points,  may  be  seen  fertile  valleys  in  which 
the  earliest  fruits  of  the  State  are  grown.  In 
Green   Valley  — one  of    these,   sheltered    from 


wind  and  free  from  fog,  fruits  and  vegetables 
ripen  sooner  than  in  the  paradise  of  Los  Angeles, 
about  400  miles  south. 

The  tourist  will  be  struck  with  the  rolling 
character  of  the  farming  land,  when  he  sees  the 
highest  hill-tops  coveied  with  golden  grain  or 
thick  stubble.  The  soil  is  the  rich  adobe,  the 
best  adapted  to  dry  seasons,  and  rarely  found  cov- 
ering such  hills.  The  crops  are  brought  oft'  on 
sleds. 

Cresfoit, — the  summit,  is  3.84  miles  from 
Bridgeport,  and  simply  a  flag  station.  Soon 
after  passing  it,  the  Napa  Valley  lies  below  on 
the  right,  but  almost  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 

Napa  Jmietion, — 3.65  miles  from  Creston, 
is  announced. 

NaiHi  Valley. 

Here  the  road  branches  through  Napa  Valley, 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fruittul  of  the 
State.  It  is  enclosed  between  two  ridges  of  the 
Coast  Range,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the 
Sacramento  and  the  other  from  the  Sonoma 
Valley.  Above  Calistoga,  Mount  Saint  Helena 
stands  like  a  great  sentinel  across  the  head  of 
the  valley.  The  land  is  among  the  best  in  the 
State,  and  fruit  growing  extensively  and  success- 
fully practiced. 

The  climate  is  well  tempered  and  the  season 
rare  when  crops  fail.  This  branch  is  a  part  of 
one  of  the  chief  routes  to  the  Geysers  and  other 
popular  resorts. 

The  first  station  north  from  the  Junction  is 
called 

T/iompsov, — from  the  owner  of  the  ranche 
and  orchard,  which  will  strike  the  observer  as 
closely  related  to  the  perfect  arrangement  and 
culture  of  the  farms  in  Chester  or  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  closer  inspection 
would  reveal  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
complete  farm-houses  in  the  country.  Suscol, 
a  landing-place  and  ferry  on  the  Napa  River,  is 
near  by.  The  next  station  is  4.49  miles  farther 
north,  and  called 

Napa. — A  town  of  great  loveliness,  with  a 
population  of  5,000,  set  in  homes  embosomed  in 
fruits  and  flowers  —  a  town  not  surpassed  for 
beauty  of  situation  in  the  State,  and  rivaled  by 
San  Jose  only.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
for  steamers  of  light  draft  on  the  Napa  River, 
and  near  it  is  located  the  new  Branch  Insane 
Asylum,  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  public  schools  rank  high,  and 
there  are  also  four  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
high  order.  The  Register  is  a  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  Repnner,  a  weekly.  It  has 
two  good  hotels,  the  "  United  States,"  and  The 
Palace,  many  stores  of  high  order,  and  good  bank- 
ing facilities.  In  no  portion  of  the  State  is  soci- 
ety more  stable  and  cultivated.  The  churches 
are  imposing  and  well  attended.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  the  largest,  most  convenient  and  taste- 
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ful  house  of  worship  outside  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  anil  tho  Mt-'thudists,  HaptisUt  and 
HiiiiKiii  Catliolics  have  fjood  houses  also.  Daily 
ataiTcs  connect  with  the  nKiininjj  train  for  IS<> 
noma.     Above  Napa,  5.15  miles,  is 

0///i"  Knitll, — near  which  is  hidden  in  a  park 
of  evcrccret'ii  oaks,  the  pleasant  residence  of  K.  H. 
^V()od\\al•d,  Es(i.,  one  of  the  ino.st  enter])risin>4 
and  puhlic-spirited  in<M»  of  California,  near  whiili 
may  he  seen  his  orchard,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  cnunty. 

YoiiHtrilU' — is  3.45  miles  farther  north,  a  vil- 
lac[e  with  about  :}l)0  inhabitants,  callfil  afu-r  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  Near  tlie  dei>ot  is  a  large 
vinery.  On  the  hill-sides  are  nunuMous  vineyard.s, 
and  in  the  village  a  Baptist  and  a  Cougregational 
Church. 

St.  Jfr/cua — is  a  village  of  about  500  in))al>- 
itaiits,  surrounded  with  ranches  where  people  of 
culture  live  in  luxury,  anrl  two  miles  distant 
are  tho  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Stages  for  the 
Spiings  connect  wuli  every  train,  and  for  Kno.v- 
ville  in  Lak*'  County,  with  every  morning  train 
from  San  Francisco.  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists  have  churches  here.  The  valley 
grows  narrower  until 

C<tlist(tf/(i  —  is  reached,  with  a  population 
of  about  500,  and  two  hot  ils  —  one  the  "Hot 
Springs." 

Here  are  hot  and  mud  baths,  and  from  Calis- 
toga  are  numerous  pleasant  drives,  especially  to 
the  Petrified  Forest,  five  miles  distant,  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  lying  toward  the  ocean,  and  in  a 
sunken  part  of  tlie  high  table-land  where  there 
was  evidently  a  lake  after  trees  had  attained 
an  enormous  growth,  and  long  after  this  the 
waters  of  the  lake  discharged  by  som^  sudd-'u 
rupture  of  the  surrounding  wall.  The  mountain 
views,  hunting,  fishing  and  other  attractions, 
make  Calistoga  a  popular  resort,  ami  the  recent 
discovery  of  many  quicksilver  and  silver  mines  has 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  business  of  the  town. 

The  population  is  about  700,  but  varies  with 
the  summer  freighting  to  Lake  County.  Fo.ss's 
line  of  stages  leaves  every  morning  during  the 
summer  for  the  Geysers,  and  stagi-s  leave  daily 
on  arrival  of  morning  train  from  San  Franci.sco 
for  Bartlett's  and  otln-r  resorts  of  Lake  County, 
continuing  toward  San  Franci.sco  on  the  inaiu 
line. 

Vfillejo. — The  pronunciation  of  this  Spanish 
word  is  Val-yay-ho,  and  the  town  was  named  in 
honor  of  an  old  family  still  residing  there. 

Just  before  approaching  the  town,  tlio  "Or- 
phans' Home,"  s<'t  upon  a  hill,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  I.  O.  (iood  T.niplnrs.  attracts  at- 
tention. It  is  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  the  town 
on  the  right. 

At  the  depot,  street-cars  connect  with  nil  the 
trains,  and  carriages  to  anv  part  of  tin-  city  may 
be  had  for  "  four  bits  ;  "  the  '•  bit  "  being  equiv- 
alent to  the  old  New  York  shilling. 
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Vallejo  wa.H  for  n  while  the  capital  nf  thf  State. 
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dition to  the  sU-amers  that  cuihiilI  ^  day 

with  the  traina  on  the  California  Pacific  llail- 
road. 

Its  wharvfis  are  in  deep  \rat«T,  and  at  ihftn 
the  immense  qnantilieit  iA  grain  brttught  from 
the  valleys  north,  are  loaded  direct  (or  Liver- 
pool and  other  parts.  A  large  elevator — liie 
only  one  tried  on  the  coa«t,  wa*  blown  down 
during  a  KOulh-<'a.st  gale.  Tho  town  ha«  two 
newspa{>er8,  the  (hruuicU,  a  weekly,  and  tlie 
Jtn/tpeuiUn',  a  daily.     At 

South  lalltjo, — L'l  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, pa.ssenger8  are  transferred  Uj  a  »t«-ain<r, 
and  by  it  transjwrted  to  the  foot  of  Market 
Street,  in  San  Fiancisco. 

On  board  the  steamer  a  goo<i  meal  may  be 
secured,  for  one  dollar  coin;   and  a  ttip  to  San 
Francisco,  for  which  an  hour  and  a  hal(,  or  two 
hours  will  be  necessary,  according  to  »tfKni  and 
tide,    will    he    deliglitfullv    cKTCupied    with    the 
attractions  of  the  bay  and  the  I      " 
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travel,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  nestled 
in  a  deep  little  cove,  and  overlooking  the  sheltered 
waters  near  by,  is  San  Rafael,  the  home  of  some 
merchant  princes  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  resort 
of  many  invalids,  who  are  seeking  a  new  lease  of 
life  in  its  genial  clime.  On  the  point  of  land  just 
south  of  San  Rafael,  is  San  Quentin,  where  the 
State  has  a  large  boarding-house  and  workshop 
filled  with  unwilling  inmates. 

Farther  south-east  is  Angel  Island — separated 
from  the  promontory  of  the  coast  main-land  by 
Raccoon  Straits,  through  which  one  may  look 
into  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  island  is  a  military  reservation,  fortified 
strongly  on  the  south  and  south-west  parts,  with 
a  road  running  around  the  entire  island. 

Passing  the  island,  the  Golden  Gate  is  directly 


on  the  right,  and  Alcatraz,  a  naval  station,  mid- 
way across  it,  and  directly  in  front,  the  liills  of 
San  Francisco,  that  ought  to  have  been  terraced. 

On  the  east,  beginning  farther  north  are  Berk-' 
ley,  wdth  the  buildings  of  the  State  University  ; 
and  Oakland,  the  city  of  residences  and  gardens  ; 
Alameda,  of  like  character,  but  of  less  extent, 
and  more  live  oaks  ;  and  in  the  bay  the  Oakland 
AVharf  and  Goat  Island. 

Never,  except  during  severe  winter  storms,  or 
the  prevalence  of  heavy  fog,  is  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  unpleasant,  and  on  a  calm  morning 
when  the  waters  are  placid,  the  skies  Italian,  and 
the  mind  fi'ee  from  anxious  care,  the  bay  from 
Vallejo  to  San  Francisco  will  make  some  of  the 
briglitest  and  most  lasting  impressions  of  the 
Golden  State. 


New  Houtes  of 

By  the  completion  of  manv  new  local  rail- 
roads, so  many  new  and  delightful  pleasure 
routes  have  been  opened,  and  made  easily  acces- 
sible, that  the  tourist  should  not  fail  to  visit 
some  of  the  following: 

Suiitd  Cruz. — One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
seaside  resorts,  and  abounding  in  garden  bloom 
and  floral  beauty,  is  now  reached  by  three  routes 
of  travel,  by  stea<iier  from  San  Francisco,  usually 
taking  a  few  hours  or  a  day  at  utmost;  by 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Pujaro,  and 
thence  by  Watsonvllle  and  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad 
along  the  coast,  and  lastly  by  the  new  South  Pa- 
cific Coast  Narrow  (jaur/e  Railroad  via  San  Jose 
and  over  the  Coast  Range  of  Mountains.  The 
last  named  is  a  new  road  of  exceeding  beauty. 
Probably  there  is  no  finer  ride  of  a  day's  length 
equal  to  this.     The  tourist  must  not  omit  it. 

Snuta  Barbdra — is  beyond  question,  the 
gern  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  i-esort  for 
tourists  and  invalids.  It  may  be  reached  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  a  stage  ride  of 
one  day,  or  by  steamer  of  two  days.  It  is  a  city 
of  most  attractive  nature  embowered  among 
gardens,  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  wonderful  lux- 
uriance of  semi-tropical  vegetation.  This  place 
is  full  of  admirable  conveniences  of  hotel  life, 
and  invalids  and  tourists  reside  the  year  round, 
in  enjoyment  of  its  balmy  air.  For  a  home  res- 
idence, probably  no  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
its  equal  in  all  advantages  of  climate,  health 
and  social  privileges.  It  has  hitherto  been  dif- 
ficult of  access,  owing  to  prolonged  stage  riding 
or  seasickness  by  steamer  journey, — but  these 
lessen  each  year  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  tlie  spring-time, 
when  the  country  is  in  bloom,  the  finest  route  is 
by  stage  from  Soledad.  The  country  is  then 
a  paradise  of  floral  loveliness  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Paraiso  Sprinf/s — are  a  new  resort  near 
Soledad,  eight  miles  distant  whose  springs  are  of 
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iron,  soda,  white  sulphur,  excellent  for  rheuma- 
tism, asthma  and  various  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases. 

Itirerside — is  a  new  resort  near  Colton,  a 
beautiful  place  of  residence,  and  a  home  for 
aAihmaticx,  combining  mountain  air  with  tropi- 
cal gardening,  and  soft  balmy  sunny  breezes  ;  an 
asthmatic's  paradisr. 

Sail  Bei'iKirdiiiO — has  become  more  popu- 
lar both  as  a  place  of  resort  and  residence,  and 
also  because  of  the  value  of  the  Walerninn  Hot 
Springs,  six  miles  north.  These  are  said  to  be 
a  sure  cure  for  rheu'itatism.  Stages  four  miles 
from  Colton  now  reach  it. 

Liuke  Coantif — possesses  many  new  min- 
eral springs.  The  Geysers  have  been  made 
more  attractive  than  ever  ;  the  hotel  has  been 
thoroughly  refitted  and  made  desirable  for  resi- 
dences. The  trip  to  the  Geysers  and  return  can 
now  be  made  in  3G  hours,  with  time  to  see  all 
the  marvelous  wonder  of  nature.  Round  trip 
tickets  now  cost  but  <fl3.00.  Tourists  will  do 
well  to  extend  their  tour  to  Clear  Lake,  after 
visiting  the  Geysers,  ascend  over  tbe  mountains 
by  the  new  route  from  Cloverdale.  The  scenery 
is  delightful.  The  steamer  ride  on  Clear  Lake  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  mountain  ride  approach- 
ing Calistoga  is  thrilling. 

Head  fi'dtei'x  of  the  Sacramento— have 
b-^en  brought  nearer  to  the  public  by  a  reduction 
of  fares  to  all  points  as  far  north  as  Soda  S/trlngs 
and  Slssons.  Round  trip  tickets  are  now  sold 
from  San  Francisco  to  Soda  Springs  for  ^3:180, 
and  to  Sissons  for  $35. 40,  and  the  U.  S.  Fishery 
on  McCloud  River,  $21.50.  The  best  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  state  for  tourists  is  to  be  had 
in  this  region.  At  Slssons,  Upper  and  Loicr 
S'ida  Springs  guides  and  horses  are  provided  for 
excursionists  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Shasta,  and 
to  the  salmon  and  trout  fishing  stations  and 
"  Deer  Lick  "  on  the  head  waters  of  the  McCloud 
and  Sacramento  Rivers. 
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Next  to  the  Contrni  Pacifir,  tho  Soti^hcrn  Pa- 
cific is  the  <n"C'at  railroad  cnti-rpriso  of  the  Pacilic 
coast.  The  wholt-  length  of  the  road  (June, 
1878)  is  Ti;}.0!»  miles.  It  is  leased,  except  the 
Northern  Division,  to  the  Central  I'aeilic,  and.  in 
connection  with  the  Central  I^icilic  and  its  other 
le.ise<l  roads  ami  hranelns,  forms  one  ^'eat  sy.stera 
extending  for  ;51.'»().'^4  miles,  with  t>8b  miles  ad- 
ditional of  steamer  routes. 

Tiiis  harmonious  .system  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  railroad  enteqtrises  of  tho 
continent  or  the  age.  By  it  the  whole  transcon- 
tinental tralUc  must  be  performed  for  many  years 
to  come.  And  the  dilticulties  encountend,  the 
country  opened,  the  wealth  develojied,  and  the 
wonders  and  curiosities  of  nature  made  accessible 
— all  are  marvelous. 

From  San  Francisco,  tliis  giant  enternri?o  is 
stretching  down  into  the  wheat-tields  of  the  San 
Joaipiin  and  the  coast  valleys  and  the  orange 
groves  of  the  South,  and  laying  a  fast  hold  on 
the  untold  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona,  New  .Mexi- 
co, and  other  lands.  It  was  built  without  tlie  aid 
of  government  bonds,  when  railway  contractors 
in  ti\e  East  were  idle  and  railway  siiDps  siknt  ; 
and  built  so  rajiidiy  that  .iol  miles  of  track  over 
desert  lands  and  through  long  tunnels  were  com- 
pleted in  the  one  year  187G. 

In  its  vigorous  prosecution,  at  enormous  cost, 
San  Francisco  and  the  coast  have  already  reaped 
many  a  substantial  blessing.  The  last  rail  con- 
necting San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  was  laid 
Sej)tember  2d,  187(i,  and  the  road  was  opened  to 
Fort  Yuma,r/Vz  the  Central  Pacific  to  Lathrop  and 
Goshen,on  ^lay  5th,  1877. 

When  completed  to  an  Ea.stcrn  connection,  it 
will  be  the  shortest  line  from  San  Franri.sco  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  country  bordering  the  (Julf 
of  ]SIe\ico.  and.  the  liighway  for  the  grain  of 
Soutiiern  California  to  the  Furopean  markets. 

In  the  Southern  Pacilic  li;iiiroa<l  are  consoli- 
dftted  numerous  local  roa<ls  built  or  projected. 
These  were  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Josi''  Hail- 
road,  incor])orated  Aui;ust  iHth,  iHtJO,  and  built 
between  these  two  cities  ;  the  Santa  Chira  ami 
Pajaro  Valley  Railroad,  incoriH»rated  January  id, 
1S(!8  ;  and  the  Calif<»rnia  Southern,  incor|M»rated 
January  22d,  1S70.  All  tli<>e  were  consolidated 
October  12th,   1870,  into  the 


Southeru   Parij'ir  Utti/ronif  fV>. 

The  Southrrn  Pacific  Hraii 
was  incor|>orati'd   I)eci-nib<  : 

sr)lidated  with  tlie  Sout hero  Pacific  Au-iul  Il'tli. 
187:f. 

Th<!  Los  Anu'ej.  '  ''    '      "    ' 

puny  Wits  inc(ir|M>[ 

betWem  I.rfJS  .Vng'  .■  -      ...     ..  .u.n. ._•,.. u.     .ni     ...n- 

solidated   with  the   Southern    Puciflc    iXciinlMr 
l«th,  1874. 

T/tr    XoHhern    J>i  rision. —ThU    .xt.  til^ 
.southward  from  the  cormr  of  Fourth  luA  T      :. 
.send   streets.  San  FninciHi-o.    to  Son 
nadero  Junctioti.   and    Tres   Pinon. 
nadero  Junction  there  is  a  branch  t 
Tile  route  has  lieen   Rurvoyd    fn»m    . 
across    tlie   coa.st    mou  ■    the    i'.uimhe 

Pass  to  Huron,    from  if  40  mil«-«  am 

built  to  (Jo-ihen.  whop  '  'i 

the  Visalia  Division  of  • 

Tulare  Division  <>f  th<-  '  ' 

miles  between    Huron 

eleU  at   present   in  goi;.^    ..  . 

Los  .Vngele^.  but  are  <i|Mrated  a- 
Cfoshen  Divi^iMii  iif  rli.  <  .litli.  --11  i 
The  branch 
dero  to  the  I ' 
thence  tliroi; 
veye«l  from  S 

Polonio  Pass  lu  l'u-,i,   on  ihi    ni.i;u 
Southern   Pacific,    ^'i    nulcs  south   o: 


Frotn  San  VrancSnco  Sout/tuuirti, 

This  North—  "'     -•  "  -  '' ■  ■  •  '•  -■        •  !  -   •■ 
ning  ifs  cars  i 
a  ferry,  th,- 

the  .Hout  oj    thi-    r. 

and  tile  i    .  Ill       It  i 

ilesirable  line  lur 
to  thi^  U  n.M-'d  f!, 
thi 
re.i  . 

mont,   Ki'bN'-xl    <  i'n 

etc..  iiri'  cliOH'n  for  the 

senators,    governor*,    run  <\'i    .lui    i'i;.>%    (•  ■ -. 

dents,  uml  other  men  of  culture  ftn«l  inom-j  wfe 
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choose  their  locations  where  cost  is  scarcely  ever 
considered.  To  these  delightful  country  resi- 
dences there  are  five  trains  each  way  daily,  and 
to  San  Jos6  three  trains  ;  and  the  tourist  desiring 
to  see  the  fairest  and  best  improved  portion  of 
California  must  not  fail  to  take  one  or  more  of 
these  trains  and  extend  his  visit  at  least  to  San 
Jose. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  you  see  the  immense 
freight  depots  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern 
roads,  and  a  large  area  of  land  reclaimed  from 
Mission  Bay,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $400,000,  owned 
jointly  by  the  two  companies  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. A  few  minutes'  ride  brings  you  to  the  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  road,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  the  train  stops  at 

Valencid  Sti'eet  crossing,  3.4  miles,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  horse-cars  of  the 
Market  Street  passenger  railway. 

The  road  will  eventually  skirt  the  bay  from  the 
Fourth  Street  depot,  but  the  tourist  will  be 
pleased  if  he  can  ascend  the  steep  grade  from 
Valencia  Street  depot  and  thereby  gain  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  care- 
fully-cultivated gardens  to  be  noticed  along  tne 
road  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Italians 
and  Chinamen. 

Bernal,  4.6  miles,  is  a  station  at  which  some 
trains  do  not  stop.  On  the  right,  after  leaving 
the  station,  are  the  grounds  of  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge, 130  acres,  with  the  imposing  edifices  of  the 
Industrial  School  and  the  House  of  Correction. 

San,  Miguel,  6. 9  miles,  is  also  a  small  station, 
near  which,  on  the  left,  is  St.  Mary's  College,  a 
large  educational  institution  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  On  the  right  may  be  reen  Lake  Mer- 
ced, used  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
to  supply  the  city  in  part  ;  and  across  the  hills  is 
the  long  surf-line  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  bat- 
tling with  the  shifting  but  unyielding  sand  ;  and 
still  beyond  is  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep.  In 
a  clear  atmosphere,  this  is  a  magnificent  view, 
taking  in  many  a  sail  and  showing  the  Farralone 
Islands  and  Point  Reyes,  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 

Colnia,  9.2  miles,  is  a  side  track,  at  which 
some  trains  do  not  stop. 

JBaden,  12.3  miles,  is  of  like  importance. 
The  "  Twelve  Mile  Farm"  is  the  residence  of 
Charles  Lux,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Lux  &  Miller, 
cattle-dealers.  The  firm  own  many  and  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

San  Bruno,  14.3  miles,  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  land  which  surrounds  the  bay,  and  the 
l)oint  to  which  the  new  road  to  avoid  the  hills 
will  extend.  This  is  the  resort  for  more  gunners 
than  any  other  station  in  California.  During  the 
season  for  ducks,  eighty  and  sometimes  a  hun- 
dred guns  are  checked  to  this  point  from  San 
Francisco  by  a  single  train. 

Targets  for  rifie-shooting  at  ranges  of  200,  500, 


800,  and  1000  yards  are  erected  here,  and  most  uf 
the  practice  between  various  military  companies 
and  societies  is  here  enjoyed. 

MUbrae,  17  miles,  has  the  large  dairy  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  right  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence of  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Bank  of  California,  an  engraving  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  page  245. 

Oak  Grove,  19.2  miles,  is  a  small  station, 
the  name  indicating  the  change  of  climate. 

San  3Iateo,  21.1  miles,  is  a  flourishing 
town  of  nearly  2000  people,  containing  three 
churches  and  the  elegant  grounds  and  residences 
of  Alvinza  Hay  ward,  the  late  George  H.  Howard, 
and  others. 

St.  Matthew's  Military  School,  for  boys,  under 
Rev.  A.  L.  Brewer,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  is  Laurel  In- 
stitute, for  young  ladies,  a  worthy  and  flourishing 
school.  Daily  stages  leave  for  Pescadero  on  the 
arrival  of  the  8.30  train  from  San  Francisco,  fol- 
lowing the  lovely  canon  of  the  San  Mateo  Creek 
through  the  hills  four  miles  to  Crystal  Springs, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena  spur  of 
the  coast  range  to  Half-Moon  Bay,  or  Spanish- 
town,  12  miles.  The  views  are  grand,  overlook- 
ing on  the  east  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties,  with  Mt.  Diablo  rising  over  all, 
while  near  at  hand  are  the  smiling  valleys  of 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Andreas,  and  the  lovely 
Canada  del  Ramundo ;  and  overlooking  on  the 
west  the  thousand  peaks  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

i*nri.ssuna  is  23  miles  from  San  Mateo,  and 
Pescadero  30  miles.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  on 
account  of  its  pebble  beach, delightful  drives,  sea- 
bathing, picturesque  hills,  trout  streams,  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  mild,  bracing  climate. 

At  Pescadero  stages  connect  for  Santa  Cruz,  36 
miles  south,  passing  Pigeon  Point,  where  the 
lighthouse  has  a  Fresnel  light  of  the  first  order, 
with  a  national  history.  It  shone  out  from  Cape 
Hatteras  until,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  packed 
ready  for  shipping  to  the  interior  by  the  rebels, 
but  seized  by  the  government  and  sent  to  this 
coast.  This  route  continues  mostly  along  the 
coast,  passing  Scott's  Creek  and  Laurel  Grove, 
choice  resorts  for  fishermen  and  camping  parties. 
Tlic  stages  leave  Pescadero  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  and  return  on  alternate  days. 
Fare,  $3. 

Ifeltnonf,  25.1  miles,  is  a  favorite  picnic  re- 
sort ;  and,  near  the  station,  but  hidden  from  view, 
is  the  residence  of  the  late  William  C.  Ralston, 
now  owned  by  Senator  Sharon. 

Jiedwood  at  If,  28.6  miles,  is  the  county 
seat  of  San  Mateo  County,  and  has  a  population 
of  2000,  with  four  cliurches.  Boats  from  the  bay 
come  up  a  small  (sreek,  and  return  with  cargoes 
of  redwood  from  the  coast  mountains  on  the  west. 
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An  artesian  well  supplies  the  city  with  wattT, 
and  two  weekly  papers,  the  ThrifA  antl  (iitutle, 
supply  the  local  news. 

A  daily  statre  leaves  for  Pescadero,  :{0  miles, 
passing  Searsville,  7  miles,  and  La  Honda,  10 
miles.     Fare,  %\\. 

Fair  0<ihs,  30.9  miles,  is  in  the  most 
charming  portion  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
where  the  damp,  chilly  air  of  the  ocean  and  bay 
is  just  sullicieiitly  tempered  by  the  heat  of  the 
interior  to  produce  the  balmy  loveliness  of  3Ien- 
tonC'. 

The  whole  region  is  divided  into  beautiful  gar- 
dens, luscious  orchards,  and  spacious  park-;,  and 
set  with  charming  homrs.  Among  tlicMi  are  the 
country  seats  of  Colonel  Eyre,  Fa.von  D.  Athcrton, 
and  others. 

There  are  twelve  species  of  oak  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  this  region  is  named  from  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  white  oak;  and  on  the  trees  the 
long  Spanish  moss  will  remind  one  of  the  forests 
in  the  fur  South.  The  mistletoe  is  also  abun- 
dant. 

Menlo  l*ark,  32.1  miles,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  attractive  features  of  the  valley.  On  the 
left,  inancdiately  after  ])assing  the  station,  is  the 
residence  of  e.\-Governor  M.  S.  Latham,  adornerl 
with  e.\(|uisite  works  of  art  and  rare  taste.  In 
tile  park,  visible  from  the  cars,  may  be  seen  a 
band  of  California  (black  tailed)  deer. 

Further  on,  and  on  the  right,  is  Pnlo  Altn,  the 
country  seat  of  Governor  Stanford,  named  in 
honor  of  the  original  name  of  the  Si)anish  grant. 
This  was  Rtincho  Palo  Alto  S>in  Fninci»^/uif<i, 
ciiarmingly  situated,  but  neglected  when  it  came 
into  the  governor's  hands.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  California.  The  race- 
track and  breeding-farm,  where  Occident  is  at 
home,  is  perfect  in  its  apportionments,  anil  has 
also  the  advantage  of  the  salubrity  of  climate 
that  best  jiroduces  a  Ingh  development  of  the 
physical  man  and  the  horse.  We  may  well  look 
to  this  quarter,  therefore,  to  produce  some  of  the 
best  stock  in  the  world. 

Mfif//iel(l,  34.9  miles,  has  aboiit  1000  people 
and  three  churches,  and  is  situated  in  the  mi»Ut 
of  fertile  wheat-tields.and  is  a  favorite  point  of 
departure  for  s[)ortsmen  seeking  de.T,  <juail.  bear, 
and  wild-cuts,  in  the  coast  mountains  on  the 
right. 

Mountain  View,  39.1  miles,  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  about  oOO  people.  The  original  town 
is  a  quiet,  unpretentious  hamlet  in  a  charming  lit- 
tle spot  a  mile  we.st  of  the  station  and  present 
town. 

The  Santa  Cruz  range  is  nearer  than  before, 
and  the  Contra  Costa  grows  more  di>tant.  Par- 
ties fretjuently  start  from  this  place  to  hunt  deer 
or  catch  trout  in  the  mountains  on  th**  wext. 

Murphy's,  41.9  miles,  is  named  from  the 
grant   on    which   the  side    track    is    laid— a    fair 


Bppcimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  l»  -t   i.irt. 
of   California  were    <livide«|    up  in    ' 
land"  and  i;rante<l  by  the  .Mfxirnn  G 

As  the  bay  n-ci-dc*!  and  di- 
one  matt  not  fori;et  that  tie 
is  inrrea.sed   in  ext«-nt.  ami   ar-uiel   A 
op|iosite,    are    num<-rr>us    garden*    fr 
twenty  tons  of  l>erri«;>»  have  b.;en  ohipj*.  ■!  lu  a  .in- 
gle day. 

Lawrence's,  43.9  mil.-    •  -vh*Tr 

the  nami-  of  an  old  residfnt 

Santa    Clara,   47.4    xm..  •.'•! 

town  of  nearly  4000  pcoph-.  It  i- 
the  most  luxuriant  shniblx  r\  i 
with   proliiic  orchanls  of  «  ! 

one  of  the  oldi-*t   and   most   ■  i 

towns  in  the  State. 

The  mission  was  founded  by  FdthT  Thomn*  d«» 
la  Pinya  in  1777,  and  now  til 
of   the    large    (Catholiri  Saii- 
St.  Mary's  Acadiiny  will   attri.  t    ;ii 
tion  of  the  tourist.     Thin*-  make  it 
town.     Two  weekly  papers  are   {   ■' 
the  Tndfx  an^\  \r>rM.      A  stJiye  <•■. 
train  at  3.30  p. si.    from    San    Kr 
S)Uthern  Pacific  Itiilroad  for  th<  • 

Sjiriniji),  10   miles   -uulh  west,  a   1  .  1 

plea-sjint  resort,  with  mineral   waters 
those  of  the  famous  Conin'<'»*  Spring  a* 
N.  Y.     Another  stage  line  extends  ri.j 
Congress  Springs,  to  Santa  Crur,  and 
daily  mail  along  the  route.     Owing  to  ii.j.:.une 
it  is  not  a  favorite  for  throuu'h  travel,  but  on  no 
other  route  crossing  the  mountains  !>•  • 
Francisco  and  San   Luis   Obis|»<t  Is  tt 
equal  to  thi.s.  and  scanely  any  vji  ;.i:» 

«urp:isses  the  one   fnim   the   sum  ^  to 

San  FrancLsco.  San  .Ioh/-.  and  th<    - 

On  ap|)roachint:  the  station,  th 
fore  crossing  the  track  of  the  S'-r 
(narrow    gjiuget    HiilnotJ.      This    rua  . 
parallel  line  to  San  Jo-*(\  ami  i'  in  •i-  r  . 

San  Francisco  and  Alameda  i  Ai- 

viso    to    I/Os    Oatos.    where  .  'O   i* 

made  for  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Clara  has  a  l>ank.   four    rhurrhe*.   and 
many  l)eautiful   home*,  but   no   f' 
The    Al'un/'tiit,    a    wi.lr    and    In-  • 
avenue,    connects    Santa    (  1 1' 
The    j)oplars    and    willows    • 
were  set  out   in    1799  by  <i. 
Catholic   missionaries.      A  li 
on  the  av.  "  1,    i„  tw.-«.n  the  t 
midwav  I  i"  thf  I': 

fie.  the    <  •    the    M     ! 

n>'cte<l  wuh    ti..-     ■    .. 
Hrautiful   rr<-  ',-;.. 

whole    A  -    now    a    fa*iiu>uablu    avt.nu<:, 

lined  wi'  iiorac*. 

.S^in   Juai    ?.in   Ho-t*T>.  50  i:    "       ' 
Francisco,  i*  the  lovclie«t  inland  n 
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Its  population  is  about  20,000.  It  contends  with 
Sacramento  for  the  honor  of  being  the  third  city 
in  the  State.  It  was  settled  in  1777  by  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  and  was  for  a  brief  j)eriod  the 
ca{)ital  of  the  State.  Without  the  advantages 
of  Sacramento  for  whol(>sale  trade,  it  commands 
the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  has 
a  climate  superior  to  that  of  the  capital  city.  Its 
gardens  of  semi-tropical  fruits  and  shrubs  ;  its 
abundance,  varietj',  and  gracefulness  of  shade- 
trees  ;  its  well-macadamized  streets  ;  its  numerous 
and  well-supported  churches,  representing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  every  important  Protestant  de- 
nomination ;  its  pure  water  from  artesian  Avells 
and  the  coast  mountains  ;  its  gas-works,  and  nu- 
merous manufactories,  give  it  a  iieople  of  the 
liighest  intelligence  and  incbistry,  and  ought  to 
attract  to  it  every  tourist  who  desires  to  see  what 
cultivation  will  ])roduce  in  this  rich  and  fruitful 
State.  The  city  has  four  incorjiorated  banks, 
none  with  a  capital  of  less  than  half  a  million. 
It  has  a  large  woolen-mill,  canning  factories, 
wholesale  houses,  and  machine-sho])3. 

Its  jirincipal  hotels  are  \.\\ii  Auzcrnis,  St.  James, 
N(;w  York  Exchange,  llensley  House,  and  Lick 
House  •,  and  outside  of  San  Francisco,  no  one  in 
the  State  is  more  popular  than  the  Auzerais. 

The  city  has  four  routes  to  San  Francisco  :  (1) 
the  Southern  Pacific,  over  which  goes  four  fifths 
of  the  travel  ;  (2)  a  branch  road  connecting  with 
the  Central  Pacific  at  Niles  ;  (3)  the  South  Paci- 
fic Coast  (narrow  gauge) ;  and  (4)  a  stage  to 
Alviso,  connecting  with  a  steamer  on  the  bay  for 
San  Francisco. 

It  has  a  daily  stage  ina  Santa  Clara  for  Sarato- 
ga and  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  daily  evening  stage  for 
the  new  Ahnwien  Q'lick-ilrcr  Mines,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, on  Bache  Mountain.  The  tourist  visiting 
tiiese  should  take  a  private  carriage,  or  he  A\ill 
be  coniiielled  to  spend  a  night  at  a  hotel  without 
all  the  comforts  he  may  seek.  These  mines  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Thursdays  only.  They  were 
discovered  in  181:5,  sought  out  from  seeing  the 
painted  faces  of  the  Indians,  and  Jiave  been  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Visitors  may  purchase 
specimens  of  the  ore. 

Near  the  Almaden  mines  is  the  Vichy  Spring, 
celebrated  for  its  curative  properties.  Its  waters 
are  bottled  and  sold  in  San  Francisco,  and  said  to 
be  equal  to  tiiose  imjmrted  from  France. 

The  Guadaloupe  Quicksilver  I\Iines  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  spur  of  the  same  mountains. 
The  road  to  it  branches  westward  from  the  road 
to  the  new  Almaden  mines,  at  a  point  about  7 
miles  from  San  Jos6.  The  two  mines  are  only 
about  two  miles  apart.  But  the  Almaden  are  the 
most  noted  for  their  productiveness  aiul  extent, 
and  have  yielded  more  than  any  other  quicksil- 
ver mine  in  this  coimtry.  A  new  drive  has  been 
made  by  the  city,  extending  to  the  foot-hills  on 
the  east  to  Alum  Rock  Springs.     This  road  is  not 


surpassed  in  the  State  outside  of  Sr.n  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  It  is  of  unusual  width,  and  for 
the  whole  diiJtance,  G  miles,  it  is  planted  on  both 
sides  witli  two  rows  of  shade-trees,  and  will  even- 
tually surpass  the  noted  Alameda. 

These  springs  with  160  acres  of  ground  have 
been  set  apart  for  a  public  park. 

This  same  road  forms  part  of  that  to  Mt.  Ham- 
ilton, constructed  by  Santa  Clara  County,  to  se- 
cure the  location  of  the  magnificent  observatory 
provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late  James  Lick 
by  a  gift  of  $700,000.  Mt.  Hamilton  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
range,  having  an  altitude  of  4500  feet.  The  road 
to  it  ascends  the  hills  east  of  San  Jose,  and  may 
be  seen  from  the  city  for  a  long  distance  ;  but  it 
descends  again  to  Smith's  Creek,  a  lovely  camp- 
ing spot,  before  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  ac- 
tually begins.  The  grade  is  only  five  feet  in  a 
hundred,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  mountain 
roads  in  California,  and  will  be  surpassed  only 
by  the  new  road  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  from 
Madera  Station, 

The  distance  to  Mt.  Hamilton  is  22  miles.  To 
it  there  is  no  2)ublic  conveyance,  but  this  want 
will  doubtless  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  Lick 
Observatory  is  com2)leted. 

San  Jos(5  has  three  daily  newspapers,  the  Mcr- 
curij.  Patriot,  and  Argus.  The  Mercury  and  Ar- 
gus have  also  weekly  editions. 

The  Court  House  is  a  beautiful  structure, and  from 
its  dome  can  be  had  a  magnificent  view — a  pano- 
rama of  the  whole  Santa  Clara  Valley,  with  the 
mountains  on  the  east  and  west.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city  in 
a  park  of  six  scjuares,  and  is  also  a  large  and  im- 
posing structure.  San  Jose  Iitstitute  and  Business 
College  is  well  supported,  and  the  Convent  or 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Sisters,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  in- 
stitution, and  the  Home  Seminary  (for  girls)  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Fourth  Street  station  is  a  mile  from  the 
principal  depot,  and  at  it  all  trains  running 
south  of  San  Jose  stop  for  the  accomniodation  of 
the  residents  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

JEdcn  J '«^t',  57.3  miles, 

Coyote,  02.8  nules,  and 

Perry's,  65.8  miles,  are  unimportant  be- 
cause near  San  JosC,  or  else  the  foot-hills  ap- 
j)roach  on  either  side,  until  the  road  passes  into 
the  valley  in  which  Gilroy  is  found,  and  the 
country  is  best  adajjted  for  grazing  purposes. 

Buildings  to  accommodate  the  workmen  of  the 
Almaden  mines  are  plainly  seen  on  the  right, 
high  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Madroiie^  08.8  miles,  and 

TennanVSf  72.8  miles,  are  stations  having 
no  especial  attraction  for  the  tourist. 

(iilroy^  80.3  miles,  is  an  important  town  of 
2000   inhabitants.     It   has   six   churches   and    a 
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wi'i'kly  newspajKT.  the  Adr4xitte.      It   is  tlie  only 

oating-stiition  or.  the  line  of  tlji-  road,  and  piod 
iiiiuls  are  lu-atly  served  from  the  aluindaiiee  u\ 
the  farms  and  dairies,  at  TiO  cciits  laeh. 

Tlie  Siiiitfurii  I'li'ifir  and  Williams  an-  ^'ood  lio- 
tels.  Tlie  elimate  i><  warmer  than  that  of  San  Jn-.' 
Staines  U'ave  (hiily  for  San  l''eli|i('.  10  mill  >  i  i  •. 
Los  Banos,  4iS  miles  east,  and  Firehaugh's  I",  rrv 
on  the  San  .Ioa(iviin  River,  «0  miles.  The  fare 
averages  10  cents  a  mile. 

Staines  also  run  every  day  durin<jf  tlie  summer 
to  Gilroi/  Hot  SpriiitjK,  I't  miles  east.  The  waters 
liavc  ])roved  benetieial  in  rlieumatie  affections, 
the  hotel  and  cottatres  are  attractive,  ami  the  wild 
mountain  scenery,  ])ine-scented  air,  wild  Lranie  ami 
trout-tishintr  have  made  it  a  favorite  resort. 

0/</  (/'///•(/// i^<  3  miles  south-east,  and  has  ^rown 
none  since  the  buildini;  of  the  railroad.  Near 
the  town,  and  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  may  be 
seen  u  swampy  tract,  which  is  the  edge  of  S>iij> 
L(di\  several  miles  long,  around  which  are  nu- 
merous fields  of  tobacco,  and  in  which  are  found 
large  numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  geese.  The 
lake  is  so  called  because  soapwort  is  abundant, 
and  its  .sajtoninc  principle  .so  largely  imparted  to 
the  water  that  niany  perform  their  washing  with- 
out soa]>. 

At  Carnatlero,  82.5  miles,  and  2.2  miles 
south  of  Clilroy,  the  railroad  branches  ;  the  line  to 
Soledad  being  the  most  important,  and  operated 
as  the  niain  branch. 

At  Gilroy  passengers  change  cars  for  llollUter 
and  TrcH  J'i/io,i. 

HoUister,  14  miles  from  Gilroy,  is  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Benito  County,  ami  has  1,')00  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  situated  in  a  rich  farming  region,  and 
owes  its  rapid  growth  and  prospi  lity  to  the  divi- 
sion and  sale  of  a  large  land-grant  owned  by  Col- 
onel Ilollister. 

The  ranch  was  originally  12  leagues,  or  about 
70.000  acres,  u:id  j)urchascd  from  the  gnuitee  for 
^20,000.  The  part  east  of  the  river  is  owned  by 
Flint,  Bix])y  &  Co.,  and  •'?tiO  per  acre  is  now  a  fair 
average  price  for  the  portion  ilivided  and  sohl. 

Tres  PinoSf  20.2  miles  from  (lilroy,  is  the 
present  terminus  of  this  division,  ami  the  entn-- 
pot  for  freight  to  the  New  Idria  and  other  «piick- 
silver  mines  near  the  New  Idria.  San  Carlos,  and 
Cerro  Benito  peaks,  from  70  to  120  milt  s  south. 

A  tri-weekly  .st.ige  runs  through  this  country  to 
San  Bruno,  2"»  mih's,  and  New  Idria,  7"»  miles. 
Fare,  about  10  cents  a  mile  Long's,  I*e:tch-Tree. 
Brown's,  and  Bitter  Water  valleys,  and  Slack's 
Canon,  are  supi)lied  partly  from  Tres  I'inos  and 
j)artly  from  Soledad. 

North  and  south  of  Gilroy,  if  you  find  doubt  a-s 
to  the  ownership  of  the  land  (and  "grant  titles" 
are  proverbially  uncertain),  you  may  <all  it  one  of 
.Miller  ct  Lux's  farms.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
cattle  driven  to  San  Francisio  are  ]Ki.sturetl  every 
night  on  their  own  land. 


Olio   of   th"  firm.   Mr     Mil!. 
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Hi'anfh  from  farntKh  ro  to  Soh- 
Uatl, 

SitrfffurM,   on  this   brm.  !i.    :i,,.l    ii',  ",    mil., 
from  .Siin  Francix-o.  b«  ! 
owner  of  th'-   riruh  ri 
tion  for 
Si.utfi.      . 

ha-ro)   1(1  \.r.   uiel   -i.\ 
ceutM.     San  Juan    Stiii 
the  seat  of  a  nii't.siun  lor  itfi  m  i  . 
best  in  the  Statu  in   {joint  uf  pr> 
town  nil-    '  •:  '>u  ihu  left  a  ft»%  iiuum.-  .m.r 

pa.-vsing  ■ 

The     1 A       <,,ll..vv-      ll ,r f       tl... 

river,  ami  ti. 

Santa  Cruz  i      ~ 

shorten  the  di^tancf.  j.  i 

feet  long  and  into  the  1  .  .,• 

and  •')  miles  wide. 

On  the  right  nre  the  Sant«  CriU  (CiKtkt  Radkv) 
Mountains,  and  in  the  cuAous  lingvring  tmcM  of 
the  beautiful  UedwcKids. 

Vff/(l,  !M5.."i  mi! 

I'ajaro,  w.i 
n-ceiving  the  frei  m  \%  m.  : 

situated.    Hinl   Im  i  i    of    the    ^  •    '  » 

Cruz  (narrow  i;au_       .......... 

This  forms  an  all-rail  route  to  tho  m«»*t  fre- 
quented .seaside  r.  rt  i.ti  the  cvMiat,  for  which 
see  the  "  Santa  (  i  .il." 

M'titsonvillt ,  Pnjaro  Fli^-r  from 

the  station,  and  a  nt.  hat  a 

of  :}."»0<),   a  giMMl   I.  Ijcmio    II 

churches,    a  liank.  ai.d    tv^>>  wcvkly   |M|M.f<s   Li^ 
Ptijtiritiiiitn  and  thi-   T'-tnM.-rijJ. 

The  river  <  ■ 
no  landinir    '■  > 

Ian  ' 
I'" 

aini    111'-    I  ■ 
Southern  I' 

is  alM)Ut   tlir 

llii-    i..iitit     !'  ' 
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are  now  behind  to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  are 
the  Gabilan  JNIountains,  which  extend  from  the 
Pajaro  River  through  the  entire  county.  The 
range  increases  in  height  as  we  go  south,  and 
contains  immense  deposits  of  limestone  and  some 
quicksilver.  The  climate  from  Watsonville  to 
Salinas  is  like  that  of  San  Francisco,  modified 
because  further  south,  and  the  ocean  winds  are 
less  severe. 

Castroville,  109.7  miles,  is  4  miles  from 
Moss  Landing,  and  has  a  population  of  500. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  vicinity  now 
reaches  31)  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  barley  50 
bushels,  although  100  bushels  of  the  latter  have 
been  raised  to  the  acre.  Owing  to  the  fogs  and 
damp  winds,  corn  and  potatoes  are  gi-own  in  this 
region.  Considerable  game  is  shipped  during 
the  winter,  the  salt  marsh  affording  water-fowl, 
and  the  Gabilan  Mountains  quail  and  deer. 

Salinas,  117.6  miles,  is  the  county  town  of 
Monterey  County,  and  has  a  population  of  3000. 
Tliere  are  eight  church  organizations  and  about 
as  many  lodges  and  benevolent  orders.  It  is  the 
center  of  trade,  wealth,  and  commerce  for  Mon- 
terey County,  and  has  banks,  machine-shops, 
foundries,  flouring-mills,  and  factories. 

I  is  the  point  of  junction  for  the  Monterey  and 
Salinns  Valley  Railroad,  for  which  (and  the  town 
of  MontereyJ  see  under  the  a^jpropriate  head- 
ing. 

There  is  a  fine  hotel,  the  Abbott  House  ;  two 
papers  are  published  weekly,  the  Index  and  tlie 
Democrat.  Stages  leave  daily  for  Natividad,  a 
pleasant  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Gabilan 


Mountains,  six  miles  north-east  of  Salinas,  and 
for  New  Republic,  three  miles  east. 

Chualar,  128.5  miles,  is  a  new  town  in  the 
Salinas  Valley,  where  a  large  business  is  done  in 
raising  cattle  and  sheep. 

Gonzales,  134.5  miles,  is  another  new  and 
small  but  promising  town. 

Soledad,  142.9  miles,  is  the  present  termi- 
nus of  this  division,  and  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  this  fact.  Until  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Los  Angeles,  the  mails  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia went  to  Soledad  by  rail,  and  now  overland 
passengers  for  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs  here  take  stages  of  the  coast  line  for 
these  points.  These  stages  of  this  line  run  to 
Lowe's,  28  miles  ;  Solon,  40  miles;  Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs,  80  miles  ;  San  Luis  Obispo,  110 
miles  ;  Arroyo  Grande,  125  miles  ;  Guadaloupe, 
140  miles  ;  Santa  Barbara,  220  miles  ;  and  there 
connect  with  stages  for  San  Buena  Ventura,  30 
miles,  and  Newhall,  80  miles.  The  fare  is  about 
8  cents  a  mile. 

Another  stage  leaves  daily  for  Paradiso  Springs, 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Soledad.  They  are  in 
a  horseshoe-shaped  plateau  about  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley,  affording  a  charming  land- 
scape, and  with  curative  powers  becoming  quite 
celebrated.  The  four  springs  arc  of  soda,  sul- 
phur, chalybeate  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  potassi- 
um, and  vary  from  cold  to  118°  Fahrenheit. 
Game  is  abundant,  the  table  is  vvell  supplied,  the 
cottages  neat,  and  every  thing  combines  to  make 
this  as  popular  as  the  well-known  and  justly-cele- 
brated Paso  Robles. 


To  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Arizona 

Via  the  Southern   Pacific  Railroad  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


The  Vimlia  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  Goshen  to  Los  Angeles,  and  forms  the 
through  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  4  p.  m.,  via  Mar- 
tinez and  Antioch,  reaching  Lathrop  for  supper. 
At  this  point  the  Visalia  Division  begins,  and  ex- 
tends southward  up  the  San  .Joaquin  Valley. 

Morrano,  88.3  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  a  side  track  and  warehouse  for  shipping  grain. 

Mipon,  93  miles,  is  another  side  track  and 
small  station,  near  which  the  Stanislaus  River  is 
crossed. 

Salida,  96  miles,  is  a  similar  station  ;   and 

Modesto,  102.8  miles,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Stanislaus  (pronounced  Stan-is-law)  County.  In 
1870,  when  the  town  was  laid  out,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  name  it  after  the  late  Wm.  C.  Ralston, 
but  his  modesty  forbade ;  hence  the  name,  the 
Spanish  for  modesty.  It  has  a  population  of 
1500,  and  is  situated  near  the  Tuolumne  River. 


Ceres,  107.4  miles, 

Turlock,  115.9  miles, 

Cresset/,  12G  miles,  and 

At  water,  132.7  miles,  are  side  tracks  for 
shipping  grain. 

Between  Turlock  and  Cressey  the  Merced 
River  is  crossed,  flowing  down  and  out  of  the 
Yosemitc  Vallej*. 

Merced,  140.2  miles,  was  located  through 
the  exertion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  a  prominent 
land-owner,  soon  after  the  railroad  was  built,  and 
has  now  become  the  county  seat  of  Merced  Coun- 
ty, and  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley  otV«  Coulterville  or  Mariposa.  See  "Stage 
Routes  to  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees"  for  all 
information  concerning  travel  to  the  valley. 

The  large  hotel  on  the  left  of  the  road — the  El 
Capitan — was  erected  by  the  railroad  company 
to  provide  for  the  greater  comfort  of  tourists.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  structures  for  the 
purpose  outside  of  San  Francisco.      The  Court 
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House  is  a  credit  to  the  town  and  countv.  It 
cost  ^75,000,  and  is  the  best  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Artesian  wells  are  numerous.  In  one  of  Mr. 
Iloirnians  the  water  rises  to  within  ten  feet  of 
the  .surface  and  is  then  punii)ed  by  steam,  dis- 
charj;in<;  at  the  rate  of  30,000  gallons  every 
hour. 

There  are  two  weekly  papers,  the  San  Joaquin 
yalhif  AnjuA  and  the  Mcrred  ErprcM.  The 
])hiin,  especially  toward  the  river,  tm  miles  dis- 
tant, abounds  with  hare,  or  tlu  "  jackiiss  rabbit  '' 
{Ia'jiuk  Calir'onticu:*),  and  .Merced  is  the  starting- 
point  of  numerous  coursin<r  matches. 

Much  of  the  land  is  owned  in  large  tracts. 
One  of  the  farms  of  Miller  ife  Lux  is  near  this 
place.  It  is  uiiutii-nerni  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  fifteen  miles. 

In  two  years  they  built  on  it  780  miles  of 
fence,  costing  $800  a  mile.  On  this  ranch  are 
kept  150  .saddle-horses  ;  and  two  o.\en,  besides 
calves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are  killed  everj-  other 
day  for  the  workmen.  It  is  said  they  can  begin 
to  drive  cattle  at  Los  Angeles  and  stop  on  their 
own  land  every  night  until  they  reach  Sim  Fran- 
cisco. They  send  to  the  city  1800  o.xen  every 
month. 

Leaving  Merced,  we  cross  a  large  number  of 
sloughs  and  creeks,  but  all  iherta.M'  in  size  as  they 
go  toward  the  river,  and  finally  spread  out  over 
the  plain  or  sink. 

J^/ainnburffj  l."i().l  miles,  is  a  small  station 
on  Deadman's  (reek. 

Minturti^  l.")(5..")  miles,  is  another  small  sta- 
tiou,  not  far  from  Ash  Slough. 

lierenda,  100  miles,  is  also  a  new  railroail 
town.  Soon  alter  leaving  this  place  the  Fresno 
Iliver  is  crossed. 

Madera,  173.5  miles,  is  a  new  town, 
started  in  1876,  and  has  a  population  of  400.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  V-shaped  tlume,  53  miles 
long,  by  which  lumber  is  brought  along  the  Fres- 
no River  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Fresno  groves  of  Hig  Trees.  It  is  ownid  by  the 
California  Lumber  and  Flinue  ('omi)any.  The 
company  have  a  plaiiing-mill  at  .Madira.  The 
Fresno  Uiver  supplies  water  also  for  extensive  ir- 
rigation, and  tlie  ditches  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  railroad. 

Madera  will  soon  become  known  all  over  the 
\iorld,  because  from  it  nearly  all  tourists  will 
make  their  start  for  the  Yosemite  Valley.  (See 
"  Sta^e  Routes  to  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Ttpcs.'*) 
At  this  point  a  sleeping-car  is  detached  from  the 
train  leavintj  San  Francisco  at  4  r.  M..  and  r<»- 
mains  upon  a  siile  track  until  morning,  thus  in- 
suring a  full  night's  rest  and  refreshment. 

JiordeHf  170.3  miles,  is  a  town  of  200  peo- 
ple ;  the  surrounding  country  havinir  the  In-neflt 
of  the  water  brought  from  the  Fnsno  River.  Cot- 
tonwood  Creek    iiiav   be   notic.d  when   fille<l   by 


the  winter  rain«.     It  is  ctohm^  »firf  leaving  the 

station. 

Sycamorft  \f<.'iM  rr  i  -  -  '  •-  >  •  :• 
marks  the  «roH«iing  <if   • 

the   heail   of   nii\igatio.' ^  .,.. 

high  water  of  the  winter  neaMin. 

Fresno,   IM.  I    mih-     i-    th m-v  -.  .:  ..f 

Fresno  County,  with  a  j 
The  C«)urt  iloiuu-  i^  th<    , 
♦«0,000.     The  -)il  it  n»..,il,  ^.m^. 
l)e  secured  only  by  irrtiritiiin        \ 
Centerville,  in  the  f  ^-1. 

Two  weekly  u<  hcj    hm*, 

the  J'Yfjfno  K-r 

The  town  I. 

with   the    hur;. ...... ..,,.;    .....,;,.       - ,,,.     un; 

$1'20,000  jx-T  ye.ir.  an<l  the  receipts  for  {la'i.Mn. 
gers  and  f^reigiii  an-  $7o,tMHi  t  n, ,,■.;!, 

The  town  Ls  Uxated  on  .i 
plain,  l>etween  the  Kinir  an'i   -^ 
and  the  abuntiance  uf  water  fi- 
the  canals  built  untl  proje<'te<l  d< 
one  of  the  most   fruitful   uurtion-<  o.' 
State.     There  are  five  boteU,  the  priij 
the  Henry  IIou.sc. 

The  Cent  ml  Cdlifvmia  Cotonp  u  lor»lr<l  oo 
these    rich    land.-*,    wli<  r      ''  "        '  • 

shrubs,  and  alfalfa  i.H    . 

40  acres  eai'h  and  are  iM.iM  mi  ^mu.  iii-i.>iii.i- n.-, 
and  arc  worthy  the  attention  uf  Mltlcn  with 
email  means. 

Fou'h^r,  -jot.?  mile<», 

Kinf/simri/,  •il."i..2  miles,  and 

CroHS  Creek,  'J-M  :;  miles,  are  «m  .' 

King's  River,  whieli  in  erovw-d  ImIw 
bury  and  Cross  Creek,  hm-s  in  the  h. 
The    course    of  the     railroad    h«  ing     ,        . 
the  axis  of  the  Sierra.*,  tlie  tr  -   a  autct.-*- 

sion  of  magnificent  and  ever  \  irwa, 

Gosfien,  :  '     « 

Pan  tit  liiiiln 
f)f   the   Centr.ii         i    i' 
jiart  of  the  Snithern  I' 

at   Huron,  40   mile-*   w.    ;      .    ^ .   .  .» 

miles  arc  the  (Joahrn  I/icisiim  of  Ihc  Southern  pa- 
cific. 

On  (he  Go-HKN  tiuuton, 

ILtnt'ord  is  12.9  mil- s  fr^m  C.-hrr..  in  ^h*t 
is  called  the  Mu"»s«'l    Si  ' 

the  north  of  Tulare  I^»k 
richest  portions  of  the  .*^Ui:t.      Yi\c  i 
falfa  may  Iw  cut  durinir  th<»  x^mr      <  » 

to  a  height   of   tw 

yield  do<y«  not  e\.  • 

the  acre,     l*'.- 

Ijmt.Mfrr,  'J"  >.  i*  •  ocm  mk] 

promi-^ing  vi^. ..  ■ 

J/riulri,  it  J.'  '»  mile*  frt>m  Ofxhpn.  ami 

U'inm  40  mih-*.  All  the**'  an;  in  the  .¥«♦- 
Dtl  Siouijh  country.  Ilurua  is  the  tcrminu*  at 
])rescnt. 
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At  Ooshen  there  is  another  branch  railroad  to 
Vlxnlin.  It  is  only  seven  miles  long,  and  was 
built  by  the  people  of  Visalia,  the  principal  and 
county  town  of  Tulare  County. 

This  Visalia  Railroad  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  the  presi- 
dent and  manager  being  R.  E.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of 
Visalia. 

Visalia  is  an  old  town,  laid  out  shortly  after 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Americans. 
It  has  a  population  of  aboiit  2000  ;  one  of  the 
best  court  houses  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
south  of  Stockton  ;  six  hotels,  three  churches,  a 
substantial  bank,  several  mills,  gas  and  water 
works,  and  three  weekly  papers — the  Delta, 
Times,  and  Iron  Age.  A  United  States  land  of- 
fice is  located  here. 

Soon  after  leaving  Goshen,  there  is  a  tangent 
to  Lerdo — 50  miles — the  longest  piece  of  straight 
track  on  the  road. 

Tulare,  2;J9.6  miles  from  San  Francisco,  has 
a  population  of  nearly  1000,  and  a  round-house 
for  the  Tulare  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

It  is  an  important  point  for  shipping  wood  and 
wool.  The  eucalyptus-tree  may  be  seen  growing 
luxuriantly  wherever  planted. 

This  part  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  of- 
ten called  the  Tulare  Valley.  It  is  only  827  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  well  timbered.  The 
groves  of  beautiful  oaks  are  like  natural  parks  in- 
viting occupancy. 

Tulare  Lake  lies  south-west,  is  nearly  circular 
in  form,  30  miles  long,  and  covers  an  area  of  700 
square  miles.  It  abounds  in  fish  and  water-fowl. 
After  leaving  Tulare,  the  railroad  crosses  Tulare 
Rivei',  a  narrow  channel,  and  reaches 

Tipton,  250  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  the  character  of  the  laud  changes,  the 
groves  disap]iearing. 

Alila,  2U2  miles, 

Delano,  270.8  miles,  and 

Posa,  282  1  miles,  are  small  stations  on  the 
great  plain  ;    and 

Lerdo,  290.1  miles,  is  a  station  of  the  same 
character,  bvit  the  shipping-point  for  the  Buena 
Vista  Oil  Worhs,  about  40  miles  south-west.  The 
oil  region  does  not  bid  fair  to  rival  Pennsylva- 
nia's, but  Californians  are  always  looking  for 
new  and  rich  developments.  Lerdo  is  the  pro- 
posed point  of  junction  with  the  branch  of  the 
Northern  Division,  now  built  to  Soledad,  to  be 
extended  through  the  Polonio  Pass. 

Near  tiie  next  station  the  railroad  crosses 
King's  River,  flowing  from  the  high  Sierras  and 
the  glaciers  of  Mounts  Tyndall  anil  Whitney,  and 
running  south  in  these  high  Sierras  from  these 
peaks  directly  east  of  Visalia  until  east  of  Shm- 
ner.  After  flowing  a  long  distance  to  the  west, 
the  river  turns  to  the  north  and  flows  into  Tulare 
Lake. 


Where  the  Kern  River  leaves  the  mountains 
and  turns  toward  the  ])lain  is  Walker's  Pass 
(through  the  Sierras),  thence  a  road  north  to 
Owen's  Lake,  into  which  a  river  of  the  same 
name  flows.  The  lake  is  about  20  miles  long  and 
10  wide. 

Sumner,  302.5  miles,  is  a  busy  point,  with 
a  population  of  about  800.  It  is  the  depot  for 
Bahersjield,  the  principal  town  in  what  is  called 
the  Kern  Va.llei/,  and  county  town  of  Kern  County. 
Kern  Valley,  like  Tulare,  is  a  part  of  the  San  Jo- 
aquin. The  land  is  a  rich  sedimentary  deposit. 
In  this  valley  are  the  most  extensive  irrigat- 
ing canals  and  ditches  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
Some  are  40  miles  long  and  275  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  deep.  A  system  has  also  been  adopted  to 
reclaim  swamp  lands  in  the  valley,  by  which 
05,000  acres  will  be  brought  into  market.  On  all 
these  lands  water  is  abundant,  and  two  crops  can 
be  raised  each  year.  Sweet  potatoes  are  found 
weighing  24  pounds  each,  alfalfa  producing 
seven  crops  of  from  one  to  two  tons  each  to  the 
acre,  and  corn  producing  from  60  to  120  bushels 
per  acre  ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried,  producing  400  pounds  to  the  acre. 

On  one  of  the  farms  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Livermore,  of 
San  Francisco,  two  artesian  wells,  2G0  and  300 
feet  deep,  send  water  12  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  discharge  each  through  a  seven- 
inch  pipe  from  3000  to  4000  gallons  per  hour  ; 
3500  acres  are  in  alfalfa.  Mr.  Livermore  has  a 
dairy  of  300  cows,  a  large  apiary,  and  4000  stock 
cattle,  besides  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

One  of  the  plows  used,  the  "  Great  Western," 
is  the  largest  in  the  v/orld,  and  requires  eighty 
oxen  with  a  ton  of  chains  and  a  ton  of  ox  yokes 
to  use  it,  and  cuts  a  furrow  five  feet  wide,  and,  if 
necessary,  three  feet  deep,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  a  day.  Another  plow,  "  Sampson,"  a  lit- 
tle smaller,  requires  from  30  to  40  mules  for  use 
in  ditching. 

Messrs.  Carr  &  Haggin,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
a  number  of  ranches  in  this  valley,  and  on  them 
40,000  sheep. 

One  man  raised  18,000  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes — 
350  bushels — to  tlie  acre.  One  half  acre  of  sweet 
potatoes  yielded  $150. 

One  man  moved  on  40  acres  of  land  April  26th, 
1877,  and  on  November  1st,  1877,  had  grown  and 
sold  $2000  wortii  of  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins. 
But  it  is  said  to  l)e  hot  and  malarious  about  Bakers- 
field,  the  mercury  standing  at  110°  and  120"  for 
days  in  succession. 

Tile  town  of  Bakersfield  has  a  population  of 
about  1000,  good  public  liuildings,  a  bank,  two 
weekly  paj)ers,  the  Cuurier-Calijornian  and  the 
Gazette. 

At  Sumner  the  grade  begins  for  ascending  the 
Sierras,  but  just  before  reaching  Pampa  there  is  a 
descent  of  about  80  feet  to  cross  Basin  Creek  (so 
named  from  Walker's  Basin  on  the  east),  after 
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whicli  tlic^  asciTit  is  rL-sumod  and  the  roml  soon 
follows  Cilicntc  Creek,  crostiin;^  and  rerrossing 
it  u  iiuinlicr  of  times. 

l*amim,  ;n7..")  miles,  is  a  small  station. 

Caliente,  ;J24.H  miles,  has  an  elevation  of  12!)0 
feet.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  C'aliente  and 
Teliachapi  creeks.  The  a.xis  of  the  Sierras  runs 
.south-west  about  20  miles  from  C'aliente  to  Te- 
jon  (Tay-hone)  l*ass.  C'aliente  was  lon<;  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Tulare  Division,  and 
sta<,'es  ran  from  this  point  to  the  railroad  20 
miles  north  of  Los  An<,'iles.  It  is  now  the  ship- 
])in^-point  for  eonsiderahle  freiLfht. 

iStaLTcs  leave  daily  for  Ilavilah,  25  miles,  and 
Kernville,  4.">  miles,  lioth  in  Ki-rn  County  and 
north-east  of  thia  station.  The  population  is 
onlv  lOU. 


Teharhnpi  Pa.ss. 

The  Teharhapi  Creek  flows  down  the  mountain 
from  the  south-east,  and  at  Calieiiteonu  can  look 
directly  up  the  Tehaeha])i  Cafiou  for  ?ome  dis- 
tance. 

As  one  approached  the  station,  ho  saw  the  rail- 
road on  the  rit,dit  only  a  short  distance  away  ;  and 
on  leavinjrthe  station,  the  train  bends  around  the 
few  houses  and  <joes  down  the  creek,  but  it  con- 
tinues and  increa.ses  its  steep  and  wond<rful  (limb. 
For  twenty  miles  the  jjrade,  including;  curvatine, 
is  110  feet  to  the  mile.  So  accurately  and  con- 
stantly are  the  grades  and  curvatures  adju-^ted 
to  one  another,  with  reference  to  obtainini,'  a  uni- 
form traction,  that  the  whole  is  a  j)iece  of  work 
not  only  unitpie  in  plan  but  unsurpassed  in  exe- 
cution. A  writer  of  world-wide  travel  calls  it  a 
remarkable  trium]>h  of  en!,dneerinff  .science,  and 
.says.  "  I  know  of  nothins,'  lik<'  it.  unhss  it  be  the 
road  over  the  Styrian  Alps  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  ; 
and  even  there,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  track 
does  not  literally  cross  itself."  Prof.  CJeorge 
Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
.says  it  is  not  e(pialed  by  any  railroad  enL'incer- 
ing  he  has  seen  in  AuK-rica  or  Europe.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  genius  and  perfection  that  will  give 
lasting  honor  to  Coloneldeorge  K.  Clray,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  road,  and  tt)  his  ctlii  lent  a.«isist- 
ant,  William  Hood,  Usq.,  by  wlionj  all  plan.s, 
suggestions,  and  directions  v.ero  faithfully  car- 
ried out. 

Cajie  Horn,  on  the  Central  Pacific,  pre.sented 
no  (liliieulty  to  be  compared  vith  the  Teliachapi. 
To  overeoine  the  former  was  an  act  of  etairage, 
but  requiring  far  le.ss  ingenuity  and  .skill  than  to 
build  successfully  ami  economically  in  this  «li  lil<-. 

But  the  tourist  will  prefer  to  see  for  him.self. 
and  his  attention  will  be  divided  between  tin 
work  and  the  scenery  of  the  canon.  The  latt.r 
is  not  majestic,  like  that  on  the  American  Hiver, 
but  <iuite  pictures^jue  and  often  grand. 
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An  occasional  pine  is  now  seen,  and  as  the  al- 
titude increases  they  will  become  more  numer- 
ous. 

As  one  looks  back  down  the  canon,  he  may  see 
the  top  of  Breckenbridge  Mountain.  It  was  hid 
at  Caliente,  but  has  now  crawled  up  into  view. 
The  old  stage-road  is  crossed  and  recrossed,  and 
at  length  the  railroad  crosses  the  Tehachapi 
Creek  itself.  Oil  to  the  right  we  have  a  pretty 
view  of  Bear  JVIountain,  a  peak  of  the  Sierras. 
It  is  snow-crowned  late  in  the  spring. 

The  track  then  curves,  making  the  "  Twitty 
Creek  Bend,"  from  which,  in  clear  atmosphere, 
one  may  look  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
San  Joat^uin  Valley,  off  hundreds  of  miles  to- 
wards San  Francisco. 

We  recross  the  Tehachapi  Creek,  just  as  we 
approach 

Iveene,  338  miles.  It  is  a  small  station. 
Around  it  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
the  mountain  scenery,  but  the  view  is  not  exten- 
sive or  sublime.  On  the  right  of  Keene  is  that 
familiar  friend.  Bear  Mountain,  heavily  timbered. 
It  appeared  often  along  the  road,  and  at  Caliente 
seemed  as  near  as  it  now  does. 

Then  crossing  and  almost  immediately  recross- 
ing  the  creek,  the  road  makes  a  long  curve  to 
the  right,  turns  again  sharply  to  the  left  to  pass 
through  tunnel  9  and  pass  around  the  Loop. 

The  road-bed  is  no  long<;r  far  above  the  creek, 
and  how  to  ascend  without  ex])cnding  millions 
for  long  tunnels  was  the  problem  the  Loop  solved. 
Here  the  canon  of  the  Tehacliapi  has  widened, 
and  in  it  there  is  a  conical-shaped  hill.  Beneath 
this  the  train  goes  through  tunnel  9,  and  emerg- 
ing it  curves  to  the  left  and  climbs  this  same  hill 
and  crosses  the  track,  with  a  difference  in  eleva- 
tion of  77.46  feet.  Tunnel  9  is  426.2  feet  long  ; 
the  loop-line  is  3794.7  feet  ;  the  curvature,  300^ 
52'  ;  the  limit  of  curvature,  10°  ;  and  the  radius, 
573.7  feet.  Then,  by  a  fill  of  150,000  cubic  yards, 
the  road  passes  from  the  peak  around  which  it 
curved  over  to  the  wall  of  the  caiion,  and  is 
again  far  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Or  sup- 
jiosc  one  starts  with  the  civil  engineer  to  go  down 
the  mountain.  He  can  not  descend  as  rapidly  as 
the  creek  tumbles  over  the  rocks,  and  he  reaches 
the  narrow  part  of  the  canon,  but  can  not  get 
down  where  his  road  can  follow  it.  So  he  drops 
it  down  by  means  of  the  loop,  and  for  saving 
money  "  there's  millions  in  it." 

In  curving  around  tlie  hill,  after  passing 
through  tunnel  9,  and  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  hill,  there  is  a  heavy  cut  that  required  much 
blasting,  and  here  were  used  the  largest  blasts 
exploded  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  larger  than 
any  used  on  the  Central  Pacific. 

The  best  view  of  the  Loop  is  had  just  before 
entering  tunnel  10,  by  looking  back  down  the 
canon.  Five  lines  of  railroad  are  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  caQon.     Between  tunnels  10  and 


11,  and  just  before  entering  tunnel  11,  one  may 
see  on  the  right  the  top  of  a  lofty  peak,  covered 
with  brush,  but  without  trees.  Call  it  after  your- 
self, or  the  "  enterprising  newsboy,"  or  what  you 
choose,  for  it  has  no  name. 

After  passing  tunnel  11  the  train  has  reached 

Gird  I'd,  343.8  miles.  It  is  a  small  station. 
The  old  stage-road  comes  near,  but  it  is  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cafion.  It  looks  as  if  the 
summit  was  close  at  hand,  but  it  is  nearly  nine 
miles  away.  The  open  country  is  an  indication 
of  its  approach,  but  numerous  spurs  of  trouble- 
some rock  must  yet  be  pierced  with  tunnels  ;  and 
these  too  have  all  been  timbered  with  the  cedars 
of  Oregon. 

Tunnels  12  and  13  are  almost  continuous,  and 
14  only  far  enough  distant  to  open  your  guide- 
book, and  so  you  continue  to  alternate  in  light 
and  darkness,  on  the  solid  rock  and  deep  ravines. 
The  creek  below  is  gradually  approaching.  It  is 
crossed  and  recrossed,  once  on  a  high  trestle.  In 
the  tunnels  and  rocks  and  ravines  we  still  have  a 
country  as  rugged  as  any  railroad  builders  need 
care  to  face. 

At  length  the  tunnels  are  all  passed  and  the 
canon  begins  to  widen,  showing  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  summit.  The  road  is  no  longer  in 
Tehachapi  Canon,  but  in  Tehachapi  Valley. 

The  stage  and  rail  road  are  side  by  side.  When 
the  hot  sun  of  summer  has  burned  up  every  thing 
else,  here  may  be  seen  prettily-colored  patches  of 
vegetation.  It  is  the  tar-weed,  and  will  stick  to 
one's  boots  as  it  does  to  the  noses  of  the  cattle. 

At  last  the  station  called 

Tehachapi  Surmnit,  350.2  miles,  is  reach- 
ed, but  the  highest  point,  or  the  summit,  is  about 
two  miles  beyond,  or  south.  This  station  is  the 
nearest  one  to  the  summit.  About  two  miles  to 
the  right  is  the  old  town  of  Tehachapi,  with  about 
twenty  houses.  It  is  on  the  old  stage-road,  but 
the  new  town  will  eventually  outrival  it. 

On  the  broad  top  of  the  range  and  down  the 
sides  sheep  find  nutritious  pasture.  About  five 
miles  away  is  a  marble  quarry,  and  on  this  ridge 
there  is  also  a  little  placer-mining. 

The  summit  ai)pears  like  a  broad  plain.  The 
highest  elevation  is  402G  feet.  On  the  broad  pla- 
teau and  on  the  right  of  the  road  there  is  a  small 
lake,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it 
was  not  salt.  Digging  down  a  few  inches  around 
its  shores  reaches  rock  salt. 

The  water  has  never  been  known  to  flow  out  of 
this  lake  and  off  the  summit.  White  Rock  Creek, 
erroneously  laid  down  on  some  maps  as  flowing 
out  on  the  plains  near  Mojave,  empties  when 
flowing  at  all  into  this  lake. 

From  tlie  little  "divide,"  crossed  just  south 
of  the  lake,  the  road  descends  toward  Cameron's 
Cafion,  and  follows  this  out  of  the  mountain. 

Cfimeron,  359.4  miles,  is  a  small  station. 
About  half  a  mile  from  this  the  road  enters  the 
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canon,  with  walls  from  .KK)  to  700  fi-ct  \\\\i\\  on  the 
south  and  very  much  liiyhiT  on  the  north. 

'iliis  canon  is  of  p«cuiiar  intcn-st,  hcin^  an 
fartli(j\iake  crack  more  than  live  inilis  lonj,'. 
Stoppinj^  to  examine  niintitely  tl>e  general  slo|>e 
of  the  mountains,  the  strata,  or  the  walls  would 
be  inconvenient,  hut  repay  one  who  can  do  so. 
After  (Tossinj,^  the  Mojave  IMain.s  near  Alpine  an- 
other earth(]uake  crack,  and  of  recent  ori^'in.  is 
unmistakaiily  recorded.  The  Sj)auish-hayonet  \& 
abundant  in  the  canon.  i 

JV«</<'««,  304.  ()  miles,  is  a  Bmnll  station  in  the 
canon.  A  stream  of  water  runs  down  the  caflon, 
and  it  api>ears  as  if  the  winter  rains  would  carry 
oil  the  road-bod,  but  it  is  10  or  12  feet  above  hiyh 
water. 

On  leaving  the  canon,  the  water  channel  con- 
tinues to  the  left  of  the  road  a  mile  or  two  and 
there  sinks,  leaving  when  dry  white  jjatches  of 
alkali  and  salt.  Leaving  the  canon,  the  road 
cvnves  to  the  right  and  approaches  the  first  sta- 
tion on  the  plains. 

Here  a  new  object  of  interest  appears  in  the 
Yucca  Draconis.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  plains, 
and  for  miles  along  the  road  will  attract  atten- 
tion. It  is  palm-like,  and  often  called  a  "  jialm" 
and  "cactu.s, "  but  it  is  ntUtKr.  It  is  a  yucca, 
and  a  remarkable  tree.  It  is  exogenous,  and 
grows  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  has  a  trunk 
18  or  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  terminates  in 
stumpy  branches,  each  having  at  the  extreme  end 
a  tuft  of  dagger-shajx'd  leaves.  Out  of  each 
bunch  of  foliage  grows  a  panicle  of  blossoms  with 
greenish  petals  bearing  large  seed-vessels,  but  not 
remarkable  for  either  beaiity  or  fragrance.  How 
often  each  tree  blossoms  is  not  known,  but  not 
every  year,  and  some  say  once  in  four  years. 
The  trunk  has  niunerous  layers  of  libers,  which 
run  spirally,  and  each  layer  is  at  an  angle  to  the 
next. 

The  bark  is  removed,  and  the  truul-  nwd  for 
making  paper.  It  is  crushed  into  a  pulj)  at  Ra- 
venna, a  station  in  the  Suledad  Canon,  and  the 
pulp  taken  to  a  mill  near  San  JosC  and  manufac- 
tured. Experts  have  pronounced  it  adapted  for 
making  a  suj)erior  class  of  bank-note  jmper  of 
great  durability. 

Mojave,  370.2  milp.%  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Tulare  and  also  the  Mojave  Divi.sion.  It  is  the 
only  eating-station  between  the  San  Joaijuin  Val- 
ley and  hos  Angeles,  and  butter,  milk,  and  all 
provisions  must  be  transjMJrted  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  water  is  carried  in  i)i|)e.^  from  a 
S])ring  near  Cameron  station,  ten  miles  away. 

Hesiaes  the  hotel,  there  arc  several  stores, 
some  shops  and  residiMices.  The  railroad  com- 
j)anv  has  a  round-house  for  fifteen  engines,  n  nia- 
(hine-shop,  and  a  large  freight  warehouse. 
Freight  wagons  are  always  on  hiin<l  to  unload 
bullion  and  carry  supi)lies  to  Darwin,  100  miles. 
Lone  riiie,  Ceno  Gordo,  and  ludeiK-nUcucc,  1G8 
19 


miles,  dire<tly  north  in   InjoCountj.    Th«  Ccrru 
<iordo   Fni^'hting   Cuni|mny   alone    employ   700 

hf ad  of  horMs. 

Stages  li-av<'  .>Iojnv»»   evi  rv  nili.r    il-iv  f<.r    I»r.i-. 
win,    lOrt   mile-*,  (  erro   ' 
I'ine,    \ATt   niilen,    and    lii      , 

Stage  fare,  about  20  centjt  a  tniie.  'IIhim'  pi  n:*- 
extend  (nKtward  im  fur  aA  1)k-  «yv  <-an  r<  >•  u. 
and  on  tlw  west  there  in  a  Mniiciri  le  of  nt^Ain- 
tains.  The  heated  hand  <-aUJu-«  the  wirHi  Ut  ni*h 
furiously,  and  early  in  the  hiMory  of  iIm  r'  ••! 
"  Mojave  zephyr"  wan  a  Will  flx<-<l  Urtn.  Vi  u. 
Mojave  it  i«  only  alK>ut  T.*»  nijh-*  Uti'iM 
(ajon  I'a.ss.  Mojave  ih  the  jMiint  of  ■: 
of  the  projxced  Thirty-tifth  I'Mrnlli  I  n.iii,  -ui- 
veyed  to  the  Colorado  River  at  "Thf  Ntt-Ule«," 
2.i4  miles  east. 

This  survey  crr)*.***^!  the  ulnk  of  tin-  M'  • 
River  at  an  altitude  of  J»60  feet,  aiwl  tro*<i4-<»  ttur 
Providence  .Mountaina  via  CSreoitv  i'aw  at  an  t-le- 
vation  of  31t3.'>  feet. 

The  All.ii,tir  and  Pnrifir  Jtnilrxnd  O  •  i 

also  a  charter  from   San    FrancuMo  to 
rado,    followini;  the  coast    to  the    mouih  •  : 
Santa   Clara   River,  thence    cairt  to  buli-tla*!  1.    -. 
and  across  the  de»*ert  to  the  Colorado. 

The  course  to  Im-  now  follow  e*!  from  Mojarr  u 
nearly    south.        The     Yucca    I)r 
abundant.       Numerous    butte*.  hi. 

liigh,    are  seen.     They    are   of   m*;;    >.. 

sandstone  rock,  showing  that  the  rountrj  in  not 
volcanic.  The  hiu'heM  are  on  iIk-  ri>iht.  It  u 
(piite  probabli-  that  these  arc  the  pcaL»  of  a  aub 
merged  mountain  chain. 

Olvi*t*rr,  37(>.H  mile-*,  l"  named  a  Mai  ion,  ImI 
there  is  neither  hou>e  nor  hide  tmek  ;  and 

Sand  Crrek,  8M  mile-*.    i.h  aU<>  «ln  nry.      Rut 
water  i.s  only  a   few   feel    b«  low    th<'  mrfji.  .•    nnd 
\his  |K'ctdiarity  extends  over  I 
and  promis«-H  well  for  futun    .. 
the  ])laiDi<  furnish  a  vulual>li-  i-r<-  ■ 
abound  with  bum  h  and  other  n»i' 
In  the  sprirjL' of  tlw  \"  •'    •>  ; 

and     mo->t     brautiful  '■■ 

e(|ualed   by  any  oth<r  j. _  '■■    '- 

found  in  California. 

Hetwein  S;uid   Creek    axxl    T  in<  i-t' r    th.    n    d 
Wpins  to  awend.  the  h>we*t  • 
feet,  alniut  six  niile«  south  oi 

OfT  t«>  the  lift  there  wini*  lo  U  mi  «j>  ; -li.  ,  it 
is  sand  and  alkali,  and  the  weUkoown  •■nur»|J« 
of  the  <li'"<ert." 

jMUctrntt^r,  son  mile*.  U  only  a  ride  Irark. 

AlM)Ut  lialf  a  mile  north  of  ih'  ...  - 

the  road  jmv««-H   through  a  rut  of 
rock,  and  after  the  cut  conK-*  a  I...    ■.    ;..-    --i--- 
material. 

This     is    th'*     u.iv,<     >,f     nn     (  irthotl.tkr    miMM    ID 

IKOM.  anil  th-  '«» 

jilaeci*  juuiiM.r  :  ,  <i  yet 

erect. 
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The  Yucca  Gloriosa,  which  disappeared  in  Ca- 
meron's Caiion,  now  reappears  and  is  seen  nearly 
all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles. 

Alpine,  40o.9  miles,  a  side  track,  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 
This  range  directly  ahead  is  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  other  side  of 
these  mountains  will  be  seen  from  Los  Angeles. 
This  range  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  San  Gabriel, 
Mountains,  and  on  the  west  the  range  connects 
with  the  San  Fernando  Mountains  at  the  San 
Fernando  Pass.  Ascending  from  Alpine  to  the 
summit,  and  looking  back  and  to  the  left,  there  is 
a  beautiful  view  of"  the  Mojave  Plains  and  the 
mountains  we  crossed. 

The  maximum  grade  is  116  feet.  The  sum- 
mit of  Soledad  Pass  has  an  elevation  of  3211 
feet. 

Acton,  41.1. 6  miles,  is  a  side  track.  The  road 
follows  the  Santa  Clara,  an  open  valley  from  the 
summit  nearly  to  Ravenna,  where  the  valley  nar- 
rows and  continues  as  the  Soledad  Canon  to  and 
beyond  Lang.  The  Soledad  is  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged canon,  a  "  Robber's  Roost,"  but  was  never 
the  home  of  that  notorious  outlaw,  Tiburcio  Vas- 
quez.  This  murderous  chief  had  his  head-quarters 
near  Elizabeth  Lake,  about  25  miles  north-west 
of  Alpine,  and  he  ranged  all  over  the  mountains 
of  Southern  California. 

Jfarewua,  419.3  miles,  a  small  station  and 
cluster  of  houses  ocupied  by  Mexicans.  Here  is 
the  mill  in  which  the  Yucca  Draconis  is  crushed 
to  a  pulp  preparatory  to  its  shipment  to  a  paper- 
mill  near  San  Jos6.  No  one  will  be  likely  to 
travel  long  in  California  and  not  see  the  California- 
quail  {h)phortyx  Califomkus)  ;  but  if  any  one 
has  failed,  he  may  surely  see  them  in  this  canon, 
for  they  find  a  secure  home  in  these  impenetrable 
thickets.  The  plume,  or  crest,  has  from  three  to 
six  feathers,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
will  probably  be  erect,  though  it  is  often  low- 
ered, falling  over  the  bill.  This  quail  always 
roosts  on  trees. 

The  plumed  or  "mountain  quail"  {Ore^rtyx 
Pictux),  with  a  crest  of  two  feathers  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  is  never  found  south  of  the 
Tejon  (Tay-hone)  Pass. 

Deer  and  bear  are  also  plentiful  in  these  moun- 
tains. Before  leaving  Ravenna,  the  side  hills  on 
the  right  may  be  seen  honeycombed  with  tun- 
nels, built  during  a  brief  but  wild  mining  ex- 
citement. There  is  a  little  placer-mining  carried 
on  by  the  Mexicans,  who  farm  on  a  small  scale 
during  the  summer,  and  mine  on  the  same  scale 
during  the  wet  season. 

Between  Ravenna  and  Lang  are  tunnels  18  and 
19,  the  walls  of  the  canon  900  feet  high,  the 
mountains  much  higher,  and  some  of  the  crooked- 
est  and  most  jncturesque  country  on  the  road.  It 
was  in  this  region,  half  a  mile  east  of  Lang, 
where  the  "  last  spike"  was  driven,   September 


5th,  1876,  which  completed  the  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Lang,  427.8  miles,  is  a  small  station. 

The  valley  grows  wider,  and  we  soon  find  a 
"stock  country."  As  we  reach  Newhall,  the 
road  leaves  the  main  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
turns  up  the  south  fork  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River  and  follows  this  nearly  to  Andrews. 

Neivhall,  437.9  miles,  is  a  stage  station  where 
stages  connect  daily  for  San  Buena  Ventura,  50 
miles  ;  Santa  Barbara,  80  miles,  and  there  con- 
necting with  the  coast  line  of  stages  for  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Pass  Robles,  and  Soledad.  Local  fares, 
about  10  cents  a  mile. 

This  station  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grazing 
country. 

Andrews,  441.5  miles,  a  small  station.  Here 
are  two  refineries  for  crude  petroleum,  which  is 
found  in  papng  quantities  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  oil  region  of  California  may  be  traced  in  a 
line  almost  straight  from  Watsonville,  in  Mon- 
terey County,  through  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties  into  Los  Angeles  County  at  San  Fer- 
nando, and  thence  on  to  San  Bernardino.  The 
road  now  leaves  the  south  fork  of  the  river  and 
turns  up  the  canon,  in  which  the  north  portal  of 
the  San  Fernando  Tunnel  is  situated. 

The  Sierra  de  San  Fernando  Mountains  are  now 
directly  ahead.  There  was  no  practicable  pass, 
hence  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  in  America  — 
6967  feet — in  which  the  lamps  will  be  needed  to 
keep  away  gloomy  thoughts,  for  nine  minutes  are 
spent  by  all  trains  in  passing  through  it.  The 
Hoosac  is  the  only  tunnel  in  America  of  greater 
length.  This  tunnel  is  approached  on  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  IIG  feet,  and  at  the  north  end  has 
an  elevation  of  1479  feet.  In  the  tunnel  the 
grade  is  37  feet,  descending  southward.  It  is 
timbered  from  end  to  end,  although  cut  through 
rock.  At  the  south  mouth  of  the  timnel  we  find 
the  station  called 

San  Fernando  Tunnel,  444.4  miles. 

The  descending  grade  now  increases,  and  we 
drop  down  as  we  go  south  110  feet  per  mile  for 
about  five  miles,  down  the  San  Fernando  Creek, 
and  the  country  opens  into  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

San  Fernando,  449.6  miles.  Two  miles 
east  is  the  old  mission  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  State.  It  is  well  pre- 
served, and  its  gardens  beautifully  kept.  The 
building  is  locked,  but  the  keys  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  like  an  oasis 
to  one  who  rides  on  horseback  over  the  country. 

Interesting  specimens  of  cactus  are  on  all  sides. 
It  is  one  of  the  Opuntias,  sometimes  called  the 
pad  cactus,  and  grows  twenty  feet  high.  Near 
San  Fernando,  at  the  Tehunga  Wash,  are  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  Agave  Americana,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  agaves.     It  is  the  maguay 
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of  the  Mexicans,  rommonly  call«>*!  th*  Amprif-tn 
t.     It' Is   f 
mia,  but 

l:r     ..•».:  .    -]..._.-  "  .'icd    l>-3V.-i.  .w  >•  .  v.-   T 

thu*  bre^ifolia  of  thf  r.  ;.'.  .n.     The  flu 
shoots  up  from  20  to  :iO  ft--t. 

Petrokum  is  found  in  Rice  Canon,  not  far 
away,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  general  diffu- 
sion of  oil  underlying  all  this  San  Fernando  dis- 
trict. 

Srpulveda,  462.1  miles,  is  a  side  track  on  the 
bank  of  the  Los  Angeles  River,  which  the  road 
cro<5e>  nt-ar  the  depot. 

lAts   AngeieSf  470.7  mDes.     Here    2r«>    1-- 
cated,    near   the  deptot,  the    shops   of   • 
road   company  —  quite  a  town   of    th 
It   is  the    metropolitan  city  of    .^ 
fomia.  with  a  population  of  about  ! 
whole-sale    and    retail    stores,    'hop-      rir. :    :  -.>  - 
tori'-,  and  hoteb.     Of  the  Latter  the  Pico  and 
the  St.  Charles  are  first  clavs.     It  ha-=  —   -      -  - 
ing  edifices  and  block*  of  line  builci     . 

daily   and    -^  v, ':    rr .    V  -.-   '.  --r-:.      1,,.    ,.,.... 

t!i»-  .•"■•'-.  .'  li^iubliean—catM- 

\si-:  over  r.  ~  mia. 

The  city  was  founded  September  4th,  17*^1 
situated  on  the  Los  Angeles  River,  30  mile*  :': 
iu  mouth,  and  in  a  large  valley  that  fronks  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  :  and   has   two  rival  harbors, 
"Wilmington  and  Santa  Monica.     The  area  of  the 
city  embraces  six  square  mik-s.     The  full  narr)« 
of  the  city  b  P^uUo  de  la  Beina  de  k-t  Ar. 
^•*  Town  of  the  Queen  of  the  Anireb"i.     1'- 
ev.;  rv  point  of  the  city  the  f ■ .      ■ 
•  -:•    ially  when  the  Sierra  31^ 
in  the  background.     It  b  the  r  ..       .  .  ■ 
Southcpi  California,  and  has  already  roaJs  ex- 
tending in  five  directions. 

It  b  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bbhop.  and 
has  a  cathedral  which  b  the  finest  churrh  T.::   ;- 
ing  out-nde  of  San  Franf  isoo.     The  w-vtr . 
inent    Protestant    der.    ::  ::  it:   r-    ]..:■•■■ 
tioDS,  including  thv  '' 
EpiscopaL     The  Roi 
located  here,  and  the  sbttrs  ol'  CL.. 
seminary;  and  besides  these  there  i- 
institute  and  good  public  schoob. 

There  b  also  a  public  library,  an  orcani7-«l  fire 
department,  and  the  city  '.-     . 
water,  awl  has  street  railr 
center  in  every  direrti'n.      i:    \^ 
and  the  capital  of  (aiifrnia  by  tht  ' 
gress  in  1836,  and  raptured  by  the  I  .        .  .~    ..   - 
forces  under  Commodore  Stockton  and  General 
Kearney  in  1846. 

It  b  celebratt-d  for  a  m' 
f<--rtile  soil,  the  luiuri  ir.r 

fruits  and  flow.-r*,  ;>•  .dact  pnxiucta  oi 

its  vineyards  an«l  or  .: 

Lea\Tng  Los  Ancii-  ->  i'-r  Arizona,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  depot,  the  road  turns  ea»t  and  re- 
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constituting    about    one    fourth    of    the    whole 
people. 

Spadra,  29.3  miles,  is  just  500  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  a  town  of  a  few  houses. 

Potnona.  32.8  miles,  is  a  pretty  town  of  500 
people,  with  luxurious  vegetation.  Artesian  wells 
supply  water  for  the  town  and  for  irrigation.  A 
reservoir  holding  3,000,000  gallons  is  connected 
with  the  works. 

Cucamotigtiy  42.3  miles,  is  only  a  signal  sta- 
tion, near  a  ranch  of  the  same  name  famed  for  its 
wines. 

liincon  settlement  is  ten  miles  south,  irrigated 
by  the  Santa  Ana  River.  This  river  rises  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  San  Bernardino  River.  Its  waters 
irrigate  numerous  colonies,  among  them  River- 
side, Santa  Ana,  Orange,  and  Anaheim. 

Colton,  57.5  miles,  is  named  after  General 
D.  D.  Colton,  the  vice-president  of  the  road. 
Trains  going  east  stop  here  for  supper,  and  com- 
ing west  stop  for  breakfast.  It  has  only  200 
people,  but  a  busy  set,  for  it  is  the  depot  for  San 
Bernardino  on  the  north  and  Riverside  on  the 
south,  and  is  itself  the  seat  of  a  promising  col- 
ony. Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  free 
from  all  malarial  influences,  and  has  probably 
as  desirable  a  climate  for  invalids  as  any  place  on 
the  coast. 

Colton  is  the  seat  of  a  new  and  promising  col- 
ony, one  having  20,000  acres  of  land  divided 
into  farms  of  10  acres  and  upward.  Another, 
the  Slova  Mountain  Colony,  adjoins  the  town, 
and  has  tine  soil  and  pure  water  from  Mix's  Ranch. 

Tiie  railroad  company  has  large  warehouses  to 
accommodate  the  freight  from  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside.  Stages  connect  with  all  trains 
for  these  two  towns.  Fare  to  San  Bernardino,  50 
cents  ;  to  Riverside,  75  cents.  Near  the  station 
on  the  left  is  Slova  Mountain,  from  which  marble 
is  obtained. 

lUoerdde  is  7  miles  south-west  of  Colton.  It 
has  2000  people,  three  churches,  and  good 
seliools,  and  8000  acres  of  choice  agricultural 
land  supplied  with  aljundant  water  for  irrigation. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  climate  that  are  found 
in  the  San  Bernardino  V.alley,  and  its  dry  air 
gives  it  a  claim  to  be  called  the  "Asthmatic's 
Paradise. ' '  With  mountains  on  nearly  every  side, 
its  situation  is  beautiful. 

Twenty  miles  south-west  are  the  Temesml 
Warm  Springs,  on  a  plateau  of  Temescal  jMoun- 
tain,  1500  feet  above  a  valley  of  the  same  name. 
Frost  is  not  known  at  this  place,  owing  to  a  belt 
of  warm  air  in  which  the  springs  are  found. 

San  Bernardino,  4  miles  north  of  Colton,  is  the 
county  town  of  San  Bernardino  Coimty,  and  has 
a  population  of  (iOOO,  two  banks,  fo\u-  churches, 
good  hotels,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Nordhoil  says  it  has  a  climate  in  winter 
preferable  to  that  of  Los  Angeles,  and  no  hotter 


in  summer.  Two  hundred  artesian  wells  spout 
out  pure  cold  water  that  ripples  through  beauti- 
ful streets,  orchards,  and  oi-ange  groves.  The 
valley  contains  2500  square  miles,  with  variety  of 
climate  as  you  ascend  the  mountain.  It  is  free 
from  the  fogs  of  the  coast,  and  strawberries  may 
be  picked  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

Old  San  Bernardino  is  also  a  town  in  this  valley 
near  the  railroad.  It  was  the  first  settlement, 
the  home  of  the  Mormons  who  located  in  1847. 
All  now  remaining  are  "  Josephites. "  Here  are 
the  oldest  orange  groves  in  the  valley,  and  the 
fruit  of  this  region  and  Riverside  surpasses  that 
of  San  Gabriel  or  any  part  of  the  coast  in  sweet- 
ness and  appearance.  It  is  free  from  the  black 
saline  rust  that  covers  so  much  of  the  golden 
color  nearer  the  coast. 

Crafton's  Retreat,  Arrowhead,  and  Waterman's 
Mineral  Springs  are  places  of  resort  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  all  the  valleys  and  mountains  abound  with 
game.  Quail,  deer,  and  rabbits  are  especially 
plentiful. 

Soon  after  leaving  Colton,  the  road  crosses  the 
Santa  Ana  River,  and  continues  an  easterly  course 
through  Old  San  Bernardino,  and  up  the  San 
Miguel  Creek  to  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  Avhere  the 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  ranges  unite. 

Mound  Citf/,  GO. Q  miles, 

El  Casco,  72  miles,  and 

San  Gorgonio,  80.  G  miles,  are  all  signal 
stations. 

There  is  nothing  inviting  in  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  but  little  for  the  tourist  to  miss 
while  he  sleejss  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  San 
Gorgonio  Pass,  2592  feet  above  the  sea.  Here 
the  descent  begins,  the  road  passing  down  the 
broad  open  valley  without  following  any  defined 
watercourse  until  it  reaches  White  Watef"  River, 
a  durable  stream  of  water  flowing  out  of  the  San 
Bernardino  range.  At  this  point  the  valley  grows 
broader,  and  finally  opens  out  into  what  is  known 
as  Cabazou  Valley,  down  which  the  road  con- 
tinues to  Indio. 

Jiannitig ,  8G.8  miles,  is  a  signal  station,  and 

Cahazon,  92.7,  a  telegraph  station.  Wood 
from  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  on  the  south  is 
brought  down  to  the  railroad  at  this  point. 

Named  from  the  Indians. 

White  Water,  101.2  miles,  named  from  the 
creek,  signifying  its  great  importance  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  cacti, 
many  varieties  being  found  here.  The  cactus 
grows  only  in  gravelly  land,  and  the  zone  of  it 
will  disappear  and  reappear  again  near  Mammoth 
Tank.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  Mamillaria, 
Echinocactus,  and  several  of  the  Opuntia,  but 
none  of  the  Cereus. 

The   Opuntias  are  with  both   cylindrical  and 
elliptical  stems.     The  spinose  Opuntia  the  Mex- 
icans call  Glioya. 
The  gigantic  "  nigger-head  "  (EbAiViocrtc^MS  Cy- 


liiidrfiriiix)  lifts  its  hristlin{,'tnink  Komi-timcs  four 
feet,  and  is  tlirec  fict  in  diainctiT,  coviTed  with 
tisli-hooks.  Thf  Mexicans  call  it  A/x////f/</.  It  can 
be  roasted  to  secure  a  drink  that  will  collect  in  u 
central  cavity,  and  its  fruit  can  he  euteu  iu  smull 
quantities. 

Sandstorms  are  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
tliis  desert,  and  especially  hctween  White  Water 
and  Walters.  They  occur  during,'  the  winter  and 
81)rin<,'.  The  winds  come  principally  from  the 
nortli-wcst,  raising;  and  carryin^r  before'them  ^rpeut 
clouds  of  pulverizi'd  sand  and  dust.  The  ap- 
l)n)aeh  of  the  storm  may  be  seen  when  it  is  dis- 
tant several  hours.  The  tine  dust  will  penetrate 
every  thinjf.  No  garments  are  protection  a;Lrainst 
it.  Tiiese  .storms  last  generally  one  day,  some- 
times three  days. 

Seven  Palma,  108.7  miles,  a  sifmal  .station. 
Between  Seven  Palms  and  Indio  there  may  be 
seen  on  the  north  and  east  occasional  groves  of 
))alin-tree.s,  along-  the  foot-slopes  of  the  San  Her- 
nardino  ^lountains.  This  is  the  only  i>p]>ort unity 
to  see  jial in-trecH  on  all  the  road,  antl  a  good  pic- 
ture of  them  will  be  more  satisfactory.  These 
distant  ones  (Brithin  Mixiainn}  arc  like  tlie  pal- 
metto of  South  Carolina  except  in  the  extreme 
roughness  of  the  serration  of  the  leaf-stalk.  They 
grow  to  a  height  of  GO  feet.  These  are  also  the 
only  kind  of  palm-trees  to  be  found  on  the  desert. 
The  numerous  forms  of  the  cereus.  and  one  of 
■which,  the  candelabra,  called  by  the  >bxiean3 
mfjliunrii,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  feet  thick 
and  fifty  feet  high,  are  found  only  east  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Emigrants  crossing  the  desert  from  the  cast 
hailed  these  groves  with  joy,  for  water  could  be 
had  either  in  springs  or  near  the  surface,  wher- 
ever the  palm-tree  grows.  About  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  Indio,  the  road  goes  below  sea- 
level,  and  continues  below  for  about  01  miles  ! 

Indio f  120.. J  miles,  is  a  signal  station,  20  feet 
below  sea-level  ! 

Sagebrush  is  nowhere  found  on  this  desert,  and 
but  little  of  it  on  the  Mojave  Plains.  Here  wo 
find  two  ot  the  species  of  the  mesquite-treo  (1) 
the  flat  pod  (Altjurobiu  Glttiululomi),  and  (2)  the 
scxQW-hiiiin  (St roiiJMJcar] >i I  J^tlte/tcaix).  Tlieflat  pod 
is  tlie  largest,  most  abundant,  and  mo^t  valuable. 
The  long,  bean-shaped  pod  is  greedily  devoured 
by  cattle,  and  highly  nutritious.  A  gum  exudes 
from  the  tree  which  closely  resembles  gum  aral>ic 
in  its  chemical  characters.  The  trees  grow  !') 
or  20  feet  high.  The  screw-bean  mesiiuite  is  a 
smaller  tree  than  the  flat  jxid.  in  some  localities 
much  rarer,  anrl  is  less  valuable  for  food. 

Walters^  142.8  miles,  is  where  passenger  train.s 
meet.  It  is  l:?")  feet  below  the  sea-level.  Eleven 
miles  east  of  Walters  is  the  lowest  jKiint  rea<hed. 
the  minuH  elevation  being  20<>J-  feet  !  The  low- 
est point  of  tlie  valley  is  2M7i  feet,  and  the  whole 
depression  is  about  100  miles  long  and   from   10 
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pacity  of  10,000  gallons.  Such  wells  are  called 
by  the  Mexicans  tinajas.  Some  are  formed  in 
gullies  and  arroyos  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
by  dams  composed  of  fragments  of  rock  and  sand, 
or  worn  out  of  the  solid  rock  where  the  water  falls 
down  upon  it.  Between  this  station  and  Yuma 
may  be  seen  the  most  striking  plant  on  these 
wastes.  The  Mexicans  call  it  ocotilla  (oc-co- 
tee'yah) — the  Fouquieria  Splendens.  It  grows  in 
clumps  consisting  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  long 
wand-like  branches,  which  spring  from  the  main 
stem  close  to  the  ground,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
from  10  to  15  feet.  The  stems  are  beset  with  rows 
of  spines  from  the  a.xils  of  which  grow  small 
fascicles  of  leaves.  The  whole  stem  is  finally 
covered  with  bright  green,  and  beneath  this 
vivid  cover  are  hid  piercing  thorns.  The  flower 
is  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  consists  of  many  dark  purple  blossoms. 
Good  fences  are  made  of  these  jjoles.  They 
continue  green  for  years  after  being  set  in  the 
ground.  It  is  said  they  never  flower  if  the  tops 
are  once  cut  off.  In  the  bark  is  a  green  layer  of 
chlorophyl,  and  through  this  wonderful  provision 
of  nature  we  have  a  green  tree  without  leaves  ! 
Sometimes  it  looks  like  a  dry  thorny  stick,  but 
after  a  rain  it  becomes  greener,  and  if  the  rain  is 
sufficient  the  green  leaves  will  appear  in  bunches. 
Sometimes  it  flowers  without  putting  out  a  leaf  ! 
A  single  growth  is  also  marked  by  rings  around 
the  stem. 

Here  also  are  large  bunches  of  grass  (aristida), 
called  by  the  Mexicans  galleta  (gah-yee'-tay) 
grass. 

Here  is  found  also  the  desert  willow  (Chilopsis 
Limasis),  with  beautiful  willow-like  foliage  and 
delicate  pink  and  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
Here  is  also  the  iron-wood  {Olneya  Tesota),  re- 
sembling the  locust,  especially  in  its  blossom, 
which  is  pink  or  purple  and  abundant,  covering 
the  whole  tree  in  May.  The  beans  when  roasted 
are  quite  edible — much  like  peanuts.  This  is  the 
most  common  tree  between  Mammoth  Tank  and 
Yuma. 

Mesquite,  211.9  miles. 

Cactus,  225.7  miles.  This  station  was  named 
from  the  abundance  of  the  Ocotilla,  which  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  cactus. 

From  Mammoth  Tank  the  road  has  been 
ascending,  and  here  the  elevation  is  396  feet. 
The  summit  is  near  the  station,  and  397  feet  ele- 
vation. Adding  to  this  the  depression  of  266 
feet,  and  the  whole  rise  is  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
the  Livermore  Pass.  From  this  point  the  road 
descends  to  the  Colorado  River,  Yuma  City  hav- 
ing an  elevation  of  140  feet. 

To  the  left  will  be  noticed  a  prominent  peak, 
yellowish  in  appearance.  It  has  not  yet  been 
named  except  in  the  local  dialect,  "  Cargo  ]Mu- 
chacho." 


Pilot  Knob,  239.3  miles,  is  only  a  mile  from  a 
peak  of  the  same  name,  seen  on  the  right. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Colorado  River,  are  found  both  kinds  of  mesquite, 
and  the  arrow-weed  (Tessaria  Borealis),  consisting 
of  straight  shoots  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  with  a 
silvery  pubescence  on  the  leaves.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal growth  of  the  Colorado  River  bottoms. 

Before  crossing  the  river,  the  road  runs  near 
Fort  Yuma,  a  military  post  established  in  1852. 
It  is  situated  on  a  bluff,  with  a  commanding  view. 
The  garrison  is  small,  and  with  the  advance  of 
civilization  promises  to  be  withdrawn  before 
many  years. 

The  fort  is  on  a  butte  rising  about  200  feet  above 
the  river  bottom,  and  along  the  river  is  a  bold 
cliff  of  the  same  height.  The  river  is  about  300 
yards  wide  at  tliis  point,  and  near  it  the  Colorado 
and  the  Gila  unite. 

From  the  bluff  there  is  a  commanding  view  of 
the  town  across  the  river,  of  mesas,  valleys,  and 
mountains. 

The  Castle  Dome  Mountains  are  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  north  of  this  range  and  west  are  the 
' '  Purple  Hills, ' '  and  between  these  and  the  Castle 
Dome  is  the  channel  of  the  Colorado. 

Cargo  Muchaco  is  south-west. 

Yuma,  248.7  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
719.4  from  San  Francisco,  is,  approached  by  a 
five-span  Howe  truss  bridge.  It  is  an  oasis  to  the 
traveler,  but  Colonel  Hinton  describes  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  scene  thus  : 


"Sand-hills  to  right  of  them, 
Sand-hills  to  left  of  them, 
Sand-hills  in  front  of  them.' 


There  are  1500  people  and  one  principal  street 
in  the  town.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
nearly  all  towns  and  mining  districts  in  Arizona, 
and  many  in  Mexico  and  New  Mexico. 

The  buildings  are  only  a  story  high,  of  sod  or 
adobe,  with  walls  often  four  feet  thick,  and  flat 
roofs  made  of  poles  covered  with  willows,  cloth, 
or  raw  hide,  and  one  or  two  feet  of  dirt  on  top. 
Verandas  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide  surround 
the  houses  on  all  sides. 

The  cllmnte  is  excessively  hot,  the  mercury 
standing  for  days  at  120°  in  the  shade.  Some- 
times it  reaches  127°  in  the  shade,  and  160°  in  the 
sun.  The  natives  wear  less  clothing  than  the 
negroes  of  the  far  South,  and  the  people  need  no 
blankets  for  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

Visitors  will  notice  many  peculiarities.  High 
fences,  surround  most  of  the  huts,  made  of 
rawhides  and  stakes  of  irregular  heights.  The 
people  sleep  on  the  roofs  of  their  huts  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  only  church  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  Sentinel,  weekly,  the  only 
paper. 
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Soitf/imi    Pfnijir    J! 

Durinp  the  winter  and  sjiriiij,'  of  l,b7b  ami 
1S7!)  tlie  Southern  I'acihc  Uaihuad  of  Arizona 
was  pushed  eastward  from  Vuina  to  Cxsa  (irando 
18li  miles, giving  a  continuous  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco of  Ui.i  miles,  18  more  miles  than  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden. 

The  general  course  is  east  to  Maricopa,  through 
the  Gila  Valley. 

Leaving  Yuma,  we  find  Civstle  l)(jme  I'eak 
and  range  on  the  left  hand  or  north  of  the  river. 
Its  outline  suggested  its  name.  On  the  Koulh 
side  of  the  Gila  river  is  the  Sonora  mesa — an 
extensive,  hard,  gravelly  plain,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  travel,  one  reaches  the  Pass  where  tlie 
IjlutTs  of  the  Gila  range,  cut  by  the  river,  de- 
termined the  location  of  the  road  near  the 
water.  The  work  on  the  roa<l-bed  through  this 
range  was  the  most  difficult  encountered  be- 
tween Yuma  and  the  present  terminus  at  Casa 
Grande. 

Across  the  river  may  be  seen  Boot  Mountain, 
and  east  of  this,  or  to  the  right  of  it,  is  tliH  con- 
tinuation of  the  (iila  range,  I^os  Floros,  ami 
further  to  the  right  and  east  of  Gila  City,  Mug- 
gin's  range. 

The  mountains  of  all  this  region  are  groups 
of  volcanic  f>eaks,  lying  along  an  obscure  axis. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opening  directly  ahead  of 
the  traveler,  but  when  he  reaches  it,  f)ne  of  these 
roundeil  or  irregular  mountains  is  again  in  front 
of  him  and  he  must  wind  about  on  long  curves. 

The  opening  made  by  the  valley  of  tiie  Gila 
river  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  trans- 
continental railroad.  For  nearly  2.000  miles  of 
mountain  after  mountain,  from  north  to  .south, 
it  is  the  only  highway  jirepared  by  nature  fri>m 
east  to  west,  to  connect  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacilic  ocean. 

<rilft  at  If,  15.7  miles  from  Yuma,  has  an 
elevation  of  119  feet.  One  must  wonder  how 
such  an  imposing  name  could  ever  have  been 
given  unless  in  mockery,  for  there  is  not  even  a 
side-track.  But  once  it  had  a  thousand  miners 
who  carried  sacks  of  gold  from  their  "  dry  dig- 
gings "  to  wa.sli  it  in  the  river. 

The  scarcity  of  water  that  strewed  the  terri- 
tory with  countless  skeletons  of  animals  and  men, 
was  encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road, the  only  sup|ily  being  from  the  river.  To 
avoid  the  fate  of  others  it  was  trans|>orted  from 
the  rear,  like  the  iron  and  the  ties.  Here  tliero 
is  now  a  steam-putnp  that  supplies  a  largo  tank 
for  railroad  pur|K)se3. 

Leaving  Gila  t'ity,  the  road  nms  more  south- 
erly for  a  few  miles,  and  then  turns  eastward. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  the  .sediment  that  h.is 
been  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  This  .silt,  or  fine 
sand,  clay  and  earth  covers  volcanic  rock,  mostly 
basalt. 
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much  used  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  for 
ropes. 

Much  gramma  grass  will  be  seen — valuable 
food  for  horses. 

About  40  miles  from  Yuma,  Pose  Butte  is 
opposite  on  the  right  hand  or  south,  and  on  the 
north  an  old  stage  station  called  Antelope.  The 
river  is  from  four  to  ten  miles  distant  most  of 
the  way  to  Gila  Bend. 

3Iohawk  Summit,  56.1  miles  from  Yuma, 
has  an  elevation  of  540  feet.  This  has  been 
overcome  at  a  grade  not  exceeding  one  foot  in  a 
100,  and  the  descent  eastward  is  on  the  same 
easy  scale.  The  Mohawk  range  runs  north  and 
south,  and  though  broken  may  be  traced  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.     Before  reaching 

Texas  Hill,  63.7  miles  from  Yuma,  where 
trains  meet  at  noon,  the  road  has  descended  to 
the  level  of  the  mesa,  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
gap.  Here  water  is  again  pumped  from  the 
river  the  last  supply  to  be  had  until  the  engine 
reaches  Gila  Bend. 

St<imvix  is  85  miles  from  Yuma.  At  this 
point,  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  lava  beds, 
and  all  around  is  ashes  and  desolation,  but  an 
intensely  interesting  field,  both  as  to  the  past 
and  the  future.  "  In  the  rectangle  contained  by 
parallels  32  deg.,  45  min.,  and  34  deg.,  "20  min., 
and  the  meridians  107  deg.,  30  min.,  and  110  deg., 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  is  of  vol- 
canic material ;  and  from  this  main  body  there 
stretch  two  chief  arms — the  one  going  northeast 
80  miles  to  Mt.  Taylor,  and  the  other  west- 
northwest  175  miles  in  Arizona  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco group  of  volcanoes." 

Sentinel,  89.6  miles  from  Yuma  is  a  so-called 
station,  with  nothing  that  is  not  common  to  many 
miles  of  the  road. 

Painted  Itock,  103.5  miles  from  Yuma,  is 
no  more  important  as  a  station,  but  as  the  name 
implies  has  much  interest  for  the  arch;ieologist 
and  the  curious.  It  calls  to  mind  the  old  stage 
station  of  the  same  name  along  the  river,  where 
rude  hieroglyphics  made  upon  the  rocks  have 
baffled  so  far  all  efforts  to  decipher  them  more 
effectually  than  the  cimeiform  inscriptions  of 
the  Assyrian  kingdom  or  the  picture-writing 
of  ancient  Egypt.  These  "  Pedros  Pintados  " 
or  painted  rocks,  are  north  of  the  railroad  along 
the  old  stage  road,  and  consist  of  huge  boulders 
piled  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  isolated  in  the  great 
plain.  How  they  came  there  is  as  unknowm  as 
the  meaning  of  their  grotesque  carvings  or  paint- 
ings. It  is  probable  that  they  were  gathered 
without  any  direct  agency  of  man.  They  are 
covered  with  rude  representations  of  men, 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  things  imaginary  and 
real,  and  some  of  the  representations  express 
events  in  human  life.  It  is  supposed  that  tliey 
record  the  battles  between  the  Yiimas,  Cocopahs, 
]\Iarico)ias  and  Pinas,  or  that  councils  were  here 
held  and  recorded.     The  majority  of  those  who 


have  viewed  them  consider  them  as  of  recent 
origin,  dating  no  farther  back  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  a.re 
those  who  ascribe  them  to  the  Aztec  and  even 
Toltec  civilizations. 

The  range  of  mountains  noticed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  is  the  Sierra  Colorado. 

Gila  Bend,  119.3  miles  from  Yuma,  is  where 
water  is  again  pumped  from  the  river  to  supply 
the  engines  on  the  road,  and  named  from  the 
bend  of  the  river  to  the  north.  The  distance  by 
the  river  to  Maricopa  is  150  miles,  and  by  the 
railroad  only  45  I  The  range  of  hills  crossed  by 
the  road,  and  which  has  pushed  the  river  off  to 
the  north,  making  the  Gila  Bend,  is  crossed  at 
an  elevation  of  1.520  feet,  and  after  crossing  it 
the  Maricopa  desert  extends  off  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  south  is  bordered  by  high  broken 
mountains. 

Estrella,  138  1  miles  from  Yuma  is  of  no 
importance  unless  it  be  to  mark  the  Sierra  Es- 
trella rangf ,  on  the  north  or  left  hand  side 

3Iaricopa,  156.3  miles  from  Yuma,  is  the 
first  point  of  importance  I'eached  after  leaving 
the  Colorado  river.  It  is  situated  on  a  curve  in 
the  road  five  miles  long,  with  a  radius  of  six  and 
a  half  miles  1  Tlie  elevation  is  1,182  feet.  Six 
miles  north  is  the  old  stage  station  of  Maricopa 
Wells,  two  miles  further  north  the  Gila  River. 
This  is  destined  to  become  of  great  importance 
in  Arizona.  The  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  running 
north  and  south,  and  lying  east  of  this  station, 
lias  in  it  good  land  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  sage  brush,  and  added  to  the  arable  land 
along  the  Gila  will  form  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural country  centering  around  Maiicopa.  Water 
is  abundant  and  is  supplied  for  the  I'ailroad  and 
temporarily  for  the  town,  from  a  well  60  feet 
deep.  In  digging  this  well  at  40  feet  there  was 
encountered  a  strata  of  lava  two  feet  thick,  then 
a  few  feet  of  sand  and  then  again  a  strata  of 
lava  and  beneath  this  a  copious  supply  of  water. 
About  five  miles  from  Maricopa  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  plain  there  isa  large  spi'ing 
that  will  no  doubt  be  utilized  to  supply  water  to 
the  new  town. 

;Much  of  the  importance  of  the  place  will  be 
derived  from  its  being  the  base  of  supply  for  the 
Salt  River  Valley — a  rich  agricultural  Valley 
from  five  to  ten  miles  wade,  and  lying  along  the 
river,  more  than  100  miles  long.  The  river  flows 
through  an  immense  salt  bed,  bttt  the  water  is 
nevertheless  used  successfully  for  irrigation.  In 
this  valley  Phoenix  is  the  centre  of  business  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2,000.  Around  it  are 
10.000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  mostly  iu 
farms  of  160  acres.  It  is  30  miles  from  Mari- 
cojia — fare,  $5. 

Northwest  of  Phoenix  and  90  miles  from  Mari- 
copa is  Wickenburg  just  south  of  the  line  divid- 
ing Maricopa  and  Yavapai  counties.  It  is  a 
town  of  about  300  inhabitants.     The  capital  of 
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the  territory  is  at  Trescott,  1;{()  tiiilpH  iiorth  of 
Maricopa  (fare  ?l'.")  OK.  time  '1\  lioiirs)  aixi  is  the 
centre  of  trade  for  the  most  jHijiuloiis  r^i^ioii  of 
tlie  territory,  ami  \\x\»  about  5,(i()0  iiihahitaiit.H. 
It  has  excellent  .schools  and  churches,  a  promis- 
ing library  lussociatiou  and  a  larger  volume  of 
business  than  any  other  town  in  the  territory, 
but  must  look  to  lier  laurels  since  the  exten^ion 
of  the  railroad  promises  many  revolutions.  The 
ttjwn  was  named  in  hontir  of  the  historian  who 
has  best  studied  and  written  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  Leaving  Maricopa,  the  general 
course  of  the  road  is  southeast  toward  Tucson 
(Too-song)  and  the  present  terminus  is  at 

i'asn  iii'itndc,  18li  miles  from  Yuma,  and 
ni:5  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  'I'l  miles 
from  Florence  and  about  lUU  from  Tucson.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  curve,  the  road  strikes  a 
tangent  toward  Tucson  about  5<)  miles  long,  the 
longest  part  of  the  road  without  curve  between 
Tuina  and  this  point. 

Casa  (jrande  is  named  from  the  extensive  ruin.s 
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All  Overland  Pacific  trains  now  leave  the  for- 
mer line  at  Tracy  Junction,  and  turning  towards 
the  river  and  the  bay.  pass  over  two  short  rail- 
roads which  form  a  very  important  new  connect- 
ing link  in  the  Oierlnrn/  Uante.  Both  are  leaded 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The 
first  is  The  San  Pahlo  unit  Tulare  Railroad,  which 
is  in  operation  from  Tracy  Junction  to  near  Mar- 
tinez. Here  connection  is  made  with  The  Sorth- 
ern  /inilroml,  which  runs  from  West  Oakland  to 
Uenicia.  It  thus  forms  a  continuous  line  from 
TracyJunction  toSan  Francisco.with  a  maximum 
grade  of  10.5  feet  to  the  mile,  and  avoids  the 
heavy  grades  and  curves  at  the  Livermore  Pa-ss. 
The  "Overland"  and  Los  Angeles  trains  all  use 
this  level  road,  and  for  the  accommoilation  of  1«> 
cal  travel  a  train  leaves  Latlirop  for  San  Franci.sco 
after  the  Overland  passes  it  going  west.  Passen- 
gers on  the  Overland,  therefore,  going  to  .San 
Jose.  Ilayward's,  or  any  i>oiut  on  the  main  line, 
should  change  cars  at  Latlirop. 

Trari/  .1  uitrtion  is  ."J  miles  west  of  Rantas, 
and  83  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Th<*  route 
from  the  junction  is  north-west  to  Antioch.  On 
the  left  are  the  high  hills  of  the  Coast  Kange  and 
Mt.  Diablo,  around  three  sides  of  which  the  road 
goes.  On  the  right  are  the  low  lands  of  the  San 
Joaijuin  River. 

lirthnnfi,  '!(\.i\  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
a  small  station  at  Wickland  on  (Hd  River. 

Jiff  ran,  07.8  n>iles  from  San  Francisco,  ia 
near  another  landing  on  Old  River. 

Ilrcutu'iHul,  ()J.7  tniles  from  San  Frnneisro, 
is  a  small  station  on  the  Marsh  (or  Los  .Megauos) 
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Ai'ou,  39.1  miles  are  small  stations  at  which 
express  trains  do  not  stop. 

Near  Martinez  the  San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Rail- 
road connects  with  the  Northern  Kailwat/.  This 
Northern  Railway  will  cross  the  bay  to  Benicia, 
and  continue  north  to  Suisun.  A  gap  from 
Suisun  to  Woodland  in  Yolo  County  is  supplied 
by  the  California  Pacific  Railroad.  From  a 
point  on  this  last  named  road  near  Woodland,  the 
Northern  Railway  is  now  built  and  operated  to 
Willows  in  Colusa  County.  This  is  the  quickest 
and  most  favorite  route  to  Cooks,  Aliens  and 
Bartlett's  Sprins^s  in  Lake  County. 

3I(it'fiiiez,  35.6  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
a  pretty  little  town  of  800  people,  the  county 
town  of  Contra  Costa  County,  and  the  best  point 
to  take  stages  or  carriages  to  ascend  Mt.  Diablo. 
The  distance  from  Martinez  is  21  miles,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Bennett's  stages  are  of  the  most  approved 
pattern.  The  ascent  can  be  made  by  leaving  San 
Francisco  in  the  morning  and  remaining  over- 
night on  the  mountain,  and  returning  to  the  city 
at  noon  the  next  day.  Sunset  or  sunrise  or  both 
may  thus  be  had  from  the  summit,  and  in  but 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  the  best 
view  near  the  city,  commanding  the  Sierras  from 
Lassen's  Butte  on  the  north  to  the  High  Sierras  on 
the  south,  and  looking  over  the  Coast  Range  out 
on  the  broad  Pacific — surveying  at  once  an  area  of 
32,000  square  miles,  greatly  diversified  with 
ocean,  river,  city,  mountain,  garden,  and  desert. 

Benicia  is  nearly  opposite,  with  the  United 
States  Arsenal  above  the  town.  The  road  passes 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez 
to  the  San  Pablo  Bay, 

Carqalnez,  32.2  miles  from  San  Francisco 
is  so  named  from  the  straits.  At  this  point  is  a 
ferry  connecting  with  Benicia,  and  here  the  over- 
land passengers  from  Sacramento  via  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Railroad  to  Suisun,  and  thence  via 
the  Northern  Railway  to  Benicia  are  crossed 
over  on  a  monster  ferry  boat  to  skirt  the  edge  of 
the  bay  to  Oakland.  Through  this  narrow  strait 
all  the  waters  from  Mount  Shasta  on  the  north, 
to  Tejim  Pass  on  the  south  about  500  miles,  and 
from  the  Sierras  on  the  east  to  the  Coast  Range 
on  the  west  forces  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

While  skirting  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  one  may 
see  Valhjo  and  Mare  Island  on  the  extreme 
north  of  the  bay,     (See  page  277.) 

Valoiia,  29.6  miles  opposite  Valhjo  and  Mnra 
Island  and  Towney  26.7  miles  froni  San  Fran- 
cisco are  small  stations  for  local  travel.  Just 
beyond  Valona  is  a  tunnel  past  which  there 
bursts  upon  the  traveler  a  glorious  visioti  of 
b<-auty  of  the  San  Pablo  Bay. 

Pinole,  (pronounced  Pino-lay),  is  a  small 
station,  a  landing  place  on  San  Pablo  Bay,  24 
miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Sobrnnte,  20.8  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  a  station  at  which  express  trains  do  not  stop. 

San  Pablo,  17.6  miles  from  San  Francisco, 


is  a  mile  distant  from  a  village  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  a  promising  suburb  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  an  old  Spanish  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  300,  and  with  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Its  prosperity  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land 
titles  involved  in  the  San  Pablo  grant.  The 
long  history  of  litigation  in  this  vicinity  should 
make  every  stranger  careful  about  making  his 
home  too  hastily  on  Spanish  grarts. 

Bakrett,  16.1  miles  from  Sr^n  Francisco. 

Stege,  13.9  "         "        "  " 

Point  Isabel,  12.8      "        "  " 

Highland,  11.7  "        "  " 

Delaware  Street,  lO.I:     "  "  and 

Stock  Yards,  8.7  "  " 

Are  stations  for  local  trains. 

Nearing  Oakland,  one  will  find  on  his  leff, 
prominently  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Contia 
Costa  range,  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  It 
is  controlled  by  regents  appointed  by  the  state, 
and  f urniches  opportunity  for  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  classical,  or  scientific  education  of  the 
highest  grade  at  the  public  expense. 

On  the  right,  across  the  bay,  may  be  seen  San 
Rafael,  charmingly  nestled  in  a  deep  nook,  near 
the  foot  of  ]\It.  Tamalpais,  easily  recognized  by 
the  long  gulch  washed  out  by  the  winter  rains 
and  looking  like  a  huge  shoot  for  logs  ;  and 
further  south,  may  be  seen  the  Golden  Gate,  with 
Alcatraz  Island,  aci'oss  its  eastern  end.  Alcatraz 
is  a  naval  station. 

Oakland,  6.5  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
station  at  16th  street,  in  West  Oakland.  At 
this  point  passengers  may  take  carriages  for  any 
point  in  Oakland  or  Brooklyn.  Or,  if  any  one 
prefers,  he  may  continue  on  to  Oakland  wharf, 
passing  without  stopping. 

(For  Oakland,  see  pages  259-262.) 

West  Oakland,  5.8  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  and 
its  junction  with  the  Central  Pacific.  It  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  bay,  and  at  this  point  the  cars  go  to 
sea  on  a  pier  nearly  two  miles  long  and  reach. 

The  New  Ferry  Boat,  now  building  at 
Benicia  to  accommodate  the  transfer  of  railroad 
trains  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  length  is 
425  feet,  width  116  feet.  It  will  accommodate 
four  tracks  wide,  and  24  passenger  cars  or  twice 
that  number  of  freight  cars.  The  boat  has  a 
double  end  and  rudder.  Its  boilers  alone  weigh 
168  tons,  or  eight  boilers  of  21  tons  each.  The 
entire  cost  of  boat,  etc.,  is  $350,000. 

Distances  from  San  Fratwiaco, — All 
distances  from  San  Fi-ancisco,  over  roads  now 
described  in  this  Guide  are  now  rated  by  the 
Old  Overland  Route  via  Lathrop  to  Sacramento 
and  Ogden.  The  present  distance  to  Tracy 
Junction  is  83.2  miles,  via  New  Route,  and  71.7 
via  Old  Route,  an  increase  of  11^  miles.  This 
must  be  added  to  present  estimates  in  this  Guide 
until  further  changres  are  announced. 
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The    Steamers    of    the     Colorado 
Steam  N<iri<jntio}i   Cotnjtany 

Leave  Yuma  weekly  from  .January  Nt  to  Novem- 
ber 1st,  and  (hirni^  November  ami  December 
every  alternate  Saturday. 

Stages  leave  for  Camp  Mojave  every  fifth 
Wednesday  from  January  Kitli,  1H7S,  and  con- 
tinue to  El  Dorado  Canon  from  May  IsttoXovem- 
ber  Ist  if  tlie  water  i)ennits. 

Yuma  to  CJastle  Dome,  li.l  nuh-s,  %Tt  ;  Khren- 
berg,  12.")  miles,  sflo  ;  Aulirys.  'J-20  miles,  f,>><. 
Camp  Mojave.  :{()(»  miles.  ^:]."")  ;  Hardy ville.  :il-i 
miles,  ^iJ.j  ;  El  Dorado  Canon,  'M\'i  miles,  !|4"). 

All  these  points  are  on  the  Colorado  Hiver, 
1200  miles  lon<;.  For  000  miles,  in  Arizona,  it 
tlows  through  deep  canons,  and  receives  more 
than  20  tributaries  and  fails  about  :{(»00  feet.  The 
descent  of  its  canons  was  aeconipli>hed  with  jMril 
by  Colonel  Powell,  U.S.A.,  in  lH(i«)  and  \Hl\. 
For  more  extended  information  on  Arizona,  see 
''  Handbook  to  Aiizoua,"  by  Richard  J.  Iliuton. 


Los   Angeles    antl    Tndependence 
Jiailrodd. 

Leased  to  the  Central  Pacific. 

This  road  was  built  by  Senator  .Jones,  and 
opened  December  10th,  187.').  It  connects  Los 
An<;eles  and  Santa  Monica,  pivincr  this  southern 
metropolis  its  best  seaport,  and  affordinir  it  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  an  all-rail  coimection 
witii  the  "  Lonir  Branch  "  of  the  Pa<'itic  Coast. 
It  was  projected  towards  Indej>eiidence,  and  to 
connect  with  the  L'tah  Soulliern,  or  L'nion 
Pacific.  Considerable  tunnel-work  was  done  at 
Cajon  Pass.  In  1877  the  franchise  and  work 
were  purchased  from  the  original  owners  and 
leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Trains  leave  Los  Angeles  for  Santa  >Ionica 
daily  at  10  a.m.  and  3.4.1  p..m.  ;  Santa  Monica  for 
Los  Angeles  daily  at  «  a.m.  and  2.2.")  r.M. 

After  leaving  Los  Angeles,  the  road  prts.<w8 
through  the  beautiful  orange  groves  in  the 
vicinity,  and  soon  turns  directly  toward  the 
coast.  There  are  no  important  stations  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  but  the  San  Fernando  Mountains  in 
the  north,  and  many  pleasant  homes,  and  corn 
growing  to  maturity  without  rain  or  irrigation, 
may  be  .seen  from  the  cars. 

Santa  Monica  is  a  new  town,  l^egnn  in  1875, 
and  has  now  about  lOttn  residents.  The  town 
site  is  a  mile  S(|uare.  and  has  a  j>ark  of  five  acres. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  .San  Vincenfe 
SprirLTs.  three  miles  distant,  and  hius  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Santd  yfonini  Onthxik.  There  are  two 
churches  and  a  good  school-house,  an<l  one  of  the 
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l>e8t    hotela   on   tlie   coaat,    the    "  tianu  Monica 
II0U.HC.'*     It  haa  ample  at^^cjinmcxiatiuiu  for  200 

guesta.  \ 

Th<-  si»ii.ii(,r.  (.f  the  town  in  rh';"'  ••■-      It   i« 
on  Ji  :  in   the  coaxt,  •  it  a      ' 

land  .  HIV   for   vesM-b  ...1 

surf  of  the  ocean  for  bathinf^.      Fv 
on  the  nortli  to  Point  Vuicent  on  i: 
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^roup  of  outlyini;  i.tlundH   which  ail 
ness   to   the    lovely    \  iew    from   th- 
town.    Point  Dunulit  i^  i:t  niile<«n<'i 
Vincent   20   miles    Miiitli  wi-Mt.      A 
Cruz,  Santa  Kohji.  nnd  San  .Mitnnl 
in  a  line  west   of  Point    Dun/-     th 
of  the  Santa  .Monica  nuii^e  of   moir 
Kosa  is  Ul  miles  we^t,  and  San  ^t' 
hind  it.      On  the  Houth-went  i- 
miles,  and  San  Nichohi.«.  37    n 
south  is  Santa  Catalina.      On   the  north  there  u  a 
beaiitifid   ba<k;jround    in  the  "  naw  t»-«th  "  of  t|te 
San   Madre  ranu'e.     The   natural   barriem  of  the 
harbor    afford    the  l>e<»t    shelter  on  the  M.itihfiu 
co.ist  north  of  San  Dieffo.  and   make  tl  • 
sloping,  hanl    .sandy  U-ach  entirely  iri^-  : 
dertow.     That  reipiisite  of  ^kmI    bathing   ni   w.e 
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and  San  Francisco  by  steamers.  A  solid  and  sub- 
stantial wharf,  1475  feet  long,  is  regularly  visited 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacitic  Coast  Steamship 
Company. 

The  roads  are  peculiarly  good,  and  in  the 
canons  of  the  mountains  there  are  many  beautiful 
camping  and  picnic  grounds.  In  the  vicinity  on 
the  south  are  ducks,  geese,  and  all  sea-fowl  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  the  mountains  on  the 
north  quail  and  larger  game,  and  the  ocean 
affords  fine  fishing  for  mackerel  and  smelts. 

In  short,  Santa  Monica  lias  the  climate,  scenery, 
natural  advantages,  and  conveniences  that  make 
it  uuequaled  as  a  seaside  resort. 


Wihnington    Division ^  Southern 
Pacific  Mailroad. 

On  this  division  two  trains  are  run  daily  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Wilmington.  Leaving 
Los  Angeles,  one  travels  through  a  succession  of 
orange  groves  and  fruit  orchards  to 

Florence,  6  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
the  point  of  divergence  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  Railroad. 

CotnpfoH,  11  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  in  a 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  region,  and  is  the  most 
important  settlement  on  the    line    of  the  road. 

JJoniingiiez  and 

CerHtos  are  small  stations. 

WUtningtoiif  22  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is 
the  terminus.  It  has  a  population  of  only  500, 
and  is  not  so  favorably  situated  as  to  insure  its 
rapid  growth.  Until  Santa  Monica  became  its 
rival  as  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  it  had  a  lively 
aspect  at  times,  and  it  derived  considerable  im- 
portance from  the  presence  of  the  army  when  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Department  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

The  liarbor  is  not  accessible  to  large  vessels, 
and  these  arc  compelled  to  discharge  by  means  of 
ligliters  from  San  Pedro,  two  miles  below.  The 
erection  of  a  breakwater  is  in  progress,  and  in  it 
the  government  has  already  spent  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  breakwater  will  be  6700 
feet  long.  The  jetty  so  far  as  completed  is  very 
strong  and  solid,  and  apparently  impregnable  to 
all  assaults  of  the  water.  By  confining  the  channel 
it  deepens  itself.  Now  there  is  only  12  feet  of 
water  at  the  wharf,  and  this  gradually  deepens  to 
23  feet  at  the  bar.  Eventually  there  will  be  at 
least  one  safe  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  vessels  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  will  have  nuch  a  har- 
bor as  its  commercial  importance  deserves. 

Firmin  Point  is  tlio  most  prominent  point  on 
tlie  west,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  it  witli  a  light 
of  the  first  order.  A  number  of  islands  lie  near 
the  coast.     Rattlosnako  in  front,  Dcadman's,  a 


rocky  peak,  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  and 
Santa  Catalina  20  miles  distant. 

Wilmington  looks  like*  a  deserted  place,  and 
changes  its  appearance  very  frequently  with  the 
sand-storms  that  are  common  to  the  region,  often 
piling  sand  like  snow  in  immense  drifts. 


The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
Mailroad. 

The  company  which  owns  and  has  constructed 
this  road  in  part  was  incorporated  October  10th, 
1876.  The  road  is  built  from  Florence,  six  miles 
west  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Santa  Ana,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  and  will  be  extended  to  San 
Diego.  The  Los  Angeles  River  is  crossed  near 
Florence. 

Downey f  12  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  a  small 
town  of  500  people,  but  prosperous.  Irrigation 
is  essential  in  all  this  part  of  the  State,  but  with 
abundant  water,  good  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  assured.  Here  there  is  a  supply  from  the  San 
Gabriel  River,  the  river  crossed  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  station. 

Norivalk,  17  miles,  and 

Costa,  23  miles,  are  both  small  stations. 

Anaheim,  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Germans, 
and  their  thrift  is  quite  apparent  on  every  hand. 
Water  from  the  Santa  Ana  River  is  used  for  irri- 
gation, and  along  the  ditches  are  dense  rows  of 
willows,  poplars,  eucalyptus,  pepper,  acacia,  and 
other  beautiful  trees.  The  population  is  about 
1500.  The  town  has  a  weekly  paper,  the  Anaheim 
Oasette,  two  good  hotels,  and  many  buildings 
quite  creditable  to  the  young  and  rising  place. 

A  few  miles  distant  is  the  Westminster  colony, 
water  for  which  is  had  from  artesian  wells  and 
is  quite  abundant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing colonies  of  the  State.  Anaheim  was  the 
first  of  these  colonies  on  a  large  scale,  deriving 
its  water  from  the  river,  and  Westminster  the 
first  deriving  its  water  from  artesian  wells.  Both, 
as  well  as  others  started  since,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Crops  are  assured  without 
reference  to  seasons,  and  the  desert  lands  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  filled  with  plenty. 

All  this  great  valley  of  Southern  California, 
near  the  geographical  center  of  which  Anaheim 
is  situated,  jjossesses  a  mild  equable  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil — rich,  eandy  loam — 
insures  freedom  from  malaria.  Anaheim  has  a 
landing  on  the  ocean  about  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  and  to  this  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company  make  regular  trips. 

OranffC,  131  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  another 
flourishing    colony,    obtaining    water   from   the 
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Siiiita  Ana  River.  The  rf)a(l  crosst-s  the  river  on  a 
louj^  luifjge  just  before  reaching  the  town  of 

Smita  Ana, — .V.\  miles  Iroin  I>)s  Anyeles. 
Tills,  too,  is  one  of  the  colonies  in  the  great  val- 
ley, wlnM-e  cactus  Janii  wortii  i'y  an  iicre  rises  to 
SJ'iO  or  -S^JOO  an  acre  soon  after  water  him  been 
turne<l  upcju  it.  Santa  Ana  has  derived  consid- 
erahle  importance  from  ln-ing  the  terminus  of  tiie 
railroad,  and  now  has  daily  stages  for  .San  .Juan 
Capistrano,  •_'!  miles  south-east  (fare,  .^J. 00)  ;  .San 
Luis  Rev,  (i.j  miles  (fare, -^o)  ;  and  San  Diego, 
10  t  miles  (fare,  .?10). 

S(ia  Jhef/o, — tile  objective  point  of  this  road, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  Calif<jrnia,  and  well  known 
in  all  lands.  Its  history,  beautiful  situation,  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  remarkable  climate,  which 
Agassiz  said  was  "  its  capital  " — all  mako  it  in- 
teresting and  imjiortant. 

It  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  State,  the 
mission  having  been  founded  in  17'!U,  It  isdes- 
iijnated  astlie  western  terminus  of  the  Texas  ami 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  with  its  prospects  and  prol>- 
abilities  in  this  direction  corner  lots  have  gone 
up  and  down  like  a  jumping-jack. 

It  is  situated  on  San  Diego  iJay.  about  12  miles 
long  and  'J  wide,  with  :{0  feet  of  water  at  low- 
tide,  and  good  anchorage.  It  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  harbors,  and  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Liverpool.     Excepting  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
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To  Austi'fit'm   rin  San    I'rnnriscn. 


The  tour  of  the  worl<l  is  now  the  lot  of  many 
■who  of  necessity  must  eiitt-r  the  (Jolilen  (Jate. 
But  some,  starting  from  Kngland,  must  «leci<le 
whether  they  will  visit  Australia  via  the  .Sue/. 
Canal  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  more  ex|K'n>ive 
to  go  from  London  riu  Xew  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  is  the  <iuickest  route  and  l►e^t  a<lapted  for 
the  mails. 

It  is  also  th«  pleasantest  route.  By  it  one 
from  Kngland  has  the  advantages  of  seeing  the 
length  aiid  breadth  of  the  Aiik-i  ican  continent 
while  he  is  en  mutr,  an<l  the  privilege  of  stoj)- 
j)iiig  where  he  pleases  ;  and  if  he  desires,  he  can 
turn  aside  anil  see  at  a  trifling  adilitional  exjHMise 
the  great  wonders  of  Colorado  and  California 
and  "the  Hawaiian  Islands.  IIis  journey  is  pleas- 
antly broken  up  by  having  cars  tor  a  part  «>f  it. 
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NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  ANH  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Some  of  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent  is 
to  be  found  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
The  tourist  en  route  to  this  from  San  Francisco 
may  take  a  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  or  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  or  the  Oregon  Steamshij^  Company. 
There  are  two  or  three  steamers  a  week  at  all 
seasons. 

Or,  if  one  desire  to  see  the  country  and  avoid 
the  ocean,  let  him  take  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Redding,  and  the  stages  of  the  California 
and  Oregon  Stage  Company  to  Roseburg.  The 
whole  275  miles  of  stage  route  is  through  the 
most  beautiful,  wild,  and  sublime  scenery.  The 
road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  River 
to  its  head- waters  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Shasta,  14,- 
444  feet  high,  and  passes  along  the  base  of  this 
lofty,  snow-capped  and  glacier-clad  butte.  (See 
"  Head- waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  Mt.  Shas- 
ta.") It  then  crosses  the  Siskiyou  and  Rogue 
River  Mountains,  and  passes  over  either  high 
mountains  on  easy  grades  or  through  canons  and 
narrow  valleys  for  its  entire  length. 

At  Roseburg  the  stage  connects  with  the  cars 
of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad,  200  miles 
from  Portland.  The  route  is  thence  to  and 
through  the  Willamette  Valley — 50  miles  by  150 
— the  "  garden  of  the  north-west,"  pronounced  by 
ex- Vice-President  Colfax  "  as  charming  a  land- 
scape as  ever  painter's  brush  placed  upon  can- 
vas." 

Ell  route  to  Portland  one  may  visit  Salem,  the 
capital,  and  other  thriving  towns  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  and  the  beautiful  Fnlh  of  the 
Willamette  at  Oregon  City  ;  and  from  Portland 
go  to  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  up  the 
canon  of  the  Fraser  River  from  Victoria  ;  or  from 
Portland  or  Victoria  to  Alaska  ;  or  to  Astoria, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  ;  or  up  the 
Columbia  to  the  Dalles  and  Wallula,  and  there 
either  take  rail  30  miles  to  Walla  Walla,  or  pro- 
ceed \ip  the  Columbia  to  Priest's  Rapids,  or  up 
the  Snake  River  to  Lcwiston  in  Idaho,  the  head 
of  navigation. 

Portland  is  beiiutifully  situated  on  the  Willam- 
ette, the  site  sloping  back  to  hills  from  which  can 
be  seen  Mounts  Hood,  Adams,  Raider,  and  St. 
Helens,  and  four  magnificent  domes. 

Mt.  Hood  is  the  great  central  figure  of  Oregon, 


rearing  his  lofty  head  as  a  snow-white  pyramid, 
and  forming  a  j^leasant  background  to  many  a 
charming  view. 

Tlie  Columbia  River,  the  second  largest  vol- 
ume of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  is  mighty  and 
beautiful  in  itself  and  its  distant  surroundings. 
No  one  who  sees  can  ever  forget  the  lands  that 
lie  at  its  entrance  to  the  sea.  The  beauty  goes 
far  to  comjjensate  for  passing  over  one  of  the 
roughest  bars  in  the  world.  All  is  grand  be- 
tween Astoria  and  Portland,  and  from  Portland 
to  the  Cascades  the  whole  route  is  without  any 
thing  to  equal  it.  From  the  Dalles  to  Celilo,  it 
loses  its  beautiful  green,  and,  although  barren, 
it  is  perfectly  grand. 

Away  up  in  British  Columbia,  near  the  head  of 
navigation,  it  is  confined  within  high  canons,  and 
presents  a  constant  succession  of  bold  and  strik- 
ing views.  The  upper  Snake,  toward  Lewiston 
in  Idaho,  is  of  the  same  majestic  character. 

The  distance  from  Portland  to  the  Dalles  is  121 
miles,  and  from  Dalles  to  Wallulu  121  miles,  and 
from  Wallula  to  Lewiston  161  miles. 

Steamers  leave  Portland  daily  for  the  Dalles  at 
5  A.M.,  and  for  Wallula  Mondays  and  Fridays  at 
5  A.M.,  connecting  with  30  miles  of  railroad  for 
Walla  Walla.  The  fare  from  Portland  to  the 
Dalles  is  $5  ;  to  Wallulu.  |12  ;  and  from  Wallula 
to  Walla  Walla,  $3. 


Puffet  Sound. 

The  route  to  "  The  Sound  "  is  by  the  boats  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  from 
Portland  to  Kalama,  thence  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  to  Tacoma,  105  miles,  and  thence 
by  steamer  for  all  points  on  the  sound. 

"The  Sound"  is  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of 
water — a  succession  of  bays  with  enchanting 
shores  on  two  and  sometimes,  apparently,  on  all 
sides,  sloping  up  to  hills  and  well-timbered 
mountains.  Seattle  and  Olympia  are  the  largest 
towns  of  general  interest.  Port  Townsend  and 
other  places  are  extensive  lumber-mills. 

Victoria,  in  British  America,  is  a  beautiful, 
quiet  place  of  5000  people. 


Passcn/jftTs  can  k-avn  Portland  daily  at  0  a.m. 
(except  Sunday)  for  all  points  on  the  Sound,  and 
for  Victoria  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  the 
same  hour.  Prom  Portland  Xd  Kalaniathe  fare 
is  ^1  ;  to  Tacoina,  |7  ;  and  to  Victoria,  $i:}. 

Durinfj  the  summer  season,  the  tourist  may 
■wish  to  see  "Clatsop  Reach,"  the  ^reat  water- 
inff-place  of  Oregon — her  boast,  and  the  envy  of 
California.  It  is  a  lonj;,  wide,  splendid  heach 
from  Port  Stevens,  at  the  mouth  of  Columhia 
River,  to  Tilamook  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  20 
miles.  The  route  is  ria  Astoria  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
thence  across  a  promontory  to  the  ocean.  He- 
sides  the  splendiil  beach,  the  place  lias  all  the 
usual  attractions  of  mountain,  sea,  and  .sand — 
meadow,  grove,  and  strenm. 

Oregon,  like   rsorthein   California,  is  a  sort  of 
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All  trains  over  the  Oregon  Division  going  north 
are  made  up  at  Sacramento,  and  leave  the  niain 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  at  Hoseville  Junction, 
18.2  miles  east. 

The  general  direction  of  the  road  is  north, 
tlirough  a  grazing  and  wheat-g^rowing  section  to 
the  foot-hills  at  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. 

tf'hitney^s  is  a  signal  station  ;  and 

Lincoltl,  28.7  miles  from  Sacramento,  has  a 
coal  depo-^it  near  the  village  of  I'.OO  jieople,  which 
supplies  fuel  for  manufacturing  ])urposes.  The 
manufacture  of  pottery  and  sewer-pipe  from  clay 
convenient  to  the  railroad  is  also  an  important 
industrv. 

The  >Iarysville  Buttes,  2030  feet  hii:h.  are  a 
landmark  in  every  j)ortion  of  tin-  uppt  r  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  are  always  seen  wlien  going 
north,  on  the  left-haml  side  of  the  road. 

Iltrituj  is  a  signal  station,  and 

S/irrh/<in  a  little  village  mar  Bear  River. 
The  soil  on  the  south  side  is  mostly  light,  and 
the  land  used  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle. 

Bear  River  Channel  has  been  entirely  tilled  with 
dtlirit  from  the  mines  above;  and  from  this 
source  a  great  contest  has  arisen  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  mining  interests,  and 
it  is  yet  undecide<l. 

tl  /ictitldnt/,  :?!).r)  miles,  has  n  population  of 
about  800,  and  a  weekly  newspai)cr.  the  lUrordcr. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wheat  and  flour. 

Jlml's  and 

Yiibii  are  both  .signal  stations. 

A>  the  road  approaches  MaryNville.  it  orossos  the 
Yuba  River.  Like  Bear  River,  the  channel  lias 
been    tilled    up    many    feet    in    jilaces,   ami  liigh 
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the  old  home  of  General  Sutter,  so  renowned  for 
hospitality  in  the  Pioneer  days  of  California. 

At  Marysville  passengers  going  north  take 
supper,  and  going  south  take  breakfast,  and  pas- 
sengers for  Orville  (distance  28  miles),  change 
cars,  taking  at  the  depot  of  the  Central  Pacific 
road  those  of  THE  NORTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA RAILROAD,  which  connects  closely 
with  the  Central  Pacitic  and  reaches  the  follow- 
ing stations. 

Honciit  is  its  only  station,  and  an  unimport- 
ant one. 

Oroville,  the  northern  terminus,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1500,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Butte 
County.  Its  placer-mines,  once  fabulously  rich, 
are  now  worked  chiefly  by  Chinamen,  but  the 
mining  interests  in  the  foot-hills  make  Oroville 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  has  stages  to 
Cherokee  Flat,  12  miles  ;  La  Porte,  45  miles  ; 
Susanville,  85  miles  ;  Chico,  25  miles  ;  and  Bigg's 
Station,  12  miles.  Oroville  has  one  church — a 
union  church.  During  the  summer  nearlj  all 
the  families  desert  the  place  and  take  themselves 
to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  intense  heat. 

After  leaving  Marysville,on  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  Feather  River  is  crossed,  about  two  miles 
from  the  depot. 

Loino  and  Live  Oak  are  flag  stations  ;  and 

Gridley  and  Biggs  are  both  new  and  flour- 
ishing towns,  named  from  tlie  owners  of  large 
ranclies.  From  Biggs  there  is  a  stage  to  Oroville, 
12  miles  (fare,  $1).  Biggs  has  a  weekly  paper,  the 
Register,  and  a  population  of  about  1000. 

All  this  upper  Sacramento  Valley  is  a  vast 
wheat-field,  and  evidences  of  its  productiveness 
are  on  every  hand. 

North  of  Biggs  the  road  crosses  the  canal  of 
the  Cherokee  Flat  Mining  Company,  18  miles 
long  and  400  feet  wide,  but  filled  up  like  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  and  extending  its  smooth 
sediment  over  the  acres  on  either  side. 

Nelson  and  Diirhatn  are  small  stations,  but 
in  a  rich  section. 

Chico,  95. 7  miles,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  towns  of  California.  Its  population 
is  5000.  It  has  five  churches,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  supplied  with  pure  water  from  Chico  Creek, 
has  several  banks  and  hotels  (the  principal  one 
the  Chico  House),  has  one  daily  paper,  the 
Record,  and  one  weekly,  the  Enterprise.  The 
Sierra  Flume  and  Lumber  Company  have  con- 
structed several  V-shaped  flumes  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  on  the  east  to  different  points 
on  the  railroad.  One  of  these  flumes  terminates 
at  Chico,  and  is  35  miles  long. 

The  beautiful  home  of  General  Bidwell,  who 
came  to  California  prior  to  the  "gold  fever," 
and  who  has  always  been  one  of  her  most  enter- 
prising citizens,  is  just  north  of  the  town.  His 
orchard  is  filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
almonds,     walnuts,    and   the    choicest   of   other 


fruits,  and  his  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  are 
unsurpassed  in  Northern  California.  He  has 
32,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  one  tract. 

Chico  has  a  daily  stage  to  Oroville,  25  miles  ; 
Greenville,  60  miles  ;  and  Big  Meadows,  Plumas 
County,  65  miles  ;  Big  Valley,  Lasson  County,  80 
miles  ;  Dayton,  Butler  County,  6  miles  ;  Jacinto, 
14  miles  ;  Germantown,  13  miles  ;  Willows,  56 
miles;  and  Colusa,  40  miles  —  connecting  at 
Colusa  for  Williams  on  the  Northern  Railway, 
and  for  Allen  and  Bartlett's  Springs. 

Stages  run  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
to  St.  John,  10  miles  ;  Orland,  23  miles  ;  Coast 
Range,  35  miles  ;  and  Newville,  40  miles.  The 
fare  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  mile. 

Aord,  Anita,  Cana,  Soto,  Vina,  and 
Sesnia  are  all  small  stations,  but  in  a  fertile 
country. 

The  Sacramento  River  is  crossed  on  a  bridge 
near 

Tehama,  122.8  miles  from  Sacramento.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  nearly  1000,  and  the 
people  have  a  daily  paper,  the  Tocsin.  The 
place  was  first  called  "  Hall's  Crossing."  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a  flume  40  miles  long,  belonging 
to  the  Sierra  Flume  and  Lumber  Company.  Las- 
sen's Peak,  with  an  altitude,  according  to  Prof. 
George  Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  of  10,650  feet,  may  be  seen  in  the  north- 
west. 

Med  Bluff,  134.9  miles,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Tehama  County,  with  200  inhabitants.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  river  navigation  in  the  midst  of  rich 
land,  and  is  the  terminus  of  another  flume  of  the 
Sierra  Flume  and  Lumber  Company.  It  has  two 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Sentinel  and  People'' s 
Cause.  Mt.  Shasta  may  be  seen  in  fair  weather, 
far  away  to  the  north. 

Hooker  and  Buckeye  are  signal  stations  ; 
and 

Cottomvood,  151.9  miles,  on  Cottonwood 
Creek,  is  a  small  village  of  300  people  ;  and 

Anderson's  is  a  village  of  200  people,  158.6 
miles  from  Sacramento  ;  and 

Clear  Creek,  a  small  station  near 

Bedding,  the  present  terminus  of  the  road. 
The  population  of  Redding  is  about  500.  It  is 
169.7  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Stages  leave  Redding  daily  for  Shasta,  Scott's 
Valley,  Weaverville,  and  Yreka,  and  for  Camp- 
bell's Soda  Springs,  69  miles  ;  Sisson's,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Shasta,  77  miles  ;  Yreka,  114  miles  ; 
Jacksonville,  174  miles,  and  Roseburg,  Oregon, 
275  miles.  The  fare  is  fifteen  cents  a  mile. 
Through  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland, 
$40. 

During  the  summer  season  the  stage  leaves 
Redding  about  midnight  on  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  runs  on  fast  time  to  Roseburg.  During  the 
winter  it  leaves  at  6  a.m. 

At    Roseburjr    connection   is  made   with   the 
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Oroffon  and  California  [{jiilroad  for  Portland, 
200  niik'S.  On  this  overland  rtnitn  to  Oro^^on  the 
tourist  will  find  ono  of  the  most  attractive 
regions  in  the  world,  in  the 

Head-waters   of   Hie  Sdmnnmto 
and  Mount  Shnnta. 

From  Redding  to  the  IJlack  Butte,  more  tlmn 
80  miles,  the  stage-route  follows  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  leaving  it  oeeasidnallv  iind 
fTossing  it  five  times.  At  Redding  tiie  broad, 
fertile  Sacramento  Valley  ends,  and  the  foot- 
hills, with  numerous  little  valleys  between  them, 
ix-gin.  The  stage  ride  from  Redding  north  is 
through  these,  and  then  across  the  mountains 
that  confine  the  waters  of  the  I'itt  and  McC  loud 
rivers.  These  are  the  main  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Sacramento.  The  Pitt  is  fed  by  tlie  eter- 
nal snows  of  Lassen's  Peak,  the  central  and  lofti- 
est figure  in  a  line  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  the 
nortiiern  extremity  of  tlu;  Sierra  Neva«la  range. 
The  McCloud  is  a  rajtid  stream,  rushing  along 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  high 
canon  walls  on  either  side,  and  water  cold  as  ice 
and  clear  as  crystal.  It  bursts  from  the  ground 
in  a  great  volume,  and  is  ])robaldy  the  outlet  of 
Mud  Creek,  which  rises  from  a  glacier  on  the  east 
side  of  Mt.  Shasta  and  then  sinks  in  the  earth. 

Near  the  crossing  of  the  McCloud  is  the  United 
States  fish-hatching  cstablisiunent.  All  these 
rivers  abound  in  trout  and  salmon,  luit  the  best 
place  on  them  for  trout-fishing  is  the  upper 
waters  of  the  McCloud.  The  valley  of  the  Sac- 
ramento grows  narrower  as  one  goes  northward, 
and  at  last  is  almost  a  canon.  Just  beyond  Camp- 
bell's Soda  Springs,  GO  miles  north  of  Redding, 
the  road  ascends  from  the  river  to  an  extensive 
mountain  basin,  walled  in  by  yet  loftier  moun- 
tains— a  sort  of  scn)icircular  wall  from  Scott's 
Mountain  on  the  north  to  Trinity  on  the  west  and 
Castle  Rock  on  the  south-east.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  and  in  this  great  basin.  Mt.  Shasta 
rears  its  lofty  head  into  the  dark,  deep  blue  of 
heaven. 

This  delightful  region  is  of  easy  access  ;  and 
while  the  Yosemity  Valley  is  reckoned  the  nio>t 
wonderful  attraction  of  nature  in  California,  it 
is  surpassed  in  many  respects  by  Mt.  Shasta. 
Shasta  has  an  elevation  of  14,444  feet,  acconling 
to  Profes-sor  Whitney,  and  that  of  Mt.  Hlanc  is 
but  15,730  feet.  Mt.  Whitney  is  the  only  moun- 
tain in  the  United  States  known  to  be  liigher — 
and  that  by  only  uOO  feet.  Rut  Mt.  Whitney  is 
flanked  by  numerous  other  mountains  nearly  as 
liigh,  while  Shasta  rises  about  11,000  feet  alxjvu 
the  surrounding  country  on  every  side. 

Mt.  Whitniy  and  .Mt.  Lyell  have  glaciers  of 
feeble  vitality,  but  Shasta  has  three,  each  living 
and  accessible.  It  is  the  only  mountain  in  Amer- 
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as  regular  as  it  would  seem  an  axe  could  hew  it. 
It  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  blue  azure 
and  the  bright  green  of  Strawberry  Valley. 

Castle  Rock — seen  from  the  stage-road — is  a 
wonderful  uplift  of  granite,  perhaps  surpassing 
every  thing  of  the  kind  outside  of  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  strongly  resembling  the  Sentinel 
Dome. 

Castle  Lake,  Picayune  Lake,  the  Big  Spring, 
"  The  Falls"  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  the  Falls  of  the  McCloud  River  are  all 
sources  of  surpassing  interest.  No  region  of 
California  is  so  varied  in  its  attractions.  Yosem- 
ite is  a  place  to  see,  Mt.  Shasta  is  a  place  to 
stay. 

The  hunting  and  fishing  are  unsurpassed  in 
California.  The  waters  are  filled  with  trout  and 
salmon.  On  the  McCloud  River  the  trout  weigh 
from  half  a  pound  to  three  pounds,  and  the  Dolly 
Varden  species,  with  bright  red  spots  on  the  side, 
weigh  from  one  pound  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
McCloud  is  a  glacial  stream,  and  the  Dolly  Var- 
dens  are  found  only  in  such.  Castle  Lake  and 
this  river  are  the  best  trout  and  salmon  fly-fishing 
places  in  the  State. 

The  hunting  is  no  less  attractive  than  the  fish- 
ing. Grizzly  bears  are  not  found  in  the  region, 
but  the  black,  the  brown,  and  the  cinnamon  are 
numerous.      The  puma  or  cougar  is  sometimes 


found,  and  the  lynx  and  two  other  species  of 
wild-cats. 

Deer  are  so  numerous  that  a  crack  shot  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  down  at  least  one 
every  day.  There  are  three  varieties,  the  mvle, 
black-tailed,  and  white-tailed.  Grouse,  mountain- 
quail,  and  squirrels  are  numerous,  and  mountain 
sheep  and  antelope  are  found  at  no  great  distance. 
Parties  provided  with  guns  can  be  fitted  out  for 
hunting  elk,  antelope,  deer,  or  mountain-sheep 
in  Oregon,  and  provided  with  competent  guides 
by  Sisson.  The  region  is  full  of  mineral  springs, 
there  being  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Sisson's,  and 
one  of  the  best  at  Campbell's — formerly  Fry's — on 
the  stage-road,  8  miles  south  of  Sisson's.  The  wa- 
ter is  ice  cold,  strongly  effervescent,  and  charged 
with  soda,  iron,  and  salt.  Campbell's  hotel 
is  excellent.  Parties  are  fitted  out  for  fishing  in 
either  the  McCloud  River  or  Castle  Lake  at  both 
Campbell's  and  Sisson's,  but  at  Sisson's  only  are 
guides  to  be  had.  Board  is  $10  a  week  at  both 
places,  saddle-horses  $3  a  day,  and  guides,  with 
horse,  $5  a  day. 

Those  Avho  desire  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  wonderful  region  should  consult  Clarence 
King's  "  Mountaineering  in  the  High  Sierras," 
or  "  Calif ornian  Pictures,  by  Benjamin  Parke 
Avery,"  or  "  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast." 


North  JPacific  Coast  JRailroad, 

(narrow  gauge.) 


This  road  is  now  completed  from  Saucelito,  its 
southern  terminus,  in  Marin  County,  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Russian  River,  80}  miles  in  length, 
with  a  branch  from  San  Quentin  to  the  "  Junc- 
tion," 17  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Nearly  all 
passengers  take  the  route  via  San  Quentin  and  San 
Rafael,  on  the  spacious,  elegant,  and  fast  steam- 
ers "San  Rafael"  and  "Saucelito,"  from  the 
foot  of  Market  Street.  These  popular  boats  are 
owned  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  railroad  company  own  barges  on  which 
they  transport  all  their  freight  cars  to  and  from 
San  Francisco  without  breaking  bulk,  but  pas- 
sengers by  this  route  take  the  boats  of  the 
Saucelito  Land  and  Ferry  Company.  These 
boats  also  leave  the  foot  of  Market  Street. 

Nearly  all  passengers  go  via  San  Quentin  and 
San  Rafael. 

The  road  passes  through  Marin  and  into 
Sonoma  County,  and  the  trip  over  it  is  more  di- 
versified than  any  other  of  equal  length  in  Cali- 
fornia. From  the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  road  skirts  the  base 
of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  passes  through  a  wild, 
picturesque  mountain  region,  down  a  beautiful 
canon   filled    with    trees,    babbling   water,    and 


trout,  through  rolling  hills,  the  great  dairy  re- 
gion of  the  coast,  along  the  shores  of  Tomales 
Bay,  through  fertile  grain  fields,  and  at  last  ends 
in  the  dark  forests  of  the  red-woods,  where  the 
Russian  River  has  broken  asunder  the  coast 
mountains  and  forced  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

During  the  summer  two  through  trains  are  run 
daily,  and  during  the  winter  one  train,  Sundays 
excepted.  In  summer  a  Sunday  excursion  train 
leaves  San  Francisco  via  Saucelito,  and  returns 
in  the  evening. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael  eight 
round  trips  are  made  daily. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  via  San  Rafael,  one 
passes  under  the  guns  of  Alcatraz  Island,  which 
stand  a  sentinel  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  rounds 
Angel  Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Raccoon  Straits,  and  takes  in  on  a  clear 
day,  while  passing,  the  cities  of  Oakland  and 
Berkeley  and  the  Contra  Costa  hills  beyond  them, 
and  !nore  than  the  eye  can  hold,  until  he  reaches 

San  Quentin,  11.5  miles  from  San  Francis- 
co. It  is  situated  on  a  point  of  the  same  name 
on  the  west  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  a  division  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Its  chief  importance 
is  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  residence 
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of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  who  ejt- 
qpicio  has  charj;*'  of  tlic  Stall's  convicts.  There 
are  usually  froniHOOto  15()Uof  these  jx-rsons  kept 
here  at  hard  labor.  The  work-shops  and  other 
buildings  are  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  ;  and 
on  the  left,  and  directly  ahead,  is  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
the  loftiest  peak  in  this  rejrion.  A  wash-out  near 
the  summit  looks  like  a  n/iutr  for  lo^s. 

Here  piis.sfngers  exchange  the  steamers  for  the 
cars,  neat  anil  comfortal>le,  but  not  so  eoimno- 
dions  as  tho.se  of  a  l)road-j;auj,'e  road.  lu  a  few 
minutes'  ride  one  will  l>t^  at  the  tnwii  of 

San  Jia/ail  (San  Ka-fell),  11  miles  from  Sau 
Franci.sco. 

It  is  the  county-seat  of  Marin  County,  and 
situated  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  al>out  a 
mile  in  width  and  four  in  length.  It  is  built 
upon  the  former  site  of  the  old  Jesuitical  mi.ssiun 
of  San  Rafael,  founded  in  IN'24.  The  town-site 
is  elevated,  and  on  gently  rolling  ground,  thiw 
assuring  fine  views  of  the  bay  on  the  east  and  a 
favorable  sewerage.  As  the  soil  is  a  loose  gnivel 
or  sandy  loam,  there  is  no  malarial  influence  such 
as  renders  many  other  favored  localities  unheal- 
thy. It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  ocean 
winds  and  fogs  by  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  the  climate  is  mild  and  even,  the  mercury 
rarely  falling  below  40^  in  winter  or  rising  above 
90^  in  summer.  The  water  brought  from  Lagu- 
nitas  Creek,  750  feet  aborve  the  town,  on  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  is  pure  and  soft.  For  location, 
climatic  influences,  and  |)icturesque  scenery,  no 
place  in  this  part  of  the  State  can  equal  it.  It  is 
quite  a  lu/nitariiim  for  many  in  San  Francis<o 
who  suffer  from  the  cold  winds  and  damp  fogs. 

Many  of  the  residences  are  elegant  ami  co.stly. 
The  Court  IIou.se  was  erected  at  an  e.\i)en-e  of 
fsCid.OOO.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  publi>hed, 
the  Jounifil  and  Ilenthl.  The  tow  n  is  supplied 
w  ith  gas.  and  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  good 
and  afford  most  charming  drives. 

Thii  is  the  best  point  from  which  to  make  the 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

It  is  nearer  than  Saucelito,  the  trail  is  better, 
and  the  variety  of  views  greater.  Horses  may  be 
procured  at  %'2.'>0  and  $3  jkt  day.  The  start 
should  be  made  as  near  daylight  as  |>o»;ible.  and 
the  whole  trij)  may  be  accomplished  in  al>out 
eight  hours.  The  height  of  the  western  summit, 
the  highest  i)oint,  is  itJOG  fei  t.  The  view  em- 
braces the  ocean,  the  Golden  Gate,  the  bay,  San 
FrancLsco,  Oakland,  and  many  other  town.s.  and 
is  in  some  respects  more  iliversifi-<l  and  prettier 
than  the  view  from  Ml.  Diablo.  The  laller  \>  far 
more  extensive. 

San  Rafael  will  also  be  the  terminus  of  the  San 
Franci.sco  and  Nnrlli  I'acitic  Railrofd,  now  in 
operation  from  Donahue  to  Cioverdale. 

Junction,  17     miles    from    San     Francisco. 
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one  embankment  is  1830  feet  long  ;  but  these  are 
soon  passed,  and  one  can  look  to  the  left  and  a 
little  behind  him,  as  the  road  is  fairly  in  the  val- 
ley, and  see  the  town  of 

Olema,  38f  miles  from  San  Francisco.  On 
the  platform  will  be  seen  a  large  number  of  butter- 
boxes.  In  winter  passenger  trains  stop  for  dinner. 
Triweekly  stages  leave  for  Bolinas,  13  miles  south. 

The  general  course  of  the  road  is  now  more 
northerly,  to  Tomales  Bay,  and  one  quickly 
changes  from  the  trout  streams  of  the  mountains 
to  enjoy  a  "  breath  of  the  salt  sea  gale." 

The  road  passes  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
bay  for  about  13  miles,  part  of  the  time  on  the 
shore  and  part  on  piles.  The  bay  is  only  about 
a  mile  wide,  and  20  miles  long,  and  very  shallow. 

Oysters  have  been  planted  in  it,  but  the  water 
has  proved  too  salt  for  their  successful  cul- 
tivation. The  bay  supplies  a  large  number  of 
fish,  and  in  it  are  found  an  abundance  of  smooth, 
hard-shell  clams,  the  only  source  of  this  variety 
of  shell-fish  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  All 
kinds  of  sea  fowl  are  abundant  during  the  sea- 
son. Along  the  bay  are  several  small  stations — 
Wharf  Point,  Millerton,  Marshall's,  and  Hamlet 
— from  which  butter,  fish,  and  game  are  shipped. 

After  passing  Hamlet,  the  road  curves  to  the 
right,  crossing  an  arm  of  the  bay,  or  Tomales 
Creek,  and  follows  up  the  west  bank  of  this  and 
winds  around  the  hills  to 

TonialeSf  55J  miles. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  only  150,  but  the 
country  is  thickly  settled  by  intelligent  dairy- 
and  ranch  men.  For  a  year  and  a  half  this  was 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  road,  further  pro- 
gress being  delayed  by  the  wall  of  solid  rock 
seen  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Here  the  company 
have  a  large  warehouse  for  storing  grain  and 
freight.  In  clear  weather  Mt.  St.  Helena  can  be 
seen  in  the  north-east,  and  east  and  south-east  are 
the  snow-capped  Sierras. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  station,  the  road  passes 
through  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  road,  1700 
feet  in  length,  reaches  Glnrh  Summit,  and,  de- 
scending, crosses  the  Estero  Americano,  on  a 
high  trestle,  and  enters  Sonoma  County. 

Valley  Fovd,  62^-  miles,  is  a  pretty  little 
village  of  about  800  people.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  a  stage  has  run  to  Petaluma, 
to  fulfill  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails.  It 
will  probably  be  discontinued  at  an  early  day. 
Valley  Ford  was  so  named  from  the  crossing  of 
the  old  Spanish  trail  from  the  interior  ranches  to 
Tomales  Bay  and  the  coast.  Up  to  1857  the  In- 
dians made  two  or  three  trips  a  year,  to  procure 
shell-fish  for  eating  and  shells  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  money.  It  is  a  well-accredited  fact  that 
on  this  town  site  th«re  were  grown  in  1854  one 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Bodega  Jioads,  65  miles,  is  the  depot  for 
Bodega  Corners  on  a  portion  of  the  tract  formed 


by  the  Russians,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  potato- 
growing  regions. 

Freestone,  66.5  miles,  was  settled  first  under 
direction  of  General  Vallejo  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  -a 
fertile  valley  and  rich  dairy  lands. 

Just  beyond  Freestone  the  road  enters  the 
belt  of  Red-woods  {Sequoia  Sempervireits),  and  as- 
cends Salmon  Creek  toward  the  summit,  where 
the  waters  flow  north  into  Russian  River  and 
south  into  Bodega  Bay. 

On  this  ascent  the  road  crosses  one  of  the 
highest  bridges  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  bridge  crosses  Brown  Canon,  has  two  spans 
of  Howe  truss,  each  150  feet  long,  and  is  at  the 
giddy  height  of  137  feet  above  the  caiion.  The 
central  pier  is  110  feet  high,  of  the  kind  called  a 
cluster  pier,  and  is  a  sjjlendid  piece  of  mechanism. 

At  Howard's,  70:^  miles,  the  road  is  at  the 
summit  and  fairly  in  the  red-wood  country.  To 
reach  this  timber  was  the  first  great  aim  of  the 
road,  and  more  than  200,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
now  shipped  daily  from  the  mills  at  the  Russian 
River  and  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

The  stations  —  Streeten^s  Mills,  Tyrone  Mills, 
Russian  River,  Moscow  Mills,  and  Duncaii's  Mills 
—  alike  show  the  business  of  the  country. 

Duncan's  Mills,  the  terminus,  is  80J  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  The  timber-land  is  usually 
held  in  large  tracts.  "The  Russian  River  Land 
and  Lumber  Company,  of  which  ex-Governor  M. 
S.  Latham  is  president,  owns  10,000  acres  in  a 
body,  and  around  the  terminus  of  this  road  it  is 
estimated  there  are  600,000,000  feet  of  lumber — 
enough  for  ten  years'  cutting. 

At  the  terminus  of  the  road  is  Julian's  Hotel, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  Austin  Creek 
empties  into  Russian  River  near  this  jjoint.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  streams  for  trout  near  the  city. 
The  hills  abound  with  quail  and  rabbits,  while 
deer  and  grouse,  and  even  bears  and  wild-cats, 
may  be  occasionally  found  at  no  great  distance. 

In  the  river  salmon  can  be  caught  or  speared, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  only  six  miles  dis- 
tant, a  variety  of  sea-fishing  may  be  had.  Con- 
sidering the  unequaled  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery  on  the  line  of  so  short  a  road,  and  the 
charming  picturesque  region  in  which  the  road 
terminates,  the  climate,  game,  and  amusements 
to  be  had  in  the  vicinity,  no  spot  deserves  to  be 
more  favored  by  the  tourist  who  has  not  enough 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  of  Northern  California. 

The  Northern  Coast  stages  leave  daily  for  Fort 
Ross,  16  miles  ;  Henry's,  16  miles  ;  Timber  Cove, 
20  miles  ;  Salt  Point,  25  miles  ;  Fisk's  Mills,  30 
miles  ;  Stewart's  Point,  34  miles  ;  Gualala,  44 
miles  ;  Fish  Rock,  50  miles  ;  Point  Arena,  60 
miles  ;  Manchester,  66  miles  ;  Cuiley's  Cove,  80 
miles  ;  Navarro  Ridge,  86  miles  ;  and  Mendocino 
City,  96  miles.     Fare,  about  12J^  cents  a  mile. 


San   Frfnirisro  (tnd  yorf/i  Pari  fir  UaUroad, 


This  road  was  built  mainly  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Donahue,  and  has  rapidly  developed  a  riih 
section  of  country,  and  is  the  frreat  hi^rhwuy  fi)r 
nearly  all  of  Sonoma  County.  The  roaii  extends 
from  Donahue  to  Cloverdale,  and  is  connected 
with  San  Francisco  by  a  ferry  of  thirty  -  four 
miles. 

The  first  steamer,  "James  M.  Donal)ue," 
leaves  the  Washinj^'ton  Street  wharf,  San  Fran- 
cisco, every  day  to  connect  with  the  curs  at 
Donahue,  and  in  sunmier  makrs  twi)  trijis  daily. 
An  e.\tension  of  the  road  from  n<:ir  I'ctaluma 
southward  is  nearly  completed.  This  will  niaki; 
the  southern  termiiuis  at  San  Rafael,  San  (^iirii- 
tin,  or  some  point  oi.  the  bay  near  San  Francisco, 
and  <,'reatly  shortens  the  time  between  the  towns 
of  the  interior  and  the  metropolis. 

JJoiKi/me,  i54  miles  from  San  Franci.sro,  is 
on  Pctaliuna  Creek,  and  is  siinjily  a  j>lace  for 
the  transfer  of  passengers  and  freight  fmni  curs 
to  steamer  or  vice  term. 

The  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Donahue  is 
north  and  north-east,  the  steamer  taking  the 
course  to  Vallejo  or  the  Sacramento  River  until 
lied  Rock  is  j)a.ssed,  then  heading  for  the  north- 
east corner  of  San  Pablo  Bay. 

Ldhcville,  '-i'i  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
small  station  at  which  passengers  for  Sonoma 
an;  transferred  to  stages.  The  (iistance  is  seven 
miles,  and  the  fare  ^1.50.  Sonoma  Valley  is 
celeljrated  for  its  wines  and  delightful  climate. 

S(jnoma,  an  Indian  word,  means  *•  Valley  of 
the  Moon." 

The  Sonoma  Valley  is  about  2.j  miles  long,  and 
forms  but  u  small  i)art  of  the  country.  The  mis- 
sion of  Sonoma  was  jjlanted  July  4th,  1H2:J,  near 
the  |)resent  Catholic  church,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  in  1^20,  and  rebuilt  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  present  town  was  laid  out  by 
General  Vallejo  in  1H:}4,  and  the  struggle  against 
the  Russians  for  possession  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  from  this  point  for  some  years.  Here 
a  company  of  thirty-three  Americans  from  Sut- 
ter's Fort  made  a  ])ri.->oner  of  Oeneral  Vallejo, 
the  Spanish  commandir  of  California,  and  raised 
the  Iktir  Flag,  the  standard  of  tin-  jiioneer  si>ci- 
eties  of  the  State.  Among  tho>»e  statione<l  at 
Sonoma  prior  to  1H."»1  were  Lieutenant  Derby,  Gen- 
erals Hooker.  Stoncman,  and  Sherman.  This 
great  historic  town  has  only  about  GOO  inhab- 
itants. 

The  Sonoma  Creek  nms  through  the  valley,  and 
a  ^all  steamer  runs  from  its  mouth  to  San  Fran- 
cisco! A  Narrntr  Ciuniif  Jt'aihrnif  conneotfl  tlio 
town  of  Sonoma  with  the  bay  near  the  inoulb 
of  the  creek. 

Petal  lima,  42  miles  from  San  Francisco,  waa 
long  the  largest  and  ])rincipal  city  in  the  county. 
Its  name  is  of  Indian  origin    but  doubtful  sig- 


It  in    built  on    undulatinir  ffroand. 
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Friar  Amorosa,  a  zealous  Catholic  missionary, 
made  an  excursion  north-east  from  San  Rafael  in 
1829  and  captured  an  Indian  maiden  of  the 
Cainemeros  tribe,  and  baptized  her  in  the  river 
Chocoalomi,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Santa 
Rosa,  because  the  day  of  the  baptism  was  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  fie  was 
attacked  by  the  natives  and  driven  back,  but  the 
name  remains  and  is  honored  to-day. 

The  climate  of  Santa  Rosa  is  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, a  grateful  mean  between  the  cold  of  the 
coast  and  the  heat  of  the  interior  valleys. 

Santa  Rosa  boasts  of  its  exuberant  vegetation, 
and  especially  its  mammoth  rose-bush.  This  is 
in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  is  of  the  La 
Marque  variety,  with  a  pure  white  blossom.  The 
stem  measures  24  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  12  feet  without 
branches,  and  in  all  27  feet  high,  with  a  width 
of  22  feet.  It  was  planted  in  1858,  and  has  had 
4000  roses  in  full  bloom  at  one  time,  with  twice 
as  many  opening  buds. 

Of  several  good  hotels  in  Santa  Rosa,  the  Occi- 
dental is  the  best. 

Fulton^  61  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  the 
point  of  divergence  of  the  Fulton  and  Guerne- 
ville  Branch,  leading  to  the  red-wood  forests  on 
the  Russian  River.  The  stations  on  this  branch 
are  Meacham's,  Laguna,  Forestville,  Green  Val- 
ley, Korbel's,  and  Guerneville.  The  length  of  this 
branch  is  16  miles. 

At  Korbel's  some  of  the  enormous  trees  are  pre- 
served from  cutting  or  injury  and  the  grounds 
tastefully  fitted  up  for  picnics.  Guerneville  is  on 
the  Russian  River,  only  a  few  miles  above  Dun- 
can's Mills,  the  terminus  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  (narrow  gauge)  Railroad. 

A  visit  to  the  region  of  the  red- woods  will  re- 
pay the  tourist,  for  these  (Sequoia  Sempervirens) 
are  peculiar  to  the  coast  mountains.  None  are 
found  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Mexico, 
or  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It  is  the  chief  material  for 
the  lumber  of  the  State.  It  was  used  for  ties  for 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  lasts  for  many 
years  in  the  ground.  No  other  wood  splits  so 
true  to  the  grain.  Some  of  the  trees  are  said  to 
grow  to  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  feet,  the  larg- 
est being  in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties. 
An  acre  of  these  trees  near  Guerneville,  on  the 
"Big  Bottom,"  yields  800,000  feet  of  lumber. 
The  largest  tree  cut  there  was  18  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  made  180,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  tall- 
est tree  was  344|  feet  in  height,  taller  than  any 
one  of  the  ''  Big  Trees"  {Sequoia  Oigantea)  now 
standing. 

There  are  three  large  saw-mills  near  Guerne- 
ville, and  others  on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  the 
red-wood  forests  there  is  also  found  an  abundance 
of  the  chestnut  oak  {Quercus Densiflora)^  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning,  and  brings  from 
$15  to  $17  a  cord  in  San  Francisco. 


Mark    West,    Windsor,    and    Grant's 

are  small  stations  ;  and 

Healdsbuvg,  72  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  beautifully  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Russian  River,  with  Dry  Creek  and  its  valley 
west  of  the  town.  Near  the  town  is  Sotoyome 
or  Fitch  Mountain,  a  butte  around  which  Rus- 
sian River  winds  its  course.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  1856,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  3000. 
It  has  a  bank,  seven  churches,  two  weekly 
papers,  and  two  academies — the  Alexander  Acad- 
emy and  the  Butler  Institute.  The  former  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Thomas, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  Hanover  College, 
Indiana. 

Healdsburg  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is 
convenient  to  the  range  of  mountains  on  either  the 
east  or  west  side  of  the  valley,  where  trout, 
quail,  rabbits,  and  deer  may  be  found  in  abund- 
ance. 

Near  Healdsburg  are  several  places  of  resort, 
among  them  "Magnolia  Farm,"  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler's, and  the  celebrated  Litton  Seltzer  Springs. 
The  station  of 

Litton  Springs  is  near  the  hotel  and  spring. 
The  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,- 
000,  and  are  not  equaled  by  those  connected 
with  any  mineral  spring  in  the  State. 

The  situation  is  charming,  in  a  broad  plateau 
overlooking  Alexander  Valley  and  the  course  of 
the  Russian  River  for  miles,  and  flanked  on  three 
sides  by  mountain  peaks.  The  water  is  bottled 
and  sold  in  San  Francisco  in  large  quantities,  and 
has  been  carefully  analyzed. 

GeyserviUe,  80  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
the  station  for  Skagg's  Springs.  The  valley  has 
become  quite  narrow  at  this  point.  The  springs 
are  eight  miles  west  of  Geyserville,  at  the  head 
of  Dry  Creek  Valley.  There  are  hot  sulphur 
springs,  a  soda  spring,  iron  spring,  and  luxurious 
baths.  The  situation  is  beautiful — one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  mineral  springs  in  the 
State. 

Truett's  is  a  small  station  ;  and 

Cloverdale,  the  terminus,  is  90  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
on  Russian  River,  with  romantic  and  picturesque 
scenery  on  every  hand.  It  has  about  a  dozen 
stores,  two  hotels,  two  churches,  and  one  news- 
paper, the  Weekly  Cloverdale  News.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  700. 

From  Cloverdale  there  is  an  excellent  road  to 
the  Geysers,  with  no  grade  exceeding  four  feet 
to  the  hundred,  and  the  stages  of  Van  Arnam 
&  Kennedy  are  of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
and  the  distance,  10  miles,  has  been  made  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip  is 
$4.50. 

Stages  run  from  Cloverdale  every  day  to 
Ukiah,  the  county  town  of  Mendocino  County, 
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31  miles  (fare  from  San  Francisco,  $7.75),  and 
to  Mendocino  ou  the  sea-coast,  75  miles  (fare, 
|ll.r)0). 

(Movcrdale  has  daily  stapes  also  to  the  manv 
places  of  resort  in  I^akc  County — to   KcLseyvillc, 


Soda  Bay,  Ilififhland  Sprinp*.  Wittrr  Sprint,-,  (ria 
I'kiah  or  rm   rp|MT  Ijik<-,.  I  ,n', 

Sprinp^w.  and  ninint  tion«  for  •  j;**. 

sett  N,  AdaniH,  Sulphur  I'.  ,ixil  ^tpnogt, 

Hlue  I^aki-H,  and  liititlct! 


Stage  Itoutcs  to  the  Yosrmitr    VnUnf  ami   Hhj   Trrr  firorrn. 


There  are  four  nil-wagon  roads  into  the  valley. 
One  leaves  the  railroad  at  Milton,  two  at  Merced, 
and  one  at  .Madera.  Thi'  Hij,' Tree  groves,  aecc.,- 
sihle  eii  route  to  the  vaili  y,  are  the  Calavi-ras, 
(north  and  south  groves),  the  Tuolumne,  the 
Merced,  the  Mariposa,  and  the-  Fresno.  The 
first  clement  to  !)>•  taken  into  consideration  is 

1.  Distance. — This  is  as  follows  : 

Big  Oak  Flat  and  Calaveras  Route— <'^a^«. 

San  Francisco  to  Milton,  by  rail 11.1  miles. 

Milton   ti>  Mnr])liy's,  ////  stn<je 30 

Miir|)liy  s  tu  Nnrili  Calaveras  Grove,  and 

return  til  Murphy  s   30     " 

Miir|)liy's  to  Cliiiiese  f'anip  rm  Sonoma..  27     " 

Cliiiie.se  Camp  to  Blaek's  Hotel CO     " 

Total  stapinp H" 

Milton  to  Black's  via  Chinese  Camp  di- 
rect       ^S  milp.i. 

COULTEUVILLE    IvOfTr. 

San  Francisco  to  Merced,  '>.»/  mil 1  .')1  miIo«. 

Mereed  to  Dudley's,  liy  staije -It) 

Dudley's  to  Merced -1- 


Total  staging. 
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Morrod  to  Mariposa  rin  Inilian   (iulch.  ...  47  mil»'!«. 

Miiripnsa  to  (  lark's 27 

Clark's  I.)  Jilaek's 2.1  J  " 

Total  staging 'J- 


M.vnKit.v    IIOITK. 

Snn  Francisco  to  M.idera,  /"/  mil . . . 

Madera  to  Kresno  Mat,  l>y  stw/r 

Fre: 

Clark's  to  Black's 


I71..'»  miles. 
.1.'. 


Mat  to  (lark's 20 

...      2!J 


Total  staging 73 

2.  Elerationn,  Grn/lci*,  and  TJond  -  Drih.—  TYxe 
bottom  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  j^  4000  feet  al>ove 
sea-level,  and  the  roads  enter  it  by  descemling 
the  wall  on  cither  side.  Therefore,  the  roatl 
which  rises  least  above  the  bottoni  of  the  valley  is 
most  desirable,  other  things  being  equal. 
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rain,  the  open  Kimball  wagons  are  to  be  greatly 
preferred.  They  are  the  most  comfortable 
coaches  ever  made,  and  obstruct  no  fine  view  for 
any  passenger.  In  these  every  passenger  has  a 
box-seat. 

The  teams,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed, 
are  all  good  ;  it  does  not  pay  to  have  any  others, 
and  they  who  understand  their  business  look  well 
to  this  point. 

4.  Hotels. — These  are  all  good.  Some  are  ex- 
cellent—as good  as  any  in  the  State.  Among 
these  are  the  El  Capitan  at  Merced,  Dudley's, 
Clark's,  Murphy's,  and  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees. 

The  Madera  route  has  an  unrivaled  advantage 
in  this,  that  a  tourist  can  take  a  palace  sleeping-car 
at  4  P.M.  in  San  Francisco,  and  be  undisturbed 
during  the  night,  the  car  being  placed  on  a  side 
track  on  arrival  at  Madera,  to  remain  until  morn- 
ing. Or,  returning  from  the  Valley,  one  may 
take  the  palace  sleeping-car  on  arrival  at  Madera, 
and  find  himself  undisturbed  until  he  nears 
Lathrop  for  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

5.  Scenery  en  route. — On  every  route  it  is  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a  general  sameness  in  looking  over 
the  hills  and  taking  in  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  but  there  can  be  no  two  views  precisely 
alike. 

On  the  Big  Oak  Flat  route,  the  crossing  of  the 
Tuolumne,  after  ascending  and  descending  a 
steep  mountain,  is  quite  picturesque.  On  the 
Coulterville  route  there  are  many  fine  views  of 
the  mountains,  and  there  is  also  Bower  Cave,  an 
interesting  opening  in  limestone  rock,  into  which 
one  can  descend  by  ladder  and  then  pass  into  the 
main  opening.  It  is  unique  and  interesting,  but 
seems  not  to  win  permanent  and  general  interest 
in  the  midst  of  greater  wonders.  The  Coulter- 
ville route  descends  to  the  canon  of  the  Merced 
before  reaching  the  Valley  proper,  and  passes  up 
along  the  rapids,  where  the  river  roars  and  rushes 
out  toward  the  plain.  This  is  especially^  in- 
teresting, grand,  and  mighty  in  the  early  spring, 
when  rains  and  melting  snows  have  swollen  the 
river  to  a  tremendous  torrent. 

The  Mariposa  and  Madera  routes  unite  at 
Clark's.  From  Merced  and  Madera  to  Clark's 
the  scenery  is  good  on  either  route.  Concerning 
the  route  from  Merced  via  Mariposa,  Prof. 
Whitney  says,  "  The  road  from  Bear  Valley  to 
Mariposa  passes  through  a  region  which  gives 
as  good  an  idea  as  any  in  the  State  of  equal  ex- 
tent can  of  the  peculiar  foot-hill  scenery  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada."  Substantially  this  another 
might  say  of  any  other  of  the  roads  into  the 
Valley.  The  road  from  Clark's  to  the  Valley 
passes  down  the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced,  and 
at  the  same  time  ascends  to  the  plateau  between 
this  fork  and  the  main  Merced,  where  the  scene 
is  continually  changing,  but  every  thing  is  wildly 
sublime.  Before  losing  sight  of  the  canon  of 
the    Merced,  where  the  river  flows  through   it 


toward  the  San  Joaquin,  the  view  extends  to  the 
coast  mountains,  and  on  going  up  and  into  the  Yo- 
semite,  the  rapids,  where  the  Merced  River  leaves 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  rushes  through  the 
canon,  are  seen  far  below.  But  the  glory  of  this 
route  is  the  scenery,  viewed  from  Inspiration 
Point.  It  is  the  best  general  view  of  the  Valley. 
From  this  point  the  Valley  was  first  seen  by  those 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  in  1851,  and  here  the 
most  profound  emotions  have  arisen  and  the  most 
pregnant  words  ever  uttered  concerning  it  were 
conceived,  and  from  this  point  Hill,  Bijrstadt, 
and  others  have  painted  it.  If  this  view  is  not 
had  by  taking  the  route  to  or  from  Clark's,  it 
shovild  be  had  at  the  expense  of  a  day,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  any  thing  comparable  to  it 
on  any  road  entering  on  the  north  side,  as  the 
Big  Oak  Flat  and  Coulterville  enter.  The 
latter  is  near  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  too  low 
down  for  the  grand  scenic  effect  of  Inspiration 
Point,  and  both  it  and  the  Big  Oak  Flat  route 
enter  below  where  there  is  a  trend  in  the  wall, 
and  El  Capitan  projects  its  massive  form  and 
shuts  out  the  major  part  of  the  Valley  beyond. 
Entering  on  the  south  wall  from  Clark's,  the 
tourist  is  directed  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
Valley,  and  takes  in  more  of  it  than  any  other 
point  can  give.  Whoever  enters  the  Valley  will 
see  Inspiration  Point,  and  many  who  desire  to 
enter  by  one  road  and  return  by  another  will 
retrace  their  steps  to  Clark's,  preferring  to  get  the 
most  of  the  Valley  while  they  are  en  route  to  and 
from  it. 

6.  Time  required  in  Traveling.  — To  visit  the  Val- 
ley via  Milton,  the  tourist  must  remain  over  night 
at  Stockton,  where  he  will  find  the  "  Yosemite" 
and  other  good  hotels.  Leaving  Stockton  the 
next  morning,  it  will  require  two  days  to  reach 
the  Valley,  arriving  on  the  second  day  at  six 
o'clock  P.M. 

If  the  road  be  vii  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  it 
•will  require  four  days  from  Stockton  to  the  Val- 
ley. 

By  the  Coulterville  route,  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco at  4  P.M.  for  Merced,  arriving  at  11  p.m.,  a 
few  hours'  sleep  may  be  had  before  taking  the 
stage  early  next  morning.  Two  days  are  re- 
quired to  reach  the  Valley,  arriving  at  six  p.m. 
By  the  Mariposa  route,  one  must  leave  Merced  at 
the  same  time  as  if  going  via  Coulterville,  and 
would  reach  the  Valley  the  second  day  by  con- 
necting at  Clark's  with  the  stage  from  Madera. 
On  this  route  the  time  is  not  yet  fixed. 

By  the  Madera  route  the  tourist  can  leave  San 
Francisco  at  4  p.m.,  and  combine  the  advantage 
of  hotel  with  saving  of  time.  The  rest  through- 
out the  night  in  the  palace  sleeping-car  will  be 
better  than  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  Merced,  but 
not  so  good  as  at  the  hotel  at  Stockton.  Leaving 
Madera  early  in  the  morning,  the  Valley  is 
reached  at  noon  the  next  day.     The  whole  time 
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is  about  44  hours,  includin<f  nn  unbroken  night's 
rest. 

Returning  from  the  Valley,  one  may  h-avc  at 
at  6  A.M.,  and  ri-acl»  Stockton  to  connect  with 
the  overland  train  \io\\\<r  cast  the  ne.xt  day. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  route  rin  \\\^  Oak 
Flat,  an<l  will  require  a  ride  the  first  day  both 
hard  and  late,  and  an  early  start  the  second  dav, 
in  order  to  reach  the  train  wliich  leaves  Mihon 
at  10.45  A.M. 

7.  Big  Tree  Grorrs. — These  trees  are  Stijwnu 
Oiganti'd,  and  belong;  to  the  .same  ^inus  as  the 
Red-woods  (S^tjuoiu  Sempervirenn),  fouml  only  on 
the  Coast  Raiifje. 

The  Kinfi;'s  River  Grove  contains  the  lar^'cst  liv- 
ing tree,  44  feet  in  diameter.  This  grove,  an<l 
the  two  groves  on  the  north  and  south  forks  of 
the  Tule  River,  are  not  easily  accessible.  In  the 
other  groves  the  number  of  the  trees  is  about  as 
follows  :  North  Calaveras,  90  ;  South  Calavenis, 
1:580 ;  Tuolumne,  30  ;  Pierced,  50  ;  Mariposa, 
GOO  ;  Fresno,  1200. 

The  two  Calaveras  groves  are  six  miles  apart, 
connected  by  a  trail  over  a  w  ild  and  jiicture.sijuo 
canon.  The  hotel  is  located  in  the  north  grove. 
It  is  a  first-cla.ss  house,  and  the  only  hotel  in  the 
midst  of  the  trees.  To  those  w  ho  desire  to  lin- 
ger in  the  shade  of  these  giants  while  they  grow 
upon  him  for  days  and  weeks,  this  is  a  favorite 
resort.  To  visit  the  south  grove  requires  a  day, 
and  a  ride  on  horseback.  The  grove  itself  is 
four  miles  long  and  cne  wide.  In  both  these 
groves  the  trees  are  beautifid,  surpa-~ing  in  sym- 
metry and  perfection  those  of  the  Mariposa,  but 
not  those  of  the  Fresno  Grove. 

The  Mariposa  Grove  is  of  national  importance. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  set  aside  as  a  ])ark 
for  the  nation.  It  was  ceded  by  Congress  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  is  cared  for  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  State.  Its  trees  are  in  two 
groups,  and  these  are  half  a  mile  apart.  The 
wagon-road  now  in  j)rocess  of  construction  will 
pass  through  both  of  these  grou])s. 

The  Fresno  (irove  is  also  in  two  groups,  a  mile 
apart,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  M:iri|><»s.i 
by  the  Madera  road,  and  this  will  ])ass  tlirouu'h 
both  groups.  The  trees  in  this  grove  are  not 
only  large  but  symmetrical,  not  surpassed  in  this 
respect  by  any  grove. 

Asto  size,  it  varies  with  every  stringth.it  jtnsses 
around  them.  One  includes  and  another  le.ives 
out  certain  cnlar^'ements  or  irr«-unilarities  near 
the  ground.     The  writer  has  measured  all  the 
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Exjyenses  to  the 

The  tourist  will  be  nble  to  vary  these  in  many 
ways,  and  no  statement  can  be  more  than  an 
approximation,  unless  it  be  to  give  muxvinnn 
rates.  Tliese  are  as  follows  :  From  the  railroad 
to  the  valley  and  return,  8^5.00,  by  any  route. 
The  additional  stage  fare  to  include  the  Calav- 
eras Big  Trees  is  .fT.OU,  but  the  extra  railroad 
fare,  after  leaving  the  main  line  to  Sau  Francisco 
is  only  81.00. 

To  visit  the  Mariposa  Grove  there  is  no  extra 
charge,  but  the  railroad  fare  will  be  $.3.75,  88.10, 
or  89.00  additional,  according  as  Merced,  or 
Aladera  is  made  the  point  of  departure.  By 
taking  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Latlu'op  to 
Merced,  and  returning  via  jMadera,  tlie  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  88  10.  Round-trip  ticket, 
Lathrop  to  Mt-rced,  8J-75.  Kouud-trip  ticket, 
Lathrop  to  Madera,  8J.00. 

Board  and  lodging  in  the  valley  are  $3.00  per 
day. 

The  time  to  the  valley  from  San  Francisco, 
via  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Route,  is  two  days ;  and 
via  the  Calavaras  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  four  days ; 
and  via  Coulterville,  two  day.s  ;  and  via  Mariposa 
or  Madera,  one  and  a  half  days.  Passengers 
by  the  iSIariposa  or  Madera  route  cnn  return 
from  the  valley  via  the  Ma'iposa  Big  Trees  by 
the  new  wagon  road  without  loss  of  time. 

Saddle  Horses  in  the  Vallej/, 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  in  charcfe  of 
the  valley  and  the  Maripo.sa  Big  Tree  Grove, 
have  established  maximum  rates  as  follows  : 

1.  From  any  hotel  in  the   Valley  to  Glacier  Point 

and     Sentinel     Dome    and     return    by    same 
route, §"5.00 

2.  From  Valley  to  Glacier  Point,  Sentinel   Dome, 

Nevada  Fall  and  Snow's  (passing  the  night  at 
Snow's) S3. 00 

3.  From  Valley  direct  to  Snow's  and  Nevada  Fall, 

passinjr  by  Vernal  Fall  and  returning  to  Valley 
same  day $.3.00 

4.  From  Snow'.s  to  Cloud's  Rest  and  back  to  Snow's, 

or  to  Valley  the  same  day $3.00 

5.  From  Valley  direct  to  Cloud's  Rest,  and  back  to 

Siiow's, $3.00 

6.  From  Valley  direct  to  Cloud's  Rest  and  back  to 

Valley  same  day, $.t.00 

7.  From  Snow's  to  Valley, ? :  00 

8.  From    Valley   to   Upper   Yosemite    Fall,   Ea<ile 

Point  and  return $3.00 

9.  For  use  of  saddle  horses  on  the  level  of  the  Val- 

ley per  day, $2..')0 

Carrinffes. 

(For  a  party  of  not  less  than  four  persons.) 

1.  To  Bridal  Veil  Fall  and  return,  each  person,  $1.00 

2.  To  Mirror  Lake  and  return,  each  person,..   $1.00 

3.  To  the  Casoailes,  passing  by  and  stopping  at  the 

Bridal  Veil  Fall,  each  person $3.00 

4.  To  the  Cascades  and  return,  each  person,. .  $2.00 

5.  To   Bridal   Veil   and   Artist's    Point,  each   per- 

son,     $2.00 


Yoseni  ite    VaUey, 

The  charge  for  guide  (including  horse)  when 
furnished,  will  be  S3.0U  per  day.  The  above 
charges  do  not  cover  feed  for  the  horses  at 
Snow's,  nor  tolls  on  the  various  trails.  Tliese 
latter  are  as  follows  : 

To  Glacier  Point,  each  person, $1 .00 

To  foot  of  Upper  Yosemite  Fall, $0.50 

From    foot    of    Upper    Yosemite    Fall     to    Eagle 

Point, $0.50 

To  Nevada  Fall  (including  Vernal  Fall), $0.75 

To  Mirrcjr  Lake  in  a  carriage, $0.50 

(Tourists  to  Mirror  Li.ke  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, free.) 

Points  in   the    Valley   3Iost   Attractive 
to  Tourists. 

1.  South  Dome,  1  each  of  these  includes  Vernal  and 

2.  Clouds  Rest,   )  Nevada  Falls. 

3.  Inspiration  Point. 

4.  Glacier  Point. 

5.  Sentinel  Dome. 

6.  Upper  Yosemite  Fall  and  Eagle  Point. 

7.  Mirror  Lake. 

8.  Bridal  Veil  Fall. 

9.  Lower  Yosemite  Fall. 
10.  El  Capitan. 

Reference  is  had  in  the  above  order,  to  the 
fact  that  El  Capitan  and  Bridal  Veil  Fall  are  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Valley  and  must  be  pa-^^sed 
both  in  going  in  and  coming  out.  The  South 
Dome  is  difficult  of  access,  the  only  way  being 
to  climb  the  i-ounded  side  of  the  Dome  by  hold- 
ing to  975  feet  of  rope  anchored  at  various 
points. 

Time    Usnally  liequired  for  the  Vari- 
ous Excursions. 

From  the  hotels  to  Upper  Yosemite  Falls  and 

return, 4  hours. 

From  the  hotels  to  Upper  Yosemite  Falls  and 

Eajrle  Point  and  return, 6  hours. 

To  Bridal  Veil  Falls 3  hours. 

To  Bridal  Veil  Falls  and  El  Capitan, 4  hours. 

To  El  Capitan, 3  hours. 

To  Mirror  Lake 3  hours. 

To  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls 1  day. 

To  Mirror  Lake,  and  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls, .  1  day. 

To  Lower  Yosemite  Falls 2^  hours. 

To  Mirror  Lake  and  Lower  Yosemite  Falls,.  .|  a  day. 

To  Glacier  Point 6  hours. 

To  'sentinel  Dome 7  hours. 

To  Glacier  Point  and  Sentinel  Dome 8  hours. 

To  Cloud's  Rest  from  Snow's  Hotel  to  Nevada 

Falls, 8  hours. 

To  South  Dome  from  Snow's 4  hours. 

From  Snow's  to  Cloud's  Rest  and  South  Dome 

and  back  to  Snow's, 1  day. 

From  Snows   to   Cloud's  Rest,  or  to   South 

Dome  and  back  to  the  Valley — jio.isihlf  in.  .1  day. 
From    A'alley  to  Inspiration  Point  and  back 

to  Hotel, 1  day. 
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These  queer  looking  people,  with  loose  gar- 
ments, uml)i-fll:i  hats,  or  skulU-aps,  rags  for 
hose,  pantaloons  made  ankle  tii;ht  by  taj«'s; 
woojlen  shoes,  cojipery  skin,  high  cheek-bones, 
almond  eyes,  hall-shaved  heads,  jet  black  hair, 
anil  dangling  piy-'nil*,  are  the  hated  of  the 
Paddy,  the  target  of  hooillums ;  the  field  of  th  • 
missionary,  the  bomb  for  the  piolitician  tt)  ex- 
plode, and  the  sinew  for  rajiit^il.  They  an^ 
called  the  essence  of  all  that  is  vicious,  villain- 
ous, and  certainly  are  opinionated.  They  are 
everywhere;  even  the  Iwys  sjiy  they  cannot  throw 
stones  without  hitting  them,  but  they  arc  to  Ix- 
best  seen  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  Pacific  Street,  the  "  Barbary  Coa.>»t," 
to  Sacramento  Street,  and  fronj  Keanu'V  to 
Stockton,  five  squares  by  two,  in  the  heait  of 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

Although  in  every  i)Iock,  and  near  every  door, 
their  special  quarter  is  almost  like  a  city  of  tlie 
"Midille  Flowery  Kingilonj"  set  right  down  in 
our  midst.  Streets  and  alleys,  ami  labyrinthian 
windings,  not  only  such  as  we  tread,  are  theirs; 
but, they  live  and  travel  nnder  ground  and  over 
roofs,  up  and  down,  until  the  cunning  policeman 
is  outwitted  in  foliDwing  them;  and  all  their 
streets  and  by-ways  are  swarming  with  human 
or  inhuman  inhabitants,  l>ut  little  less  numerous 
than  the  rats  and  the  vermin.  Cellars  and  lofts 
seem  equally  gfx^Kl  for  either  Irnlgings,  factorie.s, 
shops,  or  laundries,  and  apartments  of  ordinary 
height  are  cut  in  two  with  a  ladd'-r  to  as4^-end  to 
the  loft,  reminding  us  of  the  log-cabin  days  in 
the  back-woods,  or  the  wild  fn>ntier. 

Buildings    are  made  ni<ire  capju-ious  by  m' 
balconies    from    the  second   stories,  that    .iJii' 
touch  over  the  nan-ow  pa-vs.ii.'es   beneath.      i  ■■ 
Globe     Hotel,    corner   of    .Ia<-kson    and    l)ii|«oiit 
Street-s,  three  .stories  high,  with  about  W»  n»onus, 
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tecteti,  it  is  in  their  practice  of  dnily  ablution. 
They  bathe  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  duty,  and  in 
"\Va.shiiigt^>n  Territorj-  will  cut  tliroii;:;h  the 
winter  ice  to  find  the  necessary  water,  and  the 
tooth-brush  is  a  daily  companion. 

1'he  cue  is  rej,'arded  with  patriotic  pride.  It 
and  the  tonsure  were  introduced  into  China  in 
1011,  as  a  mark  of  acceptance  of,  and  subjection 
to  the  Tartar 
rule,  and  en- 
forced by  the 
la^'or  of  the 
courts,  to  all 
liti;:jaiit»  w  h  o 
wore  the  cue, 
and  by  reject- 
ing in  the  lit- 
erary examina- 
tions all  candi- 
dates who  Hl>- 
peared  without 
it.  and  even  by 
death  in  some 
cases,  nntil  at 
length  the 
mark  of  deris- 
ion became 
the  badge  of 
honor,  and  now 
every  Celestial 
carries  this  flag 
of  his  country, 
r. o  less  dear 
tiian  his  own 
head- 

Jt  is  formed 
by  separating 
the  unshaven 
hair  on  the 
crown  of  the 
heafl,  three  or 
four  inches  in 
diameter,  into 
three  strands 
and  braiding 
with  it  coarse 
silk  or  false 
hair,  until  in 
cases  of  tlieam- 
b  i  t  i  o  u  s  it 
reaches  to  with- 
in three  inches  scene  i»  allet,  Chinese 
of  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  worn  for  conven- 
ience in  a  coil  around  the  head  or  the  neck,  but 
it  is  a  mark  of  disrespect  Uj  have  it  coiled  thus 
in  the  presence  of  superiors— more  insulting  than 
to  enter  a  Fifth  Avenue  cathedral  or  orthodox 
church  and  sit  with  the  hat  on  the  head. 

The  head  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  is  shaved 
once  i  n  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  razor  is  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
Wide  at  one  end,  hollow  ground  and  weighing 


about  two  ounces.  The  metal  is  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  the  razr^rs  are  often  bought  by 
Americans  for  the  st<;el  only. 

Tonsorial  operations  are  performed  with  great 

skill,  and  there  are  delicate  instruments  for  8wal> 

bing  the  ears,  pulling  hairs  out  of  the  nostrils, 

and  cleaning  the  eyelids  on  both  under  and  upper 

-'!/        'i'he  sign  of  the  barbei-shop,  is  a  lour- 

legged  frame — 
the  legs  painted 

freen,  and  the 
nobs    on    top 
painted  red. 

As  the  cue  is 
the  badge  of 
servitude  to  the 
present  dynasty 
of  China,  no 
one  can  become 
an  American 
citizen,  or  "de- 
clare his  inten- 
tions "  and  re- 
tain this,  for  it 
proclaims  that 
in]>oIiticalmat- 
t^:rs,  he  is  not 
his  own  master, 
but  the  slave  of 
the  Emperor, 
and  hence  ap- 
peals the  ab- 
surdity of  those 
who  deny  the 
sincerity  of 
the  profession 
of  the  Chris- 
t  i  a  II  religion, 
made  by  some 
Chinamen  who 
retain  their 
cue.  An  En- 
glish subject 
who  unites  with 
an  American 
church,  is  not 
re<juired  or  ex- 
pected for  this 
reason,  to  re- 
nounce his  al- 
legiance to  the 

QUARTERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  r» 

Queen. 

Chinene  Quairters. — The  most  interesting 
objects  to  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  quarters  are 
stores,  shops,  restaurants  and  temjiles,  or  Joss 
houses,  and  opium  smokinjj  places,  although 
some  of  the  toinists  visit  viler  abodes,  out  of 
curiosity. 

A  visit  to  the  Chinese  quarters  may  be  made 
in  daylitrht  or  V)y  night,  and  with  or  without  a 
policeman.  The  writer  has  freouently  passed 
through  the  alleys  and  streets  of  Chinatown  with- 


out  the  piot*-ction  of  fMiliciMiicti,  niid   never  ex- 
|nMi<Mice<l  tliH  li-ast  iiulijjnity.     Th»' oiilv         i 
wIh-ii  lif  liiilfil   Ui   reicivf    {\u-  stri(t<'?>t  ■ 

ami  (lfl»'ifiic<'  was  on  intriKlin^  ii|x>i»  a  <■:.,, 

"at  rice,"  (wIh-ii  tli«*y  do  not  lik«-  to  l**-  di>tuil>- 
ed)  and  introdnrinj;  a  lar;;**  <-uni|<any  of  friends, 
one  of  wlioui  said  In*  came  from  New  York,  when 
ont' of  the  ('hinani<-n  j;rinne<l  from  ear  to  ear,  ex- 
clainiini;,  "You  fixtlee  me  —  he  Irishman,  he 
Iri>hnian." 

Those  desirinp  the  protection  «>f  a  fMiliceman 
can  secure  tlie  services  of  one  hy  a[>plYint;  to  the 
Cliief  of  Police  in  the  City  Hall.  C'(>in(>«Misation 
should  l)f  made  privately.  Two  dollars  au<l  a 
half  is  a  suMiciciit  fee.  I>ut  visitors  should  pay  their 
own  adinitUmce  to  the  Chinese  theater. 

T/if  Six  CoiHjMlnli-H. — It  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  birds  of  a  lar^,'e  flock  that  come  and  ^o  with 
sprinjj  and  fall,  and  the  Chines«?  are  always  travel- 
injj  t<5  and  from  the  Celestial  Kmpire,  and  no 
census  taker,  or  ik)11  tax  j^atherer  liiw  ever  iM^en 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  nuniherin^  them.  \Vh<M'ver 
cjin  be  caught  is  squeezed  for  taxes,  and  no  mat- 
t4*r  whether  he  han  jwid  or  not,  he  can  pay  for 
some  one  that  can  n(jt  he  caught.  The  number 
of  thM  j>«'ople  i.s  variously  estimated,  but  may  be 
given  a.s  follows  : 


The  Mine  Ynn(j  Company, 
Hop  Wo  Omiprtiiy, 
Konn  <  how  Oiiiipany, 
Viinj!  Wo  Cotnpiuiy, 
Sam  Yap  CoiiipHiiy, 
Yen  \N  o  (Joiupauy, 
Souierini;, 


4.i,ii<iO 
1. 1,1X10 
l.t.nrio 

11.000 
6,000 
l.OOi) 


'J'OUl,  100,000 

Of  these  6.').()00  are  in  California,  and  W.OOO  in 
San  Francisco.  Of  the  whole  number  aliout  .jO,- 
0(J<1  are  wom'*n.  children  and  merchants. 

Emigration  is  carrie«l  on  tlmjugh  Hong  Kong, 
a  Hritish  i»ort,  the  Chinese  from  the  province  of 
Kwangtung  going  riVi  this  port.  It  is  not  prrib- 
able  that  it  could  be  wholly  jirevented  as  long  as 
the  Chinamen  can  make  money  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1H."j1,  not  4.f>00  had 
com"  to  .\merica.  Hut  the  reports  of  the  r.jx-n 
crtuntPk',  and  plenty  of  gold,  brought  ls.(KH»  in 
IK.VJ,  and  alarmed  the  Califoriiians,  .so  that  the 
next  year  only  4,CMK)  came,  and  the  av»-rage  of 
arrivals  since,  has  not  been  o.CHMl  a  year.  We 
have  often  been  told  of  '•  piussage  cngn.:ed 
ahead  for  thousands."  that  "enough  are  cnniing 
the  present  year  to  overnin  us,"  but  the  prophe- 
cies are  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  world's 
destruction. 

The  l>ooks  of  the  Custom  House,  show  the  ar- 
rivals since  18(JH  to  have  l>e<'n  as  follows,  but  of 
dejKirtiires  ami  death.*,  there  is  no  reliable  record. 


VKAR. 
18CB. 

1870. 
1K7I, 

\*n. 


MALr. 

10.024 
11.710 
9.(fA 
4.Sf4 

s.sri 

16,605 


FEMALE. 

I^.MO 
(Vt5 

ino 
.VW 


TOTAL. 

lo..>»o 

1  l..'V* 

4  •••1 

y.  iT7 
17. Ul 
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I«7«, 

Janiuiry,    I*t7«, 
March,       1«:«, 
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mouej',  and  low  enough  to  sicken  the  Irishman 
that  competes  with  tliein. 

The  tf'oinen. — These  are  all  of  the  lowest 
order,  excepting  perhaps  150  out  of  the  thou- 
sands here.  The  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
is  like  that  with  Ah  Hoe,  as  follows : 

'*  Aji  agreement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Hoe, 
because  coming  from  China  to  San  Francisco 
she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage. 
Ah  Hoe  herself  asks  Mr.  Yee  Kwau  to  advance 
for  her  -f  630,  for  which  Ah  Hoe  distinctly  agrees 
to  give  her  body  to  Mr.  Yee  for  seivice  as  a  pros- 
titute for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  shall  be 
no  interest  on  the  money.  Ah  Hoe  shall  receive 
no  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  Ah 
Hoe  shall  be  her  own  master.  Mr.  Yee  Kwan 
shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.  If  All  Hoe  runs 
away  befoi'e  her  time  is  out,  her  mistress  shall 
find  her  and  return  her,  and  whatever  expense  is 
incurred  in  finding  her  Ah  Hoe  shall  pay.  On 
this  day  of  the  agreement  Ah  Hoe  has  leceived 
with  her  own  hands  i?630.  If  Ah  Hoe  shall  be 
sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days  she 
shall  make  up  by  an  extra  month  of  service  for 
every  ten  days  of  sickness.  Now  this  agreement 
has  proof.  This  paper  received  by  All  Hoe  is 
witness. 

Yung  Cuke,  12th  year,  9th  month,  14th  day. 

In  October,  1873,  Ah  Hoe  came  to  Mr. 
Gibson's  school  for  protection,  saying  she  had 
been  beaten  and  ill-treated  and  gave  this  con- 
tract as  an  evidence  that  she  iiad  been  held  in 
slavery.  The  money  she  had  h^ld  in  her  hands  a 
few  seconds,  being  compelled  to  pass  it  immedi- 
ately over  to  her  employer.  She  was  taken  to 
Hong  Kong  by  her  mistress  and  shipped  to  this 
country. 

Tar,  Pfii/hiff. — Tn  San  Francisco  324  per- 
sons or  Krms,  a.e  assessed  for  ]iersonal  property, 
and  the  valuation  is  f 531,300.  Of  city  tax 
■ij!5,0l2,  i.  t.,  .943  of  the  whole  was  collected  last 
year,  and  of  the  State  tax  !i!2,890.5!),  «.  a.,  .90  of 
the  whole  was  collected ;  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  whole  roll  will  show  for  other  tax- 
payers. One  of  the  tea-importing  firms  is  as- 
sessed for  personal  property  at  !ii23,000,  and 
another  at  .$22,500,  and  six  firms  at  .|10,000  or 
upwards. 

On  real  estate  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  assessment,  but  it  is  certain  that  some 
of  the  people  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  country  as 
to  consider  it  a  desirable  home,  or  else  so  shrewd 
in  business  as  not  to  fear  speculations  in  real 
estate,  in  which  they  often  make  fortunate  turns. 

They  never  trouble  any  board  of  equalization 
for  a  reduction  of  their  assessment,  and  if  their 
assessments  are  made  surprisingly  low,  may 
Allah  foigive  the  error  for  such  is  not  the  inten- 
tion, and  strange  as  it  may  seem  the  names  of 
Chinese  real  estate  owners  are  never  fotmdon  the 
delinquent  tax-list.  Some  of  the  Chinamen  are 
reputed  to  be  worth  from  i|l00,000  to  .«200,000. 


Striking  Chiiracferiftticn. — They  are  m- 

(lua'rious,  working  early  and  late,  are  peaceable, 
never  giving  offense  in  the  street. 

They  are  thievish,  and  clannish,  and  have  many 
vices,  but  they  never  garrote  the  belated  club- 
man ;  they  will  lie,  but  their  honesty  in  deed  and 
word  is  not  a  whit  below  any  mercantile  class, 
and  their  veracity  is  as  good  as  the  average  in 
the  same  sphere  of  labor. 

Ecotioniy — is  seen  in  shrewd  bargains,  in 
cheap  living,  in  picking  up  the  gold  in  the  tail- 
ings that  slips  through  the  fingers  of  the  Ameri- 
can miner,  in  roasting  his  pork  by  the  carcass  and 
selling  it  to  save  the  services  of  many  cooks  and 
the  cost  of  many  fires. 

The  cobbler  pursues  his  avocation  on  the  street, 
reminding  one  of  the  horseback  rider  during  the 
war,  who  was  shaken  heartily  and  awakened  by 
a  stranger  viho  desired  to  know  what  he  paid  for 
lodgings.  For  the  cobbler  a  candle-box  will  fur- 
nisli  a  seat,  and  all  his  tools  and  stock  in  trade 
be  can-ied  about  in  another  small  box  or  basket. 

They  can  live  for  about  eight  or  ten  cents  a 
day,  b\it  the  average  cost  of  the  working  class  is 
about  thirty  cents. 

Skill  in  Imitating. — They  are  great  imi- 
tators, and  so  far  as  known,  do  they  not 
furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  natural  selection?  Do  not  their 
caudal  appendages  and  power  of  imitation  show 
their  relation  to  the  monkey,  and  the  liidc  they 
form  in  the  development  of  the  race? 

They  are  servile  imitators.  The  sea  captain 
who  had  an  oil  painting  injured,  and  gave  it  to 
a  Chinese  artist  to  reproduce,  was  amazed  to  see 
the  reproduction  of  the  gash,  and  the  Chinese 
tailor  who  "followed  copy"  in  making  the  new 
coat  with  a  patch  on  the  elbow,  needed  his 
ideas  enforced  with  blows,  yet  they  never  ex- 
Mbit  the  stupidity  of  the  new  coachman,  who 
was  sent  to  grease  the  carriage,  and  leturned  in 
half  an  hour,  saymg  he  had  "greased  it  all  ex- 
cept die  stuks  .li..  A  heels  hang  on."  They  are 
more  than  irwitators,  for  the  ingenious  heathen 
Chinee  can  produce  more  expedients  from  his 
fertile  brain  than  Ah  Sin  aces  from  his  flowing 
sleeves.  In  the  mountains  John  will  own, 
drive,  and  care  tor  hiii  own  team  "^f  horses  or 
mules. 

Their  value  as  servants  or  laborers  is  largely 
in  this,  that  they  do  as  they  are  shown,  and 
have  no  more  opinion  of  tLdir  own,  than  the 
miner  who  replied  to  his  superintendent,  when 
asked  "  what  is  this  ore  worth  a  ton  ?  "  "I  don't 
know,  to  me  it's  worth  four  dollars  a  day." 

Power  of  Control  orer  Their  Peelings, 
— makes  their  faces  as  unreadable  as  marble. 
They  are  the  least  demonstiative  of  all  the  lui- 
tionalities  represented — the  very  opjwsite  of  the 
Frenchman.  They  rarely  laugh  or  cry,  yet  they 
become  excited,  have  no  fear  of  death,  and  their 
Chinese  oa*^^s  roll  from  them  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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They  often  express  their  feelinf?  by  oathn  and 
cui-Mes.  to  wliicli  Ain<'ric;in  pnifanity.  it  i.s  Ut  lie 
1ii)|>im1,  will  not  Jittaiii  i>\  thu  nt-xt  d-nt  iiiiiiil. 
'rin!y  wish  tlii'ir  eiii'nii''.s  to  be  Lho|.|»'<l  into  a 
thoii.s;in<l  {>i<'ci'S, — that  his  bowels  n>ay  ii>t  inch 
by  inch,  and  in  fjem-al,  their  freijuent  oaths  are 
vile,  low,  and  most  vulijur,  and  tln-y  use  ihtun  in 
thi! consciousness  that  tin;  mistress  "can't  sabee." 

As  servants  many  regard  tln-m  as  a  >;reat  re- 
lief to  the  insoliMiee  and  visiting;  so  common  to 
the  class,  and  Hnd  tluMu  as  reliable  as  any  others. 
They  are  liked  and  hated  in  pro|M)rtion  as  they 
an-  faithful  and  tind  kind  mistresses.  Many 
havi'  tried  tht-m  to  thi-ir  disgust,  and  others 
would  have  none  but  Chinamen. 

Thnir  lani,'ua>;t'  jjives  them  no  little  a<lvantage 
in  piiblishinj^  tln-ir  prit-vancs.  A  kind  and  cul- 
tured lady  was  >,Mfatly  attached  io  her  Oiina- 
man,  who  remained  in  lu-r  kitchen  alx>ut  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  China  to  visit  iiis 
lekitions. 

His  successor  proved  to  be  a  surly  and  care- 
less fellow,  and  was  soon  discharjjed.  No  China- 
man would  then  stay  for  more  than  a  few  days 
or  a  week,  and  a  "  Jap  "  wiis  enfjajjed  but  w  ith 
the  same  mysterious  result.  At  length  some 
characters  in  the  written  language  were  discover- 
ed in  the  dust  on  the  back  of  the  mirror  in  the 
dressing  bureau,  and  after  they  were  effaced  the 
trouble  ceased  ! 

C/iiiifMC  liUHiuf-HH. — Among  the  Chinese  are 
pawnbrokers,  money-changers  and  bankers, 
watch-makers  and  jewelers. 

The  laundries  are  on  every  Ijlock,  in  some  of 
which  the  work  is  excellent,  and  in  others  miser- 
able and  destructive. 

Their  process  of  sprinkling  the  clothes  by  tak- 
ing a  mouthful  of  water  and  ejecting  it  in  the 
form  of  spray  is  curiou.s,  but  a  method  of  sprink- 
linir  that  is  not  surpassed  for  evenness. 

Rag-pickers,  and  itinerant  peddlers  go  al)out 
with  two  large  baskets  on  the  ends  of  a  baml»oo 
pole,  and  in  this  way  burdens  are  usually  carried 
and  often  :}IM>  jnjunds  are  carried  on  a  •*  dog-trot  " 
lioin  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 

These  baskets,  loaded  with  fish,  carefully 
picked  in  the  markets,  and  vegetables  selected 
•vith  like  care,  or  raised  in  little  suburban  gar- 
dens of  their  own,  or  fish  and  v<!getab|es  of  the 
worst,  are  carried  if  they  suit  the  cusUuners. 
Their  baskets  are  at  the  doors  of  all  the  side-  j 
street-s,  and  supply  provender  to  those  who  cry  i 
most  against  cheap  lalM>r.  | 

Chinese  Jeivelri^  may  bt?  purch;ise<i  for  curi-  i 
osity  oidy,  but  the  purchaser  may  feel  easier  than  [ 
in  buying  a  Connecticut  clt»ck,  for  the  articl»*«  , 
carved  in  gold  and  silver  are  of  pure  metal  — 
the  Chinese  having  not  yet  learned  the  intricacies  I 
of  cheap  jewelry. 

Firm  names  are  not  subject  to  change  with 
death  or  change  of  partnei>4,  but  are  often  p-r-   j 
petuated  for  centuries. 
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here  as  cheap  as  they  are  sold  in  the  East,  and 
bettiT  goods,  although  white  lal)or  iu  New  Eng- 
land is  cheaper  tliun  Chinese  labor  on  this  coast. 
The  houses  ihafc  export  and  sell  eastern  manu- 
factured goods  would  put  up  the  prices  of  sho(3S, 
blankets,  etc.,  if  our  factories  did  not  keep  them 
down  by  competition.  If  our  factories  were 
closed,  prices  would  go  up  at  once." 

And  a  private  individual,  "  Chang  Wo,"  makes 
a  good  point  in  public  discussion,  when  he  says, 
"  What  for  the  Americans  have  us  in  their 
houses  if  we  are  not  clean  and  steal  ?  You  can 
see." 

Among  them  are  some  hardened  criminals,  as 
their  implements  of  murder  to  be  seen  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  their  pawn- 
broker's shops,  will  testify,  and  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  the  ccnvicts  at  San  Quentin  are  Chinese. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  convict  them, 
because  false  witnesses  are  idle  in  the  market 
places,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  need  no  con- 
viction in  the  judgment  of  many,  and  only  a  pre- 
text is  sufficient  to  get  them  into  prison.  Guilty 
American  criminals  enjoy  no  fewer  chances  of 
escaping  justice,  but  many  more. 

C/iiiiese  licsfaiwaiifs  and  Food. — The 
restaurants  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
gaudy  signs  of  red  and  gilt,  covering  the  whole 
front  of  the  building,  and  the  immense  round 
Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from  the  xipp:n" 
stories.  The  higher  the  story,  the  more  elaborate 
and  costly  is  the  rude  furniture  and  the  more 
aristocratic  the  entertainment;  orliketlie  Palace 
Hotel,  "  the  high  floors  are  tlie  high-toned."  In 
these  high  places  the  merchants  dine  their  friends 
ou  a  dozi.'ii  different  courses.  They  have  a 
greater  variety  of  food  tlian  the  Fi'ench  or  any 
other  nation.  Some  of  this  is  best  seen  in  the 
provision  stores,  and  some  in  the  restaurants. 
On  Jackson  Street,  above  Dupont,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  restaurants;  others  are  on  oppo- 
site sid.'s  of  Du[)ont,  near  Chiy.  In  meats,  the 
Chinese  use  ])ork,  kid,  chickens,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  dried  fish,  dried  oysters,  gizzards, 
shrimps,  and  ducks.  Beef  is  not  a  favorite 
meat,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  China. 
The  legends  concerning  calamity  ui)on  those  who 
eat  so  serviceable  an  animal  are  numerous. 

Ducks  are  hatched  and  reared  by  artificial  proc- 
ess iu  China,  and  when  dried  in  the  sun  and 
pressed  iu  oil,  are  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Dried  duck  eggs,  sometimes  called  "salt 
eggs,"  being  first  salted  for  three  days,  and  then 
covered  or  coated  with  nmd  and  salt,  look  as  if 
they  were  coated  with  glue,  and  covered  with 
lilack  sand  iu  stucco  fashion.  The  Chinese  call 
them  Ilam  Tan,  and  sell  them  at  3.5  cents  a 
do;'/,>n. 

Shrimps  are  not  only  dried,  but  are  made  into 
a  sauce  tluit  looks  like  an  apothecary's  ointment. 
Many  Chinamen  in  Mexico  are  engaged  in  catch- 
ing  and  salting  shrimps.     The  variety  of   dried 


and  salted  fish  is  almost  endless.  Meat,  fish  and 
vegetables  are  cut  up  fine  and  cooked  with 
rice  flour  and  nut-oil  iu  a  variety  of  cakes,  orna- 
mented in  various  styles  and  colors,  then  sold  at 
street  stands  and  eaten  in  restaurants.  Kice 
Hour  and  nut-oil  are  used  in  almost  ail  the 
articles  of  pastry.  Rice  is,  of  course,  the  staple 
article  of  food,  and  the  taking  of  a  meal  is  "eat- 
ing rice."  The  Chinaman's  receptivity  for  this, 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  is  never  satisfied.  He 
will  take  a  bowl  containing  it,  in  the  left  hand, 
and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  chop-sticks  will 
shovel  it  into  his  mouth,  and  swallow  it  as  one 
fish  swallows  another,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  re- 
peat the  process  less  than  five  or  six  times.  Of 
teas,  only  the  black  is  used  in  the  best  restau- 
rants, and  this  of  a  supei-ior  quality,  costing 
often  several  dollars  a  pound.  It  is  never  boiled 
but  placed  in  a  small  cup  with  a  cover  to  fit,  and 
boiling  W'ater  poured  in,  and  then  is  left  to  steep 
in  the  presence  of  the  guest.  'J'ea  is  the  com- 
mon beverage,  and  ottered  on  all  occasions.  On 
receiving  a  call  fi-om  a  stranger,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ill-mannered  not  to  ott'er  some  hot  tea 
the  nicmuit  after  he  enters.  It  is  always  taken 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  procured,  and  without  sugar 
or  milk.  For  keeping  it  hot  they  sometimes 
have  a  covered  basket  well-lined  with  some  non- 
conductor of  heat,  into  which  the  tea-pot  fits, 
and  which  will  retain  the  heat  for  several  hours. 

They  seldom  drink  water,  and  wine  is  spar- 
ingly used.  At  their  feasts  and  on  social  occa- 
sions, they  are  obliged  to  go  tlirough  the  whole 
bill  of  fare,  taking  a  little  of  whatever  is  ottered. 

The  long,  white;,  tapering  Chinese  radish,  like 
our  own  winter  radish,  few  will  mistake,  unless 
they  are  first  cut  up  and  boiled  in  oil. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  vegetables  they  call 
the  water-chestnut,  a  reddish  brown  bulb,  about 
as  large  as  an  Italian  chestnut,  and  resembling 
the  Indian  turnip.  They  are  pared  or  shaved 
with  but  little  waste  and  great  rapidity. 

The  Chinese  turnip  will  not  be  readily  recog- 
nized, except  by  its  faint  odor.  It  is  oval,  but 
quite  irregular  in  sliape. 

The  beau  is  a  great  favorite,  and  of  it  there 
are  many  varieties,  some  exceedingly  small. 
Bean  sprouts  are  sold  in  all  the  vegetable  stores, 
and  bean  curd  is  a  staple  article  of  food.  One 
might  mistake  it  for  corn-starcli  or  milk  curd. 
It  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  bean  and  boiling 
the  meal.  The  soft,  yellow-covered  cakes  on  the 
stands  in  the  street,  are  oidy  bean  curd. 

Colt's-foot  candy  is  not  an  article  of  food,  but 
that  which  resembles  it,  is  only  the  bean,  cooked 
and  drawn  out  into  sticks,  like  candy ;  and  the 
long,  thin, — dried  string-beans,  one  would  say, 
are  not  beans  at  all,  but — yellow  blossoms  to  be 
cooked  in  soup  with  lean  poi'k.  Besides  aspara- 
gus, lettuce,  celery  and  our  common  articles, 
mustard  leaves,  large  and  small,  are  much  used 
for  "  greens." 
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Putnpkiiis  ami  srpiashfis,  Buch  as  tin;  "MHlican   j 
mail  "  fats,  and  dues  not  t-at.  and  .s\v«Tt  |Mttat«H-s, 
di'icd   and    |nr|i;ir<-d    its    |Mit:it<>-i'i(<-  ;    and    vanii^, 
witli  tibrt-:)  .snnx-wliat  rfsinili|in>;  tliost*  aiiln-rin};    I 
tu  tliu  cucua-iiut  tslnll,  are  always  8ueii  aU>ut  tin- 
stores. 

Hainlnx)  is  out  into  pii-ccs  aliunt  six  inches  in 
icnjjtii,  split  and  iin-servud  in  brine,  and  eiMiki-d 
^vith  meat. 

Dried  olives,  lihuk,  and  like  a  three-<'ornered 
piece  of  dried  plum,  are  kept  in  earthen  jars, 
and  cooked  with  meat.  Tlie  ahalone,  a  shell-tisli, 
is  dried  and  exjiorte*!  t<J  China.  Asea-\\i*ed  that 
resemhles  the  pulp  of  peacheH,  dried  like  pea<-h- 
leather,  is  a  curious  article  of  food,  and  may  be  as 
fjood  as  tin;  hird'.s-in-sts.  The  preasy  sausa^i-s 
are  not  attractive,  thou},di  evidently  much  sought 
after. 

In  tlie  (jreat  variety  of  preserved  fruits,  .some 
are  food  fit  for  Americans.  The  >jiin,'iT  r(K)t  is 
well  known,  and  not  less  pleasant  are  the  lemon, 
sliced  citron,  small  oranijes,  watcr-melon.s,  olives, 
persimmons,  and  froz«'n  su^ar. 

Of  nuts  tliere  are  many,  some  for  cctokint,',  and 
some  for  eating.  The  white  nut  is  like  a  small 
almond,  with  a  thin  shell  and  kernel,  and  is  u.sed 
for  pastry. 

At  the  street  corners  are  little  packages  of 
brown  papi;r,w  ith  slices  of  cocoa-nut, mingled  with 
the  curious  beetle  nut,  and  the  whoh;  is  dauixd 
with  some  red  paste,  made;  out  of  lime  juice  aixl 
colored  by  the  dust  of  the  stn;et  and  .some 
foreign  pinkish  earth. 

One  of  the  most  palatable  nuts  is  the  "  Lai 
Che,"  roughi-r  than  tin;  cup  of  an  acorn ;  the 
meat  of  which  is  black  and  sweet,  and  the  see<ls 
of  which, though  hard,  contain  a  delicate  kernel. 
The  jiea-nul  is  fouml  on  all  the  stands,  but  (he 
American  j)roduct  is  far  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
Water-melon  seeds  are  eaten  raw,  and  used  in 
cooking.  With  all  the  variety  of  ediMes  from 
China,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  common  have  been  named,  and  with  tin; 
new  dishes  adoi)ted  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
hard  for  the  Celestial  to  arrange  his  bill  of  fare, 
but  they  find  rice  economical,  and  they  love  it 
dearly;  yet  when  the  palate  of  one  was  tested  by 
asking  him,  "Of  all  things  to  eat,  what  would 
you  rather  have?"  He  reflected  for  a  tim-  ami 
replietl  deliberately,  but  with  em|>}iasis  «if  tone, 
"  Well,  me  likee  be.st  a  nice  piec<;  of  hog-meat" 
Temjtirs. — These  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  town  containing  a  few  hundred  Chinamen, 
but  the  most  elaborate  are  in  San  Francisco. 

No  eft'ort  is  ma<h;  to  present  an  attractive  ex- 
terior, although  more  money  is  ex|M'nded  by 
Chinann-n  in  jirojiortion  to  their  means  njxMi 
their  temples  than  Americans  siR-nd  ujion  their 
chinrhes. 

Tilt!  temples  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
six  conipanies,  or  in  any  way  comiect^tl  with 
them,   nor  does  the  n-lations  of  any  one  to  his 
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the    II.ip    W 
and   hir  thi-   i 

the   Hup   Wo    IVlllptf. 

'J.  The   |)n|M>nt   Str«!«;l  Temp!.- 
from  l)ii[M(nt  near  JarkMMi. 
son  near  I)u|><>nt,  neither  of  u 
or  would  be  willingly  ••nl*Ti'l    v 
a  stranger.       It  in  reiwhcd  by  a*< 
stairs  to  the  thjnl  tt«>ry. 

;j.  The  I'in<'  .Stri-t'l  Temple,  enlr»nc«  Ju«t 
alK)ve  Kearney,  in  the  building  of  tlir  Kmig 
Chow  Asylum. 

4.  The  Hrooklvn  Place  Tera|4f,  off  Sacnun^uto 
Street  near  .Stockton. 

r>.  The  .lackson  Strwt  Temple,  oii  tlm  itortli 
side  of  .larksiin,  near  .St'K-kt^Mi. 

The  most   |i<>pular   luuong  the  Chinr***  t»  lh«« 
one  on   HriMiklyn   I'l.-irf.  but   it  i- 
wilh  only  one  gml.  and  not  attrai  : 

The  most  desirable  t<>  vif»il  are  lie  Iwt  two 
mentioned.  The  Clay  .Slrwt  in  lli*  n^-wrst, 
most  elaborate  and  es|ifn»ivf,  but  the  |)ii|ir>iit 
8tre<;t  contitins  alx'Ut  (our  tiineM  a.^  man}  pals 
as  any  other. 

The  teniple  on  .JarkMifi  Street  b  d<>rotc(l  to 
the  worship  of 

Mil   <7i»#.  — the   gixhleM  of    ».  h«-r 

two  assistants,  on  either  ^ide  ..f  I  »« 

had  various  high-iMiunding  '■ 
her,  the  most  common  of  wi. 
the  Ileaverdy  (jneen,  and  to  h>'i  : 
often,    in     pit"«Mi*    l<»i»«-».    *•  <ii.4 
Chn!"     "(. 

This  giMl.l 
man,  whose  vn^  ii.,i.  «.  .i  i 
and  stormy   life.     While  v 
fell   iusl»-«'j«  and  her   w    '^ 
loom,  where  she  .Haw,  ii 
two  broil..  >^  .o,.i   il,. 
in  a  t<i : 
fn>m  <l.i    . 

in  each  haml,  and  lit-i   : 
she   dragged    fh>tii   t<> 
mother's  voi  .uul.  will 

but  great   f.  of  h.r   i 

sliH   o|ienetl    h>  r    ni'  "'h    lo 

from  herilream;  but  in  »  t 

f       ,        1.-   .    .     .       .1.1 
of 


other,  •  

'|'|„.  t  t  In  o»mtoa  to  Ar«» 

Tai.  the   p-l   wl  w.4r.      ll   M   ill   t:       '         •            ' 

the  Kong  Cho\»  .\<>\hiu).anii  ha.» 


•  if  A  M*>(arinc 
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it  a  room  for  .aiiRf.strul  worship.  The  aHyluiii 
lias  a  hirji^e  hall  lor  tlic  public  iiieetiiipi  ul  the 
ci>iii|xiiiy. 

The  straiigtT  in  San  Fr:iiici.s<;o  will  visit  th-- 
teuiplei*  oil  I'lay  Stim't  uml  l>ii|K)iit  StifK,  if 
no  otliei-s.  The  (."lay  Stn-ct  hxs  t^iktfii  away  xiiiu- 
ol"  tilt'  tiiiscl  that  loiint'rly  adoini-)!  thfitnuun  J>u- 
lK)iit  StrtH't,  and  is  the  most  fdaboral*-,  having' 
cost  about  ^^iO, OIK),  and  isdedicat<-d  tothi;  woi^hip 
of  Kwaii  Tai,  and  thin  saiin-  j^od  o«;(:upi*',<4  Uic 
central  pliu;*^  in  the  DujMtnt  Stnu-t  TfUiple. 

H<.'  is  th«  iiHul  jHtfiuldr  of  all  tht-  ^ods,  aiul  im 
aUraij.t  red-faced,  with  a  long,  hhu-k  ht-ard. 

On  tin;  walls  of  every  t<'inple  and  altout  the 
entranct'.s  ar»»  sfen  red  phu-anls — the  n-nords  of 
the  .1,'ift.s  uiaile  for  <'stal>lisliin)jand  sup|Kjrtin)j  it. 
'J'lif  "  Hi-atlit'ii  Chinef,"  unlike  tln!  Anu'rican 
Christians,  who  a/irtii/s  jfive  their  alms  in  secret, 
connect  merit  and  woiship  with  these  ijil'ts,  some- 
times burnin<;f  iniense  before  the  iiHine.s  of  the 
donors,  while  an  attending  priest  otfer-s  prayers 
for  blessini^s  on  them. 

In  the  Clay  Street  Temple  is  an  elalmi-ate  piece 
of  gilt,  carved  wood,  representinij  mythology  and 
historj'.  It  cost  about  i?:},(K)0,  and  is  enclosed  in 
glass,  covere<l  with  wire.  Other  pieces  of  can'- 
ing,  similar  in  character,  are  suspended  about 
the  room;  but  the  significance  of  them  is  a.s 
mysterious  a.s  the  jK>iiden>u8  cla-ssics  of  Confu- 
cius and  Mencius. 

Richly  embixii<lered  silk  banners — all  hand- 
wrought,  are  rea<ly  to  be  carried  in  front  of  or 
over  the  idol  when  he  )^>«'s  out  in  pn>cession  on 
festal  days.  Spears  are  u.sed  at  the  same  time 
for  his  pmtection,  and  flags  carried  to  declai-e 
his  authority. 

From  the  ceiling  are  susi>endt'd  tablets  with 
mottooa  inscribed  u[M»n  thein,  and  some  an- 
placed  vertically  on  tln^  inner  or  outer  walls, 
and  the  d(K)r-ix)sts. 

SoiiK*  of  the  tem|K)iary  ones  contain  goo<l 
m'>ttoes  ;  others  are  thaiik-f)flferiiigs.  One  of  tin* 
latter,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed,  (now  in 
the  Clay  Street  Temple.)  is  a  thank-offeiiu'.:  of 
Doctor  Lai  l*o  Tai.  and  lias  four  Chinese  char- 
acters, to  wit:  "  .Shiiig,  Shan.  Mo,  Keiing,"  i.  e., 
"  the  giwls  whose  holy  age  is  |K'riM'tual." 

This  docUir  has  aiiiasse«i  a  fortune,  by  con- 
smnmate  skill  in  th  •  gn»ssest  iina«"kery,  and 
without  r>erforiniiiii  any  wcniderful  ciii-es,  has 
tried  his  hand  on  iiiiiny  rich  and  noble  ones,  and 
among  tliein  even  a  nojed  priife.s.sional  of  an 
eastern  city,  who  proved  in  his  ex|»'riiiice  the 
truth  of  the  familiar  adage,  *'  never  too  old  U) 
laii." 

The  doctor  lighted  a  ma»<h  in  his  numi.  wh.n 
it  was  fille<l  with  gw.  and  jus  a  c<uis«H|uence  had 
(o  s -cure  himself  the  skill  of  .Vmeriean  physi- 
cians; he  barelv  esca|»ed  death,  and  then  com- 
memorate 1  his  re«'oveiy  by  this  thatiksilTeriiii;< 
plaie  1  originally  in  the  'l)u|'(ont  Street,  but  suUse- 
ipiently  removed  t«i  the  Clay  Street  Temple. 
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The  iieAtmt  of  tli«  Ufm|>l<-»  or  JaJi  II 

the  CUy  Stre«!L,  but  .. 
doleful.  A  heaven  of  ■. 
desirable  Ut  \v  •  "   I  '— ! 

itllpl•■A^  one  1  . 

Chines*',  an  aii    ^ 

tlie  Jews   M*«-in>si  Ul  in- 

marked  Ut  a  friend,  "  Ai 

Jews  Were  tiie  cJiUM'n  jimipif — itiai  It  |Bx-iiiiar  | 

pie?     1   tiiiuk   It    (Jiuwed    m    veiy   |u'r  Im»U 

G<«1'm  parL" 

The  ornameiitatiiMi  tJi  of  Ibc  rli<-a|B-«L.  tmmt 
iiitseruble  tiiiM'l,  kh\  and  gaudy.  f>iitiik<'«J  aiiU 
lM-griiii<-«i  with  dirt,  and  the  air  UuU-u  «i(Ji  a 
natuwfutin^  <Mior  f>f  inoi.      '  .   .    •         ,|_| 

woufi,  niin^li-d   with    t).  (hi* 

(ipinin  pifif,  and  the  liiM ■•    ..4iii|« 

UIkI  liianv  ••olomi  ve);etable  t  i.n». 

Sprea<l   out  Iwfor*;  the  p«j  ii«ii«I!\ 

roatt  chicken  and  i>i>:,  swe«tiuf«L<»  oi  . 
always  xettNeUor  lil>alionA  of  t*^  and  .i 
lamp.  Kveiyoije  will  !»»•  likely  t<*  wondft  !»•«> 
the  god.s  <lis|io«w  nt  all  l\tv  foml.  aitd  why  th? 
constant  and  \nr)tr  supply  of  t«*a  d<H-*  ii<>t  wrak<ni 
tile  ner^ti*,  but  the  g«<d»  coiiKiMne  onlv  lJi«-  iiuiiia- 
terial  and  enri^Atial  |«iit«  of 
which  the  iiieMti*.  fiiiiu,  pM 
vennictilii  «>l-rice  fl«>ur  and  i<n»>  ane  e -.  »n-  cmr- 
rie<l  home  t»>  !>••  eat^'ii  by  th*"  ofTrrtr*. 

The  phN  an*   alwav*   eiiihniiM"«l  in    «n  a'.i^i** 
outfit  whiih  theii  hi<Vs>u-l>  ••»li>it»-«l   ;■ 
sively  datil*ed  fae.-s  |c«>k  wiUi   Heiidish  i<       „     ', 
or  siflv  unmeaningii«M. 

The  Ml  is  a  tiituiv  of  every  Umple.  and  abo 
the  dnim,  the  foniu-r  rutioun  with  fiing<>ii  tKii»- 
mentations  and    the  latter  with   oloul    raw-liide 
and  hu;;e  cop|>.r  riv.tJi.      Their  pur|*Me  i.  •«»«ly 
gueRsed,  for  M>nielimei.  iIh-m-  ir<«<Li  are  **  a.»ler|«.** 
or  "on  a  joinney."     'I  li- 
on a  high  stand,  and  r.i 
the  great  iwal,  am!   wim  n  •  li^i.i 
poMesMion,  tJian  .Vlladins  |uiii|>. 

An  oven  is  alx"  i  ■■■••■"■•'■  tistii: 
date    in    Uie    bun  k-liKHie).  or   imak- 

clotliing.  or  any   i   ,  '"•".   «'•••    »»«bly  «4 

which   tlio  gods   reoiiTe  tiifuugb  lJ»«   |«*«.r  of 
fire. 

There  are  no  (*t  tiin«>!i  for  r  •-»»* 

and   festival   days  huch  a«   ti  li»" 

gotlw.  I  «         1_ 

'Ilie  calendar  whioli  drtiTiiiine*  ll>Me  <Ut»  M 

verv  ab»truM',  .-^ihI  ' 

intetfiJil    ralrubis 

'I'hev   have  •*  1 

.,f  :K»  or  •.»»•! 

months;  i.  e.,  .»  ~  ■  i      •    — i  .•        ■ 

111  mtlis. 

On  fiMival  d.i\H  ]nij<-  I'.M 
are  m;Mle  and 
sln*«"ts,  and  lli 

for  a  •e«*'»n.  „  . 

The  artifi.i.il   fk.«er»  are   grnrfaUy  reiM^.-d 
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once  a  year  ;  in  fact,  in  no  other  nation,  is  there 
a  more  general  change  —  so  many  new  leaves 
turned  over,  as  in  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

Large  urns  and  pewter  and.  brass  vessels  of 
shapes  and  styles  that  the  gods  are  supposed  to 
appreciate,  are  used  for  burning  sandal-wood 
sticks  or  incense. 

There  is  the  greatest  irreverence  and  confu- 
sion in  their  worship — one  never  paying  regard 
to  the  devotions  of  another.  In  one  qiuxrter  of 
the  room  sonre  nuiy  jabber  while  others  are 
throwing  the  ka-pue,  or  shaking  the  bamboo 
splints,  or  consulting  the  spirits,  or  prostrating 
themselves  to  the  earth. 

Peacock  feathers,  which  are  "flower,"  "green," 
"  one-eyed,"  "  two-eyed,"  or  "  three-eyed,"  and 
used  as  marks  of  honor,  and  designate  ranks 
like  epaulets  in  the  army,  and  the  sinuosities  of 
the  "  dragon,"  "  the  greatest  benefactor  of  man- 
kind," " /Ae  prolect'uifj  deUi/  of  the  empire"  and' 
the  "national  coat  of  arms,"  are  usjd  wherever 
possible. 

One  dragon,  called  the  true  dragon,  is  five-daiv- 
ed,  and  this  one  the  emperor  appropriates  to  him- 
self, and  the  whole  of  it  is  never  visible  in  one 
jiicture — if  the  heiul  is  visible  the  tail  is  out  of 
sight.  It  has  scales  but  no  ears,  yet  has  two 
horns,  through  which  it  is  said  to  hear. 

Mode  of  Wofshipinff  and  Confuiltirif/ 
the  Gods. — On  entering  the  temple,  the  wor- 
shiper makes  the  "  Kow-Tow,"  striking  the  floor 
with  his  head  three  times. 

In  consulting  the  gods,  the  ka-pue,  or  divining 
sticks  are  used,  and  also  bamboo  slips. 

The  ka-pue  are  pieces  of  wood  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  split 
bean.  One  is  held  in  each  hand,  they  are  then 
placed  together,  and  while  bowing  let  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  both  flat  surfaces  rest  on  the  ground, 
"  bad  luck  to  ye ; "  both  flat  surfaces  upward 
mean  indifference,  or  equivalent  to  "cocked" 
dice;  and  when  one  flat  and  one  rounded  surface 
rest  on  the  ground,  the  favor  of  the  god  is  assured. 

Sometimes  the  worshiper  liolds  a  bunch  of 
small  incense  sticks  in  his  hand,  while  he  pros- 
trates himself,  and  whenever  the  first  effort  is 
not  successful,  "  the  best  out  of  three,"  and  even 
the  "  best  out  of  three  times  three,"  or  further 
trial  will  answer  as  well. 

The  bamboo  slips  are  contained  in  tin  or 
bamboo  canisters,  about  ^  foot  high,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  kept  by  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  temple,  but  whoseservices  do 
not  seem  at  all  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
worshiper.  On  each  slip  are  numbers  or  char- 
acters corresponding  to  slips  of  papei-,  which 
contain  directions  or  answers  like  boots  and 
shoes,  "  ready-made  and  warranted  to  fit." 
After  bowing  thrice,  the  worshiper  kneels,  and 
sliakes  the  slips  till  one  falls  to  llie  floor.  Tlie 
approval  of  the  god  is  sought  on  this  lot.  and  the 
process  must  be  repeated  till  a  favorable  answer 


is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  deity  does  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  nmst 
be  informed  thereof  by  burning  paper  that  con- 
tains the  necessary  information.  Sometimes  he 
must  be  propitiated  by  offerings  of  mock-money, 
white  or  yellow,  (silver  or  gold)  and  sometimes 
by  food. 

The  priest  receives  a  fee  for  the  slip  of  paper 
in  his  charge,  and  he  is  sometimes  employed  to 
write  letters,  and  sometimes  his  services  as  a 
medium  must  be  had.  For  this  latter,  he  stands 
at  a  table,  on  which  is  a  slight  covering  of  sand, 
and  there  repeats  his  incantations  until  he  at- 
tains the  clairvoyant  or  medinmistic  state,  and 
then  he  writes  with  a  stick,  under  direction  of  the 
sjiirits,  what  is  intelligible  to  no  one  else,  but 
what  he  never  fails  to  inteipret. 

Kwan  Tai  is  the  deity  of  the  Clay  Street  and 
the  central  figure  in  the  Dupont  Street  Josh 
House.  He  is  a  great  favorite.  "  Chinaman  he 
likee  him  heap  muchee,  and  he  likee  Cliinanum 
too." 

Small  images  of  him  are  sometimes  seen  in 
stores  and  dwellings.  He  is  the  Mars  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  a  "Military  Sage,"  and  is 
worshiped  for  !<ucce.ss  in  coniesls  of  almost  every 
character,  and  grows  in  favor  from  year  to  year. 
He  was  a  distinguished  officer  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  later  Han  dynasty,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  wars  which  then  agitated  the  three 
States. 

In  the  Dupont  Street  Temple,  there  are  other 
deities,  two  of  which  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized :  Wall  Tah,  the  god  of  medicine,  who 
holds  in  his  left  hand  the  well-coated  pill,  and 
who  is  consulted  for  diseases  of  all  sorts,  and 
Tsui  Pak  S/iin;/  Kiiuin,  the  god  of  wealth,  who 
holds  a  bar  of  bullion.  He  is  the  pation  deity 
of  merchants,  and  all  receivers  of  moneys,  and, 
around  his  cabinet  or  throne,  are  pasted  many 
mottoes  or  charms,  such  as  "  Protect  us  with 
Heaven's  chief  wealth." 

Other  deities  here  are  Nam  Hai  Hung  Sliiiig 
Tai,  the  god  of  fire,  or  "  the  Fiery  Ruler  of  the 
Southern  Regions ;  "  the  local  god  of  Canton,  a 
"Great  and  Holy  King." 

Ynn  Ten  Tin  is  the  god  of  the  sombre 
Heavens,  able  to  prevent  conflagrations,  and 
eating  vegetables  only. 

In  the  room  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  room, 
is  the  Go'lileas  of  Mercf/  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  married  women.  She  is  especially 
worshiped  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 
month.  The  god  of  the  Southern  Mountain,  or 
local  god  of  Canton,  is  nmch  worshiped. 

In  the  many  gods,  there  is  a  great  variety,  and 
some  confusion ;  but  the  Chinamen  think  they 
have  gi'cat  advantage  over  onr  I'eligion.  'J'hey 
have  gods  in  the  temiile,  and  gods  at  home,  and 
one  of  the  heathen  remarked  to  an  Ani'riean  who 
reviliMl  his  p(jlytheism  : 

^-  C/iindiiKin   relit/ion  li cap  better  Miliraii  mau's. 
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You  go  church  Sunday  titile  while  ;  ynu  come  home, 
anil  a/ire  ice*-k  ynu  lie  and  steal,  ami  do  heap 
inurhi-c  had  thint/^\  Chiiiaiiiari,  he  ijat  yuil»  at 
hoiw,  see  him  allee  lime,  Chinaman  must  be  ulaayt 

IJuod." 

Ill  tlie  rear  of  tho  temple,  tliere  is  u  ninin  for 
the  sjile  (jf  inci'iist;,  ami  otiicr  articlfs  u.s  •<!  in 
woisliip.  tlie  profit  itf  wiiicii  ijoi-s  ti>  lln'  juicst. 
The  camlliis  are  all  of  ve>,a'talile  lailow.  inaiJe 
from  s<'e<ls  or  kenii-ls,  whieh  gntw  in  rlnsb-rs  on 
the  tallow-tree,  liet^f  tallow  W(»ultl  l)eofrtMisive  to 
the  gods,  for  the  ox  and  Imtfalo  are  animal.s  of 
merit,  and  the  odor  of  bnrnim;  animal  fat, 
would  he  repugnant  to  tho  nostrils  of  the 
(li'ities. 

(imiiMiiif/. — In  this  Hn-y  have  an  advantage 
ovt'v  our  own  race, — in  a  god  of  gamhling,  a 
dilapiilated,  seedy  individual,  with  cue  coiled 
around  the  h  nid,  ami  a  ganil)ling  card  in  his 
hair,  and  also  in  worshiping  the;  tiger.  gi;u><ping 
in  his  month  or  paws  a  large  casli.  ••  His  Kx- 
celleney,  the  (Jrasping  Cash  'J'igii,"  is  usually 
l)ictureil  on  wood  or  paper,  and  is  .somelimts 
irini/ed.  like  pictures  of  another,  "His  Excellency 
the  Devil.* 

The  Chinese  are  fon<l  of  gamliling,  ami  liave 
invented  many  methods  ni  playing  for  money. 

Their  dens  in  tin;  husiness  (]uarter  are  many, 
aiicays  with  a  whi'e  sit/n,  and  usually  far  back 
with  a  sentini'l  at  the  entraiu-e  from  the  street,  to 
give  the  alarm  of  an  approaching  otlicer,  or  to 
turn  away  the  "white  foreign  devils"  who  may 
have  too  great  a  thirst  for  knowh'dge.  Smie- 
tim(«»  as  many  jw  three  door.s  and  sentinels 
must  he  ]>ass"tl. 

There  is  many  an  "  Ah  .Sin  "  who  can  Hatt»'r, 
.shame.  threat<!n  ami  lea<l  on  his  victim.  In 
China  both  gambling  ami  lotterii;s  are  unlawfid; 
but  it  is  easy  to  bribe  otlicials  there,  and  here 
tilt  Chines(i  practice  tlic.si!  same  olil  arts.  Any 
and  everything  will  be  gamble*!  away,  from  tln-ir 
mom;y  to  their  shoes — they  gamble  with  bamlKKj 
flips,  all  held  as  if  for  drawing  loLs,  ami  giving 
the  cash  to  the  only  one  which,  when  drawn,  has 
a  string  attadied  to  it,  with  defective  jioetry,  in 
which  the  missing  word  is  to  be  guessed;  and 
with  a  revolving  point+;r,  with  cards,  dice,  and 
dominoes,  but  the  most  ]M>pnlar  of  all  the  games 
is  tliat  of  "  Fan  Tan,"  u.snally  con(iacte«l  into 
"  Tan,"  a  game  foreign  to  the  Chinese,  and 
the  origin  of  wliicli  is  mme  mysterious  than 
that  of  chess,  but  which  means  "spreaii  out 
money." 

As  only  Chinamen  are  admitted  in  San  Fnin- 
cisco  to  the  sacred  |>recincts  of  these  reMuts,  the 
gani' can  not  be  .seenexce|>t  by  sjM<cial  lav<n.  In 
some  interior  towns  tlie  Chinese  are  not  unwil- 
lini:  to  admit  visitors.  It  is  son>ewhat  similar  in 
the  popular  .\merican  gani"  of  faro.  Imt  m.  inm-h 
simpler  in  all  the  a)>pnrtenanees  of  the  plav.  that 
when  a  lucky  raid  of  the  jMiru-e  i>  made  thmuirli 
the  quickly  barred  door*  antl  winding   jMUisaKi^ 
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INTERIOR  OF  CHINESE  THEATRE. 


ingress  or  exit.  As  the  deception  is  perfectly 
apparent,  when  one  falls  in  war  or  passion,  and 
is  not  carried  off  the  staple,  nor  hidden  behind 
the  drop,  bnt  rises  and  trots  away,  there  is  a 
decided  feeling  that  the  whole  thing  is  "  too 
thin  "  for  long  enjoyment. 

The  acting  is  as  rude  as  all  the  surroundings, 
yet  it  is  often  true  to  Chinese  life.  During 
the  play  of  a  comedy,  the  whole  audience  has 
been  convulsed  with  laughter,  over  and  over 
again,  almost  without  cessation,  suddenly  break- 
ing out  in  loud  exclamations ;  but  usually  tlieir 
faces  are  unmoved,  except  as  they  munch  the 
pea-nuts,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  peddled  throughout 
the  room,  or  as  they  sink  into  dreamy  contem- 
plation, under  thu  satisfying  influence  of  a 
pure  Havana  of  their  own  make. 

The  costumes  are  a  marvel  of  gaudiness,  but 
devoid  pf  all  elegance.  The  plays  are  nearly  all 
of  historic  character, — rebels  plotting  for  pos- 
session of  the  government,  sometimes  seated  on 
the  throne ;  messengers  sent  out  to  negotiate ; 
and  encounters  between  the  rival  factions. 

Sometimes  a  love  plot  is  enacted  when  the  old 
man  and  old  woman  torture  and  rack  the  girl, 

19 


and  the  7niser  is  apt  to  appear  with  his  bag  of 
gold  to  be  stolen  or  wrested  from  him  over  his 
dead  body. 

In  nearly  every  play  there  are  acrobatic  feats 
of  a  truly  creditable  character.  The  actors 
whirl  and  double  up  and  turn  somersaults,  till 
the  modern  gymnast  is  quite  put  to  shame. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  perfoimers — no 
"  stars  "  on  the  stage,  but  some  plays  draw  more 
than  others ;  and  what  is  most  striking,  there  are 
no  female  perftmners.  Men  dressed  as  women 
talk  in  a  sing-song  tone,  and  falsetto  voice.  The 
deception  in  this  respect  is  greater  than  any 
other,  and  foreigners  would  go  away  fully  con- 
vinced, that  they  had  listened  to  female  jM'rform- 
ers  and  heard  attempts  to  sing,  unless  told  to  the 
contrary. 

The  music  is  simply  horrible.  While  the  men 
in  the  audience  and  the  orchestra  sit  with  hats 
on,  the  orchestra  may  have  their  coats  off,  work- 
ing away  like  blacksmiths  on  the  loud  cymbals, 
triangles,  guitar,  fiddles,  gongs  and  wind  instru- 
ments, keeping  up  an  incessant  din  scarcely  less 
than  infernal. 

But  the  Chinese   enjoy  their  theatre,  and  for 
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iiiterestiuf^  plays,  or  <U  interval*  of  a  few  motuhn, 

when  a  new  p/tii/  begins,  tin";  hf)U.sn  will  ho 
crowded.  In  (liiiiii,  ;i  cnininuiy  of  actorx  is  fns 
quoiitly  liin!<i  to  |>l;iy  ;it  Imiiif. 

Fiiin-rtils  ainl  liomtrhif/  thr  l>fail.— 
Thii  fuiitMiils  :iri'  coiidiiclod  with  f^n-iit  |h>iii|». 
Tlu!  corj»so  is  soinctiiiifs  ]>la<-i-d  on  iIh*  sid<v 
Wiilk,  witli  a  ittast  lio^,  and  inniiim-raiiK;  oth(!r 
disln's  of  cooki'd  food  n<;ar  il,  wln-n  liin-d  mourn- 
ers witli  whit(!  sheets  al>oub  tln-m,  and  two  or 
three  priests  Jis  inast.(;rs  of  ceremony,  and  an 
orchestra  of  thtnr  hideous  music,  kee|>  up  for 
hours  such  uneartiily  sounds  as  ought  to 
frisfht"!!  away  all  evil  spirits. 

The  waj^on-loail  of  food  precedes  the  coq)so 
to  the  f»rave,  and  from  it  is  strewn  "  cash,"  on 
paivr  to  open  an  easy  passajje  to  the  "happy 
liuntini,'  t^roumls"  of  the  other  world. 

Aitrrxtral  tl'ors/iiji — is  the  most  common 
of  all  worship  aniontr  the  Chinese.  'J'aldets 
may  be  sisea  in  stores,  dwelling's  ami  nxmis  cnii- 
uected  with  temples.  Its  origin  is  .shrouded 
in  mystery.  One  account  derives  it  from  an  at- 
tendant to  a  prince  about  S.jO  B.  C.  'J'lie  prince 
while  traveling,  was  about  to  perish  fpini  hun- 
ger, when  he  cut  a  piece  of  flesli  from  his  thigh, 
and  had  it  cooked  for  his  master,  and  perished 
soon  after.  When  the  iirince  foun«l  the  corpse 
of  the  devoted  servant,  lu'.  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  erect(^d  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  and  made 
daily  offerings  of  incense  before  it.  Other 
absuril  stories  of  filial  devotion  arc  told  for  the 
same  puipose. 

The  ancestral  tablet  of  families,  varies  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  widtli,  and  12  to  18  in 
height,  and  some  are  cheai>  and  others  costly. 
There  are  usually  three  pieces  of  wood,  one  a 
pedestil  an<I  two  uprights,  but  sometimes  only 
two  pieces  are  use<l.  One  of  the  upright  pieces 
projects  forward  over  the  other  from  one  to  three 
inches. 

One  tablet  can  honor  only  one  individual,  and 
is  worshiped  for  from  three  to  fivi?  generations. 
To  the  spirit  of  ancestors  a  sacritico  of  meats, 
.vgetaul 's,  fruits,  etc,  is  often  made  with  mag- 
iiilicence  aiitl  |K»nr>,  and  th.j  ainiii.ii  worship  of 
ancestral  dead  at  their  tombs,  is  ot  uation.il  ol» 
servance,  aai  occurs  usually  in  April,  and 
always  lOC^  days  aft-r  the  winter  .solstice. 

The  offerings  are  more  plenlifid  than  the 
meats  at  a  barb  -cue  in  the  Far  South,  carca.>vses 
of  swine,  ducks,  chickens,  wagon-loads  of  all  sorts 
of  food  and  cups  of  tea.  are  de(x)sited  at  the 
graves;  fire-craekers  continually  exphnied,  and 
mock  money  ami  mock  clothing  freely  con.sunieiL 
All  kneel  and  bow  in  turn  at  the  grave,  from  the 
hight^st  to  the  lowest. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  g(Hls,  tho  deAtl  consume 
the  immaterial  and  essential  elements,  aHd  leave 
thei-oars  •  parts  for  the  living.  I'ldike  the  g.xls, 
the  deatl  consume  ducks.  "Idol  no  likee  liuck, 
likee  |K>rk,  chicken,  fruits." 
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A  teacher,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, was  iustractiiig  the  class  in  Bible  truth 
and  endeavoring  to  tell  the  interesting  story  of 
Sainson  slaying  a  lion  witli  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  and  perceived  a  strange  look  on  the  scholars' 
faces,  and  found  that  the  slightest  error  of  in- 
flection had  made  the  story  rnn — "  he  killed  the 
lion  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  louse." 

To  convert  them  to  Christianity  is  a  difficult 
work,  for  many  rvasons.  Resides  the  barrier  of 
a  language  tha"^^  is  almost  impossible  to  acquire, 
many  of  the  characters  express  inadequately  the 
ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Chinese 
often  form  erroneous  opinions  concerning  it, 
from  other  sources.  One  was  questioned,  and 
replied  as  follows  : 

Q.     "  Jake,  do  ynii  Icnovj  Co'l  ?  " 

A.  "OW?  No  —  No  sahee,"  (Shaking  his 
head  and  wearing  a  vacant  look.) 

Q.  "  God,  ISIelican  man^s  Josh — you  no  sahee 
GodV 

A.      "iVrt,  m".  no  sahee  God." 

Q.     "  You  snbee  .lesus  Christ?" 

A.  "  Yes,  me  sahee  him,  Jesus  Christ.  Duffy 
call  him  cow-<." 

TJir  i'itinefie  Mhsions.—Aw  eminent  Jesuit 
has  said,  as  quoted  in  The  Monitor :  "  These 
pagans,  these  vicious,  these  immoral  creatures 
are  incapalile  of  ]-ising  to  the  virtue  that  is 
inculcated  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
World's  Redeemer  and  the  Catholics  make  no 
attempt  to  instruct  them  in  true  d«votion  to  the 
Virgin  or  the  church. 

The  oldest  and  largest  mission  is  that  of  the 
Pi'esbyterians,  at  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  Streets,  where  an  evening  school  is  held 
daily  except  Sunday,  when  religious  services  and 
Sunday  School  ai-e  held.  Two  Americans  who 
speak  the  Cantonese  dialect,  Rev.  Dr.  Loomis  and 
John  G.  Kerr,  M.  I).,  their  wives,  six  other  Ameri- 
cans and  three  Chinese  assistants,  are  connected 
with  this  mission  and  its  out  stations  in  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Jose.  Besides  the  school  there  is 
a  home  for  Chinese  women,  to  which  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  band  of  Chi'istian  women  seek  to 
gather  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  for  instruc- 
tions in  sewing,  embroidery,  other  useful  occu- 
pations and  moral  reform. 

There  is  a  church  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  of  (i^  members,  and  another  with 
the  Methodist  Mission  of  35  members  and  a 
Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
all  the  churches,  numbering  nearly  two  hundred 
members,  and  a  thousand  have  renounced  idola- 
try. 

Rev.  Ira  M.  Condit  and  wife,  connected  with 
this  mission  for  sevei-al  years,  have  opened  a  new 
and  promising  mission  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Methodist  Mission  is  on  Washington 
Street,  above  Stockton,  and  efficiently  managed 
under  the  zealous  superintendency  of  Rev.  Otis 
Gibson,  formerly  a  missionary  at  Fuchu.     This 


has  a  branch  at  San  Jose,  schools  and  home  for 
women,  and  several  assistants  like  the  mission 
before  described. 

On  the  west  side  of  ■•  The  Plaza  "  opposite  the 
City  Hall,  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionai'y  Association,  connected  with 
which  are  several  schools  in  Oakland,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Baptists  have  also  a  flourishing  mission 
on  Washington  Street,  near  Dupont,  and  many 
of  the  churches  have  Sunday  Schools  for  the 
Chinese,  as  Doctor  Stone's,  Mr.  Hemphill's,  Mr. 
Fiske's,  Doctor  Lathrop's,  and  others  in  San 
Francisco ;  and  Doctor  McLean's  and  Doctor 
Eell's  of  Oakland. 

A  specimen  of  their  amusing  attempts  at 
English,  is  given  herewith,  as  found  at  the  en- 
trance to  an  alley  or  court  on  Sacramento  Street, 
just  below  Stockton: 


tuckQ 

MA  KE  CME 

HO  y'P3TiT{i6'Room 

LjyEJNWELAHE 


The  meaning  is,  Lee  Tuck  makes  cages,  and 
his  workshop  is  at  No.  or  room  16,  in  the  alley 
or  court,  and  it  can  be  reached  without  climbing 
long  flights  of  rickety  stairs,  and  this  being  his 
dwelling  also,  he  is  at  home  at  all  times. 

Whether  they  are  more  successful  in  making 
poetry,  the  reader  may  determine,  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which  has  been  attributed  to  one  of 
their  scholars,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  viz  : 

"  How  (loth  the  little  husy  bee, 
Delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
And  gather  honey  ail  tlie  day, 
And  eat  it  up  at  night." 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  de- 
rived in  any  way  from  Confucius,  or  any  of 
their  classics. 

Instances  are  told  of  their  honesty  to  an  extent 
that  is  exceedingly  rare  among  American  Chris- 
tians, as  of  one  who  in  purchasing  a  knife  select- 
ed one  at  a  dollar  and  a  half,  instead  of  one  at 
half  a  dollar,  and  received  a  dollar  too  much  in 
change,  and  discovered  the  error  only  after  he 
reached  his  home.  The  next  day  he  walked  back 
three  miles  to  return  the  money  ! 
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The  Yellowstone   Park 


HOW    TO    KEACH    IT. 


Bjr  Prof.  F.  V.  Hajden,  —  U.   S.    Qeological  Survej. 


TiiK  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  grandest  pleasure 
ground  and  resort  for  wonderful  scenery  on  the 
American  Continent,  and  doubtless  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  Pacific  tourists  will  make 
it  one  of  their  most  interesting  pleasure  trips. 
The  word  park,  naturally  brings  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  visions  of  the  park  as  he  finds  it 
in  our  eastern  cities,  or  in  foreign  capitals  ;  with 
its  beautiful  drives,  and  its  well  kept  walks,  and 
neatly  trimmed  grass-plats.  In  imagination  he 
sees  the  usual  sign-board ;  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  warning,  "keep  off  the  grass." 
He  sees  them  in  imagination  alone ;  for  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  roads  are  few  and 
far  between.  Animals  untamed,  sufficient  to 
furnish  innumerable  zoological  gardens,  wander 
at  will  through  the  dense  pine  forests,  or  bask 
in  the  sunlight  in  beautiful  grassy  openings, 
whose  surfaces  are  perfect  flower  gardens,  re- 
splendent with  hues  that  lival  the  rainbow. 

Elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  smaller  game,  are 
found  in  profusion ;  and  all  th'i  streams  and 
lakes  abound  in  fish;  large  and  d'^Iicious  trout: 
making  the  park  a  paradise  for  the  hunter  and 
sportsman. 

To  the  artist,  and  lover  of  nature,  are  pre- 
sented combinations  of  beauty  in'  grand  pan- 
oramas and  magnificent  landscapes,  that  are 
seldom  equaled  elsewhere.  Snow-capped  mount- 
ains tower  grandly  above  the  valley,  seeming  to 
pierce  the  clouds  ;  w  hile  at  their  feet  are  streams, 
that  now  plunge  into  the  depths  of  dark  and 
profound  canons,  and  anon  emerge  into  lovely 
meadow-like  valleys  through  which  they  wind 
in  graceful  curves;  often  expanding  into  noble 
lakes  with  pine  fringed  shores,  or  breaking  into 
picturesque  falls  and  rapids. 

To  the  student  of  science,  few  portions  of  the 
globe  present  more  that  is  calculated  to  instruct 
or  entertain.     Strange  phenomena  are  abundant. 


In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  which  are  the  result  of 
volcanic  action,  are  found  almost  all  the  known 
varieties  of  hot  springs  and  geysers.  Geysers 
like  those  of  Iceland  are  heie  seen  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  wonderful  "  Te  'I  arata "  Spiing  of 
New  Zealand,  has  its  rival  in  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  of  Gardiner's  Kiver;  while  the  mud 
springs  and  mud  geysers  of  Java  have  their  rep- 
resentatives. Sul])hur  and  steam  vents,  that 
are  usually  found  in  similar  regions,  are  nu- 
merous. 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  explora- 
tion of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missojiri,  in  1805, 
seem  to  have  heard  nothing  of  the  marvels  at  the 
sources  of  the  Madison  and  Yellowstone.  They 
placed  Yellowstone  Lake  on  their  map,  as  a  large 
body  of  water,  having  in  all  probability,  derived 
their  information  from  the  Indians. 

In  later  years,  however,  there  began  to  be 
rumors  of  burning  plains,  boiling  springs,  vol- 
canoes that  ejected  water  and  mud ;  great  lakes, 
and  other  wonders.  The  imagination  was  freely 
drawn  upon,  and  most  astounding  tales  were 
told,  of  petiified  forests,  peopled  with  petrified 
Indians  ;  and  animals  turned  to  stone.  Streams 
were  said  to  flow  so  rapidly  over  their  rocky 
beds,  that  the  water  became  heated. 

In  1859,  Colonel  Raynolds,  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  passed  entirely 
around  the  Yellowstone  Basin.  He  intended 
going  to  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  down 
the  river,  and  across  to  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
In  1869,  a  party  under  Cook  and  Folsom,  visited 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  Geyser  Basins  of  the 
Madison,  but  no  report  of  their  trip  was  pub- 
lish'^d. 

The  first  trustworthy  accounts  given  of  the  re- 
gion, were  the  result  "of  an  expedition  led  by 
General    Washburn,    the    Surveyor-General    of 
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Montana,  ami  fscortt'd  by  a  small  ImmIv  «f  l'.  S. 
Cavalry,  uiidfr  Ivi»*iit.  (i.  (.'.  Duam-."  in  l.STO. 
'J'liey  spL'iit  aliout  a  iiiniitli  ill  tin-  iritcri-.Htint; 
localities  on  the  Vt'llo\vstoii»'  and  Maiiisou  Kiv- 
eis,  ami  Mr.  N.  V.  Lan^t'onl  nuulf  tin*  ivsults  «if 
the  exploration  known  to  the  worM,  in  two  ar- 
ticles pllMisljed  in  the  second  volume  of  .>rrUi- 
ner's  Mmjnzine.  Lieutenant  I)oane  also  made  a 
report  to  thi^  War  Department,  which  was  pul»- 
lished  l)y  the  goverinnent.  (Kx.  Doc,  Xo,  .'^1, 
41st  Cont^ress). 

In  1S71,  alart^e  ami  thoroufjhly  orj,'anize<l  party 
mad  ■  a  systematic  survey,  under  the  aus|iices  of 
the  Drpaitnifut  of  the  Interior,  conducted  l»v  Dr. 
llay  len.  I'nited  .States  (ieoloijist.  He  wjusjiccom- 
panied,  ;ilso,  liy  a  sniall  i>arty,  under  Brevet  Col. 
John  \V.  Harlow,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mili- 
tary Di'partment  of  the  Missouri,  who  was  sent 
out  hy  (Jeueral  Sheridan. 

'riiroin;h  the  accurate  and  detailecl  re]K)rts  of 
that  exploration,  th»!  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
l»;came  widely  kn<iwn,  hoth  at  home  and  ahroad. 

In  Fehruary,  IHTii,  tim  Compress  of  the  I'niled 
States  pa.ssed  an  act  reservini;  an  area  of  alnint 
;{,1(((>  scpiare  miles,  in  the  north-west^'rn  corner 
of  Wyominff  Territory,  and  intrudinj,'  partially 
upon  Montana,  withdraw  iui,'  it  from  settlement, 
occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  Inited 
States  ;  (ledicatinLj  and  settin-jj  it  a{>art  as  a  pnl>- 
lic  l*ark,  or  pleasurinj,'  ground,  for  the  henetit 
ami  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

It  extends  from  the  4  1th  to  the  4nth  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  from  the  IKUh  meridian  to  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  111th.  Its  peneral 
elevation  is  high;  averaging  aliout  fi,(M»0  fe<'t;  or 
nearly  tin?  height  of  .Mount  Washington,  in  the 
White  .Mountains.  The  Mountain  Kanges  have 
a  general  elevation  from  !»,(l()(l  t^i  1(),(MMI  feet 
above  sea  level,  although  many  sharp  aii<l  rug- 
ged jieaks  rise  cousideiably  above  this.  The 
country  is  so  elevated  that  it  could  scarcely  ever 
be  available  f(ir  agricultural  purposes.  The  win- 
ter extends  far  into  the  spring,  and  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  find  snow  covering  September's 
flowers. 

During  July  and  .\iignst  the  weather  is  de- 
li.chtful ;  the  thermonn'tfr  rarely,  if  ever,  rising 
higher  than  70^'  Fahrenheit.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, however,  it  often  records  20'' ;  aiul  some- 
times falls  as  low  as  10^  or  l'_**^.  The  air  is  so 
dry  and  invigorating  that  the  cold  is  not  felt  as 
much  as  higher  teiiijH'ratureiJ  are,  in  the  moister 
eastern  climate. 

Near  the  iiorth-<'ast  corner  of  the  Park,  he.nd.s 
Clarke's  Fork,  of  the  Ve||owst<ine  Fn>m  tlie 
south-west,  .Snake  Kiver.  or  Lewis'  Fork  of  the 
Columbia,  starts  towanl  tlie  I'acific;  while  on 
the  western  side,  the  .Madison  and  (iallatiti 
Kivers,  two  of  the  three  branches  tliut  unite  to 
form  the  .Missouri,  have  their  origin. 

NVe  can  climb  a  low  ridge  and  .see  the  w.tter 
flowincr  beneath  our  feet ;  th'*  streams  on  one  side 
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Ui  suy  ill  which  dir<-<-tioii  tin?  wntiT  Hom«; 
whether  to  the  I'acific.  or  to  the  Atlantic. 

Itottti'H  to  th*-  S'athnml  l*ai/,.—'nv'r>' 
are  .several  roiit»'s  to  the  wonder-land  of  tU-  Na- 
tional Park.  The  first,  whirli  in  the  iiiintt  prarti* 
cable,  the  ple:i.sant<st,  and  the  oiiu  in  coniinoii 
u.se,  is  the  follow  iii_'  '  '    'ri  : 

Ogdeii,  I  tall,  i-«  I  rii  the  Kant  rwi  ih« 

I'liion    Pacific    Uaili--..-..   ....■!    ronnertin^  liiH^ 

and  from  the  We^tt  by  tlio  Central  Pacitic  IUil> 
road. 

From  Oudeii,  take  the  I'tnh  Nort':  .lil 

to   Franklin   in    Idaho  Territonk-,  v.  i  <•«• 

is  a  stage  line  to  Virginia  City  ami  lio/i  man. 
The  tourist  has  the  clioici- of  Klarting  fr^'iii  ••iilwr 
of  the.s*'  |>lares,  at  l>oth  of  which  a  <>'Hipli*t«'  t»ul- 
fit  of  supplies,  animals  uiul  guide*  may  Im*  ob- 
tained. 

Fn)in  Ikizeman,  thi»  mute  im  up  the  Yrllow- 
s'one  Kiver  an<l  .icmss  to  the  C  "  ,nd 

fln-nce  by  way  of  the  .Madi«i'>  la 
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there  is  sai<I  t4i  U*  a  hotel. 

Fr«)m  Virginia  I  ity  there  t«  Ih*  cbo»c*of  two 
nmds.  one  of  which  i.>«  to  rtoM  l«i  ih**  Ma4li*na 
and  follow  the  trail  up  th-  rn»T  thnMc.;!.  tin* 
.S4'cond  Canon  to  tie- (;.  i  I  •» 
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north-east  and  passes  through  Tyghee  or  Tai-gee 
Pass  and  down  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  over  the 
South  Fork  of  the  JNIadison,  and  strikes  the 
mouth  of  the  Fire  Hole  Canon,  16  miles  below 
the  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  It  then  follows  the 
liver  closely,  crossing  twice  before  reaching  the 
basin. 

From  the  basins,  the  route  is  either  via  Mud 
Volcanoes,  Shoshone  Lake,  or  Yellowstone  Lake, 
to  the  Yellowstone  and  Bozeraan.  About  a 
month  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  round  trip. 

A  second  route,  and  one  which  shortens  the 
stage  ride,  is  to  purchase  an  outfit  at  Salt  Lake, 
or  Ogden,  and  send  it  aiiead  to  Market  Lake,  in 
Snake  Kiver  Valley,  joining  it  via  the  railroad 
to  Franklin  and  stage  line  to  ISlarket  Lake. 
This  saves  about  280  miles  of  staging.  It  is 
about  100  miles  by  a  pack  train  trail  from 
Market  Lake  to  Heniy's  Lake  from  which  point 
the  Virginia  City  wagon  road  is  followed  to  the 
*'  Geyser  Basins." 

Another  route  from  IMarket  Lake,  which  is 
long  and  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  more  in- 
teresting, as  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Mount  Hayden  and  passes  some  magnificent 
scenery,  is  to  travel  with  a  pack  train  up  Pierre's 
River,  across  Teton  Pass,  and  up  the  main  Snake 
River  to  Shoshone  Lake,  whence  the  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  Park  are  readily  reached.  This 
is  one  of  the  routes  followed  by  the  Hayden 
Geological  Survey  in  1872. 

Third.  Camp  Brown  is  a  military  post  about 
120  miles  from  Rawlins  Springs  Station  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  witli  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  stage  road.  The  trail  from  Camp 
Brown  to  Yellowstone  Lake  is  said  to  be  easy 
and  the  distance  only  about  1-40  miles.  It  crosses 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Y''ellow- 
stoiie  River,  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  lake. 

Captain  Jones,  in  1873,  surveyed  a  route  from 
I'oint  of  Rocks  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  c'la  Camp  Brown,  the  Wind  River 
Valley,  and  the  head  of  Wind  River  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. He  claims  that  it  saves  482  miles  in 
reaching  Y''ellowstone  Lake.  The  great  draw- 
hack  is  that  it  is  often  unsafe  on  account  of 
Indians,  and  very  much  obstructed  by  fallen 
timber. 

Fourth.  There  is  the  Missouri  .River  route. 
The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Benton 
until  late  in  the  summer,  and  thence  140  miles 
of  staging  will  take  us  to  Helena,  118  miles  from 
Bozeman. 

From  Bismark,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  trip  of  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  will  bring  the  traveler  to  Fort  Benton.  It 
will  be  a  tedious  journey,  however,  over  the 
"bad  lands"  of  Dakotah. 

Another  plan  is  to  disembai'k  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mussel  Shell  River,  and  having  ordered 
horses  to  be  in  readiness,  to  take  the  wagon  ti'ail 
to  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  at  t^ie  Big  Bend  of 


the  Yellowstone.  This  would  give  150  miles  of 
land  travel  through  a  prairie  country  abounding 
in  antelope  and  buffalo,  and  sometimes   Indians. 

The  National  Paik  may  also  be  visited  from 
the  British  Possessions,  and  also  by  a  road  which 
follows  the  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  Rivers 
from  the  west,  from  Walla  Walla. 

Outfitthiff. — A  few  words  about  outfitting 
may  be  useful. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  wagons,  as 
they  can  be  taken  over  only  a  portion  of  the 
route,  while  a  pack  train  may  be  taken  any- 
where. The  latter  is  therefore  preferable,  and 
for  it  a  saddle  animal  apiece,  and  two  pack 
mules  for  every  three  persons,  will  be  sufficient, 
if  too  many  delicacies  are  not  carried.  A  better 
allowance  is  one  pack  mule  for  every  member  of 
tlie  party.  Two  packers  and  a  cook  will  be  re- 
quired. One  of  the  former  ouglit  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country,  so  as  to  act  also  in  the 
capacity  of  guide.  A  hunter  will  also  be  a 
good  addition  to  the  party.  Such  men  can  easily 
be  found  at  Bozeman  and  Virginia  City. 

Thick  woolen  clothing,  stout  boots,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats  should  be  worn.  Tents,  plenty 
of  blankets,  and  hunting  and  fishing  tackle 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  the  way  of  provis- 
ions, substantials  are  in  order ;  t^25  per  man,  for  a 
month's  trip,  will  be  a  liberal  allowance.  Pack 
and  saddle  animals  can  be  procured  at  Bozeman 
or  Virginia  City,  for  from  $60  to  $125  apiece. 

The  following  tables  of  distances,  are  com- 
piled principally  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  : 

Ogden.  Utah,  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  by  rail,  80Ji  milea. 

Franklin  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  (stage),  317  miles. 
Virginia  City  to  Bozeman,  (stage),  06    miles. 

Franklin  to  Market  Lake,  Snake  River  Valley,    152    Jiiiles. 
Point  of  Rocks  Station,  Union  Pacific  Ra'lroad 
to  Yellowstone  Lake,  by  Captain  Jones'  route,  289    miles. 

BOZEMAN  TO  GEYSER  BASINS,  via  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER. 

Bozeman, 

Fort  Ellis, 

Divide  between  Spring  and  Trail  Creeks, 

Boteler's  Rancbe  on  Yellowstone  River, 

Foot  of  Second  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 

Devil's  Slide  at  Cinnabar  Mountain, 

Bridge  near  mouth  of  Gardiner's  River, 

Cache  Valley,  the  mouth  of  East  Fork  of  Yel- 
lowstone, 

Crossiing  of  Tower  Creek, 

Divide  on  spur  from  Mount  Washburn, 

Oossing  of  Cascade  Creek, 

Mud  Volcanoes, 

Yellowstone  Lake  at  head  of  River, 

Head  of  Yellowstone  River,  to  Hot  Springs  on 
South-west  arm  of  Lake, 

Hot  Springs  to  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 

Mud  Volcanoes  to  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 

Bridge  near  mouth  of  Gardiner's  River,  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 

MARKET  LAKE  TO  YELLOWSTONE   LAKE. 

Market  Lake,  <>  miles. 

Henry's  Lake,  IfO  niiles. 

TvKliee  Pass,  1")  miles. 

G'il.bon'rt  Fork,  i^  ""les. 

Lower  Geyser  Rasin,  l^n  miles. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin,  148  miles. 

Divide,  158  nnles. 
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Thf  YrlfotrstoHf  Vnllvji. — Startiii;;  fnun 
Bi)/i'maii,  or  Fort  Kllis, — llin-i;  mih-.s  from  tlie 
fonip'r  ])l:u:e,  ami  out'  of  tin;  most  im|Mjrtunt 
military  |0-its  in  tlm  Wi'st,  proti-ctiiiij,  as  it  dot-s, 
tlit3  ricli  uijriiMiltmal  (iallatiii  Valley  from  tin; 
iiuMirsioiis  of  tli  ^  Indians, — wh  folhiw  up  a  small 
braneii  of  the  Ea-;t  (Jallatin,  tliron^'li  a  pictur- 
es(pi?i  canon,  in  wliidi  tli  •  road  crosses  and  n- 
crosscs  tlrj  lltream  mmy  times,  in  the  seven 
mil's  of  its  Irtiij^tli. 

From  tli'^  liead  of  this  crftek  we  cross  a  low 
saddle  to  Trail  Creek,  <lown  which  we  proceed  to 
the  valley  of  the  YeIlo\vst(»iie.  Lonij  l)efore  we 
reach  it  our  eyes  are  jjnvted  with  the  summits  of 
one  of  the  most  symm 'tiical  and  ivmarkaMe 
ranj^es  tu  be  seen  in  the  West;  the  Snowy  Yel- 
lowstone Kan^e,  staudiii;;  on  thii  eastern  sidf  of 
the  river.  .Sharp,  ja^^'j^^d  p"aks  and  pyramidal 
masses  stand  out  boldly  a'^^ainst  the  sky,  tlnir 
snow-crowned  heads  fjlitteriiiij  in  th-'  smilij^ht. 

As  we  come  into  the  valley,  tln^  fiist  view  is 
grand  and  jiicturestpie  The  vista  extends  for 
thirty  miles  along  th-i  river  ;  on  tli  •  opp  isite  side 
the  moniitains  rise  magniticently.  Emigrant 
Peak,  lO.ti'J!)  feet  at)ove  sea  level  and  nearly 
6,(K)I>  feet  above  the  valley,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  range,  and  from  its  m  dting  snows 
are  fed  numentus  stn-ams  that  water  the  hills 
and  plains,  sli>piiig  to  th-  river. 

About  In  miles  from  Hozfinan  we  re.ach  Ilo- 
teler's  Kanclie.  For  a  long  tini".  the  lioU-Ii-r 
brothers  were  the  i>ioneers  of  civilization  in  this 
region,  ami  they  hav.',  with  tru"  lilierality,  en- 
t  'rtaiiii'd  iium  -i-ous  parties  on  thoir  way  to  the 
springs  and  lake. 

From  lioteler's  to  the  S  -cond  Canon,  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles,  the  ri)ad  keeps  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  skirting  the  b;ise  of  low  vol- 
canic hills. 

The  S.'cond  Canon  stands  at  th"  heat!  of  the 
valley  w(>  have  just  descriiied.  It  is  .,  g»»rgi'  less 
than  a  mile  in  length,  cut  in  granitic  nx-ks,  which 
rise  precipitously  on  eith-r  sitle  for  a  thousand 
fi-et  or  more.  Th'- road  ln-r  i  n-ally  hewn  fnuii 
th  •  rock.  The  river,  of  a  b(>antiful  green  color, 
rush's  furiously  I  hroiiu'li  tin*  narrow  j. ass.  broken 
into  foaiiH-app'' 1  waves  by  the  iin-ks,  which  seem 
to  dispute  its  light  of  way.  One  of  the  imwt 
a.rr»'eal>l  *  features  of  tie-  canon,  and  <u«e  '  Iso 
which  is  not  (•.tutin"d  to  it.  is  the  al>uudance  oi 
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pa.s«  over  u  Mi;re  l»rii-)i  .  ..v.  ..-.1   I. 
ten     Illili'Jt,     to    the 
"  Devil'.-*    .Slide,"   Ut    < 

curiuuii  freak  of  iidtun;  u  ^ 
Slide  in  Welwr  Canon,  on  » 
Kailroad,  but  in  on  a  inii<-li  1 
|>ur.d|e|  walls  of  tin  k,  eaili  .V' 
feet  high,  exUiid  from  tin*  huh. 
ain  to  its  Uis*-.     'I  hey  ure  v  i  <» 

feet;  the  rtick  lMtwe<-n,  ami  c  : 
iiig  Ix-en  removed  \>\  eri>si<.n.  t< 

even  as  if  worked  with  line  .,,,1  |  .  .u.i.  Ou 
either  side  rif  the  main  olide  an*  Mu.iUrr  oikv, 
uiid  in  one,  is  a  briglit  n<il  ijand,  'J<i  (ei-t  widr, 
extending  fioni  the  top  to  the  |a>ttoni,  ala^ut 
1,.';<M>  fe«-l.  Fiom  ihit  re"!  Itand  of  rlav.  %»liir|i 
wivs  mistaken  for  cinnaliar.  wa.H  givrn  ttie  iiauM- 
Cinnabar  Mountain.  Tlie  earlier  <>spl<>ret«  nf 
the.se  regions,  the  nK>untjiih«frN  and  tiap|«-tA. 
were  evidently  impn'?iM-«i  with  the  novt-Uy  "I  llie 
]ilien<>mena,  and  M-em  to  liave  di*<iira(rd  ui;tn\  uf 
tile  localities  witli  .Katanic  iianieis  which  iii>in 
tFieir    titnj-Ks,    are   not   likely   to    I-  '  d. 

'i'liiis  we  iiave  *•  I)e\  il's  .*'«lide;''  ••  I  ujj 

Kiver;"  -Fire-Ilok-   I'ruine,  "  "  Ik  . ,.  ,    i - 

etc. 

Almve  Ciiinnliar  Mountain  tlir  vall-x  i«  inon» 
bmken  ;    and    we   cnnot   »>»'veral    i.  «u 

witli  lN)ulilerR  of   dark  volcanic  n- >  .an 

chips,  and  iM-autifui  ti|H>cinienfl  of  ciittk*-d<>ii,\ 
anti  semi-o|>nl. 

Six  miles  uUive  tlie  Blide,  we  con  ■  ol 

of  th*"  Third   Canon,  wImtp   the    ^  U 

joined  by  (Jardiner's  Kiver,  or  Waiin  >iion» 
Cn-ek.  Hs  it  w;ls  oiicinnlly  called.  Ileif  we 
have  the  river  to  \i>it  one  of  tlie  crowning  wmh- 
ders  of  the  re;;i..n. 

Thi'  Mnmtmith    tlhitr    V.„.„i.,iM   l/nt 
.S/*/-»#*f/«.— This  f;r<'Up  of  >i.y  of  llir 

most   reniarkabli'   witiiiii   the  the    .Na- 

tional  I'ark.  and  oa  far  aj«  in  known,  ha*  i"t  lU 
equal  in  mandeiir  in  the  workl.     TIf  'I*   'I  oala 
.Spring  of  New  Ze»lan<l.  is  the  nea 
to    it    in    apix'arance.  but    the    (•>' 
a    different    chaia4ter;     the    < 
.springs    d«'I><w«itini:    cahitn'oi: 
that  in  New  Z«*»I.umI  i^^i' 
in  the  gi-yser  r»'t:ion  of   I  ■' 

geyser  basin.H,  nt  the  hea<l  "; 
exploring  part v  of    |s7o.  did 
springs,  and  the  ||a>den   Kx| '.  -..-^     -    ,         -  » 
of  1^71.  wn-H  tlie  flnil  organued  f^uXr  Uial  trtr 
visit«Hi  them. 

I^avinu  the  Yellowstone,  wo  k-  '-"0 

or    l«H>    f«'«'t    altove    the   lerel  of  n  r* 

couple    of     mile*,    pa-vinp    •ereral  "W, 

when    wc  d»*?«c»-iid    to    ihe    liaiik    ■  r*« 

Uiver.  on  the  e.-vst'Ttl  liide  of  whi-li  I-  .»  »>i;ll 
bluff    of    cr»-*l»«''"«>U'«    fUind^loiies    rap|>r>d    willi  a 
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layer  of  volcanic  rock.  On  the  edge  of  the 
.stream,  we  pass  over  a  hard,  calcareous  crust, 
in  which  we  find  several  warm  springs.  At  one 
point  we  pass  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water, 
revealed  by  the  clouds  of  steam  rising  fi-om 
it,  flowing  from  beneath  the  crust  into  the  river. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  ascend  tlie  liill,  made 
of  the  same  calcareous  deposit,  whicli  gives  forth 


a  hollow  sound  beneath  the  tread  of  our  horses. 
This  hill  must  have  been  the  scene  of  active 
springs  ages  ago.  Now,  however,  the  deposit 
has  crumbled,  and  is  ovei-grown  with  pines. 
The  springs  once  were  much  more  numerous 
and  far  ninre  active  than  at  present. 

Ascending  the  hill,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we 
come  suddenly  upon  the  marvelous  scene.     Be- 


fore  us  stands  one  of  the  finest  of  nature's  archi- 
tectural ("fforts,  in  a  mass  of  suowy  \vhit«;  <li-- 
jto.sits,  "JUO  inf.t  liij^h.  It  has  the  apiM-araiio-  of 
Honit!  ^'rauil  ea.sca<l»'  tliat  has  been  smMcnly  ar- 
restfvl  in  its  (h-sociit,  and  frozen.  Thti  sprinjfs 
are  arranij<id  on  a  stories  of  terraces,  that  rise  one 
aliovi'  thu  olhi-r  like  steps.  Tht!r»!  are  foiirte«*n 
of  tlii-st?  ttirraces  with  active  springs,  and  otiiers 
in  which  they  an?  i'.\tin(rt. 

Tilt;  de|M»sits  extend  fnjin  the  level  of  (Jar- 
diner's  Kivcr,  to  the  head  of  a  j^orj^c  1,(MM)  fci-t 
higher,  a  distance  of  ov(!r  5,()U()  feet.  The 
area  occupied  hy  it,  iiu-luding  the  extinct  basins, 
is  about  three  si[uare  niilt;s. 

The  lowest  terrace  is  flat,  and  its  l>asins  are 
very  shallow  and  destitute  of  water.  From  their 
midst  rises  the"Lil>erty  Cap,"  a  conical  mass 
about  50  feet  high,  comiKtsed  of  calcareous 
sediment.  The  princifial  springs  are  contained 
in  the  mass  extending  from  the  second  to  the 
twelfth  terraces,  inclusive.  Here  the  basins  are 
most  perfect,  surrounded  with  beautiful  scal- 
loped edges.  The  water  falls  from  the  upper 
basins  to  the  lower,  becoming  cooler  as  it  de- 
scends, so  that  water  of  almost  any  temperature 
may  be  found  in  which  to  bathe.  At  the  head 
of  the  gulch  are  several  mounds,  in  which  there 
are  miniature  geysers.  The  s^Mings  are  changing 
from  year  to  year;  dying  out  in  some  places,  and 
breaking  out  in  others. 

Toward  the  head  of  Gardiner's  Kiver  are 
several  beautiful  ctiscades,  an<I  the  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  varied  and  beauti- 
ful. We  must  wend  our  way  up  the  river  in 
search  of  new  wonders.  We  can  follow  either  of 
two  trails  ;  one  up  the  Ytdlowstone  River,  and 
the  otlu'r  up  (Jardiner's  River.  IJotlj  trails 
eventually  unite,  and  lead  us  to  the  mouth  of 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowst^uie,  aixiut  20 
miles  from  (jardiner's  River.  A  trip  up  the  Fast 
Fork  will  rei)ay  the  tourist.  The  scenery  is 
grand  beyond  description.  At  the  extreme 
sources  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  peaks,  from  the 
water-shed  betwiicn  the  East  Fork,  ami  Clarke's 
Fork.  We  pass  by  the  cone  of  an  extinct 
geyser,  and  .\methyst  Mountain,  on  wiioso  sum- 
mit may  be  found,  beautiful  amethyst  crystals 
imbedde<l  in  volcanic  rocks. 

Toirer  Crvt-h  and  Falln. — Tower  Creek 
is  aV>out  three  miles  above  the  bridge  thatcnws<s 
the  Yellowstone,  near  the  mouth  of  the  E;ust 
Fork.  The  trail  keeps  on  the  west  siile  of  the 
river,  and  reaches  the  crei-k  a  short  distance 
above  tlie  fall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pictiir- 
esipu^  in  the  I'ark.  Tower  Creek  is  a  swift 
mountain  torrent,  which,  breaking  into  rapids, 
suddenly  d:ishes  over  a  ledg«;  of  rm-k  and  falls 
in  one  clean  sweep  loti  feet,  to  a  rounded  biisin, 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  then  hurries  on 
through  a  short  caiHUi,  to  join  tlie  Yellowstone. 
The  rocks  about  the  fall  have  be<'n  so  ero.led  as 
to  leave  tower-like  masses,  from    'K)  to  lOO  fe»'t 
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of  the  chasm  is  the  river, 
boiling  and  surging  as 
it  goes.  The  descent  to 
tlie  edge  is  best  accom- 
plished on  the  eastir-rn 
side.  Reaching  the  bot- 
tom, we  hear  nothing  save 
the  distant  tliunder  of 
the  fall  and  the  roaring 
of  the  water  as  the  furi- 
ously agitated  waves  dash 
against  the  solid  rock 
at  our  feet,  seeming  to  pro- 
test against  their  impris- 
onment. At  the  top,  the 
tall  pines  form  a  green 
margin  to  the  rocky 
walls. 

On  the  right  side  near 
the  verge  of  the  wail, 
is  a  collection  of  springs, 
mostly  mud  springs,  in 
which  the  mud  is  of  vary- 
ing consistency. 

At    the    head    of    the 
canon,  are  the  Lower  or 
Great  Falls  of  the  Yedow- 
stone.      Long  before  we 
reach  the  brink,  we  h'^ar 
the     suppi-essed    roai-, 
resembling  distant  thun- 
der.    The  best  views  are 
obtained    from    a    point 
on     the     canon    wall,    a 
quarter    of    a    mile    far- 
ther down,  and  from  the 
brink     of    the    precipice 
over     which     the     river 
plunges.    Let  us  approach 
and    look    over.      Down, 
down     goes     the     whirl- 
ing mass,   wi-ithi ng   and 
battling  with  the   rocks, 
against   which  it  dashes 
with  a  noise  like  the  dis- 
charge of  heavy  artillery.     Here  and  there,  a 
resisting  rock  is  met,  and  the  water  reboui 
broken    into   myriads   of   drops,  which    throw 
back  to  us  the  sunlight  resolved  into  its  primi- 
tive colors.     The  bottom  reached,  the  column 
breaks  into  an  immense  cloud  of  spray,  whose 
moisture  nourishes  the  vegetation  on  the  walls 
near  the  fall.     The  river,  before  it  pours  over 
the  edge,  narrows   to   about   a  hundred   feet. 
The    height  of   the   fall    has    been   variously 
given.     The  measurement  with  a  line  in  1870, 
gave  3.50  feet  as  the  result.     Triangulation  from 
a  base  line  on  the  edge  of  the  canon,  by  the 
Geological   Survey  in  "l872,  made  it  397  feet, 
and  a  barometrical  measurement  in  1873,  by 
Captain  Jones,  made  it  328.7  feet. 

The  Upper  Falls  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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above  the  Ix)wer  Falls.  BoUoon  th.-ni.  th- 
river  is  in  a  canon  wlinso  depth  is  fmin  l(M»to 
3()(»  feet.  Near  the  Ixnver  Falls  it  ia  a  suco.-»- 
sion  of  rapids.  The  two  falls  are  very  unlike, 
but  equally  interesting  the  rpiH>r  p'rhaiw  not 
possessinjj  as  much  of  jrrandeiir  as  thi-  I>ower. 
The  height  of  the  former  is  Uu  £ecU     The  river 
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i-ies  it  away  from  the  vertical  base  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  water  has  worn  a  circular  basiu  iu 
the  liard  rock.  From  any  point,  the  view  is 
striking  and  jjictiiresque.  What  it  lacks  iu  sub- 
limity is  compensated  for  by  its  beauty. 

Crater  Hills  aiifl  Mud  i'olvanoes. — 
Leaving  the  falls,  the  trail  leads  us  up  the  river, 
and  soon  brings  us  out  into  a  level  prairie 
country,  through  which  the  Yellowstone  flows 
peacefully  between  low,  verdant  banks,  and  over 
pebbly  bottoms,  or  treacherous  quicksands, 
giving  no  intimation  of  its  struggles  below. 
^\^e  seeih  to  have  left  everything  terrific  and 
diabolic  behind  us.  Stopping  to  drink  at  a 
beautiful  looking  creek,  we  find  it  impregnated 
with  alum.  This  is  Alum  Creek,  whicli  has  its 
source  in  the  springs  about  Crater  Hills,  six 
miles  above  the  falls.  The  best  camping  place 
will  be  found  three  miles  farther  on,  at  Mud 
Vo'canoes,  from  which  point  the  springs  in  this 
part  of  the  valley  can  be  visited.  They  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of 
some  of  the  branches  of  Warm  Spring  Creek,  are 
sulphur  and  mud  springs,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  numerous  mud  springs  are  found. 

Crossing  Alum  Creek,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
at  Crater  Hills, — two  high  conical  white  hills, 
al)Out  200  feet  high,  around  the  base  of  which 
are  hot  springs  and  steam  jets.  One  of  the 
latter  is  called  the  "  Locomotive  Jet  "  from  the 
noise  made  by  the  escaping  steam.  The  princi- 
pal spring  is  the  "Boiling  Sulphur  Spring." 
it  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  encircled  by 
a  beautifully  encrusted  collar-like  rim.  The 
water  is  constantly  agitated,  rising  from  three  to 
f'oiu-  feet  above  the  basin  like  some  huge  caldron. 
Crossing  through  a  narrow  belt  of  timber,  a 
shoit  distance  east  of  this  spring,  we  come  upon 
a  gioup  of  active  mud  and  sulphur  springs,  all 
tasting  strongly  of  alum.  The  noise  made  by 
the  boiling  nuid,  the  scream  of  the  steam  jets,  the 
plop-plo])  of  the  smaller  nnid-pots,  the  puffing 
and  throbbing  of  the  larger  ones,  and  the  sul- 
jihunnis  odors  that  fill  the  air,  combined  with 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  gi-ound  beneath 
us,  give  rise  to  feelings  that  are  difficult  to 
analyze. 

At  j\Iud  Volcanoes,  we  find  new  wonders  in 
the  "Devil's  Caldron,"  "The  Grotto,"  "The 
Mud  Geyser,"  and  a  host  of  smaller  springs. 

The  presence  of  the  "Caldron,"  is  made 
known  by  the  immense  colunni  of  steam,  which 
is  continually  rising  from  it.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  a  low  hill.  The  steam  generally  obscures  the 
view  of  the  seething  mass  of  blackish  mud, 
which  is  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The  trees 
all  al)Out  the  crater,  are  coated  with  nuid  wliich 
it  is  supposed  has  been  ejected  during  an  erup- 
tion of  this  mud  geyser.  It  does  not  boil  with 
an  impulse  like  most  of  the  nmd  springs,  but 
with  a  constant  roar  that  shakes  the  ground 
and  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 


About  200  yards  from  the  "  Caldron  "  at  the 
head  of  the  rivulet,  which  drains  the  group  of 
springs,  is  the  "  Grotto."  It  is  a  sort  of  cave  in 
the  rock.  The  orifice  is  about  15  feet  high,  and 
slopes  gradually  inward  for  about  20  feet. 
From  this  cavern  at  regular  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  there  bursts  forth  a  mass  of  steam,  with 
a  pidsation  that  causes  the  earth  to  throb,  while 
a  snuill  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  but  absurdly 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  noise,  flows 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  steam  is  so 
hot,  that  only  when  the  breeze  wafts  it  aside, 
can  we  look  into  the  opening. 

The  "  Muddy  Geyser "  has  a  funnel-shaped 
basin,  00  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  basin  measuring  200  feet  by  150  feet — with 
sloping  sides  of  clay  and  sand.  The  flow  takes 
place  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  last- 
ing from  twelve  to  sixteen  minutes  each.  The 
water,  mingled  with  mud,  rises  gradually  until 
the  basin  is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  brim,  when 
a  slight  bubbling  commences  near  the  center. 

Suddenly  it  is  thrown  into  violent  confusion, 
and  an  irregular  mass  of  lead  colored  mud  and 
water  is  thrown  into  the  air  with  irregular  pul- 
sations. The  height  attained  is  15  to  40  feet. 
At  the  end  of  the  eruption  the  water  sinks  into 
the  funnel-shaped  orifice,  to  go  through  the  same 
operation  in  a  few  hours. 

From  Mud  Volcanoes  we  can  go  either  to  the 
Geyser  Basins  of  Fire  Hole  River,  or  to  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  To  the  former,  the  distance  is  about 
19  miles  and  to  the  latter,  only  a  little  over 
seven  miles.  A  trail  is  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  and  late  in  the  season  the  river  is  easily 
forded.  The  trail  on  the  eastern  side  will  lead 
us  to  Pelican  Creek,  Steamboat  Point,  and  Brim- 
stone Basin  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  from 
w  Inch  we  can  go  around  the  southern  bays  to  the 
Hot  Springs,  on  the  south-west  arm  of  the  lake, 
to  which  the  trail  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  will  also  lead  us.  There  are  several  in- 
teresting ]Mud  Springs,  opposite  Mud  Volcanoes, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ycllotr stone  Lake, — This  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  is  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  fifteen  in  width.  Its  form  has  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  that  of  an  outspread  hand — 
the  northern  or  main  body  representing  the 
palm,  while  the  south-western  bay  represents  the 
thumb  considerably  swollen,  the  other  bays  cor- 
responding to  the  fingers,  two  being  small,  and 
the  others  disproportionately  large. 

The  elevation  of  the  lake,  from  measurements 
made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
is  7,427  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  depth  is  fiom 
one  and  a  half  to  fifty  fathoms.  Its  sliore  line 
measures  over  three  hundred  miles,  presenting 
some  of  the  loveliest  shore  lines,  especially  at 
Mary's  Bay  on  the  east  side,  south  of  Steamboat 
Point.  Here,  also,  is  Diamond  Beacli,  a  broad 
and  level  sand  beach  extending  for  five  miles. 
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The  Hand  is  composed  of  partirle«  of  olMidian 
(v(i|(;iiiiin  ^liiss)  ipuirt/,  uiid  cliiilce<lc(tiiH8  that 
Kjiiirklc;  in  \\w  .suiili;;lit. 

Tln!  wesUMii  side  of  tli«  lakn  i.s  coven-*!  with 
pine  t'on;st»«,  as  i.s  the  sciutli'-rn  vw\,  \vh<'i««  ulso 
th<*re  are  many  hikflrts,  and  considi'iulilr'  marshy 
^ronnd.  There  are  no  hi^h  mouMtaiiis  in  this 
direction,  low,  l)roail  iiills  tormin^  tiie  \vat«'r-sheil 
between  the  lake  and  the  somes  of  Snake 
RivfM".  One  can  cross  ahnost  anywhere  to  the 
Shi.shone  (Jeyser  IJasin.  Tlie  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  is  also  well  wooded,  Imt  niore  liroken  hy 
small  open  j»rairies.  The  country  on  this  side 
soon  rises  intf)  a  jjrand  mountain  ranjje  from 
which  numerous  volcanic  |>eaks  rise.  Prominent 
anion;;  them  are  Mts.  Stevenson  and  l>oaiie. 
Tiie  interestinjj  localities  of  the  lake  on  the 
eastern  side  are  "  Hrimstone  Basin,"  "Steam 
•  Point"  and  "  Steanihont  S|irint^, "  "  Turhid 
I^ake  "  and  the  Sjirin^s  of  Pelican  Creek  and 
Sulphur  Hills.     On  the;  south-western  arm  also, 


c\v.  n'!tw!th«fnn.!ir.;:r  thf  nnmr.     The 

tiefe 

I  li"'  -['I  iii^-<  ■11  • 
arm  of  th»;  lake,  < 
nuleM  iti  len;,'th,  umi  n.t. 
ari'  no  KfyiMtrs.     Nim<" 
in    conical,  siliceous    n 
water  of  the   |ak«'  n<*ar 
is    name<l  the  ••  Ki»h   I'    .     . 
while  standing  on  jln  craUT,  one  i 
fishin^-nNl,  catch  tmuL,  nitd  tuf 
them  in  the  spring;.     AUiut  ' 
from  the  shore  is  a  Ijo-tin  "f  '< 
mud  with  conical  niu<l 

mud  is  eject*"*!.     Tliere  .1 
flowing    Hpriny.s    of    lioi    \%;»i.!, 
spring  of  iMiilini,'.  muddy  wutiT  \ 
from  wldte  to  dark  yelUiw. 

Tlie  n«'xt  jNiiiit  nf  iiitert>?>t  aft<»r  Y 
Lake  is  tlie  (n  VM-r  lle^jiou  of  Fire  IIol. 


VKLI-OWSTDNK    LAKE. 


is  an  interesting  pT'f'up  of  sprinps.  "  Brimstone 
Basiu  "  is  south-t'ivst  of  Strain  I'oint,  and  mark.H 
the  seat  of  once  activt?  sprimjs,  evidenced  hy  the 
deiK)sits.  The  stream  fli'winp  through  them  is 
strongly  impregnat'i!  with  alum.  At  Steam 
Ptiint,  iu'sides  tin-  springs,  are  several  steam  jets. 
I-'rom  one  the  stvani  escapes  with  a  noise  resen>- 
hling  that  made  hy  the  escape  of  steam  from  n 
large  steamhoat.  Others  resend)le  the  escajH! 
of  steam  from  the  cylinders  of  a  hx'omotive. 
Springs  are  foiuul  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  \\c- 
tween  Steam  I'oint  and  I'elican  Cret-k  and  along 
the  course  of  tlie  latU'r  stream.  At  Turhid 
Lake,  two  miles  east  of  tlie  lake  and  Imck  of 
Steam  I'oint,  the  springs  are  mm!  springs  and 
sulphur  vents.  The  water  of  tin-  lake  itsi-lf  is 
made  turhid  hy  the  springs  in  its  midst  am!  on 
the  shores.  Sulphur  Hills  are  hetwe.-n  Pelican 
Creek   and   the    Yellowstone.      Sulpliur  is   not 
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can  be  given  here.  The  springs  are  divisible 
into  three  classes  :  1st.  True  geysers  which  are 
agitated  at  stated  intervals,  and  from  which  the 
water  is  projected.  2d.  Those  which  are  con- 
stantly agitated  or  always  boiling.  They  rarely 
have  eruptions;  most  of  the  mud  springs  can 
also  be  included  under  this  division.  3d.  Those 
which  are  always  tranquil.  In  the  latter,  the 
water  is  generally  of  a  lower  temperature,  and 
has  a  beautiful  blue  color,  or  often  a  green  tint 
like  that  of  the  beryl.  In  springs  of  the  veiy 
lowest  temperatures  there  is  often  a  low  form  of 
gelatinous  vegetable  growth. 

Some  of  the  springs  of  the  Lower  Basin  merit 
the  title  of  small  lakes.  They  are  divided  on 
the  maps  into  eight  groups.  The  first  is  on  the 
East  Fork ;  the  second  is  about  a  mile  farther 
to  the  south,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
groups  still  farther  south  on  the  east  side  of  the 
basin.  In  the  third  group  are  the  Fountain 
Geyser,  and  the  Mud  Puffs,  both  worthy  a  visit- 
In  the  fifth  group  is  the  Architectural  Geyser, 
probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  "  Lower 
Basin." 

The  sixth  group  is  on  the  main  river  above  the 
mouth  of  Fairy  Fall  Creek,  the  seventh  is  on  the 
latter  stream,  and  the  eighth  on  Sentinel  Creek, 
a  stream  joining  the  Fire  Hole  below  Fairy  Fall 
Creek.  There  are  but  about  half  a  dozen  real 
geysers  in  the  Lower  Basin,  but  craters  are  seen 
which  must  once  have  been  active  spouters.  The 
deposits  are  siliceous,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Up- 
per Basin.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
springs  are  extinct,  nothing  remaining  save  the 
glaring  white  sediment.  The  scalloped  rims  ex- 
tending out  over  the  water,  like  cakes  of  ice,  and 
the  corrugated  sides  of  the  basins  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  "Before  leaving  the  Lower  Basin,  we 
must  visit  Fairy  Falls,  a  veiy  pretty  miniature 
cascade  at  the  head  of  Fairy  Fall  Creek.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  creek,  to  the  mouth  of 
Iron  Spring  Creek,  which  marks  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  the  Upper  Basin,  the  distance  is  five 
miles  in  an  air  line.  About  midway  are  the  Half- 
way Springs.  The  principal  one  is  a  huge  cal- 
dron, 250  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  about  20 
feet  high.  It  is  in  constant  agitation,  giving  off 
clouds  of  steam.  On  one  side,  the  wall  is  broken 
down,  and  thence  the  surplus  water  flows  into 
the  river,  through  numerous  channels  whose  beds 
are  lined  with  scarlet,  yellow,  and  green,  which 
contrast  boldly  with  the  white  siliceous  sinter 
surrounding  the  spring.  Farther  back  from  the 
river,  on  a  slight  eminence,  is  an  almost  circular 
spring,  150  feet  in  diameter. 

The  journey  from  one  basin  to  the  other  is 
suggestive  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  trail 
keeps  near  the  river,  which  is  warm,  fed  as  it  is 
by  so  many  hot  streams.  The  ground  sounds 
hollow  under  foot.  We  wind  in  and  out  among 
holes  from  which  steam  and  sulphurous  odors 
escape,  past  great  yawning  caverns  and  cisterns 


of  bubbling,  seething  water  and  mud.  The  air 
is  full  of  strange  noises,  and  we  feel  as  though 
we  were  on  dangerous  ground,  through  which 
we  may  break  at  any  moment  and  descend  to 
flames  beneath.  Again  we  pass  pools  of  trans- 
lucent water,  in  whose  azure  depths  we  can  not 
see  the  bottom  of  the  siliceous  basins. 

We  also  cross  boiling  streams  which  flow  over 
hard  beds  colored  green,  yellow,  and  red,  from 
the  deposition  of  mineral  ingredients  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin. — The  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  has  been  called  the  Great  Basin,  because 
it  contains  the  principal  geysers.  It  is  about 
tW'O  miles  long,  and  will  probably  average  half 
a  mile  in  width.  The  best  view  is  obtained 
from  the  crater  of  "  Old  Faithful,"  at  the  upper 
end.  Through  the  Lower  Basin  the  course  of 
the  river  is  almost  due  north,  while  in  the  upper,^ 
it  flows  west  of  north.  Its  banks  are  made  of 
geyserite,  the  siliceous  deposit  of  the  springs, 
which  is  literally  honeycombed  with  springs,  pools 
and  geysers,  that  are  constantly  gurgling,  spit- 
ting, steaming,  loaiing,  and  exploding.  To  de- 
scribe all  the  geysers  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  spared,  and  I  will  therefore  refer 
only  to  the  principal  ones,  hoping  the  reader  will 
take  the  trip  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow- 
stone for  himself,  which  is  really  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  appreciated,  for  any  de- 
scription must  alw'ays  fall  short  of  the  reality. 
Entering  the  Upper  Basin  from  the  north,  we 
pass  a  series  of  rapids  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
we  enter  the  gateway,  as  it  were,  guarded  by  two 
sentinel  geysere,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river; 
that  on  the  left  being  the  most  active. 

Following  the  river  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  we  reach  the  *'  Fan  Geyser,"  where 
there  are  several  orifices  from  which  the  water 
radiates,  the  streams  crossing  each  other  and 
producing  a  fan-shaped  eruption.  A  short  dis- 
tance above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  "  Grotto  Geyser  "  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  crater,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  There  are  two  orifices,  the 
principal  one  being  in  the  larger  and  more  irreg- 
ular mound,  which  is  eight  feet  high,  while  the 
smaller  one  is  only  four  feet  high.  The  inter- 
val between  its  eruptions  is  unknown.  It  throws 
a  column  of  water  and  steam  from  40  to  60  feet 
above  its  crater.  Several  hundred  yards  farther 
back  from  the  river,  south-w  est  from  the  "  Grotto," 
are  the  "  Pyramid,"  "  Punch  Bowl,"  "  Bath  Tub," 
and  "  Black  Sand  "  Geysers. 

The  "  Giant "  is  about  400  feet  south-east  of 
the  "Grotto."  It  has  a  rough,  cone-like  crater, 
ten  feet  high,  w'ith  one  side  broken  down.  The 
orifice  from  which  the  water  is  expelled  is  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  This  curious  crater  is  near 
the  river's  edge,  on  a  platform  of  deposit  measur- 
ing 342  yards  in  circumference.  It  has  seldom 
been    seen    in    eruption.      Langford   gives    the 
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height  as  140  feet  in  1870.  It  was  also  seen  in 
action  m  1874,  but  tlie  height  was  not  measured. 
Following  up  the  river  on  the  south-west  side, 
we  next  stop  at  the  "  Castle."  It  is  a  cone,  ris- 
ing a  little  over  11  feet  above  an  irregular  plat- 
form of  sinter,  that  measures  75  by  100  feet,  and 
is  three  feet  high.  The  orifice  of  the  geyser 
tube  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  circular,  and 
its  throat  is  lined  with  large  orange-colored 
globular  masses.  In  1870,  its  eruption  tln-ew  a 
column  of  water  140  feet  above  its  crater,  con- 
tinuing three  hours.  In  1872,  the  maximum 
height  observed  was  93  feet  and  the  duration 
tiftjen  minutes,  after  which  steam  escaped  with 
a  pulsating  movement,  the  whole  display  lasting 
about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  1874, 
the  same  succession  of  water  and  steam  was 
noticed,  the  former  lasting  twenty  minutes,  and 
attaining  an  estimated  height  of  250  feet,  and 
the  latter  lasting  about  forty  minutes  longer. 
The  noise  of  the  eruption  is  indescribable.  Im- 
agine a  gigantic  pot  with  a  thunder-storm  in  its 
stomach,  and  to  the  noises  of  elemental  war,  add 
the  shrieking  of  steam  pipes  and  you  will  have 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  After  the  eruption,  the  ex- 
hausted geyser  sinks  into  complete  i-epose. 

Near  the  "Castle"  is  a  beautiful  blue  hot 
spring,  which  has  been  given  the  fanciful  name  of 
"  Circes  Voudoir."  The  water  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  so  intensely  blue  that  you  involun- 
tarily plunge  your  hand  in  to  see  if  it  is  water. 
The  basin  is  of  pure  white  silica,  looking  like 
marble.  It  is  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  has 
a  beautiful  and  regular  scalloped  margin.  The 
white  basin  slopes  to  a  funnel-shaped  opening 
which  is  40  feet  deeji,  and  here  the  water  is  in- 
tensely blue,  its  temperature  180°  Fahrenheit. 

"  Old  Faitliful,"  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  is  so  named  from  the  regularity  -of  its 
spouting.  Its  mouth  is  six  feet  by  two,  in  a 
siliceous  mound  that  rises  11  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level.  On  this  mound  are  small  basins 
whose  edges  are  ornamented  with  bead-like  silica. 
The  eruptions  conunence  with  a  few  abortive 
attempts,  followed  l)y  a  rapid  succession  of  jets 
which  soon  reach  the  maximum,  and  then  sub- 
side, only  steam  escaping  from  the  orifice.  The 
average  interval  between  the  eruptions  observed 
in  1872,  was  one  hour,  two  and  three-quarter 
minutes,  and  the  average  duration  four  mimites, 
fifty-three  seconds.  As  observed  by  Captain 
Jones' _  party  in  1873,  the  interval  was  fifty- 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  and  the  dura- 
tion four  minutes  and  thirty-three  and  one-half 
seconds.  The  height  of  the  colunm  was  esti- 
nuited  at  nearly  1.50  feet.  The  greatest  height 
measured  in  1872,  out  of  seventeen  eruptions, 
was  130  feet.  The  "Bee  Hive"  is  on  the  ojv 
posite  side  of  the  river,  nearly  due  north  of  "Old 
Faithful,"  and  ab(uit  300  yards  distant.  It  is 
near  the  river  and  readily  recognized  by  its 
cone  three  feet  high,  and  about  three  feet  in 
20 


diameter.  From  this  cone  the  water  is  pro- 
jected with  great  force  in  a  steady  stream,  'i'he 
column  is  fan  shaped.  No  water  falls  back,  but 
it  seems  to  be  all  resolved  into  vapor.  The 
length  of  the  eruptions  is  from  four  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  interval  unknown.  The  col- 
umn rises  from  100  to  250  feet. 

Two  hundred  yards  back  of  the  Bee  Hive,  is 
the  "  Giantess,"  which  has  a  large  basin  23  by  32 
feet.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a  gently  sloping 
siliceous  mound.  Its  eruptions  are  very  irregu- 
lar. They  last  from  8  to  18  minutes.  The  only 
eruption  measured  in  1872,  was  69  feet.  An 
immense  mass  of  water  was  thrown  up.  Other 
estimates  have  given  the  height  as  60,  200, 
and  250  feet. 

Farther  down  the  river  and  opposite  the 
castle,  from  which  it  is  distant  460  yards,  is  the 
"Grand  Geyser."  One  would  scarcely  take  it 
for  an  important  geyser,  luiless  he  witnessed  one 
of  its  spoutings;  for,  unlike  the  others,  it  has  no 
raised  crater.  Its  basin  which  is  52  feet  in 
diameter,  is  depressed  a  foot  below  the  general 
level.  The  mouth  of  the  geyser  tube  in  the  cen- 
ter, measures  four  feet  by  two  feet,  and  from  this, 
about  once  in  24  hours,  a  column  is  thrown  to  the 
height  of  from  175  feet  to  250  feet.  The  eruption 
generally  consists  of  three  periods,  after  each  of 
which  the  water  sinks  completely  out  of  sight. 
Near  the  "  Grand  "  are  the ."  Saw  Mill "  and  the 
"  Turban."  The  latter  is  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  "Grand,"  and  will  be  known  by  the  globular 
masses  that  look  like  huge  squashes,  and  are 
easily  seen  lining  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
crater  when  the  water  h.as  di'^npeared  from  the 
basin.  '  The  eruptions  are  unin\poriicnt.  Still 
farther  down  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
"Grotto,"  is  the  "Riverside"  which  brings  us 
back  nearly  to  the  place  we  started.  A  visit  to 
Iron  Spring  Creek,  is  well  worth  taking.  Near 
its  month,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  "  Soda 
Geysers  "  group. 

Fair  camps  are  easily  found  in  the  "  Lower 
Geyser  Basin." 

In  the  "  Upper  Basin,"  a  good  camp  for  a 
small  party  is  in  a  grove  near  the  "Castle."  An- 
other is  found  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up. 

The  trail  to  the  "  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  "  leads 
up  the  Fire  Hole  River,  and  a  shoit  distance 
above  the  "  Upper  Basin,"  we  pass  a  fall  00  feet 
high,  that  is  worthy  a  visit  from  all  who  would 
see  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  wonders  of  the 
region.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Middle  Fall 
at  Trenton,  New  York.  Above  the  falls,  the 
trail  crosses  the  river  to  avoid  swampy  ground, 
and  keeps  on  the  bounding  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
west.  The  narrow  valley  expands,  and  we  soon 
enter  a  third  geyser  basin  with  several  groups  of 
springs,  and  one  geyser  called  the  "  Solitaiy." 
It  has  a  dome-shaped  mound,  15  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  11  to  14  feet  high,  covered  with  elegant 
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iiik,  ;iin 
>tii|M"-<l  vert  irfi  1  ly  with 
l>:mils  of  wliit*'.  <lark  tjrffii, 
lirowiiisli  bl.'uk.  ami  vari- 
ous shailt'.s  of  oraiijje  ami 
yellow,  the  wliite  Wwvz.  ordinaiy  ijeyserite,  while 
the  other  i-olors  are  |>urcly  ve^rtahle. 

In  tlie  top  »)f  the  inoiiml  are  .m-veral  oihmumc". 
the  larf^er  altoiit  ihn'e  inches  in  dianjeter,  fnmi 
wiiich  a  stream  of  water  is  tin-own  'JO  to  '»(»  fret 
and  even  t«)  70  feet,  mostly  in  drops,  with  much 
steam.  Tlie  amount  of  water  is  snuill,  yet  is 
erupted  with  i/reat  ft)rce,  reinindini;  on<'  of  the 
eruptions  of  the '•  Ciustle."     The  .s|>outini;  is  at 
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with   the  Jefferson   and   Madison   Rivers,  help 
form  the  mighty  Missouri. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  Hayden  Exploration 
Party  of  1872,  and  received  its  name  under  the 


PALACE  BDTTE. 


following  circumstances :  While  camped  at 
Fort  Ellis,  and  making  preparations  for  the  ex- 
plorations of  tlie  famous  Yellowstone  Expedition, 
the  party  was  joined  by  Mr.  William  Blackmore, 
of  London,  one  of  Eng- 
land's scientific  men.  With 
him  came  his  wife,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  some  of  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of 
our  famous  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The 
fatigue  and  liardships  of 
the  journey  from  Corinne 
to  Bozeman,  600  miles  of 
staging,  proved  too  much. 
On  arrival  at  Bozeman,  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  after  a 
sickness  of  but  two  days, 
she  died.  Her  grave  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain 
lange,  from  which  there 
lises  a  grand  peak,  stand- 
ing up  like  a  huge  moim- 
mcnt  to  her  memory.  To 
this  peak  the  party  gave  the 
name  of  Mt.  Blackmore. 
The  height  above  the  sea  is 
10,134  feet.  The  ascent  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  and 
required  over  four  days 
by  the  party  who  succeed- 
ed, and  the  scene  from 
the  summit  is  inexpress- 
ibly grand,  and  the  field 
of  vision  is  immense. 
Here  a  bird's-eye  view  is 
gained  of  the  Gallatin 
Kiver  for  over  40  miles  of 
its  course;  in  the  distance 
is  I  he  Missouri.  Next  are 
the  Jeffeison  and  Madison 
Kivers,  and  southward 
is  a  country  whose  ap- 
p  e  a  r  a  n  c  e  is  rough  be- 
yond imagination.  Peak 
upon  peak  looms  up  against 
the  horizon  —  the  Snowy 
Range  of  the  Y'ellowstone, 
with  its  high  points,  and 
the  Madison  Kange  with 
its  numerous  jieak-capped 
summits.  Nearly  at  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Blackmore 
IS  tlie  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  the  peak  itself 
is  composed  of  black  basalt 
and  a  brick-red  lava.  On 
tlu;  western  and  northern 
sides  tiiere  is  an  almost 
]iei-2)endicular  wall,  too 
steep  to  hold  any  snow  in 
lodtruicnt. 
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PiUace  Btttte.  — In  ascending  Mt  Black- 
more,  the  Ilayden  Party  pasned  tliroujili  a  lovt-Iy 
little  piiik  uixiut  a  ({iiurtur  uf  a  mile  in  liMi^lti, 
and  almost  oval  in  slia[i<-,  Ixirden-d  on  all  .sid)-.s 
by  a  line  of  jjraiid  old  trees,  whose  symiiutry 
would  have  praced  the  tiiiest  artificial  park  in 
the  world.  Hiick  of  these  trees,  on  the  east,  rij*- 
iiig  to  the  hei^'ht  of  over  '.iMH)  feet  alntve  us, 
stood  an  almost  hlaiik   wall  of  volcanic  DH'k,  the 

ftrevailini;  tint  of  which  was  a  somber  bla<;k,  re- 
ieved  here  ami  there  with  streaks  of  r»ii  and 
green,  as  thoujjh  it  ha<i  been  paint«'d.  This  wall 
was  surmounted  by  dome  antl  spire-like  {(oints  of 
ro(;k,  in  whose  crevices  lay  deep  banks  of  snow. 
(Jn  the  western  side  of  the  park,  across  the  creek, 
was  a  second  wall  similar  in  character  to  the 
first.  The  effects  of  the  weather  ha<l  f,Mven  curi- 
ous architectural  resemblances.  It  did  not  re- 
(piire  a  veiy  vivid  imaijination  to  trace  ciwthis 
and  fortress  walls  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  At 
the  head  of  the   park  sUmds   a  monuni'iil-like 

?iile  of  rocks,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of 
'alatre  Butte,  and  the  park  we  call  I'alace  I'ark. 
The  butte  rises  in  an  almost  dome-shaped  m;iss 
from  a  blank  wall,  on  whose  sides  we  can  distin- 
guish narrow,  silver-like  lines,  reaching  from  the 
top  down,  until  they  are  hidden  behind  the  trees. 
These,  we  afterward  discovere<l,  are  waterfalls 
fed  by  the  snows  alwve.  Without  any  visil)le 
means  of  support,  they  seem  to  cling  to  tlie  rock 
for  protection.  The  scene  as  we  came  info  the 
park  was  so  strikingly  grand,  that  we  could  not 
restrain  our  exclamations,  and  it  waa  some  time 
before  we  became  comjtosed  euough  to  arrauge 
our  camp 

ShosUnne  Luke  GeffnerM. — In  beauty  the 
springs  of  the  Shoshone  Basin,  are  probably  un- 
surpa-ised  although  the  geysers  are  less  active 
than  thosi  of  the  Fire  Hole. 

Tht^y  are  at  the  extreme  westprn  end  of  the 
western  arm  of  the  lake,  on  .Shoshone  Creek,  np 
which  they  extend  for  aUjut  half  a  mile  on  both 
sides. 

The  most  im|V)rtant  geyser  is  the  "  Union 
Geyser,"  so  called  because  it  combines  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  geyseric  action.  It  has  three 
vents,  each  of  which  has  built  up  a  small  cone. 
lf,s  eruptions  are  irregular,  the  hi-ii:ht  l>fini,' from 
70  to  U2  feet.  Its  location  is  on  the  ea.st  side  of 
the  ere  -k,  opjxjsite  Quick  Run.  One  hun<lre«l 
yards  up  the  stream  on  the  same  side,  at  the 
jioint  of  a  hill,  are  the  "  Miiiut«  Man  "  and  the 
"Shield  (i-yser."  The  forn.-i  hits  a  bt-aulifullv 
beade<l  crater  four  feet  higi..  antl  its  jets  reach 
an  altitude  of  from  .'lO  to  40  feet.  The  sliii-ld 
has  an  ornamented  mound  with  a  shield-^ha|»-<l 
opening.  Between  these  geysers  is  the  "  Ko««'tt«' 
Spring  "  in  whose  shallow  waters  are  thin  h-avetl 
rt>sotti*->ha|><Ml  ma-ises.  A  nxky  knoll  intervem's 
between  this  and  th"  "  Bulging  Spring."  Kn>n> 
the  latt.-r,  large  bubbles  of  steam  eseap**  with  a 
sound  liki'  that  of  liijuid  |>ourli./,  :'K>m  th.-  buu^' 
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Hot   Rpring)(  are  found  aLio   en  T^»i.   I_Ar 
and  Heart   I.ak<-,  sotitliH-att  i.f   ^ 
and    al.vj   doubtlotn    m    many  1<-  . 
discovered. 

Fntin  the  region  juiit  d»"«cril*r«l.  w<"  /-an  rHnw^ 
our  steiw  to  the  Lower  Fir»»  H<.'    ' 
fnjui   whence    we    can    either    f- 
Matlison  on  the  Virgitiia  City   I: 
to  lio/etnan  ;  or.  we  ran  fr)ll4ivr  l; 
pjLHsing  .Ia«ks<iii's  I^ik<>,  and   •' 
of  the  Teton    Ml  unlains  ai 

Fort    Hall,   or  cn-.ssing    tli.    i    .  ..    .  _    . 

go   to   the   same   placv   ria   I'lerrcs    Kivcr  umI 
Snake  Kiver. 
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MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

FEET  ABOVE    SEA   LKVKL. 
13,833 

1(1,388 
10,343 
10.134 
10,200 
10,U8 
10,992 
10,G29 
9,806 
8,257 
9,711 

8,464 
7,063 


Mount  Hayileii, 

ftlouDt  Wasliburn, 

IMomit  Sheriilaii, 

Mount  Blackmore. 

Mount  Delano  (.Yellowstone  Valley), 

Mount  Donne, 

p;iectiic  Peak, 

Emigrant  Peak, 

lied  Mountain,  south  of  Yellowstone  Lake, 

I>ookout  Hill,  north  of  Shoshone  Lake, 

Old  Baldy,  near  Virginia  City, 

PASSES  AND  DIVIDES. 

Teton  Pass, 

Tyghee  Pass, 

Keyiiold's  Pass,  Henry's  Lake  north  to  Madison  River,  6,911 

Divide,  Yellowstone  and  Gallatin,  on  road  from  Fort 

Ellis  to  Boteler's  Kanche, 
Divide  on  Mount  Washburn  where  trail  crosses. 
Divide  between   Yellowstone  and  Madison,  on  trail 

from  Mud  Volcanoes  and  Geyser  Basins, 
Divide  between  Madison  and  Shoshone  Lakes, 
Divi<le  between  Yellowstone  and  Lewis  Lakes, 
Togwater  Pass,  (Upper  Yellowstone  to  Wind  Uiver,) 


5,721 
9,155 

8,164 
8,717 
8,024 
9,621 

ANALYSIS  OF  DEPOSIT   FROM  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  GARD- 
INER'S RIVER. 


Water  and  volatile  matters, 

Lime, 

Silica, 

Ferric  Oxide, 

Alumina, 

Soda  and  Magnesia,  traces. 


32.10  per  cent. 
57.70  per  cent. 

3.32  per  cent. 

3.62  per  cent. 

3.31  per  cent. 


101.05 


ANALYSIS  OF  GEVSERITE  FROM   LOWER  OEVSER  BASIN. 

Water,  etc.,  9.00  per  cent. 

Silica,  88.60  per  cent. 

Alumina  and  Iron,  1.60  per  cent. 

Lime,  0.95  per  cent. 

Magnesia,  Soda,  Potash  and  Lithia,  traces.  

100.15 
ANALYSIS  OF    PINK    MUD    FROM    MUD    PUFFS    IN    LOWER 
GEYSER  BASIN. 

Water,  8.65  per  cent. 

Silica,  44.61  per  cent. 

Alumina,  45.09  per  cent. 

Magnesia,  2.60  per  cent. 

Iron.  1.86  per  cent. 

Lime  ana  Soda,  traces.  

102.87 

ANALYSIS  OF  GEYSERITE  FROM  UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN. 
Water,  13.42  per  cent. 

Silica,  79.56  per  cent. 

Lime,  1.54  per  cent. 

Alumina,  0.46  per  cent. 

Magnesia,  1.78  per  cent. 

iron.  Chlorine  and  Soda,  traces.  

96.76 


ANALYSIS  OF    GEYSERITE    FROM    SHOSHONE    LAKE,  GEY- 
SER BASIN. 


Water, 

Silica, 

Alumina, 

Lime, 

Iron,  Magnesia  and  Soda,  traces. 


13.00  per  cent. 
76.80  per  cent. 

9.46  ijer  cent. 

1.80  per  cent. 

101.06 


Tlie  analyses  given  above  ai'e  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Hayden  U.  8.  Geological  Smvey  of  the 
Territories. 

Great  Soda  Moantahi  and  flujnffr's 
Bath,  in  the  Yef/oirstoiie  Hegion.  —  This 
natural  curiosity  is  thns  described  by  an  artist 
who  accompanied  the  Yellowstone  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition of  Doane  and  Washburn.  Jt  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  institutions  the  world  can 
afford : 

"  On  the  second  day  out  from  Boteler's  Ranche 
— thirty-three  mile.s — we  diverge  from  the  rocky 
trail  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  after  passing  a 
short  way  up  a  creek  called  'Gardiner's  River,' 
we  were  led  by  an  old  mountaineer  up  quite  a 
steep  mountain. 

"  Near  its  summit  an  immense  boiling  spring 
spouts  out,  by  a  number  of  mouths  and  pools, 
the  water  of  which,  as  it  flows,  precipitates  its 
soda,  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime  into  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  terraces  and  natural  bath- 
tubs, and  like  the  coral  in.sect.  builds  perpetually 
upon  itself,  until  we  have  before  us  a  hill  of 
snowy  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  from 
300  to  500  feet  in  height,  and  covers  at  least  oO 
acres.  The  water  is  of  a  deep  cerulean  blue, 
and  the  temperature  averages  160  degree.s.  The 
process  of  precipitation  is  veiy  lapid,  and  one 
can  fairly  see  it  deposited  in  beautiful  strands, 
crystals  and  geodes.  The  elevation  is  a  little 
more  than  G,000  feet  above  the  sea.  No  more 
beautiful  contrast  in  the  world  of  liglit  and  color 
can  be  found  for  the  artist,  than  in  this  spot 
which  is  suri-ounded  by  dark,  rugged  mountains, 
and  shades  of  yellow.  wliitf\  amber,  pink  and 
russet  on  the  spring-hill  itself." 
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HOI  FOR  CALIFORNIA  I!  I 


Pamabi^e 


Salubrious  Climate,  fertile  Soil,  Large  Labor  Returns, 

NO    SEVERE    WINTERS, 
NO   LOST  TIME,   NO   BLIGHT  OR  INSECT  PESTS. 


Bailj  Trains  from  Boston,  Hew  Yort,  PMMelpMa,  Baltmore,  CMcap,  SL  Louis, 
Omaha  anl  Memeiiate  Points,  for  San  Francisco. 


Choice  from  Nearly  Every  Variety  of  Farming,  Fruit,   Gracing, 

and  Timber  Lands, 


The  Gentral  Pacific  Railroad  Go. 

Now  oflfer,  in  sections,  adjacent  to  their  Railroad  lines  in  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA  and  UTAH,  a  )arg6  body  of  Land, 
most  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  offer  uuequaled  advantages  for  settlement  or  investment. 

IN  C  ATjTFORNTA  the  lands  lying  on  each  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  extend  from  the 
navi''»l)le  w;ilers  of  the  Sacramento,  above  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  across  the  broadest  and  most  popnlons  portion  of 
tue  s'lcramrfnlo  Valley  ami  l)otli  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  They  are  diversiftL-d  in  soil,  climate  aiid  con- 
,^iii,',„H— eiiibracifit!  tlie  semi-tropical  proiluctions  in  the  lower  valley.s— correspoiiding  with  those  of  Spain.  Italy,  and  the 
slio -e;*  of  tlie  Mediterranean— the  vine,  orchard  and  grain  lands  of  tlio  foot  liills— corresponding  with  those  of  France, 
G  'rinaTiy  and  Austria— and  the  timber  lands  of  tlie  mountain  slopes— corresponding  with  those  of  Maine,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way 3tc.  This  ciMitral  portion  of  California  is  already  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat,  f-rapes,  pears,  dienies, 
slrawberriHS,  sm-ill  fruits  and  gardin  vegetables  generally,  a»(Z /or  ^/le  eaxe  tcith  vhUh  Ihey  can  he  grown  fn  dimevsums 
and  perfucli'm  unaitainahl e,  fUeichere.  The  lands  in  this  belt,  purchased  of  the  Company,  ''"ve  r.  suited  in  gralitying 
success  to  ihii  settlers.  Wheat  can  safely  lie  in  the  field  till  threshed  and  shipped,  and  the  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  not 
troubled  by  insects  or  blight. 

AI'»'iK  the  CAI.IFORNI  V  flnd  OREGON  BRANCH,  in  the  renowned  Valley  of  the  Saframenfo.  extending 
from  the  center  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Slate,  the  Company  also  offer  a  choice  selection,  wilh  the  same  general 
ell  iricteristic.-».  This  vall'-y  is  at  j.resent  the  seat  of  the  most  successful  culture  of  small  giains  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.) 
in  the  co'intrv.  and  Aao  offers  unrivaled  facilities  for  extensive  and  irrofitable  sheep  and  stock  grazing.  ]he  whole  com- 
prises .s'om«  o/'/fts  Beat  Laud  in  Ca'ifomia. 

IV  NKVAD  ■V  the  main  lino  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  occupies  the  Truckeo  and  Humboldt  Valleys",  the  largest 
and  liest  settled  in  the  State,  at  a  short  <li-*taMce  from  numerous  and  imiiorlant  niiiiing  ret  ions,  whose  yield  of  Ihe 
precious  m^tils  is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  annually.  The  lands  of  the  Companyare  so  sitn- 
a'ed  ;ts  toromimnd  tliese  markets  for  their  produce.  liarge  herds  of  cattle  are  maintained  with  little  or  no  trouble  in 
the  Humboldt  Vallev  and  the  valleys  which  .ioin  it.  Wherever  the  proper  cultivation  has  been  applied,  these  lands  have 
yielded  goocl  crops  of  fruit*,  cereals  and  esculents. 

IX  I'TAK.  in  the  great  Salt  Lalte  and  contiguous  vallevs,  where  the  Mormons  have  so  successfully  demonstrated 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  healthf  uluess  of  the  climate,  the  Company  have  also  good  land. 

Title,  Patent  direct  from  the  United  States  Government* 

These  land«  will  be  sold  in  qnantities  and  on  terms  to  suit.  Immigrants,  colonists  and  capitalists,  who  desire  to 
acquire  indestrnetibb*  real  property,  certain  to  advance  in  value,  will  be  benefited  by  an  examination.  Pamphlets,  maps, 
etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  application  to 

B.  B.  r^EDDIKTGI-. 
Land  Commissioner  Central  Facific  JR.  JR.  Co. 

Railroad  Buildings.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Townsend  Sfs.,  SAJ^  FBAJ^ CISCO,  CAL. 


CHOICE  OF  9,000000  ACRES 


-or- 


Agricultural,  Grazing,  Vineyard,  and 

Tinaber  Lands, 


-IN- 


SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA, 


SITUATED  BETWEKN 


San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Fcrt  Yuma, 


ALciNi;      THE      RuCTK     or 


Tlifi  MM  Pact  Mni  Cipiif 

▼HO  OFFER  TO  I>TE5DIXO   RETTLESS  AJfD  OTBES* 

A  variety  of  Lands  adjacent  t3  their  Lines  cf  Railrcad  in  the  Sc^ithern  part 

cf  Califcrnia,  new  nearly  ccT.pleted,  between  San  Francis::  Bay  and 

the  Cclcrad:  River,  in  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz.  Starislaus, 

Merced,  Fresn:,  San  Benitc,  M:nter2y,  Tu'.are,  San  Luis 

Cbispc,  Kern,  Santa  Barbara,  Lcs  Anjele:,  San 

Bernardino  and  San  Biego  CcunticS, 

Embracing  Nearly  Every  Variety  cf  Scil,  Clisiate  and  Cr:ps. 

All  kinds  of  Cereals  are  raised  with  ease  ;  also,  Cotton.  Tobacco.  Hennp.  and  other  Vege- 
table Fibres,  besides  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  including  choice  Grapes.  Oranges  Lemon*, 
Figs.  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Olives.  Castor   Beans,  &.C.    Wme   making.  Orchard- 
ing,   Bee   Culture,    and   other   branches   are   successfully  CArned  on. 

HANDSOME    PROFITS   ARE    BEING    REALIZED    FROM    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF 
CULTIVATED   OR    STOCK    FARMS. 

And  population  is   rapidly  crowding  to   these   newly-opened   lands.      Pnce.  from   $i.OOtO 
$10.00  per  acre,  according  to  locatio" 

K^For  further  information  in  regrard  to  lands  and  means  of  access,  kc     tppj  to  j«tom«  M»dd«H. 

the  Land  Agent  of  the  Company. 

SOUTHERN  PACinC  RillROAD  LAND  OmCE, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Tmrnsrud  strrrtn. 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL, 


WHO  IS  UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  WILL  SEE 
BY  EXAMINING  THIS  MAP,  THAT  THE 


CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

IS  THE  GREAT  CONNECTING  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST ! 


Its  main  line  runs  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs 
and  Omaha,  passina  through  .loliot,  Ottawa,  La 
Sal'e,  Genesee,  Moline,  Koclc  Island,  Davenport, 
West  Liberty.  Iowa  City,  Maren/zo.  Brooklyn, 
Grinnell  and  Des  Moines,  (the  capital  of  Iowa) 
with  branches  from  Bureau  Junction  to  Peoria  ; 
Wilton  Junction  to  Muscatine,  Washington,  Fair- 
field, Eldon,  Belknap,  Centreville,  Princeton, 
Trenton,  Gallatin,  Cameron,  Leavenworth  and 
Atchison  ;  Washington  to  Sigourney,  Oskaloosa 
and  Knoxville  ;  Keokuk  to  Karmington,  Bona- 
parte, Bentonsport,  Independent,  Eldon,  Ottuni- 
wa,  Kddyville,  Oskaloosa,  Pella,  Monroe  and  Des 
Moines  ;  Des  Moines  to  Indianola  and  Winterset; 
Atlantic  to  Audubon,  and  Avoca  to  Harlan.  This 
Is  positively  the  only  Kailroad,  which  owns,  con- 
trols and  operates  a  through  line  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas. 

This  Company  own  and  control  their  Sleeping 
Cars,  which  are  inferior  to  none,  and  give  vou  a 
double  berth  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
JiCavenworth,  or  Atchison  for  Two  Dollars  and 
Fifty  Cents,  and  a  section  for  Five  Dollars,  while 
all  other  lines  charge  between  the  same  points 
Three  Dollars  for  a  double  berth,  and  Six  Dollars 
for  a  section. 

What  will  please  you  most  will  be  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  your  meals,  while  passing  over  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  one  of 
our  magnlHccnt  Dining  and  Kestaurant  Cars  that 
accompany  all  Through  Express  Trains.  You  get 
Rn  entire  meal,  as  good  as  is  served  in  any  first- 
class  liotel,  for  seventy-five  cents  ;  or  you  can 
order  what  you  like,  and  pay  for  what  you  get. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple prefer  separate  apartments  for  different  pur- 
poses (and  the  enormous  passenger  business  of 
this  line  warranting  it),  we  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  this  Company  runs  its  PALACE 
SliKEPIX(J  CAUS  for  Sleeping  purposes,  and  its 
PALACE  DLVLM;  CAKS  for  Eating  purposes. 
Cue  other  great  feature  of  our  Palace  Cars  is  a 


SMOKING  SALOON  where  you  can  enjoy  your 
"  Havana  "  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Magnificent  Iron  Bridges  span  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  at  all  points  crossed  by  this 
line,  and  transfers  are  avoided  at  Council  Bluffs. 
l>eavenworth  and  Atchison,  connections  being 
made  in  Union  depots. 

THE  PKLN'CIPAL  K.  R.  CONNECTIONS  OF 
THIS  GREAT  THROUGH  LINE  ARE  AS  FOL- 
LOWS ; 

At  CHICAGO,  with  all  diverging  lines  for  the  East 
and  South. 

At  ENGLEWOon,  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  and  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago 
K.  Rds. 

At  Washington  Heights,  with  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

At  La  Salle,  with  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

At  Peokia.  with  P..  P.  &  J.;  P..  L.  &  1).;  I.  B.  & 
W.:  III.  Midland:  and  T..  P.  &W.  Railroads. 

At  Rock  Island,  with  Western  Union  R.  R.  and 
Rock  Island  &  Peoria  Railroad. 

At  Davenpout,  with  the  Davenport  &  North- 
western R.  R. 

At  West  I-iHEnTv.  with  the  Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  &   Northern  R.  R. 

AtGKlNNELi,.  uiili  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa. 

At  Des  MolNKS,  with  1).  M.  &  Ft.  Dodge R.  It. 

At  (COUNCIL  Bi.CEi'S,  with  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

At  Omaha,   with    B.   &  Mo.    R.  R.  R.  (in  Neb.) 

AtCOLCMlU's.li'NCTloN,  with  Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids  &  Northern  R.  R. 

At  Otti'MWA,  with  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa;  St. 
Louis,  Kan.  City. t.N(,rtliern  and  ('.,  B.  &(>.  R.  lUia. 

At  Keokck,  with  Toledo,  Peoria  and  VVarsaw; 
Wabash,  and  St.  Louis.  Keokuk  &  N.-W.  R.  Rds. 

At  Beveuly,  with  Kan.  City,  St.  J.  cSc  C.  B.  R.  R. 

At  Atchison,  with  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe:  Atchison  &  Neb.  and  Cen.  Br.  Union  Pacific 
R.  Rds. 

At  LeaveNWOIITH,  With  K.  P.  and  K.  iJen. 
R.  Rds. 


.  J?'>Jti>*^JP  <^ARS  are  run  Ihrouiih  to  P£OKIA,DES  MOINES,  COVXCir.  BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON  and   I.,EA VE.\ WORTH; 

Tickets   via   thiti    I..Iiie,    known    as   the   "Great  Rock   Ixlaiid  Route,"    are   sold  by 
all   Ticket  AKentx  In  the   Vniled  State«  and  Canada. 

For  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  home  ticket  oflice,  addre«is. 

General  Superintendent,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Gen.  Tkt.  &  Pass.  Agt. 

Chicago,  Ills.  257  Broadway,  N.Y.  City.  Chicago,  I I'ls. 


W.  H.  JKNNEY,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  240  Washington  .Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  A.  BENT,  Pennsylvania,  P.assenger  Agent, 
116  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Peiin. 


J.  H.  MOIJNTAINE,  City  Passenger  Agent,  56 

South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 
PERKY  GKIFF IN.  South-eastern  Passenger 

Agent,  24!)  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A.  B.  FARNS  WORTH,  North-eastern  Passenger  Agent,  44  Brady  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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